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OISTBICT  OF  CONNECTICUT,  ». 

•  

Bi  IT  RiiiEiiBERiD,  That  OD  the  fifth  day  of  Janoaiy,  !n  the 
forty-second  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, TiMothy  Dwig^,  and  WlHiam  T.  Dwight,  both  of  said  District ; 
Administrators  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwi^ht,  now  deceased,  and  late 
of  the  said  District,  have  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Administrators  as  aforesaid,  and 
Proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  Theology  ;  expitUned  and  defendedf  im  m  Stria  of  Sermons;  by  Timothy  Dwighi, 
S.  T.  D.  LL.  D.  laie  President  of  VUe  CoUege.  WithaMemoir  of  theLifi  of 
the  AUhor,    In  five  Volumes,     Vol  /." 


In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "  An  Act 
for  the  eneooragement  of  learning,  by  secnrinc  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and 
Books,  to  the  aalfaoft  and  propneton  of  sncb  copiea,  dudo|  Hib  times  therein 
■ttDtioned." 

R.  L  INGERSOLL, 

CUrk  ^fthe  District  of  Connedieut, 

A  tmt  copy  of  Recordi  examined  and  sealed  by  me. 

R.  I.  mOERSOLL, 

CUrk  of  the  JHstriet  of  CowucHeut. 
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LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT, 


Men  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  tranquil  and  uni- 
form, it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  mcidents  for 
the  labours  of  the  biographer  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Mankind  are  attracted  rather  by  what  is' brilliant  in  character  and 
daring  in  action,  than  by  the  less  splendid  achievements  of  learning 
and  piety.  The  exploits  of  the  hero  are  recounted  with  applause 
nvliile  he  is  living,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admiration 
on  the  records  of  nations ;  but  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  usuallv 
wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  eternity,  and  expect  the  due  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written  on  the  tablet  of  the 
skies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes 
the  eood  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mmd,  by  peculiar 
incidents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on 
the  interests  of  the  puolic,  or  oy  having  acquired  an  unusual  share 
in  their  affections ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of  biogra- 
phy. Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view  more  mi- 
nutely the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  excellence 
they  nave  often  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  posterity  receive  with 
admration  the  history  of  one  who  so  widely  blessed  a  preceding 
generation. 

The  AUTHOR  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  4aen  of  this  class.  The  testimonies,  &r  and  wide,  given  by 
the  public  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sont>w  so  extensively 
occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely  poured  up- 
on his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened  to  with  livelv 
interest,  while  we  attempt,  in  the  following  Memoir,  to  sketcn 
Uie  most  important  incidents  of  his  life,  and  to  delineate  the  most 
striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Timothy  Dwioht  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1 752.  His  parents  were  Timothy  and  Maiy  Dwight.  The  fint 
ancestor  of  nis  father^s  family  in  tnis  country,  John  Dwight,  came 
from  Dedham  in  England,  and  settled  at  Dednam  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1637.  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  in 
the  oldest  male  line ;  and  he  was  able  to  look  back  ^  each  indi- 
vidual in  that  line,  including  five  generations,  and  iMect  that  he 
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teas  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  a  fair  reputation 
for  piety.  His  father  received  his  education  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  1744.  He  was  by 
profession  a  merchant,  and  owned  a  handsome  landed  estate  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing, of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of  life.  His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  many  years  the  minis* 
ter  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  president  of  Nassau-Hall — 
well  known  in  tnis  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  di^ 
vines  of  the  last  century.  She  possessed  unconunon  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  m  this  country.  Though  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at  eighteen,  she  found  time, 
without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  fiBimily,  to  devote  her- 
self with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  instruction  of  this  son, 
and  her  numerous  family  of  children,  as  they  successively  claimed 
her  regard.  Perhaps  ^w  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  this 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous  fideUty,  than 
m  the  case  now  under  consideration.  With  a  mind  originally  vi- 
gorous and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  conversation  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers to  her  father^s  house ;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taugnt  the  im- 
portance of  that  learning,  the  effects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had 
opportunity  to  witness.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness 
of  which  her  own  observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that 
children  generally  lose  several  years,  m  consequence  of  being  con- 
sidered by  their  friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued 
a  different  course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as 
well  as  his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet 
at  a  single  lesson ;  and,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  was  able  to 
read  the  Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  nis  family,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children,  chiefly 
to  their  mother*  With  the  benefit  of  his  father^s  example  constant- 
ly befofe  him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  precepts  of  his 
mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines  oi  religion, 
as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She  taught  him,  n*om 
the  very  dawn  of  his  reason,  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  affectionate,  charita- 
ble, and  forgiving ;  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
liim  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  nope  for  pardon  only  through 
the  righteouBiMs  of  Christ.  The  impressions  thus  made  upon 
lijs  mind  in  iii&ncy  were  never  effiu^. 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  at  home  with  his  mother. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery.  Here,  he  had  his  regular  hours 
for  study  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  every  day  she  heard  him  re- 
peat his  lesson.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he  watched 
the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson  was  recited, 
he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose,  until  the  Umited 
period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals,  -  he  often  read  over 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to 
his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  impression  which  these 
narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that  their  minutest  incidents 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory.  His  relish  for  reading  was 
thus  early  formed,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  he  early  began  to  importune  his  father  to 
permit  him  to  study  Latin.  This  was  denied,  firom  an  impression 
that  he  was  too  young  to  profit  by  studies  of  that  description,  and 
the  master  was  charged  not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It 
was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  him  :  nis  zeal  was  too 

freat  to  be  controlled.  Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he  availed 
imself  of  the  opportunity  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to 
borrow  theirs ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  his  fether's  knowledge  or 
the  master's  consent,  studied  through  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  twice* 
When  his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  be  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  might  proceed ;  though  every  effort  short  of  compulsion  was 
used  to  discourage  him.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  languages 
with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for  admission 
into  College  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  a  discontinuance  of 
the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
turn  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the  instruction  of 
his  mother.  By  her,  his  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study 
of  Geography  and  History.  With  no  other  help  than  &i/man'« 
Grammar^  the  only  work  on  the  subject  then  to  be  procured  in  the 
country,  and  a  set  of  valuable  maps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  under  the  faithful  tuition  oi  his  mother,  he  became  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  former  science.  In  the  latter,  his  father's 
library  furnished  him  with  the  requisite  books ;  and  the  wisdom  and 
affection  of  his  mother  with  the  necessary  guidance.  He  was  pre- 
viouslv  familiar  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  She  first 
turned  his  attention  to  Josephus  and  Prideauz,  and  the  more  mo- 
dem history  of  the  Jews.  AfLer  this  he  read  Rollin,  Hooke's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  Histories  of  Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of 
the  first  settlers  of  New-England,  and  their  wars  with  the  Indians. 
Often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that  aknost  all  his  knowledge  of 
Creography  and  History  was  acquired  at  this  period ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  few  persons  have  possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  either  of  these  sciences.    Thb  domes^ 
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^ucation  rendered  him  fond  of  home  and  of  the  c<Nnpany  of  his 

K rents,  and  led  him  to  feel  a  livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with 
ys  of  the  same  aee,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  older 
than  himself.  It  also  saved  him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  often  tiiought,  in  this  rough  world,  a  necessary  but  by 
no  means  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence;  and  his  hospitable  house  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
family  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  of  life,  w^hile  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a 
gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
family,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  study 
in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense 
applicution.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
pass  throuffh  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name,  without  being 

Serceived  oy  him.  During  his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  con- 
uct  was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety,  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  nis  studies  was  intense  and 
unremitted,  and  his  process  in  them  rapid  and  honourable.  When 
he  left  Middletown,  he  nad  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into  College, 
but  those  also  which  were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a 
collegiate  life. 

In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that  time, 
unfortunately,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor ;  but  were 
dependant  for  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of  col- 
lege, and  sometimes  upon  another :  a  state  of  things  too  irregular 
and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm ;  and, 
for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Col- 
legiate year.  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students 
for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which 
the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a  student. 
The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  several  years  chiefly  anni- 
hilated.   XiOose  opinions  on  morals  and  religion,  prevailed  ex- 
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tcnsively  in  the  country,  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too 
obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning*    Owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  College  commons,  the  students  had  been  indulged 
in  the  practice  of  providing  entertainments  at  their  rooms.     This 
naturally  produced  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  studies, 
and  ^ve  rise  xq  scenes  of  revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.    It  is  not  surpnsing,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  practice  of  gambling  had  become  un- 
happily prevalent  in  Colieee.     Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
young  Dwight  ^ined  consioerable  reputation  for  genius  and  ac^ 
quiremcnts.    His  infcnmation  and  address  rendered  his  society 
generally  pleasing.     It  was  courted,  even  by  members  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  strongly  solicited  him  to  join  them  in  their 
pernicious  'amusements.     But  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  importunities 
of  tins  nature  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  with  them  in  gam- 
bling.    He  was  at  length  so  for  wrought  upon,  however,  as  to 
play  for  amusement ;  and,  not  being  necessitated  to  study  his  les- 
sons, gradually  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  until  much  of  his  time 
was  wasted  in  this  manner.     In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  in- 
fluence him  to  play  for  money,  or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.     Yet 
playing  for  amusement  had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that  when  he 
returned  to  College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year, 
he  entered  upon  ue  practice  with  considerable  ardour.     From  this 
danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor 
and  Kinsman,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  he 
ever  ailer  acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted. 
During  the  sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned ;  by  reason  of 
which  ne  was  confined  at  his  father's  house  four  months,  and  obli- 
ged to  discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first  years 
of  his  collegiate  life  must  have  oeen  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might  hope 
to  reoeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness  and 
respectability.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  year  with  great 
zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance. At  that  time  College-prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the 
summer.  He  began  uie  year  by  qualifying  himself,  every  morn- 
ing, to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred  lines  m  Homer  before  pray- 
ers. This  lesson,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  College-ex- 
ercises, was,  of  course,  acquired  by  candlc-lieht ;  and  his  object 
in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more  thoroughly  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  than  he  could  expect  to  become  m  the  com- 
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mon  round  of  studies  pursued  by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His 
eyes  being  seriously  affected  by  this  intense  application,  at  such 
unseasonable  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was 
thus  early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so 
much  distress  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele- 
gant, indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  several  of  the 
Diplomas  which  he  ¥rrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some 
of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper-plate  im- 
pression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid  * 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three  spe-^ 
cimens,  however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and^ 
of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
attachment  to  music,  particularlv  sacred  music,  was  ardent.  His 
voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  exquisite- 
ly discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  unfinished,  probably  because  it  in* 
terfered  with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  ex* 
cessive  devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfiilly  adhered  durine  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  Ufe,  to 
employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his  studies. 
Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of  his  natural 
eenius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  placed 
him  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little  past  seven- 
teen years  of  aee.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single  appoint- 
ment was  maoe  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  that,  in  the  view  of  the  officers  of 
College,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appomtment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  decree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  aner  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar-school,  at  New-Haven.  In  Uiis  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructer,  both  by  his 
pupils  and  theur  parents.    This  was  the  coomiencement  of  that 

*  The  late  Dr.  Strons,  of  Hutfon!. 
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course  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years  :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe- 
culiarly qualified  him  to  excel.  Probably  few  men  have  lived, 
who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made  ereat  advancement  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  Fiis  time  was  regularly  divided,  and  occupied : 
six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and  severe 
study ;  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  tutor  m  Yale  College.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  six 
succeeding  years,  performing  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
'  upon  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.*  Notwithstanding  a  cir- 
cumstance generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  ornis  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and 
instruction  of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  ot 
the  College.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
vigorously  pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior 
men ;  ana  tne  discipline  of  the  seminary  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard. His  associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  by 
their  united  efforts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most 
important  character.  The  study  of  rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  The  period  from  1771  to  1777,  will 
ever  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
Through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Trumbull,  and 
D wight,  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  experienced  to  the  present  time.  The  "  art  of  speaking" 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Of  so 
much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentlemen^ 
that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  their  respective  classes,  but,  from  time 
to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their  precepts  by 
their  example.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by 
Trumbull  and  Dwight,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  commenced  writing  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  a 
regular  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  portion  of  sacred  history  to 
which  its  tide  refers,  and  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1774,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  tutor  was  evermore  fiaiithful  in  the  instruction  of  his  class. 
Hiis  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.    In  addition  to 

•  David  Bdshvell,  a  man  of  itrong  mechanical  ganius,  and  tha  iovantor  af 
"  the  Sobmarine  Boat." 

Vol.  I.  ^ 
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the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them  through  sphe*' 
rics  and  fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would  accompa- 
ny  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also  delivered  to  them  a 
series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not  publiiiK 
-  ed  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  application  to  study 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  office  was  intense.  He  began  to 
study  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to  reauire  candle-light,  and  con- 
tinued the  employment  until  late  at.nignt. 

While  a  tutor,  be  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The  disease 
affected  him  mildlv;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed 
his  former  habit  of  severe  application  to  study.  Long  before  this, 
his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened^  and  probably  for  that  reason 
were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On  being  subject- 
ed to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  recovered  their  na- 
tural energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life,  f 
a  ffreat  degree  oi  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1 772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     On  .' 
that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Commence- 
ment, ^^  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible.''     This  production,  composed  anddeUvered  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards re-published,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     We  have 
seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with  very  hi^h  respect,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  now  rarely  to  oe  met  with. 
Those  who  have  read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort 
of  no  common  character.     It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder 
features  of  the  author's  mind ;  and  evinced  uncommon  maturity  of 
judgment  and  taste.     The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  formed 
by  a  standard  truly  classical.     The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this 
country.     The   Lectures  of  Lowth,   if  then  puolished,   were  not 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work, 
except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.     The  knowledge  of  cri- 
ticism displayed  in  it  is  profound;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal; the  images  are  oeautiful  and  distinct;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  his  own 
mind.    This  was  his  only  effort,  in  public,  which  his  father  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a. 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this*  science  to  which  his 
attention  was  direct€<^  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  demonstrated,  in  course, 
all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work. 
This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  always 
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-guided  by  Certamhf  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so  fully  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time,  he  lost  even  his  relish 
for  poetry;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  fondness  for  it 
was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise,  and 
^et  to  secure  himself  from  the  dulness  incident  to  a  fiill  habit  and  * 
inactive  life*  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his  food  at 
dinner,  and  gradualhr  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  himself  to 
twelve  mouthfuls.  After  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this  regimen, 
being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  effects,  and  feeling  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  himself 
for  a  consideraole  period  to  a  vegetable  diet,  without,  however, 
increasing  the  (quantity.  His  other  meals  were  proportionally 
light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  decline,  and  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.     During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change,  but  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause.    Though  he  liad  suffered  several  distressing 
attacks  of  the  bilious  colic  beiore  the  College-Commencement,  yet 
after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course  of  redmen  and  of 
appUcation  to  study.     But  a  short  time  had  elapsecf  before  these 
attacks  were  repeated  with  increased  violence ;  and  his  firiendt 
becopiing  seriously  apprehensive'  of  the  consec^uences,  informed 
his  connexions  of  his  situation.    His  father,  on  his  arrival  at  New- 
Haven,  found  that  his  disorder  had  indeed  made  dreadful  ravages 
in  his  constitution.    His  firame  was  emaciated,  and  his  strength  so 
far  reduced,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Northampton.    When  he  left  New-Haven,  his  firiendi 
and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  last 
time ;  and  ne  had  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery.    In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the 
disease.     An  eminent  physician,  whom  he  now  consulted,  after 
successfully  administering  to  his  inmiediate  relief,  recommended 
to  him,  among  other  things,  a  daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  ex- 
ercise, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive vieour.    He  followed  his  advice,  and,  within  a  twelve-month, 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand.    To  his  perseverance  in  this  system, 
he  was  probably  indebted  for  his  recovery,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
interrupted health  and  vigour  of  constitution  which  he  enjoyed  for 
the  ensuing  forty  yearsl 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwight  united  himself  to  die  College 
church.    At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College  ai 
M  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object* 
The  first  cIms  wlmh  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  of 
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Bachelors  in  September,  1775,  the  year  before  the  declaration  oW 
independence.  At  that  time  he  delivered  them  a  "Valedictory 
Address,"  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  imagery, 
but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble  con- 
ceptions4  In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice  :  It  unfoldft.!b 
,  his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  vei^  high  standard  of  character 
as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beings,  in  a  manner  which  proves  at 
once  diat  this  was  literallv  the  rme  which  governed  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  he  was  admirably  Qualified  to  influence  others  to 
adopt  it ;  it  also  communicates  to  tnem  views  of  the  growth  and 
ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new, 
noble,  and  prophetic* 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,   of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intunate  mend  of  his^father.     They 
had  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.    Mrs.  Dwight  is  ^ 
still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up.  The  students 
left  New-Haven  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pur- 
sued their  studies  during  the  summer  under  their  respective  tutors, 
in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersficld,  and  remained  with 
them  till  September*  Early  in  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Association,  in  his  native  county 
oi  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside  instxipcting 
his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Ken- 
fliington,  a  parish  in  Weathersfiela. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  aficc- 
tlon  with  which  he  was  regarded  oy  the  students*  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  rehnquish 
liis  connexion  with  it,  the  students,  as  a  body,  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  appli- 
cation was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  British  army  and  navy,  this  office  is  too  often  filled  by  men 
who  are  distinguished  only  (of  their  ignorance  and  proffigacy. 
Vfe  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that,  during  our  late  war,  this 
was  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the  same  stations 
among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  war  o(  the  revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  then  per- 
vaded the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of  honour 
in  civil  hfe  to  take  the  field,  but  induced  many  of  our  clergy,  of 
tlie  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  themselves  to 
die  staff.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how 
animating  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct 
tind  exemplary  were  their  lives. 
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Mr.  Dmght  joined  the  anny  at  West  Point  in  October^  1777. 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality, and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops  who  composed 
the  brigade  were,  principally,  Connecticut  fiirmers ;  men  who  had 
been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willine  to  listen  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard  Bim 
with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  beheld  him  ex- 
erting himself,  as  far  as  lav  in  his  power,  to  instruct  them  in  morals 
and  religion.  Several  of  his  discourses  delivered  to  the  whole 
army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  partlv  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation  with  the  American 
piimlic.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  uni- 
versally popular.  They  were  favourite  sonss  with  the  soldiers, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  enmuslasm  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.     One  of  them,  his  ^^Columbia,''  will  not  soon  be  for- 

fotten :  it  opened  the  eyes  'of  his  countrymen  on  a  prospect  new, 
rilliant,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  rising 
glories  of  our  infant  empire.  His  connexion  with  the  army  enabled 
him  to  form  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering 
attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively 
gratitude,  and  entertained  for  his  character  and  services,  military 
and  civil,  the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  army  a  litde  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1 778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  family. 
On  leaving  the  army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  parti- 
cularly Scorn  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade,  the  most  gratefid  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 

His  fether,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  had  gone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  piupose  of  provi- 
ding a  setdement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law.  General 
Lyman,  haa  grants  from  the  crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
adjacent  country.    Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  pros- 

Srous  circumstances ;  but,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
1  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  cBed  at  Natchez. 
His  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  crossed 
the  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and, 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships,  reached  the  sea-coast 
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of  Georeia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  Travels  of  President  Dwight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  original  papers  con- 
taining the  grant  were  unhappily  lost;  and  the  family  have  never 
been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.     Mr.  Dwisht's 

E^rsonal  grant  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  township  of  Natchez. 
^  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest,  and  on  him  devolved  the  care  of  the  family^  at  a  period 
when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the 
task  peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.  From  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  Bachelor's  decree  at  College,  to  his  leaving  the 
army,  he  had  subjected  his  father  to  no  expense  for  his  own  sup- 
port. The  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  family  uiitil  near  a 
twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened.  Upon  receiving  the 
information,  he,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own 
family  to  Northampton,  and  undertook  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  great- 
est promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In  this  situation  he  passau  five 
years  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  oia  guar- 
dian to  the  younger  children.  Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff 
and  stay  of  the  family.  The  government  and  education  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  daily  provisions  for  their  wants,  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  his  exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as 
their  father.  The  filial  affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience 
which  he  exhibited  towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  firater- 
nal  kindness  with  which  he  watched  ov^r  the  well-being  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though 
destitute  of  property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his  own 
proportion  of  tne  femily  estate;  laboured  constantly  for  five 
years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  exampled;  and  con* 
tinned  his  paternal  care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after 
his  removal  from  Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mother, 
who  died  only  ten  years  smce,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  elo- 
quent affection  and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faithfulness,  and 
honourable  generosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect 
which  she  felt  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not 
his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  anection  of  a 
dutiful  child  tow^s  her  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the 
week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  todmerent 
vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  esta- 
blished a  school  at  N(»lbampt(iii,  for  the  infltruction  of  youth  of 
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both  &exes,  which  was  ahnost  immediateiy  resorted  to  by  such  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
two  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  College  at  New-Haven,  and  to  his  establishea  character  as  an 
instnicter,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to 
Northampton,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  &eir  pre- 
ceptor. To  them  he  devoted  his  own  inmiediatc  attention,  until 
they  had  completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The 
school  was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly 
maintained  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sabbath, 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Westfield ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  pa- 
rish  of  Decrfteld ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley.  He 
often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy-Brook, 
that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country,  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his 
election.  The  compensation  which  he  receivea  for  preaching,  as 
well  as  the  profits  of  his  school,  were  all  expended  in  the  support 
of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  Ufe.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
town ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  few  inaividuals,  met  and  resisted 
that  spirit  of  disorganization  and  licentiousness  which  was  then  im- 
happily  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  had  too 
visible  ai\  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tumultu- 
ous. It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions,  and  those  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  current 
of  popular  feeling,  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
that  tne  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  Twice  he 
consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence ;  when  subjects  of  an  inte- 
resting and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great  controver- 
sy in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  extensively 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  legislative  attention. 
Every  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war  had 
sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  those,  also,  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The 
old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new  ones  were 
to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  to 
be  altered ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the  state  of  freed<Hn  and 
independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  instituted.  A  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  was,  also,  to  be  cherished,  in- 
stead of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  then  widely  prevalent.    In  this 
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situation,  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of  a  politician, 
or  a  le^slator,  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
influential  members  of  that  body,  and  was  greatly  admired  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents  and  eloquence.  All  his  exertions  were 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hos- 
tility to  licentiousness.  On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  learning.  A  petition  for  a  grant  in 
£bivoiu*  of  Harvard  College  was  before  the  legislature.  At  that 
time  such  grants  were  unpopular.  That  spirit  of  honourable  libe- 
ralidTi.  which  now  happily  cnaracterizes  the  le^slature  and  people 
of  that  commonwealth,  was  then  far  from  being  universally  ope- 
rative. During  his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  peti- 
tion had  been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not 
very  warm  advocates,  nad  been  generally  negatived.  On  taking 
his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  wimt  had  occurred,  moved  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
firaught  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  received 
with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  effectually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and 

Erocured  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant.  It  gave 
im  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  mat  respectable 
seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
its  principal  officers,  as  well  as  by  man}^  others  of  its  frienos. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to  pub- 
lic life.  In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  conunittee  from  the  aele- 
Sation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  from  that 
elegation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should  be  ex- 
erted to  secure  his  election  to  the  continental  Congress  :  a  place 
m  the  gift  of  the  legislature.  The  late  Governor  Phillips,  of  An- 
dover,  who  was  his  mend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  eave  it  as  his  own  unqualified  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  listen  to  these  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life  ;  assuring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  both 
houses,  jof  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so  thoroughly 
weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convinced  of  its  supe- 
rior usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolution  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  latter.  Having  preached  occasionally  while  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received 
invitations,  accompanied  with  flatteringoffers,  as  it  regarded  com- 
pensation, to  settle  as  a  minister,  in  jBeverly  and  Cnarlestown ; 
both  of  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  the  month  of  May,  1 783, 
he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
to  settle  as  their  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  on  the 
90tb  of  July,  in  th^  same  year*    On  the  5th  of  November  foUorw- 
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ing,  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  that  people ;  and  for  the  buo» 
ceeding  twelve  years  remained  their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.     They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.     From  hts  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon  such 
an  income.     To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  established 
an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  himself;  devo- 
ting six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  a  short  time,  youths  in  neat  numbers,  and  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  from  various  parts  of  New-Endand,  but  from  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to  his  school. 
This  institution  was  commenced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions. 
He  supported  it  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there 
with  unexampled  reputation.     We  know  of  no  similar  institution 
in  this  countiy,  thus  dependant,  which  has  flourished  so  long,  or  to 
such  a  degree.     During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  there, 
he  instructed  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.     Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
College.     In  his  school  he  adopted,  to  a  considerable  degree,  one 
i)art  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction ;  making  it  extensive- 
ly the  duty  of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  younger.     Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly 
boarded  in  his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five,     it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex  -,  and  that 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightfiil  spot  where  he  resided,  began 
that  superior  system  of  femalf  education  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  mental 
unprovement,    and   which  is  at  present  extensively  prevalent. 
Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  female 
schools,  are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  ^lid 
course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.     Probably  to  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the  ladies  of  our 
country  so  extensively  indebted.     No  man  thought  more  highly 
of  the  sex ;  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  retine- 
ment  and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  more  to  exalt  the  female 
character. 

Beside  the  instruction  oPhis  school,  he  preached  steadily  twice 

•very  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.     He  also  culti- 

▼ateo,  with  his  own  hands,  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden. 

Xiiving  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road,  in  a  most  delightful 
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"^•^^illago,  and  having  numerous  family  connexions,  and  very  many 
friends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the  state.  Among 
these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  from  various  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning, 
of  talents,  of  refmement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  own  hospitable 
doors  wci'e  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a  single  in- 
dividual has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction  to  men 
of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society 
in  the  region  around  him. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely 
from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him,  very  frequently,  ex- 
tj'eme  pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  he  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  the  culls  of  company  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to 

i>erfomi  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people. 
*i*evious  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  periou  of  his 
residence  there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstemious  as  wt?ll 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
suflerings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  groat  deal  of  bodily  exercise. 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously in  his  garden  and  on  his  land. 

Beinjj  unable  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  duties  as  a  preach- 
er without  notes,  or  abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few  experi- 
ments convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former  course ; 
and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively.  That  course 
was,  to  write  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  and  the  leading  thoughts 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  What  was  committed  to  writing  occupied  him 
but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  avocations  ^nd  duties,  he  composed  and  preached, 
while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thousand  sermons,  which,  deducting 
the  time?;  he  was  absent  during  that  period,  will  diflfer  very  little 
from  two  each  week.  k  •         j^  - 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.itk  This 
work  was  begun,  as  has  teen  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
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of  age,  and  finiabed  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Proposals  for  printing 
it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  sul^cribers 
procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  tlien  com* 
mencing  the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  post- 
poned Its  publication*  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the  poem 
between  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the  great  body 
of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
fix)m  the  College  at  Princeton,  New- Jersey.  He  was  tnen  thirty- 
five  yeai-s  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to 
preach  the  election  sermon,  before  the  legislature,  at  Hartford* 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
a  poem  in  seven  parts,  c:\llcd  after  the  place  of  his  residence, 
"Greenfield  Hill.^'  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  and  Greenfield 
Hill,  were  both  re-published  in  England. 

During  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New-England,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbytenan  Church 
in  New- York  and  the  states  farther  south.  This  fact  often  enabled 
him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in 
various  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals 
and  rehgion.  Among  other  subjects  which  early  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  that  of  a  more  intimate  imion  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  coiTCspondence  with  the  more 
influential  clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New- York.  A  propo- 
sition for  this  object  was  made  by  him,  early  in  the  year  1790,  in 
the  particular  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
carried  from  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
which,  in  June  of  that  year,  met  at  his  house.  That  venerable 
body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  General  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  The 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and 
establish  articles  of  union.  This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight 
was  one,  met  at  New-Haven  in  September,  1791,  and  most  harmo- 
niously and  happily  executed  their  commission.  To  the  union 
then  agreed  on,  the  associated  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
.  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have  since  acceded :  an  event  that  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  rehgion  and 
the  Church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  vff&  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that  place 
and  settle  as  their  minister.  The  application  w^as  unanimous,  and 
the  compensation  which  they  oflered  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  libend ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  were  deem- 
ed by  him  satisfactory. 
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In  May,  1 795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacaat 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor,  It 
may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr«  Dwight  the  attention 
of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructer,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and  which  he 
had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College,  was  so  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
deternuning  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  course  pointed 
Out  by  public  opinion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Accordingly,  he  was,  with  great  imanimity,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  important  and  resoectable  station ;  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September  of  that  year,  ana  presided  at  the  pubhc  Com- 
mencement ;  and,  in  December  following,  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  unmtemipted  harmony,  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  give  him  up. 
Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their  minister  with  more 
reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  the  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage,  its  num- 
bers were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  a  looseness  of  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and  its  reputation 
'had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  community. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered,  was  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the  students.  This  pernicious  spi- 
rit had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  tne 
close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natural,  it  found  easy  access 
to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths,  who  were  fascinated  with 
ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  independence,  and  who  were 
easily  induced  to  shake  off*  what  they  considered  the  shackles  of 
habit  and  superstition.  The  dcCTce  to  which  it  prevailed  may  be 
conjectured  irom  the  following  tact.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the 

Erincipal  English  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  familiarly 
nown  by  them  than  by  their  own.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  or 
Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  jouth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced,  and 
accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument,  and  vanquish- 
ed, and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished  from 
the  College* 
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He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pursumg 
a  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  ^^  The  public 
f says  Professor  Silliman)  have  been  little  aware  of  the  extent  and 
mversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  Institution. 
He  has,  in  fact,  Ascharged  the  duties  of  four  offices,  either  of  which 
's,  ordinarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and 
talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general  super- 
intendence and  responsibility  constituting  the  appropriate  duties  of 
(he  presidency;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instructed  the  senior 
class  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology."* 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  long  ex* 
perience  in  this  employment,  had  made  hun  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  youthiul  character,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
govern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  ^^  The  students 
(says  Professor  Silliman)  habitually  expected  the  senior  year  widi 
much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable 
instructions ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  President  Dwight  de» 
lighted  much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eluci* 
date.  Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted  by  the  students  in 
appropriate  text-books,  the  order  oi  which  he  observed  in  his  re- 
citations, he  always  thought  for  himself  with  much  independence, 
but  with  a  respectml  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence. 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors  in  question  he  sometimes  found 
reason  to  controvert,  and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same 
independence  of  mind,  and  was  wiUins  that  they  too  should  differ 
from  him,  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior 
class  were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  series  of  familiar  lee* 
tures ;  and  the  driest  parts  of  lo^ic  and  metaphjrsics  were  rendered 
interesting  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President,  enlivened  by 
aereeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprighdiness, 
mich,  while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

^  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction^  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
and  human  business ;  for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
fully and  extensively ;  few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and  been 
more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocendy  accessible 
points. 

^  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
care  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  1>efore  them,  but  to  fit 
them,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon  them 
with  parental  solicitu(fe,  for  the  various  scenes  into  woichthi^ 
were  to  pass  in  life. 
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^^  In  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  customarily  came  be- 
fore  the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  tne  decision 
of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a 
consideFable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his.  instructions,  will  remem- 
ber, that  not  on  a  lew  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  till,  excited  by  the  re-acting  stimulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  cloquendy,  and  with  a 
more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was  usual  m  his  regular  writ- 
ten discourses. 

"  It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his  duty : 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  aae- 
quately  done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Till  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary,  he  heard  the 
senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  customary,  and  on 
most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the  length  that  would 
have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1793,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  niunber  of  students  was 
one  himdred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession, 
they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency  amount- 
ed to  tluree  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexampled  in  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
sidency^, infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  College. 
To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  ofan 
early  and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputation  was  an  im- 
portant exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
formed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions ;  two  of  which  dispu- 
ted before  him  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graauates.  It  was  the  practice  for 
each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them 
to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought  proper.  At  that  time 
infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  state,  and  in  the  coun- 

a;  and  an  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
ristianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argument ; 
and  that  tneir  instructers  were  afiraid  to  investigate  the  question 
respecting  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  tne  field 
of  open  and  fair  discussion.  One  of  the  questions  presented  by 
the  frst  division  was  this  :  ".4r«  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J^ew 
Testament  the  Word  of  God?'^^  To  their  surprise  the  President 
selected  it  for- discussion  ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they 
pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they 
advanced  as  their  own ;  ana  requested  those  who  should  write  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  re- 
rerence.    Most  if  nq^  all  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward 
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as  the  champions  of  Infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  dis- 
cussion, he  tirst  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken  ;  triumphant- 
ly refuted  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement 
of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant;  and,  to  their  astonishment| 
convinced  them  that  theit  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly 
superficial.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a  direct  defence  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and 
animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  efiect  upon 
the  students  was  electncal.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  es- 
pouse her  cause  was  now  as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to 
profess  a  behef  in  Christianity,  unable  to  endure  the  exposure 
of  argument,  she  fled  firom  the  retreats  of  learning,  ashamed  and 
disgraced. 

His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  firom 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.  The 
College  laws,  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Presidency,  were 
the  same  which  ware  generally  in  being  before  his  admission  to 
College  as  a  student.  They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
fix>m  the  statutes  of  the  EngUsh  Universities ;  were  made  for  other 
times,  and  for  a  very  different  state  of  society.  Without  proposing 
in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written  code  of  laws,  he 
effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  administration.  The  go- 
vernment of  College  became  as  really  new,  as  if  every  statute  had 
been  altered.  A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on 
^'  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,''  furnished  him  and  his  companions 
with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  Justify  this  change,  and  became,  in 
a  sense,  the  only  written  law  in  rorce*  The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  that,  as  the  laws  of  the  College  were  few  and  general,  the 
Faculty  might  proceed,  in  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  discretion.  The  intercourse  between  the  oflB- 
cers  and  the  students  was  placed  on  a  new  footing :  the  latter 
were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gentlemen,  and  no  other 
marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those  which  gentle- 
men of  course  render  to  each  other.  The  distinctions  between  the 
classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious,  were  prevent- 
ed. That  degrading  servility  to  which,  under  the  authority  of  long 
estabUshed  usage,  the  freshman  class  had  been  subjected,  was 
abolished.  The  practice  of  inflicting  fines  for  infractions  of  the 
laws,  was  abro^ted ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  that  species  of  punishment  for  absence  from  prayers  or  re- 
citation, or  for  any  other  offence  of  a  character  not  more  heinous. 
Instead  of  pursuing  a  course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  on  the  parent,  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty,  by  preventing  6f- 
fences.  In  the  room  of  pecuniary  exactions  for  neglect  of  study, 
and  other  violations  of  duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  as  well  as 
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to  lua  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  con- 
duct, on  his  love  of  reputation,  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his 
prospects  in  life.  These  appeals  were  aUnost  always  successful. 
When  the^  failed,  early  notice  of  this  &ct  was  eivcn  to  the  parent. 
If  their  united  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  me  offender  was  pri- 
vately informed  that  his  connexion  with  College  had  ceased.  This 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  fireshman  year ;  at  the 
dose  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly  relieved  of  those  who  had 
manifested  a  setded  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his 
sincere  endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  voung  offender.  If 
an  offence  was  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible,  was  private  ;  and 
this,  whether  tne  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
ed their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculationj  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
hiffhly  emcacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  system,  those 
woo  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  Jthe  reciuisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
*^  Matriculation  Book  ;^^  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fiur  character  for  correct  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  &vour,  also,  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  living  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  senior  class, 
in  all  their  dimculties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.     In  every  such  case,  the  instructer  was  forgotten  in  the 
friend  and  father.    He  entered  into  their  interests  and  feelings,  iust 
as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he  yielded  the  necessary  relief, 
he  endeared  himself  to  them  permanently  by  his  kindness.     The 
members  of  the  senior  class,  who  wished  to  engage  for  a  season, 
after  leaving  College,  in  the  business  of  instruction,  applied  to  him 
regularly  to  procure  them  eligible  situations.     So  lively  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and  so  willing  and  active  * 
bis  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  applications  failed  of 
beins  successful.    He  remembered  the  feelings  of  a  young  man 
just  leaving  College,  widiout  a  profession,  wimout  property,  and 
with  no  means  of  support  but  the  blessing  of  Gkxl  and  his  own  ex- 
ertions.    Nothing  eave  him  higher  pleasure  than  to  encourage  the 
heart  of  every  youm  so  situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and 
to  open  to  him  the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students  whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended, 
if  stated,  would  almost  exceed  belief.    With  others,  who  were  in 
more  affluent  circumstances,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confi- 
dential conversation  on  their  plan  of  life,  explain  to  them  their  pe- 
culiar dangers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  eminence  in  their  proles* 
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sions,  and  to  form  for  themselves  a  high  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence. The  respect  and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his 
pupils,  (after  leavmg  College)  whenever  they  visited  New-Haven, 
as  well  as  when  they  met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  his  efforts  to  serve  them,  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  re- 
ward in  doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  pupils  fiamai- 
iiarly  spoke  of  him,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  oy  the  most 
honourable  appellation,  ^^  the  youno  man^s  friend.^' 

There  can  oe  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  effects  of 
his  presidency.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pious 
clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon  it  but 
a  few  books  on  theology.  It  has  always  struggled  forward  through 
great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  want  of  those  funds 
which  arc  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity.  Those 
at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Institution  but  its  extensive 
reputation,  would  indeed  be  astonished  were  they  told  how  small 
is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it  has  received.  The  men  of 
wealth,  in  the  state  where  it  is  situated,  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
alized its  importance  to  bestow  upon  it  their  bounty.  The  state, 
also,  though  at  times  she  has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet  rivalled  the 
munificence  of  her  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  towards 
their  seminaries  of  learning.  In  her  public  funds,  she  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  the  richest  state  in  the  Union  ;  yet  the 
College,  emphatically  her  ornament  and  her  glory,  has  but  too 
sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage.  We  have  already  seen  its 
situation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  inducted  into  the  presidency. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied 
assiduity  and  exertions,  and  those  of  his  companions  in  office,  it 
assumed  a  new  appearance.  Its  numbers  increased,  its  discipline 
was  revived  and  mvigorated,  its  morals  were  purified,  and  its  rela- 
tive character  greatly  elevated. 

The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  College  was  at^ 
tended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  msubordi- 
nation,  growmg  out  of  thepoliticalsituationof  the  civilized  world, 
had  seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  High  notions 
of  fi^edom  and  personal  independence  prevailed  among  all  ages. 
And  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  instances  the  minc^  of 
youths  as  well  as  of  men  were  disposed  to  yield,  was  resistance 
to  authoritif.  Many  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  have  wit- 
nessed its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  insurrection,  which  have,  for 
the  time,  subverted  their  authority,  and  destroyed  their  usefulness. 
Yale  College  wholly  escaped  these  evils.  No  general  combina- 
tion of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  occurred  during 
his  presidency.  This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office.  He  well 
knew  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  students,  and  the  steady  watchfulness 
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of  its  officers.  Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  onpha* 
ticaliy  so  in  the  character  of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approachea 
of  itie  storm  which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  providea  in  season 
the  means  of  defence  and  secunty.  On  ever^  occasion  of  this 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character,, 
his  tnergy  ;  a  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree.  His  decision  and  inflexibihty  to  his  purpose  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

At  tne  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant.     The  Corporation  proposed  to  appoint  him, 
in  form,  to  the  office.    For  the  iurst  ten  years,  he  woula  consent  to 
none  but  an  annual  appointment.     In  1805,  it  was  made  permar 
nent.    During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
with  almost  no  assistance  finom  his  brethren,  and  very  rarely  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  clergy* 
Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  commenced  the  deli- 
very of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  either  office ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils  against  the  contagion. 
These  lectures  were  not  written  out ;  the  weak  state  of  his  eyea 
forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  purpose.    After  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty,  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  prevented  him  from  delivering  even  the  whole  of  that  num- 
ber.   They  were  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  were  listened  to  with 
Seat  interest.    Had  not  the  batde  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and 
e  victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that 
they  were  left  unfinished.    No  one,  not  personally  acauainted  with 
the  fects,  can  realize  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings 
firom  weakness  of  sight.      For  years  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.     He  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
gutta  strena.     Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great 
as  to  produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten 
apoplexy.     Occasionally,  for  weeks  together,  the  anguish  of  his 
eyes  was  so  intense  that  it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off 
his  mind  to  any  other  object.     And  often,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  sleep,  he  has  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspi- 
ration, has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  he  earlj 
began  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  these  volumes.  His  practice  was 
to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath  in  term  time.  By 
this  arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years*  Thus 
each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  collegiate  period,  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plaa 
of  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it  in  snort 
notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons,  and  delivered  them  twice  to 
Us  people  before  his  removal.    At  New-Haven,  he  twice  went 
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llirou^h  with  them  in  the  same  state ;  firequentlji  however,  adding 
to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement* 

In  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
elogy,  the  Corporation  allowed  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  era* 
ploy  an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  trifling,  yet 
the  place  was  coveted,  and  ree;ularly  applied  for,  a  length  of  time 
before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  immediately  to  write  out  these 
Lectures ;  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or  forty  a  year 
until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he  commenced  this 
task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  depended,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuensis ; 
which  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dictated. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a  single  dav ; 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  ¥ras  employed  in  writing  his  Travels,  and  Occasional  Ser- 
mons. When  interrupted  by  company,  if  propriety  did  not  forbid, 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  together ; 
conversing  with  the  company,  and  also  dictating  to  the  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  de- 
livers a  valedictory  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  decree.  Perhaps 
BO  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  pubhc  attention,  or 
were  listened  to  with  a  liveUer  interest,  than  the  sermons  delivered 
on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  to  ver- 
81^  such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  of  Hymna 
suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  pubhc  worship.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  committee  of  that  body 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  by  wh<Mn 
it  was  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  use  of  the  Conjerega* 
tional  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  states. 
In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task,  he  made  alterations,  of  mors 
or  less  consequence,  in  a  consklerable  number  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Psalms ;  and  composed  thirty-three  entire  psalms,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
of  cohc  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady  course 
of  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  ms  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode  on  horseback, 
extensively ;  and  constandy  cultivated  a  kirse  finit  and  kitchen 
garden  with  his  own  hands.  For  this  particular  species  of  labour 
he  had  a  high  relish.  His  garden  was  distinguished  for  its  beau^ 
and  its  productiveness :  for  the  excellence  of  its  vegetables,  the 
abundance  and  deUcacy  of  its  firuits,  and  the  choice  variety  of  its 
flowers.  Nor  did  the  habit  cease  with  him  after  his  removal  to 
Mew-Haven.  He  there  pursued  the  same  course — making  it  his 
coBgtaat  practice,  through  the  whok  ■aaaon  ibr  gandening,  to  woA 
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at  least  an  hour  every  morning  before  breakfast.  In  other  parts 
of  the  year,  he  walked  much  and  daily ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often 
in  the  winter,  when  no  other  mode  ol  exercise  was  convenient,  he 
would  cut  his  firewood.  On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
uniformity  and  perseverance  ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.  With 
reference,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du- 
ring the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September* 
This  practice  he  continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept tne  last  year ;  when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
by  which  it  was  terminated.  In  these  various  journeys,  it  is  com- 
puted that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New-England  states,  and  the  state  of 
New- York.  He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  from  the 
beauties  of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within 
those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection, 
which  he  did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
took  notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journeys ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out,  for  the  gratification  of  his  iiatmily. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials,  from  time 
to  time,  ior  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
comprised,  not  only  un  account  of  the  chmate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed,  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions,  civil,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious; and  the  chamcter  of  the  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
abovementioned  states.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he  was 
greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair  and  illiberal  accounts,  which  are 
given  oi  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  httle  else  than  caricature 
both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion,  also,  tliere 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  which 
would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Chiistian.  These  circumstances  arose  firom  the  sin- 
gular character  and  romantic  history  of  the  aborigines  ;  from  the 
recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  from  the  cha- 
racter, views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers ;  from  the  advance- 
ments it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts ;  the  character  of  its 
government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and,  in  short,  from  its  progress 
m  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community,  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journeys  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
which  he  travelled ;  and  derived,  from  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  arranged, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication :  the  whole  form- 
ing materiab  for  uree  octavo  volumes.    It  is  believed,  by  those 
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whp  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
wosk  has  appearea  which  contains  so  much  correct  information 
concerning  tne  subjects  of  vrhich  it  treats,  as  this.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
deeming our  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calumnies  which 
have  b^n  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign  travellers. 

These  journeys  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
great  numbers  of  the  clei^,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  religious 
character,  in  the  states  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
tion was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respected  his  feel- 
ings and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  general  and 
local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  than  almost 
any  other  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execution  of  very  numerous 
and  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
tions, which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men- 
tioned. By  nis  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  distin- 
guished men  around  him,  ^'  The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
AND  Sciences''  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799 ; 
and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
view  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut.  This 
he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu- 
ted  a  list  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  me  execution  of 
the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
account  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after- 
wards published.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
by  other  gendemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he  imagin- 
ed, to  obtain  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour 
and  no  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied 
than  his  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accomplisheo. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  ana  the  exer- 
tions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre- 
eminent in  this  country  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  great  cause 
for  die  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds,  also,  he 
was  a  Uoeral  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  increase  the  pjro- 
fits  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in  diat  state.  The 
amount  of  moneys  received  from  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions. 
establiahed  in  the  year  1809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  and  until 
his  dNdi  was  <me  of  its  active  and  influential  officers* 
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Such  was  die  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  ^emioaiy, 
at  Andover,  in  diat  state.  From  its  commencement,  he  was  one  of 
the  visiters  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce  with  great  en^gedness  and  punctuality.  For  it,  his  labours, 
Iris  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  were  ever  ready ;  and  in  its  pros- 
perity he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  over 
which  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn  fordi 
the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — **  Thb 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society'^ — it  was  the  ardent  widi  of 
President  Dwight,  to  see  a  similar  institution  established  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of  smaller  and 
more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  st^ngly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  National 
Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far  more  extensively 
useful.  Althou^  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  pre- 
sent at  the  establishment  of  ^'  The  American  Bible  Society/'  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which  not  only  met 
wim  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest 
encouragement,  and  his  earnest  prayers  ;  and  it  was  a  consoling 
consideration  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accompUshed,  ana 
making  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness  and  re* 
spectaoilit^. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  resources^ 
he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he  rendered  to 
■an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  their  usefulness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  especially  while  head 
of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to  by  clergymen,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject 
of  their  professional  concerns.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him  for 
his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers,  in  all  associations  of  the 
clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  ac- 
tive and  influential;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measures  fcnr  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  gooa  of  the 
community.  His  services  were  extensively  sought  as  a  peac^na- 
ker,  in  removing  difficulties  between  ministers  and  their  peoplci 
and  in  restoring  harmony  in  churches.  Applications  for  private 
teachers,  and  instructers  of  public  schools,  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  The 
infant  semii^es  of  our  country  oflen  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
election  of  ffeir  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors.  These  various 
applications^  not  only  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  subjected 
him  to  a  laboffiiNHi  oorreapmdenoe,  and  to  no  inoonsidaraue 'to^ 
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peiiBe.  Yet  lii»  Mdent  desire  to  do  Eood,  by  imcMDving  the  educa^ 
lion  o£  the  young,  by  difiusing  valuable  knowledge,  by  advancing 
tke  literary  character  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pros- 
ptriiy  of  the  church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gratuitous  services 
tar  others  not  iriiEsome,  but  pleauMint. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished, individuals,  and  on  other  pubUc  and  extraordinary  occa* 
sioos.  Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following 
ii  a  catakmie  of  these  productions,  ana  of  various  others  of  a 
difecent  chiBLracter  publi&ed  during  that  period. 

In  1797,  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
af  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca^ 
laureate  in  Yale  College. — ^And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Bev.  Eltzur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

•  In  1 798,  a  Sennon,  entitled  ^^  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the  pre- 
sent Crisis,'^  delivered  at  New-Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that 
year* 

In  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Marsh* 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

lb  1808,  a  Sennon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution 
in  Andover,  and  the  ordination  of  die  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson, 
D.  D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
IwlL 

In  IB  10,  a  Charity  Sennon,  preached  at  New-Haven. 

In  1813,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  Uie  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathamel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in  the  same  year* 

A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon,  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
en  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  ofSciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year* 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New- 
England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was  distinguished  for 
hospitality.  At  New-Haven  be  was  still  more  liable  to  company 
than  ai  Greenfield ;  and  very  few  men,  m  any  profession,  or  em- 
ploymeat,  in  that  state,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no  one  witk 
oiQire  ahaalttte  kiadoess  and  liberality.    A  gnat  pcoportioa  of  re- 
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spectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  persons  of  a  religious 
cnaracter,  visiting  or  passing  through  that  town,  were  desirous  of 
being  introduced  to  nim.  It  is  believed  that  very  few,  who  en- 
joyed the  opportunity,  ever  left  him  without  being  gratified  with 
the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  his 
avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers,  or  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice,  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  legislature ; 
and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it 
laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the  studtstits. 
They  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  town ;  and,  of 
course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspection,  and  control^ 
of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  necessarily  productive  of 
evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board  to  present  their  statement.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
these  applications  were  unsuccessful.  On  both  these  occasions, 
his  address  to  that  honourable  body  was  universally  admired  as 
a  distinguished  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  drew,  firom  all 
who  heard  it,  the  strongest  expression  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applications,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased,  be- 
yond all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  build- 
m^s,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it  still  flou- 
risned ;  and  was  considered,  throughout  the  country,  as  inferior  to 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Students  from  every 
part  of  the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  from  some  of  tfa^ 
southern  states,  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  who  were 
educated  at  the  north.  The  College  thus  derived,  from  the  ta- 
lents and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advan- 
tage, for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  have  been  in- 
deoted  to  the  liberality  of  the  state. 

By  such  long  continued  and  unintermitted  application  to  literary 
and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  fact.  The  re^larity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate  manner 
of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he  pursued ; 
all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that 
age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty.  No  ap- 
parent declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either  of  his  body 
or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his  imagination 
as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform  and  efficient, 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  September,  1815,  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- 
York.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the 
^summit  of  the  ndghbouring  mountains,  with  the  same  views,  aod 
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tor  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  yisited  so  many  similar  objects 
m  New-England.     After  travelling  westward  as  far  as  Hamilton 
Collesey  h^pelinquished  the  idea  of  proceeding  iarthcr  in  his  jour- 
ney, m  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  had  been 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the  extraordinaiy 
equinoctial  storm  of  that  year.     As  usual,  he  preached  every  Sab- 
bath on  that  journey,  and  was  thought  by  his  friends  never  to  have 
discovered  more  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
than  on  these  occasions.     This  viras  the  last  journey  that  he  ever 
made.     On  the  meeting  of  College  in  October,  he  resumed  his 
customary  labours  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  recitation-room,  and 
perfomed  them  with  his  usual  vigour,  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the  first  threatening  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  became  a  victim.     That  attack  was 
severe  and  painful,  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  did  not  witness 
it  can  have  no  conception.     It  made  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  in 
a  constitution  which  had  increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a  ''  good  old  age.''     His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
were  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and  heart-searching  test.   The 
pain  which  he  endured,  and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude, 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description.    For  several  weeks,  during 
the  month  of  April,  scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either 
by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.    Amidst 
all  his  suficrings,  not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped 
firom  his  lips.     His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  un- 
clouded.    Patience  under  suffering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  stnking  and  exemplary 
manner,  from  day  to  day.    His  conversation  was  the  conversation 
of  a  Christian,  not  only  fi^e  firom  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerfiil 
and  aiumated  *,  his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  sub- 
mission, and  hope. 

At  the  end  ot  twelve  weeks  his  disease  assumed  a  more  favour- 
able appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  relief  from 
his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbroken,  raised 
the  hopes  of  his  friends  that  he  might  recover.     He  was  unable  to 

S reach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation.  On  the  2d  of 
une,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion durine  his  sickness,  from  Psafan  xciv*  17, 18,  19 :  ^'  Unless  the 
Lord  had  been  mv  help^  my  smU  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence. 
When  I  said,  My  foot  stippeth ;  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  held  me  up, 
hi  the  multUude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my 
iond*^^  After  a  pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  allusion 
to  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  had  recently  been  placed,  and  the  little  probability  there  was, 
for  a  time,  that  he  should  recover,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  die  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly 
impreswe  uid  affecting.  In  no  iiistance,  during  his  presidency, 
Vot.  L  « 
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until  then,  had  he  been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sickness,  or  anj 
other  cause.  The  change  in  his  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  great  and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was 
new,  ttie  thoughts  were  deeply  interesting,  the  language  plain,  but 
forcible,  the  manner  of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
mind  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  coinprised 
of  youths,  full  of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation  and 
happiness,  would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have 
been,  when  hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher 
the  following  truths,  on  the  true  character  of  worldly  good  : 

''  To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verse 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  oi  his  reason,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all  these 
things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To  the  eye 
of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and  they  are 
seen  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

^  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these  things, 
with  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I  have  covetea 
reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly  gratifications;  either  to 
such  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation,  are  innocent;  or,  such  as 
cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

^^  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  refeired,  all  these 
things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  valua- 
ble in  any  supposable  degree,  their  value  was  gone.  They  could 
not  relieve  me  from  pain ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to  health ; 
they  could  not  prolong  my  life ;  they  could  promise  me  no  good  in 
the  life  to  come.     What  then  were  these  things  to  iiys  ? 

— ''^  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  ftianncr  which  has  been  vpt* 
cified,  must  necessarily  regard  these  objects,  however  harmless,  or 
even  useful,  they  may  be  supposed  in  tneir  nature,  as  having  been 
hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being.  Jn  all  his 
attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and 
the  commands  of  his  Maker ;  became  regardless  of  his  duty,  and 
his  salvation ;  and  hazarded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the  soul  would  have 
been  beg^red,  and  undone ;  that  the  gold  of  the  world  would  not 
have  made  him  rich ;  nor  its  esteem  nonourable ;  nor  its  favour 
happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven ;  the  loving-kindness  of  God ;  and  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal. 

"  Let  me  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  engaged  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  lignt  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachmf^nt  to  them  which  you  so  strongly  feel,  is  unfounded, 
viftin,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin.    You  will  one  day  view 
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liMm  from  ft  dying  bed.  There,  should  you  retain  your  reasoni 
Aey  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  two  lottlly  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have  hitherto  seen 
hut  one:  that,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring,  as  it  now  appears, 
will  then  be  hidclen  from  your  sieht ;  and  another,  which  you  have 
not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will  stare  you  in  the  face, 
and  fill  you  with  amazement  and  bitterness.  No  lon^r  pretended 
4nend8,  and  real  flatterers :  they  will  unmask  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear only  as  tempters,  deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between 
you  and  heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God,  and  cheated 
yon  out  of  eternal  life.'* 

^  But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you  to  have  me- 
rited, in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those  acts 
of  my  life  concerning  wnich  I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  entertain ;  those,  which  to  me  appeared  the  least 
exceptionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothine.  The  mercy 
of  God,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race  through  Uie  all-sufficient 
and  dorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  jrielded  me  the  only 
feunoBition  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the  grave.  During  the  long 
continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  always,  except  when  in  pa- 
roxysms of  sufFenng,  in  circumstances  entirely  fitted  for  solemn 
contemplation,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  survey  this  most  inte- 
resting of  all  subjects  on  every  side.  As.  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
vestigations, let  me  assure  you,  and  that  from  the  neighbom^ood 
of  die  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in  the  Righieousness  of  Christ, 
is  the  only  foundation  furnished  by  earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which, 
when  you  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or  willin^lyi 
rest  tne  everlasting  life  of  your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing 
else,  will  be  to  feed  tpon  the  toind^  and  tup  vp  the  east  toind*  You 
will  then  be  at  the  door  of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Judee ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account 
of  the  deeds  done  m  the  boJh  ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  fiiml 
sentence  of  acmiittal  or  condemnation  ;  ana  will  stand  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  or  oi  hell.  In  these  amazing  circumstances  vou  will 
mfinitely  need— let  me  persuade  you  to  oelieve,  and  to  feel,  that 
you  will  infinitely  need — a  firm  foundation,  on  which  you  may  stand, 
and  finmn  which  you  will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other 
such  foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages,  Then  you  will  believe, 
dien  you  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  othor.  The  world,  stable  as  it 
BOW  seems,  will  then  be  sliding  away  firom  imder  your  feet.  All 
earthly  things  on  wUch  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  re- 
cede and  vanish.  To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for 
safety  ?" 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  met  at  New-Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  delibera- 
tions. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  estabhshment  of  the  Domestic 
IGssioiiBiy  Society  of  that  state  fiw  building  up  its  waste  churches^ 
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in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  aasistance* 
The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguished  for  revivals  of 
religion ;  and  he  listened,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with^y  and 
gratitude,  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  work  of  God.  After  the 
recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand communicants,  including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received 
the  elements.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break  the 
bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obviously 
exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  consented.  His  prayer  on  that 
occasion  was  eminently  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  anni- 
hilated the  distance  between  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
around  him;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  together.  The  ad- 
dress, which  blended  the  affecting,  considerations  customarily 
growing  out  of  die  sacrament,  with  others  derived  from  the  tn- 
umphs  of  the  cross  to  which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an 
imprt\ssion  on  the  audience  which  probably  will  not  disappear  but 
with  life. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflicted^ 
and  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  tlm?atened,  was  not 
removed  5  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was 
able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class  of  theo- 
logical students  wlio  wore  pursuing  their  studies  under  his  direction. 
Still,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  re- 
peatedly to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  gained  relief  from  his  excruciating  distress.  But 
his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  and 
official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  seraion  whicn  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  wrote,  during  this  season,  sevcnd  essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  on  other  subjects — the  whole  forming  matter  for  a  considera- 
ble volume.  The  last  of  these  essays  was  finished  three  days 
before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  poem  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  lines — a  work  of  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  Avhich  is,  a  contest  between  Genius  and  Common  Sense,  on 
their  comparative  merits — the  (juestion  referred  to  and  decided  by 
Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series  of  essays  on  moral  and  literary 
subjects,  under  tne  title  of  "  The  Friend}^  to  be  pubhshed  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  once  a  week,  in  a  half  sheet.  Several 
numbers  were  written,  as  an  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  by  the  experiment,  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  witnout  interfering  with  his  other  duties.  He  had 
also  projected  a  periodical  publication,  to  combine  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  plan  than  any  sinde  work  of  the  kind  tnat  has  appeared 
in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publica- 
tion he  had  drawn  up ;  and  it  was  his  dctehnination,  had  his  life 
1»een  spared,  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  hav^ 
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oommeiiced-  it  without  delay;  engaging  himself  to  furnish  one 
quarter  of  the  original  matter  in  every  number.  It  was,  however, 
apparent:  to  his  mends,  and  probably  to  himself,  that  unless  he 
should  succeed  in  gaining  relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about 
him,  his  constitution,  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  the  end 
give  way  to  such  uninterrupted  pain  and  suffering.  His  patience 
and  foruuide,  and  even  his  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him ;  but 
fearful  inroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.  His  mind 
did  not  lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour ;  but  his  flesh  and  strength 
daily  wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  which  his 
disease  occasioned.  He  presided  at  the  Commencement,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  six  weeks  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to  amend :  and 
he  was  able  usually  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occasionally 
during  the  week.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preached  all  day, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town; 
|md  m  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before  the  executive 
and  the  great  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  bore  his  pub- 
lic solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI.  sermon  of 
the  following  series,  against  the  unhallowed  law  authorizing  di- 
vorces. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  term,  he 
preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  sacrament.  Those 
who  heard  him  will  long  recollect  that  his  text  was.  Matt.  v.  16, 
Let  your  light  so  shine  oefore  meriy  that  they  may  see  your  good 
toorksj  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  was  his  last 
sermon ;  and  the  acuninistration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  fol- 
lowed it,  his  last  public  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

"  Although  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  filled  every  one  with 
anxiety,  it  was  observed,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "  that  he  ut- 
tered himself  with  his  usual  force  and  animation ;  and  in  perform- 
ing the  communion-service,  he  appeared  much  softened  and  af- 
fected ;  nor  was  he  sensible  of  unconunon  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  so  long  a  service. 

^'  He  beean,  as  usual,  to  hear  the  senior  class ;  and  persevered^ 
although  often  with  extreme  inconvenience,  in  hearing  them  at  in- 
tervals, for  three  or  four  weeks.  He  often  came  into  the  recitation^ 
room  languid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself  expressing  his 
intention  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then  retire ;  but,  insen- 
sibly kindlins  with  his  subject,  his  physical  system  seemed  tempo- 
rarily excited  by  the  action  of  his  mmo,  and  he  would  discourse 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even  throw  a  charm  of 
qirightUness  and  brilliancy  over  his  communications.  He  met  the 
8eni(Hr  class,  for  the  last  tLtne,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  37th.  He 
candit  cold,  was  worse  firom  the  exertion,  and  aid  not  go  out  agam* 

^  He  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class  at  his  house. 
Their  last  recitation  was  only  a  week  before  lus  death ;  his  suffer*' 
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ings  were  extreme ;  his  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  uttttr 
himself  at  all ;  but  again  his  mmd  abstracted  itself  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indeUble 
Impression  on  the  mmds  of  his  pupQs.  It  was  his  last  effort  in  his 
delightful  employment  of  instruction.^' 

Iwing  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind  was 
as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health.  Probably  there  are 
very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  wlBch  he  wrote 
more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  friends :  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Hartfoid,  who 
was  also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  hghts  of 
his  class  were  nearly  extinguished ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that 

gentleman  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
le  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.  D.  of  Huntington.  With  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost 
harmony,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesoay  the 
nmptoms  of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had 
tfcme  at  any  time  previous ;  and  his  family  and  physicians  were 
led  to  entertain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and 
was  experiencing  a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning 
however,  as  he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous 
affection,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was 
succeeded  by  a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsi* 
Bess.  When  the  pnysicians  visited  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  f^e* 
noon,  they  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  him.  He  continued  strongly 
affected  by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  piuse 
was  quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  consi* 
derable  degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and^ 
at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  eve* 
aing  he  became  moi-e  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  in* 
creased.  In  order  to  i*elicvc  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  budanuin  was  administered.  He  did  not  converse  mueli 
m  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  tto 
brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep,  owing,  probably,  to  the  opiate  wbicn  he  had 
tdketu  On  Thursoay  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dresse^L 
«nd  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  incEnea 
to  drowBineM  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  frequently  groaned 
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bam  ejijcme  ptin  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  into  con- 
versation through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude ;  inauired  parti- 
cularly of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  called  to  see  him^ 
concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  families,  and  showed  the 
same  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfaire,  that  he  had  uniformly 
manifested  through  life.  At  evening  he  attempted  to  make  his 
usual  £unily  prayer,  and  proceeded  for  a  few  mmutes  with  clear- 
ness and  propriety ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  uttenmce,  and  he  desistecL  This  was  the  last  attempt  he 
made  to  pray  in  the  femily. 

Through  Thursdav  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  and  cKs- 
tressed,  resting  but  little ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apparent, 
from  his  symptoms,  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countenance 
and  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approacmng.  From  the  great 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  his 
nervous  svstem  caused  by  his  disease,  and  perhaps,  from  the  effect 
which  it  $ad  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  hy  his 
Cunily,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  The 
feict  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  sug- 
gestion, that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or  directions  to  give^ 
with  regard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay*  Hereceived  the 
intelligence  with  great  calmness ;  and,  as  soon  as  Jiis  situation 
would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 
Under  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind  was  more  prone  to  wan- 
der than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days.  It  recurred,  however, 
to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state,  when  the  paroxysm  ceased.  At 
short  intervals  through  the  day,  when  he  was  the  most  nearly  free 
from  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  subjects  in  his  usual  manner. 
SubjccU  connected  with  the  great  object  of  his  labours,  his  de* 
sires,  and  his  prayers  throuen  life — the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  revivals  of  religion,  uie  propagation  of  Christianity,  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures — were  not  only  near  his  hearty, 
but,  when  mentioned,  kindled  his  feelings  and  awakened  his  de- 
votion. A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  being  taken  so  unwell^ 
he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshroan,  at  Serampore,  a 
very  elegant  printed  specunen  of  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. On  this  subject,  he  was  peculiarly  interested,  and  express- 
ed himself  feelingly  and  with  force,  on  the  progress  of  evangelical 
Inith  among  the  heathen. 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  request,  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him.  He  listened  to  it 
with  great  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one  or  two 
places ;  spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the  subject 
of  the  chapter ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  exclahned,  '^  O,  what  a  glo- 
rious  apostrophe !''  He  also  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  the 
opinions  ajod  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  divines,  particu- 
mrlj  Clark  and  Waterland,  on  the  doctrine  w  the  Trinity. 
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The  subject  of  his  afjppoaching  dissolution  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  very  near ;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength ; 
but  still  it  might  be  so,  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud-^ 
denlv  ffive  way*  Upon  being  reminded  that  his  reUgious  friends 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelines  at  me  prospect 
of  death,  he  began  to  make  some  remarks  upon  Uie  sreat  and  pre- 
cious promises  of  the  gospel,  when  he  was  seized  widi  a  paroxysm 
of  distress,  which  prevented  him  from  proceeding.  A  few  hours 
before  his  death,  tne  subject  was,  for  the  last  time^  mentioned. 
He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  object  in  view ;  and,  though  he 
■poke  with  difficulty,  he  answered,  with  entire  clearness,  that  m  the 
extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  visited  in  the  spring,  during 
some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  expectation  of  recovering,  he 
had  experienced  more  support  and  comfort  from  religion,  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  than  he  had  ever  realized  at  any  former 

Seriod  of  his  life.  ^^  Had  I  died  then,  (said  he)  that  fact  would 
oubtless  have  been  considered  as  afibrding  strong  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  my  faith ;  but,  as  1  recovered,  it  probably 
made  but  little  impression."  It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated 
by  him,  that  it  was  more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenor  of  a  person^s 
hfe,  as  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  his  religious  character,  than 
upon  declarations  made  upon  a  death-bed.  In  the  above-mentioned 
remark,  theye  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  intended  that  it  should  apply  to  his  former  sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
John.  While  listening  to  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^0,what  triumphant  truths!"  Afterwards  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
spoke  with  lively  interest  on  various  passages.  His  mind  evi- 
dently wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading,  and  it  was 
not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to  him, 
that  he  hoped  he  was  able,  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt  the 
language  ox  the  Psalmist:  ^^Thaugh  I  walk  through  the vallevof  tht 
ghadaw  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me — Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  tii«."  He  immediately  replied,  "  I  hope 
so."  For  several  of  his  last  hours,  his  organs  of  speech  were  so 
much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  ne  could  articulate  dis- 
tinctly. Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  understood.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind  was  uncloud* 
ed,  and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  death  and  heaven.  He  was 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  sometimes  in  an 
audible  voice,  and  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Kepeated  instances 
occurred,  in  which  his  expressions  were  clcarlv  understood.  In 
all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  ana  adoration.  The 
belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  Christian  duty  was 
'"onfirmed,  by  the  peculiarly  solenm  and  devotional  expression  of 
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his  countenance.  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  that  celestial 
world,  whose  gates,  it  is  numbly  trusted,  were  just  opening  to  re- 
ceive his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest,  pre- 
pared lor  lum  in  nis  Father's  house.  That  he  enjoyed  the  use  of 
his  reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  satisiactorily 
manifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  sitting  by 
him,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him.  Upon  which,  he  inmie- 
diately  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  said,  ^  Yes,''  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  present  that  he  perfecdy  understood  the  question,  and 
the  answer. 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  to 
suffer  much  pain ;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Satimlay  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general  sor- 
row, not  onlv  through  the  state,  but  through  New-England,  and 
extensively  through  the  Union.     Beloved  oy  relatives,  esteemed 
by  his  firiends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  his  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a  mat  puolic, 
as  well  as  [Hl^ate  calamity.     In  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  re- 
sided, and  where  his  worth  was  universally  acknowledged,  he  was 
sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.    His  funeral  was  attended  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  ofJanuary,  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  firom 
New-Haven  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  firom  different  parts  of  the  state.     As  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  stcnres  and  shops  in  the  city  were  shut,  and  business 
suspended.     The  scene  Mras  solemn  and  impressive.    A  deep 
doom  pervaded  the  whole  assembly,  and  every  one  present  felt 
himself  a  mourner.     The  various  religious  services  exhibited  the 
fullest  evidence  of  the  affection  and  respect  which  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  officiated,  entertained  for  his  private  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church,  the  College,  and 
the  community,  had  sustained  in  his  death.   In  many  places,  in  di& 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion,  in  New- York  and  Albany,  meetings  were  held  by  the  alumni 
of  the  College,  resident  in  those  cities,  where  various  public  mani- 
festations of  their  sense  of  his  virtues,  their  regret  for  his  death, 
and  respect  for  his  character,  were  exhibited.   Indeed,  we  know  of 
hut  one  instance  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  such 
extensive  public  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi- 
fidual,  or  respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  so  great  and  good 
a  man,  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  A 
mere  outline  is  all  that  its  limits  will  admit. 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  withm  a  few  years  to 
the  duration  allotted  bv  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ordinary  term  of 
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the  life  of  man,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
which  has  occinred  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may  be 
considered,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  political  or  religious.  In 
each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  m  most  of  them  a  very 
industrious  and  distinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  true 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a*man  of  genius  and  a 
scholar ;  as  an  instructer ;  as  a  preacher ;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked  among 
the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  sourcci 
or  from  his  attainments  m  any  single  walk  of  literature  or  science. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaeed, 
and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  fewn  the  cradte  to 
the  grave.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earliest  efibrts  of  his  mind,  even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and 
extraordinary;  and  that  his  talents  were  as  strongly  marked  atthii 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  fife.  At  every  school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  common- 
ly the  youngest  member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  Col- 
lege, notwiSistanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  em- 
barrassments through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he%as  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eignt  suc- 
ceeding years  after  ne  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied m  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  was  afilictcd  with  disease  and  debility,  and  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  were  extensive  and  profound  ;  not 
confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of  literature,  but 
comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the  languages  and  phi- 
lology, as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study  ;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe  and  almost 
uninterrupted  suffering.  With  this  insurmountable  embarrassment 
he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life.  During  the  great  part  of 
forty  years  ne  was  notable  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty^ 
four  hours  ;  and  often  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  pain  whicb 
he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immediately  behindf  the  eyes, 
amounted  to  anguish.  His  life,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  learnedand  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  gained  from  books  after 
the  period  above  mentioneo,  Avas  almost  exclusively  at  second 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  discouraging. 
Yet  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this 
countrv  has  produced.  Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  stri^ 
king  characteristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  oi 
iS^  powers,  and  delighting  in  their  exercise.    All  his  exertions  were 
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the  effort  of  easy  action*  They  cost  no  labour,  and  occasioned  no 
fioi^e.  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute, 
his  invention  rich,  nis  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his  views  comprehen- 
sive, and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerful  and  commanding.  Never 
was  a  mind  under  better  discipline.  All  his  stores  of  thought  were 
arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every  faculty  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  was  true,  in  conversation,  in  his  lectures  to  his  class, 
and  in  his  public  addresses*  No  emergencv,  however  sudden  or 
pressing,  appeared  to  surprise  him  or  to  find  him  unprepared.  In 
repeated  instances,  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  acci- 
dent left  at  home,  and  he  did  not  discover  it  until  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  to  use  them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new 
subject  of  discourse,  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily,  and  executed 
it  so  well,  that  none  of  the  audience  conjectured  the  fact,  or  sus- 
pected the  want  of  preparation.  His  mind  always  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  was  always  equal  to  it.  It  appeared  to  view  every 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  GocL  Trusting  in  Him,  it 
marched  directly  to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age : — in  the  en- 
tire command  of  his  thoughts.  Having  been  dfnven  by  necessity 
to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  his 
memory,  naturally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention  unusual 
and  surprisine.  It  was  not  the  power  of  recollecting  words,  or 
dates,  or  num  oers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of  remembering 
&cts  and  thoughts :  especially  his  own  thoughts.  When  an  event 
in  historv  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science,  was  once 
known,  ne  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When  a  subject  became 
once  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression.  In 
this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  arranged  volume ;  in  which 
every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and  each  view  of  that  sub- 
ject a  separate  page.  He  perfectly  knew  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  wiU ;  and  always  found  each  im- 
pression as  distinct  and  perfect  a^  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  or  any  other  lite- 
rary performance,  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking,  but  while  waiting  for  his 
amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last  dictated,  he  would 
spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  taxmly  or  his  friends,  with- 
out the  least  embairassment,  delay,  or  confusion  of  thought.  His 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it  from  its  grasp.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  which  he  had  made  in  every 
subject.  When  ccmipany,  or  any  other  occurrence,  compelled  him 
to  hnak  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimes  happen  thkt  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
On  resmuDg  his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was,  t» 
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read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  had  been  written ;  and  he  in- 
stantly would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occuired. 
In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  ne^ 
cessity  obliged  him  to  dictate  uree  letters  at  the  same  time*  Ut 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fiilly  occupied;  and  the  letteis 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  Ught,  the  ccmiprehensioa 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  mcthcS  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  '^  Analysis,^'  at  the  close  of  this 
Memoir ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical,  is  the 
plan  of  his  lectures.  This  Analvsis  was  formed  from  me  lectures 
themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  himself; 
but  in  completing  them,  reUed  exclusively  on  toe  scheme  of  thought 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  have  rarely  seen  any  work, 
even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some  treatise  on  mathematical  at 
physical  science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematical  arran^ 
ment  is  so  nearly  attained.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  followmg 
volumes  are  pubUshed  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis ; 
with  almost  no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman,  or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  m  such  a  sense  instinctivei 
that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust  him.  After 
severe  and  steady  labour,  nis  mind  was  as  prepared  for  an v  species 
of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing :  for  the  activity  and  spright- 
liness  of  conversation ;  for  the  closer  confinement  of  mvestigation ; 
or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry.  Almost  all  his  poetry,  writ- 
ten  subsecjuently  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  application  of  the  day.  Not 
unfi^uently,  in  an  autumnal  or  winter  evening,  would  he  compose 
from  nfty  to  sixty  Unes  in  this  manner.  The  first  rart  of  his  ^^  Ge- 
nius and  Common  Sense"  is  in  the  stanza  of ''  The  Faery  Queene," 
the  most  difficult  stanza  in  English  poetry.  Repeatedly  has  he 
been  known  to  dictate  four  of  these  stanzas,  or  forty-four  Unes,  in 
the  course  of  such  an  evening ;  and  chiefly  without  any  subse- 
quent corrections. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserved, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bears  the  characteristic  marks, 
both  in  style  and  thought,  of  his  later  and  more  mature  composi- 
tions. Wnile  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  stu- 
dent or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small  poems,  on 
various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  are  stifl  admired,  for  sweetness  of  versification,  as  well  as  for 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  rememberedin  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
of  any  equal  efibpt,  made  at  so  early  an  age.    The  subject  of  the 
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poem  has' been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  render 
such  a  performance  popular  with  the  mat  body  of  readers.  At 
the  time  of  its  publication  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  ibr 
this  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  oi  1783: 
a  period  unhappily  cnaracterized  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  in- 
fiaefa'ty,  as  welt  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regara  to  morals.  In 
this  state  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  scriptural  story,  however 
meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  imagje- 
ry,  or  interesting  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its  characters,  or  noble  its 
sentiments,  coiud  fiaiil  to  be  in  a  degree  unpopular ;  especially  if 
breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most  exalted  piety.  Had  its 
appearance  been  postponed  to  a  period  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  inndelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  aoctrines  which  it  contains, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  its  reception  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering  to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant 
evidence  ofrich  invention,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant 
fancy,  of  strong  powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination, 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general,  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive :  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  minister,  and  his  office  as  presi« 
dent  of  the  Colleee,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  subjects. 
He  was  thorouehfy  read  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  geographv, 
biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  description,  especially 
those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attention.  With  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  con- 
versant. In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  he  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  science.  Of 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  his  poem,  called 
^  Greenfield  Hill,''  afforas  satisfactory  evidence.  One  part  of  that 
work,  entitled  "  The  Parmer* s  Advice  to  the  Villagers^^^  contains  a 
body  of  information,  and  of  sound  advice,  addressed  to  that  va- 
luable clasji  of  men,  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to*  name  a  subject,  of  any  considerable  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  conmion  pursuits  of  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  he  had  not  made  the  subject  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  thought ;  on  which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ; 
or  about  idiich  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dwight's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  dge  ot  se- 
venteen to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
firom  that  employment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  m  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi- 
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ness.  His  first  effort  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  decree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  aSer* 
wards  attained.  In  the  course  c^  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  great  change  produced  in  the  College,  during  his  tutm*- 
ship,  by  nis  efforts  ana  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  tli^n  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  ereater  oppmlu- 
nity  to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  mcy  had  joinUy 
devised,  and  put  in  operation^ 

It  was  unquestionaoly  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  presiaency,  that  the  pubUc  had  full  confidence  in 
his  capacity  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founded  upon  mere 
expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a  thorough  ac<juaint- 
ance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence,  ena- 
bled him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution  acccHtling  to 
his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicability ;  and  to  adopt  such 
a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to 
his  independence  and  energy,  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  du- 
ty, is  the  College  eminenuv  indebted  for  the  high  character  to 
which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  and  embarrass- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  ia 
the  office. 

One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feelings 
of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary,  and  yet 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  the  application  of  discipline 
in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the 
College,  and  the  character  and  highest  interests  of  the  students. 
Having  adopted  a  svstem  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  his  academi- 
cal children  with  affection  and  solicitude.  So  successfiil  was  he 
in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the  youths  who  were  placed 
under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  affectionate  father. 
When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even  more  severe  measures,  at 
any  time  became  necessary ;  his  course  of  proceeding  was  in  a 
high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary.  These  admonitions  and  cen- 
sures were  delivered  in  a  manner,  affectionate,  indeed,  but  plaio 
and  searching ;  and  rarely  foiled  of  producing  their  intended  effect. 
Many  aytnim,  whose  conduct  had  subjected  him  to  the  discipline 
of  the  CioUege,  has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued,  his  heart 
melted  uto  contrition,  and  himself  compelled  to  submission  and 
obedience,  by  the  private,  solemn,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  re- 
monstrances of  his  Kind  and  affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwight's  talents  as  an  instructer,  were  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric^  in  which  the 
lectures  of  Blair  were  the  text-book.    The  questions  naturally 
arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered,  and  the  principles  oi 
the  author  fireely  examined.    This  usually  occupied  not  more  than 
half  an  hour;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  extemporaneous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of  the  two  hours 
ccHnmonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.    This  lecture  was  often  en- 
livened by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed  with  striking  il- 
lustrations.   It  fireouently  exhibited  lively  sallies  of  the  imagma- 
tion,  and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence.  Yet  it  was  in 
bet,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain 
of  powerful  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind.    When  the  course  of  rhetoric  was  com- 
pleted, that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  succeeded ;  in  which  the  rc- 
Tular  text-books  were  Duncan  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.    After  this  followed  ethics;  when  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  was  studied.    In  these  recitations,  also,  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted.    These  three  courses  occupied  three  days  in 
the  week  through  the  year.    On  each  of  these  days  the  class  ex- 
hibited written  compositions.     Two  more  were  devoted  to  forensic 
disputation.     The  discussions  of  the  students  were  commonly  writ- 
ten, but  at  times  extemporaneous.    When  these  discussions  were^ 
finished,  the  President  closed  the  debate  in  an  areument  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question ;  and  occupying,  according 
to  its  importance,  sometimes  the  space  of  half  an  nour,  and  some- 
times that  of  several  recitations.    The  series  of  questions  thus  dis- 
cussed usually  involved  the  more  important  disputable  pcnnts  in 
science,  politics,  morals,  and  theology.    Many  of  his  decisions, 
as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  were  not  surpassed  by 
his  nappiest  public  efforts.    On  Saturday,  Vincent's  "  Exposition 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was  recited.    The  lesson  terminated  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  theological  lecture  on  the 
subject.    At  the  close,  he  heard  declamations.    The  students  re- 
gularly looked  forward  to  the  senior  vear  as  peculiarly  interesting 
and  important ;  in  which  their  minos  were  to  be  disciplined  ana 
furnished  for  action.    No  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their 

Cesence  in  the  recitation-room.  Even  those  who  had  previously 
en  indolent,  attended  of  choice.  In  each  of  the  four  courses  of 
rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics  and  theology,  as  taught  in 
Vincent ;  he  spent  more  time  in  instructing  his  class,  than  is  cus- 
tomarily spent  m  the  regular  lectures  of  professors  in  those  sciences. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  stated  preacher  twice  on  the  Sab* 
bath ;  addressed  the  students  at  leneth  in  the  theological  chamber 
on  Saturday  evening ;  superintended  the  general  administration  dt 
the  College  government;  wrote,  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or 
of  a  regauur  amanuensis,  almost  aUthewoi^s  which  he  everwrote ; 
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and  attendedi  with  mariced  punctuality,  to  all  the  calls  of  civility  and 
friendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  smjgle  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  unportant  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  oy  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual, 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  superintended  ;  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  accjuainted. 
The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous,  and  the  wisdom  of 
it  has  been  fmly  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  College  faculty 
entertained  penect  confidence  in  one  another,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government.  The  wel&re  of  the 
College  was  a  common  interest ;  to  promote  which,  they  lent  their 
whole  united  influence.  In  its  administration,  they  alvmvs  moved 
as  one  man.  The  experience,  judgment,  and  ener]^  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  the  active  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  his  youneer  as- 
sociates, had  the  happiest  eflects  on  its  good  order  andf  regularity, 
even  in  times  the  most  turbulent  and  threatening.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Yale  College  was  tranquil,  at  a  period  well  re- 
membered, when  almost  every  other  public  seminary  in  the  Union 
was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  con* 
vey  an  adeauate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Having 
been  compelled,  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  die  plan 
of  preachm^  without  notes ;  his  sermons,  except  those  designed 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years  chiefly 
unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  divisions,  and 
tome  of  the  most  important  ana  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages ;  nor  that  his  style  and 
manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were  more  popular  and 
captivating,  than  at  a  later  perioa,  when  his  discourses  were  written 
at  length.  When  unconfined  by  notes,  the  whole  field  of  thought 
was  before  him.  Into  that  field  he  entered ;  conscious  where  his 
subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes  and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and 
enjoying  also  that  calm  self-possession  and  confidence  of  success, 
which  trial  alone  can  give,  and  which  every  successive  efibrt  had 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  full 
scope,  his  ima^nation  was  left  to  range  at  will,  his  feelings  were 
kindled,  and  his  mind  became  in  the  nighest  degree  creative^  Its 
conceptions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  stri- 
king; its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible ;  and  its  images,  exact 
representations  of  what  his  eye  saw,  living,  speaking,  and  acting. 
When  we  add,  that  these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency 
and  force  of  language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  coimtenance  deeply 
marked  with  intellect,  a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  its 
pompass  and  melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct* 
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a  person  dignified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and 
happy ;  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  his  pulpit  efforts,  at  this 
period,  possessed  every  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful 
eloquence.  Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences 
are  remembered,  and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  whicn  were  most 
striking  proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feelings  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  sermons,  he  pursued  a  course,  in  a  ^at 
degree,  original.  Texts  familiar  by  common  use  amons  preachers, 
to  the  minds  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of  aiscourses, 
new,  solemn,  and  impressive.  The  truth  to  be  illustrated  was 
often  new ;  the  arrangement  and  argimients  were  new,  the  images 
were  always  new,  and  the  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own.  The  very 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and 
self-denial,  was,  in  some  respects,  advantageous.  He  could  not 
himself  read  the  sermons  of  others.  Religious  books  of  a  differ- 
ent class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on  the  Sabbath.  And 
most  rarely  indeed  was  he  permitted  to  hsten  to  the  sermons  of  his 
brethren.  Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efforts  of  others, 
he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  intellect.  Happily  these  were  rich  and  inexhaustible.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  fact,  that  his  sermons  bear  the  characteristic 
stamp  oi  his  own  mind ;  and  are,  throughout,  in  the  highest  sense, 
his  OTDiu  In  this  respect,  in  a  fair  claim  to  originality  of  thought, 
of  method,  and  of  illustration,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the 
sermons  of  President  Dwi^ht  need  not  shrink  fi'om  a  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  writer. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visibly 
active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They  were 
indeed  more  richly  ornamented  wim  imagery  than  most  of  his 
written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced,  not  merely  because 
they  were  beautiful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  impres- 
sion. His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  discourses  in  these 
volumes ;  ana  still  more  fiillv  in  some  of  his  occasional  sermons. 
He  considered  him  bound  to  forget  himself,  and  remember  nothing 
but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 
Every  attempt  at  display,  everjr  attempt  to  exhibit  his  own  talents, 
or  taste,  or  ranc}^,  or  leamine,  in  a  preacher,  was,  in  his  view,  an 
obvious  prostitution  of  his  office  to  private  and  unhallowed  pur- 
poses.   His  rules  and  his  conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  in 
1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turned 
his  attention  more  to  writing  iiis  sermons  at  length.  The  frequent 
calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic  discourses  to  the 
Students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  possible,  probably  had 
inftience  with  him  in  the  adoption  of  this  course.  His  Systematic 
Sennons  had  cost  him  much  uibour  and  research.    They  were  &- 
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vourite  discourses  with  the  public  at  large,  and  with  his  pupils  i 
many  of  whom  took  notes  of  them  every  oabbath.  He  thought^ 
if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
written  out.  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight*  He  ob- 
served an  increasing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
florid  and  highly  embellished  style  of  composition :  in  his  own. 
view,  owing  to  a  vidated  taste ;  involving  a  substitution  of  orna- 
ment for  thought,  and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive 
of  the  very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining 
popularity  among  his  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  Knowing  the  eflScacy  of  a  teacher's 
example  on  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care,  he  determined 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses; 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagery,  to  a  severer 
discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  m  the  moment  of  extempOTane- 
ous  effort. 

The  discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  object  is 
to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  theology  5  and  their  se- 
cond, to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their  practical 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely  theological 
lectures ;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sermons.  Yet,  as  the  pur- 
pose in  the  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would  there  have 
been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be  admitted  to  en- 
force and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the  ^ood 
sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  division  of  the  subject 
he  will  never  find  figurative  language  introduced.  The  body  of 
the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be 
merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  If,  how- 
ever, It  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description  and  enhancement 
than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  neaven,  on  the  holy  angels,  on 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  on  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author's  mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those 
discourses  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  we  have  ever 
viewed  them  as  distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the  close 
of  1 809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  nianv  of  his  miscella- 
neous sermons,  both  doctrinal  and  practical.  Thene  were  inten- 
tionally less  pnmed  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  earlier 
efibrts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these,  should  they 
ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  entertaining,  to  the  mass  ot 
readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They  discover 
equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of  manneri 
and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal.  Among 
them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
ement,  to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate*    They  were 
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addressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about  to  leave  the  in« 
stitution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  insU'uctcr,  and  to  each 
other  as  companions,  and  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  unremitting  care ; 
and  for  their  present  and  future  welfare,  he  felt  the  highest  degree 
of  solicitude.  Thev  contain  an  accurate  development  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  of  the  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
world ;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  en- 
finrced  with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  parental  affection,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  parting  counsels  of^  a  wise  and  experienced 
preceptor  and  friend. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  at* 
tempt  a  delineation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  which  appears 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarlv  auspicious  moment ;  and 
has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  of  God.  His  stu- 
dents ynW  realize  that  we  intend  the  discourse  on  Jeremiah  viii. 
90  :  7%e  harvest  ispeutj  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
In  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
nearly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  Cfollege  Church.  Similar 
GODseqaences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  deUvery  on  two  other  oc- 
casions, in  different  places.  Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on 
mixed  audiences  equally  soleom  and  powerful,  from  any  sermon, 
as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  ascribed 
to  it  their  first  impressions  on  religious  subjects. 

His  sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. His  division  of  his  subiect  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily  re- 
membered. His  style,  thougn  at  times  highly  ornamented  ana  ele- 
vated, was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  though 
occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  difficulty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was,  a  constant  regard  to 

Sactkal  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  compose  these  volumes, 
e  object  of  which  was,  primarily,  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  a  com- 
|)lete  system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found,  in  their  applica- 
tion, to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impossibie  for 
him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconciliation.  He  could 
not  £aiil  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  which 
he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose  was  to  accomplish  the 
ndration  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

It  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  purpose  was,  to  an 
mnisual  extent,  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  conmiencenent  of  his  presidency,  the  College  Church, 
imong  the  students,  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  oqW  two  members,  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled  to 
a  fliii^  pefBoiu    During  the  greater  part  of  ks  continuance  in  of- 
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fice  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth;  in  various  instances  one  third; 
and  in  one,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  tlmn  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become,  or 
were  intending  to  become,  preachers ;  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequently  the  Isibaurs  of  the  lormer  had  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  he 
greatly  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  sa- 
cred poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appro- 
priateness, variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  elevation  of 
prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  language,  he  was 
nearly  without  a  rival.     Entirely  free  from  form,  from  tiresome  re- 

Setition,  and  from  lukewarmness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
eepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul,  his  heart  appeared  to 
be  melted,  and  ^^  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  6S 
the  altar,''  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sublime  and  delightful  duty. 
But  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  not  confined  to  nis  labours 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  fiiend,  the  counsellor,  and 
the  guide  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^'  He  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  New- 
England — ^her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an  era  in  her  history. 
To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that  country,  he  was  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found  sup- 
G)rt  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and  encouragement  m 
s  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he  was  eminently  blessed ;  for  his 
advice  was  asked,  and  given  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and 
justice.''  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had,  first  or  last,  been  his 
pupils  :  he  had  been  their  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  thehr  in- 
structer ;  and  they  felt  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and 
difiiculties.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  interests  and  feelings ;  and  the  ser- 
rices  which  he  rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Ha- 
ving the  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience,  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  ap- 

!)Iication  for  the  supply  of  instructers,  both  literary  and  religious, 
or  a  wide  extent  of  country;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  opinions  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted;  and 
to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment  and  support.  Few 
imagine  how  many  parishes  in  New-England,  New- York,  and  else- 
where, have,  through  his  agency,  .been  furnished  with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to :  "  While  he  *  shunned  not 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his  argu- 
ments by  illustrations  firom  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  biogra{3iy 
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•f  individuals.  His  application  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  texts  to 
the  ever-vaiying  aspect  of  human  life ;  his  insight  into  the  ground- 
work of  character,  and  the  motives  to  action ;  ms  admirable  sketch^ 
es,  as  it  were,  with  the  verv  pencil,  and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the 
inspired  writers,  distinguished  him  firom  the  mere  conunentator  on 
texts,  and  the  sentimental  moralist.  Of  his  eloauence,  as  with  moat 
other  great  orators,  few  can  judge  correcdy,  out  those  who  have 
heard  him.  They  will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  To  simplicity  in  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity; 
to  ease,  he  added  enemr;  to  fervour,  he  added  humility.  Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour; 
but  with  him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity.  He  preached  as  a  sin- 
ner and  dying  man  himself;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  though 
he  saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  the 
Saviour  sayine, ''  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  "  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with 
as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagination  as  those 
of  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminently  rich :  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heajrt,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
sketched  from  the  life ;  in  awful  denunciation ;  in  solemn  remon- 
strance ;  in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  peculiarly 
adorn  that  interesting  station.  And  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more  difficult 
of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  been 
lone  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  ^^  that  a  man  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  public  eye,  is 
in  private  life  bo  desirable  :  for  to  his  particular  fnends,  his  society 
was  delightful,  and  the  only  effect  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  was,  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection."  ''  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,^'  says 
another  of  his  pupils,  '^  Dr.  Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  the  most  sincere  reeret."  '^  In  private 
society,^'  says  a  third,  ^  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers 
to  please  and  to  instruct.  With  an  inexhaustible  stock  oi  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his 
remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with 
wham  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  foiled  to  excite  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
the  society  of  his  fnends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertainine  of  all  amusements." 
'^  A  disappointment  (says  a  fourth)  is  often  felt,  on  our  introduction 
to  men  who  have  attained  eminence  for  talents  and  piety.  By 
Imbits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have,  perhaps,  (ost  the 
abiUty  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  oi  the  passing  day. 
It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight.  In  his  manners  he  was,  in 
die  highest  degree,  dignified,  afiaole,  and  polite.  Like  Johnson, 
he  shone  in  no  place  with  more  distin^ished  splendour,  than  in 
the  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  when  the  glow  of  animation 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips.  As  nis  had  been  a  life  of  obser* 
vation  and  reflection,  rather  tiian  of  secluded  study,  his  acquisi- 
tions were  all  practical ;  they  were  all  at  hand,  ready  to  enrich  and 
adorn  his  conversation.  In  theology  and  ethics,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  geography,  in  history  and  statistics,  in  poetry  ana  phi- 
lology, in  husbandry  and  domestic  economy,  his  treasures  were 
equdUy  inexhaustible.  Interesting  narration,  vivid  description, 
and  sallies  of  humour;  anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  ^ood,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  eccentric ;  these  all  were  blended  m  fine  proportions 
to  form  the  bright  and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all 
the  sympathies  of  friendship,  feithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in 
performing  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  from  early  life, 
with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  he  ^'  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  It  is  no 
small  proof  of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  inti- 
nate  access  to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses, 
admired,  revered,  and  loved  him  most." 

These  various  testimonies,  written  by  so  many  different  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  excel- 
lence in  private  life,  also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
sketch  Hke  the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  character 
et  a  man  so  gready  distinguished  in  every  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy ;  so  justly  admireu  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends ;  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentimclits  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induced 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  writings. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  wcnrks  there  can- 
not be  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most 
refined  purity.  Nor,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  be  has  been  heard 
to  utter  an  expression,  or  thou^t,  winch  woukl  have  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  innocence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female 
sensibility. 

He  was,  firom  infiuicy,  distfai^uished  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  trudi.    This  was  obvious  ki  eveiy  day's  conversation. 
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He  never  allowed  himself  to  exageerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis- 
represent. In  no  situation,  whetner  surprised  by  strong  tempta* 
tion,  or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere  was 
he  in  his  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  intention- 
ally raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man  ia 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  he  was  not  willing  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  hii 
declarations  concerning  tnem  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  fen*  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman- 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  There  was  no  distance, 
no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect.  His  po- 
liteness was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  ^eat  law  of  kind- 
ness, ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself''  exemplified  in 
bis  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thus,  univer- 
sal-—appeaoin^  in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and  his  con- 
duct, exnibited  equally  towards  persons  of  every  condition,  and  de- 
licately regarding  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
Bmd  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All  men  were  eaay 
uid  happy  m  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  and  labours, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  hospitality,  of  civility, 
ind  of  friendship ;  calls  which  were  multiplied  upon  him  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  but  which  were  never  suffered  to  pass  by  un- 
needed.  The  courteousness  of  his  manners  was  exemplified  in 
liis  intercourse  with  the  poor  and  the  humble,  as  well  as  with  those 
in  more  elevated  stations,  by  his  treating  them  at  all  times  with 
lundness,  listening  to  their  wants,  and,  as  iiaur  as  lay  in  his  power 
idmimstering  to  tncir  necessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  retourcei, 
-arely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  ooor  never  went  empty 
iway.  Those  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually  sought  out) 
ind  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those  whom  the  provioence  of 
Sod  had  suddenly  impoverished,  never  applied  to  hmi  (ot  help  in 
rain.  To  reli^ous  charities,  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  missions,  to 
iie  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  peculiarly  to  contri* 
iwte.  The  only  privilege  of  the  affluent  which  he  coveted,  was 
he  good  which  they  mi^t  do  with  their  wealth,  and  the  pkasure 
rhich  they  might  enjov  in  doinj;  it. 

No  man  ever  loved  his  fiien<£  with  more  sincerity  or  coiMtancy, 
ir  with  warmer  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart, 
rere  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted  them  ia 
listress,  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach  and  cahioi* 
ly.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw  from  those  who 
ittacked  them,  however  zmmerous,  or  wealthy,  or  powerful.  To 
hev  fiulings  he  was  kind— never,  by  even  a  remoltf  aUuaioDi  giv^ 
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ing  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their  ex- 
cellencies he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteristics,  in  his 
view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice  of  intimate 
friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence, 
nor  polish,  nor  fashion :  they  were  sincere  affection,  tried  personal 
wcNTtn,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  few  have  been 
more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  firiends  and  with  others, 
all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  associate  with  those 
before  whom  it  was  necessary. 

Personal  independence,  and  decision  of  character,  were  in- 
wrought in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no  man. 
The  nistory  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points,  and  he 
knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  mjury.  While 
he  received  inteUigence  and  advice  from  every  cjuarter,  and  would 
change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given ;  yet,  without 
such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threats, 
could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his  duty.  Mo- 
tives of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  objects  can  afford, 
led  faim  to  embrace  it,  and  no  other  motives  could  prompt  him  to 
relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  if  it  became  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most  valued :  the 
firiendship  of  anv  friend ;  tne  civilities  and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the 
fBLshionaole,  ana  the  powerful ;  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  The 
formation  of  his  opmions  on  religious  subjects,  he  appeared  ever 
to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between  God  and  himself. 
Aiming  to  leave  other  things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the 
Bible  as  the  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  as  absolutely  obligatory 
on  the  conscience ;  believing  that  his  own  mind  was  dfarkened  by 
many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light 
Various  opinions,  ardendy  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards 
relinquished,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  His 
sentiments,  on  all  important  religious  subjects,  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true,  he  would  preach,  in 
all  the  extent  in  which  he  received  it,  leaving  the  conseuuences 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  Catholicism,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feelmgs,  and  conversation,  and  conduct,  towards  mose  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  described 
as  ^^  volimiary  obedience  to  /rtilA,''  and  vice,  as  ^'  voluntary  obe- 
dience to  errorJ*^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  inteUigible 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  everv  man  who  has  them,  to  be 
equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice.  No  considera- 
tions would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  error,  as  such ;  or  to  narrow 
the  distinction  between  error  and  truth.  While  he  treated  those 
whom  he  beUeved  to  embrace  errors  (even  fundamental  ones)  with 
kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  errorl  without 
hesitation  and  witoout  fear.    The  value  of  their  applause  and  their 
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friendship  was  "  less  than  nothing,^'  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
truth,  and  of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
merous or  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end,  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  member  of  his  family,  with  that  which  was 
avowed  and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were 
the  only  purposes  he  had*in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfectly  knpwn  was  his 
character  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  wluch  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  for  his  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  eood 
which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family  and  others. 
He  had  a  right  ^'  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour  under  the  sun,''  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  fii- 
nuly ;  but  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles.  Were  the 
amount  of  prooerty  that  he  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
stitution over  which  he  presided  to  be  stated,  those  who  know  how 
limited  were  his  resources,  would  view  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literally  romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous,  but  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  Kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  subdued. 
It  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which 
was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through  misinforma- 
tion, he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men  or  of  conduct ; 
when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error. 
His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friendships,  his  love  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though  ardent,  he  was  amia- 
ble and  affectionate,  and  possessed  an  almost  child-like  simplicitv 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the  individual, 
whose  feelines  were  mor^  uniformly  or  more  powerfully  excited  by 
the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress,  of  a  kind  and  honourable  action,  or 
of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  ci*oss. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished  only 
with  the  lamp  of  life.  While  able  to  converse,  the  establishment, 
labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionar}-  Societies, 
maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excitement 
which,  firom  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  the 
accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  suffi* 
eient  for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ;  to  bring 
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back  his  thoughu,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  intenseness  of 
his  suticrings,  to  entire  collecledness  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lively  and  animated  language  of  fervent 
and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life.  President  Dwight  was  an 
example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy.  As  a 
son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  and  the  most  reverential  affection. 
So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  mother  declared,  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  Uu  instance  in  which  he  ever  dis- 
obeyed a  parental  command^  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  aJUial 
duty.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  eminently  lovely. 
It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection  and  paternal  ten- 
derness :  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  great  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, ^^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.''  His  highest 
earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily. Their  happiness  was  his  own ;  and  to  promote  it,  no  exer- 
tions were  too  great.  As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  tilings  would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  tlie  morning  oftheir  lives,  in  the  death  of  an  excellent 
father.  As  a  friend  and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  re- 
sided, eive  his  character.  Rarely  indeed  does  an  instance  occur, 
in  whicn  the  influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  bene- 
ficially experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his 
neighl)ours,  polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor ;  and  that,  as  fur  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men: 
there  was  a  moi-al  charm  that  unifoi-mly  surrounded  him,  which  was 
felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  tlirough  the  re* 
gion  in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion,  are  every  where 
unfolded  in  the  following  work ;  but  especially  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  Uiose  on  Regeneration ;  and  in  those  on 
the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no  other  ac- 
count of  these  subiects,  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally  definite 
and  satisfactory.  Keligion  he  vicwecl  as  having  its  seat  only  in  the 
heart ;  and  himself,  and  all  men,  by  natuic,  as  entirely  destitute  of 
it ;  and  remauiing  so  voluntarily  untfl  renewed  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  comprehended 
in  love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the  finiits  of  love  visible  in 
the  Ufe.  His  views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
affectedly humble.  On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant  to  converse; 
conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostentatious,  and  that  mere  profes- 
sions arc  of  little  value.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  been  known  to 
mention  it  when  numbers  were  present ;  and  not  often  before  a 
single  Christian  fi*iend.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian. 
His  humility  in  this  respect  was  stnking  in  his  sermons  and  his 
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:  when  speaking  of  the  Christians  present,  never  including 
among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  heahh 
uckness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
il  interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the 
were  great  and  glorious ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  dis-  a 

doubts  and  apprehensions ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often 
nd  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  medita- 
f-examination,  and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed, 
ti  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His  pray- 
ve  family  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  far  as  the  human  mind 
;e,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement,  trust,  re- 
n,  gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the  individual 
owers  to  instruct,  or  to  interest,  in  conversation,  were  supe- 
lis  ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  religious 
,  and  where  propnety  permitted  it,  on  experimental  reli- 
3uch  was  the  state  of  his  thought?  and  feelings  at  all  times 
lany,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to  enter  on  the  contem- 
of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  not,  however, 
^ulation.  It  was  a  livmg  exhibition  of  the  varioiuafiec- 
piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came  warm  from  tnheart. 
re  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
;  and  this,  under  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
!r.  Prolxably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is  to  endure  pain  in  the 
;ry  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  unintemiptedf  except  by 
"s  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizine ;  to  be  aepn- 
it,  for  weeks  together,  of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary 
to  be  cut  off,  absolutelv,  from  the  pleasure  of  reading ; 
Ns  continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness,  and,  occa- 
,  with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  murmur 
ine — he  was  resinied.  lie  was  more — he  was  universally 
.  and  happy ;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
f  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  his 
s  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
srcy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as  among  his 
blessings. 

I  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
nd  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
ze ;  three  brothers,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
nented ;  a  mother,  endearedto  him  by  every  consideration 
Duld  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for  whom 
10  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment ;  and  a  son,  a  youth  of 
mise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
»n«  The  efiect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  obviously 
a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident  tendency  was  to 
le  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  ter- 
^ood,  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its  d 

ion  of  the  heavenly  character.    This  was  peculiarly  obser-  ■ 
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vable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  occurred  before  the  terminatioD 
of  a  remarkable  revival  of  relieion  among  the  students  of  the  semi- 
nary ;  during  which  he  was  believed  to  have  become  possessed  of 
personal  piety.  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergy* 
man.  He  died  at  a  distance  from  home  ;  and  his  father  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  wit- 
nessed parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely 
could  he  mention  his  son  without  a  faltering  voice,  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  sufierings  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  were  not  more  struck  with  their  severity,  not  with  the  foi^ 
titudc  which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked  eflect 
of  them  upon  his  mind.  Often,  for  months  together,  the  pain 
which  he  endured  was  not  onlv  unintermittcd,  but,  in  its  severest 
forms,  spasmodical.  During  the  continuance  of  these  convulsions, 
which  recurred  frequently  during  the  day,  so  intense  was  the  an- 
guish, that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for  many  mi- 
nutes together  in  continued  streams.  Yet  such  was  his  fortitude, 
that  though  compelled  at  times  to  CToan  from  severity  of  distress, 
he  netlM^  once  forgot  himself  so  tar  as  to  murmur  or  complain. 
But  while  these  sufferings  thus  ravaged  the  body,  and  prepared  it 
for  dissolution,  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was  obviously  salutary. 
Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  death, 
he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach  with  serenitv  and  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  '^  that  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small.''  lie  grew  continually  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, gende,  meek,  and  resigned  ;  more  and  more  disposed  to  give 
up  every  trust  but  in  his  Saviour.  Though  his  intellect  retamed 
all  its  vigour,  yet  his  temper  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  a  lovely  child.  Ilis  affections  were  exquisitely  tender.  Their 
native  character  seemed  entirely  gone,  and  they  resembled  the  at 
fections  of  heaven.  His  views,  his  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  hit 
joys,  were  heavenly ;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain,  ex- 
cept his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  just  ready  to  be  laid  in  the 
frave,  there  to  rest  in  hope.  When  caUed  to  pass  tlie  dark  valley, 
is  Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him.  His  rod  and  His  staff,  tbej 
comforted  him.  Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  ol 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquillity  and  hope  ;  vielded  up  hir 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glonous  welcome  into  the  ''  house  not  made  witk 
hands  ;  eternal  in  the  heavens.'' 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace* 
ful  and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  by 
his  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many  friende, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pnss  among 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  immortal  progress  in 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue.  au 
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Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which  is  the 
fi)Uowmg  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Vir  ille  admodum  rcverendus 

Timotheus  Dwi^ht,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D. 

Collegii  Yalcaiais  Pneses, 

et  eJQsdem 

SacrosanctSB  Tlieologis  Professor; 

Qui 
De  Literis,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI.  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

£tati8  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  apposite  side* 

Ecclesis  Greenfieldiensis  Pastor 

Annos  XIL 

Collegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Prseses 

XXIL 

Senatus 

Collegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Saxum  Ponendtan 

Cuiavit. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORK. 


SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 
'  A«  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 

[•   •     a.  Existence  of  God ;  Sermon. 

/•  Direct  Proo6  of  it.    Mark  xii.  3S.        -        -        1 

•  n.  Atheistical  Objections  and  Schemes  of  Doc- 
trine considered.    Ps.  xiv.  1. 

•  ///•  Comparative  Influence  of  Atheism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   Ps.  xiv.  1. 

b.  Unity  of  God.     1  Cor.  yiii.  4.  .... 

c.  Attrioutes  of  God ; 

:  i:  £r S&iiity.  \  p-  -  2^27-      -   - 

.  ///.  Omnipresence, )  p^  cxxxix    1—12  ^  -  * 

.  IV.  Omniscience,    (      ' 

.    V.  Omnipotence,    I  n^^  ^^i   i 

.    f7.  Inde^ndence,  5  °*»- '™- *•        '        "        " 

.  VIL  Benevolence ; 

I.  As  proved  by  the  Works  of  Creation  and  ) 

*"       iv.  8.  5 


Providence.     1  John 

.    •  II.  As  exmbited  by  Revelation.     1  John  iv.  8. 
VIIL  Justice.    Deut.  zxxii.  4.  -        - 

.  DC.  Truth.    Psakncxvii.  2.        -        .        - 
•    X.  Mercy.    Psalm  ciii.  8. 
.  XI.  Wisdom.     1  Tim.  i.  17. 
d.  Decrees  of  God.    Jobxxiii.  13. 
e.^Sovereignty  of  God.    Jer.  z.  23. 
f.  Works  of  God ; 
/.  Of  Creation, 

I.  Heaven, 
I.  Air, 

II.  Starry  Heaven, 

III.  Supreme  Hea^QlDi 

IV.  Holy  Angels  }.y' 
.     i.  Their  RanJk, 
.    ii.  Their  Attributes, 
.    iii.  Their  Employments,  ^ 
V.  Fallen  Angels.    Jude  6. 

II.  Earth; 
.     I.  The  Globe  itself.    Gen.  i.  1. 
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14,  15 
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Col.  i.  16. 


18,19 
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64  ANALYSIS. 


•  •    II*  Man; 

•  •     •      i.  Body, 
.    •    .    ii.  SouC  }  Gen.  i.  36, 37.  -      33 

•  ...    1.  Its  Nature, 

•  •    •     •    3.  Soul  not  Material.    Gen.  ii.  7.  33 
•-    •    •     •     3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  Ex*  )      ^4 

ercises.    Gen.  ii.  7.  ) 
.    •    .   iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     1  Cor.  z.  31.  36 

n.  Of  Providence; 

I.  Probation  of  Man.    Gen.  ii.  15—17.         -      3$% 

.    n.  T^^ptation.  >  Gen.  iii.  ,-6.  -        -      27 

.  IV.  Sentence.    Gen.  iii.  14—19.  -        -      28 

•  V.  Depravitjr  of  Man ; 

•  .     i«  Its  Universality, 
.    •    •    i.  Proved  firom  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  12. 
.     .     .    ii.  Proved  from  Man's  rejection  of  the 

Word  of  God.    Jer.  viii.  9. 

•  •      II.  Its  Deg^e.     Eccl.  viii.  3.  .        .       31 
%    .    III.  Its  Derivation — From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  30.   33 

IV.  Remarks  upon  it.     Rom.  vi.  13.  -33 


39 
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•  •     •    VI.  Man  cannot  oe  justified  by  the  Law  of)      ». 

God.    Rom.  iii.  30.  $      ^^ 
Bft  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the 

Mediatorial  System. 
.    a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  th# Mediator; 
.    .    /.  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  God ; 
.    .     .    I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 

•  •     •     •     I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given )      », 

Him.    Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  5 
.     .    •    •     II.  The  Attributes,  (  ofCrodare  there  ascribed  )  ^ 
....    III.  The  Actions,      \  to  Him.  Rom.  viii.  d,  4.  5 

•  ...    IV.  Divine   Relations    are    there^ 


Vi 


k 


said  to  be  sustained  by  Him.     » 
Divine  Worship  is  there  re   ^  ^''^'  ''*"• 
quired  to  be  rendered,  and  i 
actually  rendered  to  Him. 
II.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only' 
ground    of  consistency  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption, 
IIT  The   Jews   o^erwise   are   not 

chargeable  with  guilt  in  putting  )>Rom.  viii.  >  ^^ 
Him  to  death,  [      3, 4.      > 

rV.  The  Prophets  and  Aposdes  can-  r 
not  otherwise  be  vindicated  firom  . 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into 
Idolatry,  j 
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V*  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iii.  30.         -      39 
VI.  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita- )      _ 

nans.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.  \ 


•  •     •    .  VII.  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting  /      . . 

the  Controversy.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.  l  m^ 

•  .    •    /7.  He  b  Man.    Or  the  Incarnation  of  (Sutst.  i      .^^ 

Rom.  vfii.  3.  \     ^* 
.    •    b.  The  Covenant  under  which  Christ  acted :  that  of  I      .^ 

Redemption.     Is.  liii.  10. 
«i  .    c.  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustained ; 

•  •    •    /.  His  Prophetical  Office, 


I.  His  rersonal  Preachin 

tiis  executing  the  Office  1  . . 
of  a'  Preacher.     Luke  xxiv.  19.  v 


:hmg ; 
I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office  \ 


•  .     11.  The  Things  which  he  taught.    Johnvii.  46.     45 
.     .   111.  The  manner  of  Us  Preaching.  Johnvii.  46.    46 

•  .   IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  Preaclune. )      ^^ 

John  vii.  46. 5      *^ 
.    II.  His  Preaching  by  his  Aposdes ; 
.    .      I.  The  Fact  that  they  jpreached  the  Gospel )  .^ 

of  Christ.    Mark  zvi.  15, 16,  ^  P^ 
.    .    II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach-^ 

ingit,  I  Marie  ^ 

•  .   III.  The  things  which  they  preached,  >zvi.  15,  >  49 
.    .   IV.  Tlie  Consequences  of  their     |  16,  20.^ 

preaching,  j 

n.  His  Priesdy  Office ; 
.     I.  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  ^ 

a  Priest,  >  Ps.  ex.  4.     M 

•  II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,  \ 

.  ni.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.    Hislloliness ; 
.     .    I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified  ; 

•  •    •     i.  In  his  Piety,  (^^i"* 

•  •    .    ii.  InhitPerfbnnaiiceoftheDatiet 

which  he  owed  Mankind, 
.    .    •   iiu  In  his  Self-GovemoMit.    Heb.  vii.  26.  '^  52 
.    •  II.  Its  importance ; 
...     i.  Tx>  the  iXstioction  of  lus  Cha-*^ 

'*^^*'l  I  Heb  i 

•  .    .    ii.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the  I   »^  '  f  .« 

Law  of  God,  %   T^     l 

•  •    •    iii«  To  give  the  necessary  ttbczcj  I      '    ' 

to  his  sufferings  fior  Mankind,  J 


ifteb.) 
vii.  V  51 


•  •    •    .    •  iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example  >m^ 

of  righteousness.     1  John  ii«  5.  )r 

•  .    •  IV.  His  Atonement ; 

: : : :  i£S3.y,}R««--«^*«-   •  ** 

Vtt.  L  9 


•        w^ 


«t 
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.    iv»  Duty  of  Subjects.    Ex.  xx.  13 
VL  The  Sixth  Commandment ; 

I.  Killing ;  when  lawful. )  j.  ^  ' 

•  II.  Murder.  ) 

•  111.  Duelling.    Ex.  xx.  1 3. 

•  IT.  Suicide.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

•  T«  Drunkenness.    Ex.  xx.  13« 
y  II.  The  Seventh  Commandment ; 

•  I.  The  Qri^  Nature,  and  Benefits  of) 

Marriage.    Ex.  xx.  14. 3 

•  II.  Lewdness*    Ex.  xx.  14. 

: «.  Ste'-j  ""*•  >••  »-•>•     ■ 

y  III.  The  Eighth  Commandment ; 

•  I.  Idleness.      )  £ 
•^    II.  Prodigality.  ) 
^k^  III.  FraucU    Ex.  xx.  1  j^ 


.  15. 


.   IV.  Gaminir.    Ex.  xx.  15. 


une. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Coinmandment ; 
I.  |7ature  and  Importance  of  Truth.    Ex. 

XX.  16. 

•  II.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Lying.  Ex.  xx. 

16. 

•  lu.  Mischiefs  aiyl  Preventives  of  Lying. 

Ex.  XX.  16. 

.   fv.  Slander.    Ex.  xx.  16. 

X.  The  Tenth  Commandment; 

•  I.  Contentment.    Ex.  xx.  17. 
.    II.  Charity.     1  Tim.  vi.  17 — 19. 
.   III.  Avarice.     1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. 

•  IV.  Ambition.    Rom.  xii.  16.  -        - 
c«  Man's  AabiU^  to  obey  the  Law  of  God.    Rom.  ) 

viii.  17.  5 
B«  Duties  df  the  Christian  Religion. 

a.  Mode  of  Restoration  to  the  Spirit  of  Obedience :  ) 
By  Paitl^pnd  Repentance.    Acts  xx.  30,  31.  3 

b.  Means  of  Restoration,  or  Means  of  Grace. 
/•  Ordinary  Ifeans  of  Grace. 


9* 


h  Qenerallv  considered ; 

•  •     I.  Proou  that  there  are  such  Means. ) 

1  Cor.  iv.  15.  5 

•  •    II.  What  they  are.  )  *  r»  1  e 
jl  •  Jii.  What  is  their  Influence.  \  ^  ^^-  *^^  ^^• 

•  .Fiv.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iv.  16. 

•  n.  Particularly  considered ; 

.     .    I.  Hearing  of  the  Wcvrd  of  God«    Luke  ) 

viii.  18.  > 
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139 
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II.  Prayer; 


rrayi 

i.  Nature  of  Prayer« 
^sons  of  Prayer, 
iii.  Obligations  to  Prayer 


ii.  Seasons  of  Prayer.      >  1  Thes.v.  17.    199 
iv.  Usefulness  of  Prayer; 


1.  To  the  Suppliant.  1  Thes.  v.  17.        140 

•  .     .  2.  To  Families.     Eph.  vi.  10.  -     141 
.     •    •  3.  To  Communities.                    ^ 

.     .    V.  Efficacy  of  Prayer  in  procuring  I  -  .^ 

blessings.  j 

•  •   vi.  Encouragements  to  Prayer.       J 

.     •  vii.  Objections  to  Prayer.    Jobxxi.15.       143 

•  •  viii.  Fonns  of  Prayer.     Math.  vi.  9 — 13.      144 

•  111.  Intercourse  with  Keligious  Men.    Prov.  ) 

xiii.  20.  5 
.   IV.  Religious  Meditation.  -        «        •146 


145 


V.  Religious  Education  of  Children; 

reli.) 
giously.    Prov.  uii.  6. ) 


Keijffious  Hiducauon  oi  i^midren; 
i.  Duty  of  Educating  Children  reli- 


147 


.    •    .    ii.  Manner  in  which  it  is  ^ 

to  be  done.  >  Prov.  zzii.  6.      148 

.     •    •    iii.  Motives  to  this  duty.  3 
n.  Extraordinary  Means  of  Grace ; 
.    I.  Who  are  to  use  them:  or  the  Church  of  Christ. 
.    .    I.  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church ;  )  .  .^ 

Their  Character.    9  Cor.  vi.  1 4*  J 
.    .  II.  Officers  of  the  Church : 
.     .     .     i.  Ministers; 
•    •    •    •    K  Who  are  Ministers.  1  Pet.  v. )   ^^q   ^^^ 

....    2.  Duties  of  Ministers ; 


l.Preachini 
3.  Nature  of  Preaching.  >  xxviii.  ^152 


1.  End  ofPreachinfi:.  ^    )  Matth. 


3.  Subjects  of  Pneaching.  3     1 9«    , 

4.  Manner  of  IWaching.  -'153 


2. Study.  f  .^ 

^nauctingtheOrdinancesof  I  ^  I 
Divine  Worship.  j  :3  I 


.     .     •     .  4.  Presiding  over  and  directing*^  g  ^154 

the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 
.     .    .    .  5.  Instructing  the  flock  in  pri- 
vate* 
.    •   ii.  Deacons.     Acts  vi.  1 — 6.  -        -     155 

II.  What  they  are ; 
•    1.  Baptism; 

.    •    D«  Design,  (Mat. xzvuu  19. ) 


^ 


70 
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•  iii.  Subiects  of  Baptism ; 

•  •     1.  believing  Aoolts.  CMatt. 

•  •     2.  In&nt  Children  of  Be-  <  zxviii. 

lievers.  f    19. 

•  •     3.  No  Infants  but  those  of  believers^ 

•  iv.  Mode  of  Administration. 
II.  Lord's  Supper ; 

i.  Nature  and  Design. 
.    ii.  Qualifications  of  Com- 
municants. 

•  iii.  Disposition  with  which 

to  be  attended. 

•  iv.  Motives  to  the  attendance. 
III.  Discipline  of  the  Church.     Mat.  xviii. 


Mark  xiv. 
22—25. 

Mark  xiv. 
22—25. 


at.  xvui.  ) 
15—18.5 


157 

158 

159 


160 


161 
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SYSTEM  of.;  Dispensations  consequent  on  the  State  of 
Probation. 

•  A«  Death.     Psalm  xc.  3. 163 

jt^    B«  Consequences  of  Death. 

a.  Immediate  Consequences.    Eccl.  xii.  7.  -    164 

b.  Remoter  Consequences ; 
/.  Resurrection  of  the  Body.     1  Cor.  xv.  16.  165 

//•  Final  Judgment.     2  Pet.  iii.  10.  -        -     166 

///•  Punishment  of  the  Wicked : 

•  •    •    .    I.  Its  Duratiop.    Matt.  xxv.  46.  -        -    167 
#•    .    .    .  II.  Iti  Nature.    2  Pet.  ii.  12.          ...     168 

IK.  Rewards  of  the  Righteous : 

.     I.  New  Creation.     2  Pet.  iii.  13.  -        -     169 

•   II.  Happiness  of  Heaven.  Rev.  xxi.  1 — 3.     170,  171 

Conclusion.    Prov.  viii.  6 172,173 
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COlfTENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


^Vftaaoi*  oTUw  Ltfa  oTtt*  Aothor, 
AnklfMa  at  the  Work, 

SERMON  I.  Direct  Froob  of  tba  EiMsDea  ofOod^-JIM  ili.  SB. 
SEHMON  U.  AtbeMical  (HifectlcMi  Bad  Mieme*  of  DoctriM  com 


SEBMON  III.  CompuBtive  Inflaence  of  Atheism  and  ChrUtiuitT^-Pf.  . 

liv-  1.  100         • 

SERMON  IV.  ODityofGod.— 1  Ci>r.  Tiii.4.  -  -    114        . 

SERMON  V.  Eternity  ud  ImmnUbility  of  Q«d.— Pt.  cu.  24— ST.  •    19g 

SBEIMONTI.   OmniiHneaceudOmniKieiicaofGod.— A.cuiil.1— 12.       140 
SERMON  Vn.  OnlDipotence  end  ladependeace  of  God. — Otn.  »■.  1.  U8 

SERMON  VIII.  Benevolence  of  God  u  proved  by  the  Wofka  of  Cnatioii  * 

■nd  Providence.— I  Joka  iv.  B.  IM  ' 

SERMON  IX.  BeoeTolence  ofOodu  exhibited  by  ReTel«tioD.—lAAH  IT.  &   'Blifet|^' 

SERMON  X.  Jfitice  of  God.— Deul.  uiii.  4.  ■  -  -  .    Ml"™* 

SERMON  XI.  Truth  of  God.— Pi.  civil.  2. 

SERMON  Xn.  Mercy  of  God.— Pi.  eiii.  8. 

SERMON  Xni.  Wiidom  of  God.— 1  Tim.  i.  17. 

3ER||iON  XIV.  Decreei  of  Qod-^M  iiiii.  IS. 

SERMON  XV.  Seme  nibject  continued^^et  '^tf^  '    ""J 

SERMON  XVI.  Sovereipity  of  God.— Jtr.  i.  S^^  -*        «  -    9mI 

SERMON  Xvn.  Heaven.     The  Air.     Stany   and   Saprane  Heaveni.— 

0«t.  i.  1. SIS 

SERMON  XVm.  Holy  Angela,  thctr  Rank  end  AttribotM.— C«I.  L  10.  m 

SERMON  XIX.  Holy  Angela,  th^  Attribntea  and  En^oymenta.— Cel.  i. 

16. 808 

SERMON  XX  The  Fallen  Angela — Jiub  •.  -       '    -  -    Sl| 

SERMON  KXI.  Creation  of  the  Earth.— Oca.  I.  I.  •  -    tm 

SERMON  XXn.  Creation  of  Han.  Body.  Sonl ;  Ka  NatnAoM.  1X1^17.841 
SERMON  XXUL  ytM  Soul  of  Han  not  m 
SERMON  XXIV.  The  Soul  of  Mao  not  a  o 

Gen.  i!    " 
SERMON  XXV.  The  Chief  End  of  Han^l  Oh-,  s.  81.  .  -    S» 

SERMON  XXVL  The  Probation  of  Han^Oen.  B.  16—17.  •  -    881 

SERMON  XXVn.  The  Temptation  and  FaH  of  Han^Ofe.  Bi.  1— 8l  .    484 
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SERMON  I. 

EXISTENCE   or   OOD. 


Mark  xii.  d2^—There  it  one  Ood, 

S  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion.  This  truth 
evident,  if  we  remember,  that  the  word  religion  always  de- 
iher  a  system  of  truths^  of  which  God  is  the  great  subject ; 
tern  of  affections  and  conduct^  of  which  He  is  the  stipremt 
If  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  that 
Being,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the  uni- 
s  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections,  and 
t,  must  be  also  capable  of  being  proved*  To  such  a  Being 
the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations  ;  and  out  of 
lations,  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  variety 
rs,  immediately,  and  alway  owed  to  him.  Were  there  no 
eing,  there  could  be  no  such  relations  nor  duties.  Were 
tence  of  such  a  Being  incapable  of  proof,  the  existence  of 
tions  and  duties  woula  be  equally  incapable  of  being  pro- 
iappily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wisdom,  God 
,  in  this  most  interesting  case,  left  himself  without  ample 

»  text,  the  existence  of  God  is  declared,  in  the  plainest 
at  direct  terms.     I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immediately  to 
mination  of  the  subject, 
foundation  of  all  reasoning,  concerning  beings  and  events, 


lent  camt)  I  intend,  that  somethings  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
9,  or  is  supposed  to  produce^  existence^  or  any  change  of  ex* 

and  without  which,  the  existence,  or  the  change^  would  not 
m.  Between  this  something  styled  cause,  and  the  some- 
vied  effect,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  sceptical  or  athcistx- 
losophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con- 
As  this  connexion  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
ind  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  on  tnis,  and 
)ther  subject ;  a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evidence 
ittends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  jproper  pert  of  the  present 
Be. 

t  first  place,  U  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
ther  men,  that  wt  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 

which  has  taken  place  without  a  cause.    All  beings,  and  aU 
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events,  so  far  as  our  ac(juaintanco  with  them  has  hitherto  extended, 
have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to 
themselves,  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or 
without  such  agency,  or  influence.  Fliero  is,  thorcforo,  not  the 
least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  hy  any  thing  which  we 
know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we 
should  doubt  an  inseparable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  know  ledge  of  man, 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  lias  been 
invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  therefore,  tiiat  existence  is 
uncaused,  or  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  support.     How  absurd  and  ridiculous  it  is,  for  a  man, 

'  professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  philosojiher,  to  found  his  opi- 
nions, or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  supposition,  I  need  not  explain. 
2dly.  Ml  matikind  have  acknowledged^  in  the  clearest  manner^ 
and  in  every  way  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible ,  the  inseparO' 
ble  nature  of  this  connexion. 

The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan*  In 
every  language,  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  this  subject ;  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language,  except  the  intransitwe  tm« 
personal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substantive,  involves,  of  course,  caUtation 
or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  siu:h  a  man' 
ner^  that^  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb  would 
have  no  meaning*  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived,  and 
acknowle<l^ed  this  connexion,  but  that  it  formed  so  considerable 
^  .  and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  noi, 
to  strike,  to  write^  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to  an 
agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects  ;  and  without  such  reference,  would 
not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  connexion,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  thiaicon- 
nOBon  f »  form ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  they  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
men  speak ;  and  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  is  as  of- 
ten declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied 
on,  as  in  those  of  other  m«n«  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  they 
admit  this  connexion  in  all  rases,  except  those  which  respect  the 
existence  and  eovemment  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
^.      of  mankind.  '  In  truth,  language  is  so  constnicted,  that  it  \H  impos* 

||i     fiible  to  write^  or  ^eak,  in  a  different  manner. 
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Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
anxiously,  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efficien- 
cy, than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  investigation.  Every 
one,  conversant  with  them,  must  have  observed,  that  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  which  they  arc  witnesses  ?  Who 
made  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  this 
manner,  they  teach  us,  that  this  is,  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  only 
natural  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  think  and  speak  in  this 
manner. 

Nor,  arc  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident  concerning 
this  subject,  in  their  actions*  No  man  ever  acted,  without  regard- 
ing himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce  some 
change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  his  efficiency  ; 
nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from  it  a  de- 
gree of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  change,  or  other,  not 
to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus,  aU  men  eat  and  urink ;  lie  down, 
and  act,  universally,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain  changes  in 
themselves,  or  other  objects  :  and  atheists^  as  truly,  and  uniformly, 
as  any  other  men.  Thus,  also,  children  act,  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they  would  never  act 
at  all.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  conviction,  concerning 
this,  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

3dly.  IVe  learn  this  connexion  from  experience  ;  and  in  two  ways; 
by  the  testimony  of  cur  senses^  cmd  by  the  inspection  of  our  minds* 

Causes  operate  without  us^  and  within  us;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those  which  operate  without  usj 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses  ;  and  so  kr  our  knowledge 
of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  eff*ect,  arises  from  sensitive 
testimony.  Those  which  operate  within  tcx,  produce  their  effects 
before  the  eye  of  tJu  mind  only  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of  this 
connexion  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  that  /  thitucj  reflect, 
remember^  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determination  of 
my  will,  /  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another  ;  and  tranS" 
fer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  from  one  course  to  another ;  as,  that  I  exist.  I  also 
perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty  ;  viz. 
wUh  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye  ;  commonly  termed,  tn/ut- 
tixm,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Hmne  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  exists,  or  rather  is  per- 
eeived,  only  m  the  names ;  and  that,  if  we  would  call  both  by  the 
name,  events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween them.  A 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  j^  the  fact,  that  th^se  names^ 
and  not  thai  of  events,  hitwe  been  given  to  fkmn.  Mankind  never 
give  names  withont  ideas ;  nor  farm  any  names,  which  do  not  ex- 
press such  ideas,  as  they  really  have ;  norsupjpose  themselves  tc^ 
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have  ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have^  Wherever  names  have  been  given,  the 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the  nunds 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  thing  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is,  however, 
merely  thefiici^  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected;  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  causation^  or  efficiency^  on  which  the  connexion  is 
founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else^  thitJc,  and  act^  in  such 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought  and 
action  would  not  have  existed,  I  perceive  intuitively  ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  at  all  why^  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act.  The  nature 
of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  human 
capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not,  in  any  degree,  any  want  of  evidence, 
attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with 
this  absurdity  :  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  mina, 
entirely  separated:  an  absurdity  which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed 
by  me. 

4thly*  The  mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change, 
can  take  place  without  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind.  I  have  very 
often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds  to  have 
the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude,  that  all  others 
will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  originally  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted. Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
produce  absohttelu  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think,  certainly  self 
evident,  and  admitted  as  such.  An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves 
an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind;  and  must,  with  nearly  the 
same  evidence,  continue  for  ever.  The  necessity  of  causes  to  all 
the  charges  of  being  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  admitted. 
Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  docs  ;  and  not  only  argues  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  much  as  other  men, 
but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gives  dii'ections,  and 
principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation.  Indeed,  without  admit- 
ting it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could  argue  at  all.  But,  if 
no  cAon^a  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause  ?  Certainly  less  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  reason  by  supposing  a  being  to  be  changed  in 
some  respect  or  circumstance  without  a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  ex- 
ist without  a  cause. 

5thly.  JVb  aUurdiiycan  Mfigreater  than  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
denies  this  connexion.  - 

He  himsen^  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in  the 
^ct  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.    If  his  body  be 
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not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  you  cannot  see  him.  If  his 
▼oice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
mind  and  yours,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
word,  without  admitting  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
you  can  never  know  that  he  is  arguing  with  you,  or  vou  with  Ami. 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  will  see  to  be  in- 
woven with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  things,  universally^  proves  the 
ietmp  of  God. 

The  argument  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conductea  by  Mr.  Loehe  in  the  following  manner :  Every  man 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows, 
also,  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  ade- 
quate cause,  is  mvariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exert- 
ing an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possessing  and  exerting  all  the 
understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to 
create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  Question.  This  cause  is  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  Tne  understanding  necessary  to 
contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  compounded 
of  the  hiunan  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can  con- 
trive and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived 
and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclusive :  nor  has  it 
been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or  sneers. 
I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with  what  logicians 
call  intuitive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  what  is,  in  the  logical 
sense,  an  absolute  demonstration*  But  it  is,  in  every  step,  attended 
with  such  evidence  as  excludes  all  rational  doubt ;  and  approaches 
so  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration  as  to  leave  the  mind 
completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  opposed  by  no  coun- 
ter evidence. 

2dly.  The  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 
God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source,  is 
conducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
any  other  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantially  the  foUow- 
me: 

We  acknowled^  the  existence  of  each  other  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble ;  and,  when  culed  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this  acknow- 
ledgment is  founded,  allege  that  of  ffj^  senses  $  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern,  immediately, 
any  man.  We  see,  indeed,  a  form ;  and  the  motions  and  actions 
of  that  form;  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us  the 
thoughtSf  emodoBS,  and  volitions,  of  an  intelligent  being.    Yet  it  is 
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intuitively  certain,  thai  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the  actions, 
the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  voUtions,  are  liiat  intclhgcnt  being; 
or  the  livings  ^^i»g^  ihin/dng  ihing^  which  we  call  man.     On  the 
contrary,  they  are  merely  efiecU,  of  which  that  living,  acting  thing, 
denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.     The  existence  of  the 
cause,  or,  m  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  fi'om  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  thus  f^oduces.     In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.     In  the  universe 
without  us,  and  in  the  hide  world  within  us,  we  perceive  a  fgnAi 
variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction.   Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  aiid  other 
vessels  ;  of  the  blood  and  other  jujces;  of  the  tongue,  the  hancU, 
and  other  members  ;  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  the  yellow 
of  the  nind ;  the  storm,  the  Ugntning,  the  volcano,  and  the  earth- 
ouake ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  worid ;  the 
oiffusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system,  are  all 
effects ;  and  etfects  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.     This 
cause  is  God ;  or  a  being,  possessed  of  intelligence  and  power, 
sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to  pass,     tie,  with  evideuQie 
from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
tkundertd  marvellously  wUh  his  voice  ;  holdeih  the  winds  m  his  fists  ^ 
sendeth  lightnings  with  ratn;  looketh  on  the  earthy  and  it  trttsMeth, 
toucheth  the  hUls^  and  they  smoke  ;  melteih  the  mountains  like  wa^i 
at  his  presence  ;  catueth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  ike  even- 
ing  to  rejoice  ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Him,  also,  we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  by  him ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  Hm^ 
when  we  were  made  in  secret.     His  eyes  saw  our  substance^yet  being 
imperfect,  and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance,  were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  norie  if 
them.    He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  %mderstainding. 

ohould  it  be  said,  that  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  and  mind,  and  therefore  di- 
mand  no  extrinsic  agency  ^  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects  tha 
conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  fiairther  back  in  the  course 
of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers 
eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible.  As  I  can* 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at  the  pre- 
tent  time ;  as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  present  only, 
take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true,  it  follows  iri-esistibly, 
from  both  of  them  unitedj^^t  the  properties  and  the  exertions,  of 
matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause;  and  that  that  cause  ispos* 
sessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  boutuls  can  be  assigned* 
The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popular 
nanner,  may  be  tluis  exhibited.    The  ageocy  of  God  is  deadly 
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and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all  things. 
The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  which  we  be- 
hold in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  a  change  in 
the  former  state  of  things,  c(»nmencing,  continuing,  and  termina- 
ting ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  oeing  should  commence  its 
own  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and  adequate 
cause.    This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables  and 
animals ;  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay ;  their  functions  and 
operations ;  are  all  plainly  effects  of  boundless  intelligence  and 
power.  The  universe,  oi  which  we  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly  a 
system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
fHoportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordft 
nate,  but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  minmU  kingdom^  in  which,  however,  there  are  in- 
numerable proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the  parts 
of  it,  by  a  nappy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of  many 
illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  tlian  can  be 
allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  oi  them;  I  observe,  that 
every  organized  beings  every  vegetable  and  every  animal^  is  a  complete 
system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  which  are 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious,  useful, 
and  wonderful ;  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  accomplished. 
Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  to 
become  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
animals.  Thus  hortulan  productions,  fruits,  grains,  and  various 
kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become  food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees 
are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and  to  become  useful  materials  for 
furniture,  fencing,  and  building.  Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain, 
and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  to  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of 
action,  warmth,  smd  comfort;  together  ^vith  innumerable  other 
things,  necessary  to  preserve  and  mvigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun 
is  fitted  to  shine-;  the  planets  to  receive  light  from  his  beams ;  and 
Ae  whole  system,  to  move  on  with  regularity  and  harmony,  arid  to 
accomplish  all  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there  is  a 
skill  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill  and  power 
employea  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  pass,  infinitely  transcend 
me  efficiency  of  all  beings,  except  God.  In  every  one  of  them, 
and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efficiency,  and  is 
therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throughout  all,  he  acts.  Every 
moment,  in  every  place,  and  with  respe^to  every  being,  he  pre- 
serves, conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous 
machine,  this  vast  universe,  this  immense  Kingdom,  which  he  hath 
made  for  himself  J  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill,  literally 
infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  being 
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This  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened; 
by  the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfiaictory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in  most 
minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investigation. 
Ask  any  plam  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  mere  is 
a  God;  even  the  poor  Indian^  whose  mind^  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,"  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sees  him 
m  the  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.  All  men  believe  the 
things  around  them  to  be  effects,  or  w(n*k8 ;  and  all  believe  them  to 
be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  power  and  understanding 
transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever  doubted  the  somra- 
ness  of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  wish,  that  it 
might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort  to  convince  him- 
sell,  that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it  tfaatUke  foolj  and  the  fix>I 
only,  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  GoA" 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc* 
trine,  so  mr  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  answer/ 
I  propose  to  consider  hereafter;  and  will  conclude  this  discoune 
with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  being  is  God! 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whmn  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  theur continuance: 
and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony,  visible 
in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  docs  this  exhibition  declare 
him  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  self-existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
begin  to  be.  He  only  is  undcrived,  and  withouf^,  beginning  ofim/s^ 
or  end  of  years;  the  same  ytsUrday,  to-day,  and  for  eper.  Of 
course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence  Itt 
says,  and  says  truly,  /  am ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah  ;  that  is, 
Existence,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  aJso,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  ^ve  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  bemgs  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power, 
which  ufmplds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illi- 
mitable. Irae  power,  nUch  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world, 
transcends  all  finite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite 
beines  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's 
breadth ;  yet  God  moves  the  ereat  worid,  which  we  inhabit,  6S^000 
miles  in  an  hour — two  hun&ed  and  sixty  times  &ster  thaa  the 
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swiftest  motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  thi^  world 
only,  but  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  all  the 
worlds,  which  replenish  the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of 
suns  innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  surround  them.  All 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  ^et  hefainteth  not,  neither  is  weary. 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  works 
every  mcHnent  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole ;  moves  every  atom; 
expainds  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass;  erects  evtry 
tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of  rain,  and 
every  flake  of  snow ;  gukles  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes  in  everp 
wina;  thunders  in  every  storm;  wings  the  lightning;  pours  the 
streams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the  ocean ;  aihd 
shakes  the  globe.  In  tne  universe  of  minds,  he  formed,  he  pre- 
serves, he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysterious  and  won* 
derful  powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action,  which  fill 
up  the  infinite  extent  of  his  unmense  and  eternal  empire.  In  his 
contrivance  of  these  thines,  their  attributes,  and  then*  operations, 
is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasurable  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Ail  these  existed  in  th#  Immense  Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a 
vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  designs ;  and  existed  from 
everiasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  diversified  character  of  uncre- 
ated wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness,  has  begun  to  be  manifested, 
and  will  continue  to  be  manifested,  with  increasing  splendour,  for 
ever. 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  from 
whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know* 
ing,  and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What  must 
be  the  Wisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  wisdom ; 
firom  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the  skill  to 
provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safety ;  and 
the  prophet  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views  of  the  in- 
numeraole,  vast,^nd  sublime  wcmders  of  creation,  and  of  creating 
glory  and  greatness  ?  What  mwHi  be  the  Excellence  of  him  who 
gives  Urth  to  all  other  Excellence ;  and  will  improve,  refine,  aiul 
exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  throughout  ages 
which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

Sdly.  How  plainly  are  all  beings  absoltUely  dependent  on  God  fin' 
their  existence,  their  attributeSj  and  their  operations  ! 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouds 
thai  they  should  not  rain;  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish ;  and  man  accompany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dust?  Should  he  witUiold  any  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exercised ; 
and  we  could  neither  spealc,  think,  nor  move :  the  human  race 
would  be  changed  mto  statues ;  and  the  world  be  a  dreary  waste ; 
a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God  t  The  very  power 
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to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  suoplied, 
and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels,  the 
worlds  above  andf  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against  him 
for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothings  in  his  sight. 
With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infinite  ease 
he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing ;  and 
with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe  in  its  stead. 
3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  must^  of  necessity^  be  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute proprietor, 

'•  No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  creation, 
'.-^l^atever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property,  in  the  highest  de- 

§pe  in  which  any  diing  can  be  ours.  Goa,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
i  not  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other 
being  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  Wall  beings  animate 
and  manimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  }iurticularly  to  require,  on  the  most 
reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service,  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobedience 
to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  maiuier,  aa  when  we 
withhold  the  property  of  our  iellow-men,  and  in  a  degree  incalcu- 
lably greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more 
than  l^rely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 
4thly.  Of  the  same  universe  he  is,  of  course,  the  only  Rulers 
The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  nundber  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ploved.  This  end  is  such,  anno  important,  that  it  was  proper 
ibr  him  to  create  and  uphold  an  universe  for  its  accompUshment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to  induce  him  to  commence 
and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
his  view.     But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  own 

Svemment  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at  alL 
I  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to 
such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  He  can  mlc 
die  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will  thus  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  proposed  finom  everiasting. 
For  this  end,  every  thing  was  created — the  least  as  trulv  as  the 
It ;  the  atom,  as  the  world ;  the  worm,  as  the  angel.  His 
:e  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  all.  Each, 
minute,  however  momentans  is  really  necessary  in  its 
and  for  its  time.    Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  conducted 
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throughout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 
His  care  extends,  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  minims,  ephemera, 
and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exacdy,  as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs 
%nd  seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  fiving  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast;  thundering  marvel* 
lously  with  his  voice  ;  sending  lightnings  zoith  rain  ;  rolling  the 
billows  of  the  ocean ;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence  : 
shining  in  the  stars,  slowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his  haM 
the  various  worlds  which  compose  the  universe.  At  the  same  tim!^^ 
his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe 
of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  poivers  of  thought,  affection,  and  ino- 
ral  action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  myriads 
which  form  the  peculiar  kmgdom  of  Jkhovah. 

5thly.  It  is  equally  evident  that  this  end  must  be  Himself. 

Before  God  made  the  universe,  there  was  nothing  beside  him. 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because,  beside  him  there  was  nothing. 
It  must,  also,  have  been  found  ilhimself,  because,  when  other  be- 
ings existed,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  comparison,  undeserving  of  his  regard.  But 
this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  himself ;  any  increase, 
diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  glory*  It 
was,  tlierefore,  the  manifestation  of  himselt  alone  which  could  be 
the  emTof  this  mighty  work.  Himself  is  the  sum  of  excellence; 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  eood.  The  manifestation  of  him- 
self [^  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence  to 
the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  all  attri- 
bute, though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations^  is  principally 
discerned  in  actions*  Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered,  chiefly, 
by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  All  this  is  so  evident| 
as  to  need  no  illustration.        jjj^ 

God,  when  he  intended  tc^ftclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  bv  an  endless 
course  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness,  should 
be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.  The  nighest  blessed- 
ness, he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  ^atest  glory,  is  found  in 
communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in  giving^  and  not  in 
receiving.  To  this  decision  Reason  necessarily  subjoins  her  own 
Amen.  The  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is,  therefore,  to  do 
good,  boundlessly,  and  for  ever ;  and  in  this  conduct  to  disclose 
oimself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 
'  It  must,  of  necessary  consequence^  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
him,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
loving,  and  promoting,  this  divine  purpose ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then  must 
it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfuUy  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
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in  this  gnAt  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  facul- 
ties. Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to  him ; 
how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  provoking  to  him,  must  be  the  con- 
duct«43rWhat  terrible  conseauences  must  spring  from  the  exertion 
•f  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his  anger 
a^inst  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  designs ! 
What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  they  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
kss,  may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
,mte  wim  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
Measure.  Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.  To  make,  and  give  it,  is  his  delist 
anaglory.  It  will,  therefore,  ba^  done.  In  this  wonderful  woric, 
how  divinely  §reat  and  good  does  God  appear!  How  deserving 
of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise.  How 
amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done !  HoWMuch  more  amaz- 
ing the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done !  Who 
would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adcnne,  that 
glorious  and  featful  name,  Jehovah  our  God;  the  Being  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  immense  ;^nd  without  beginning,  limits,  or 
end;  united  with  eternal  and  immeasurable  wi^om  and  power; 
from  whom  are  derived  all  worids,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on 
whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed,  and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
end,  immortal  and  divine?  Blessing,  and  honour,  andfMnf,  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  tpon  the  throne,  and  unto  M  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever. 
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ATHEISTICAL  OBJECTIONS  AND  SCHEMES  Or  DOCTRIlfE  CONSIpBBtD* 


PiAXJi  xiv.  1 .— 2%e  fool  htOh  toul  in  ki$  heart,  thtn  if  fw  Goo. 

In  the  preceding  ducourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  euit» 
ence  of  God  by  arguments  whiSh  have  appeared  to  men  of  grcBt 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
onanswerable.  Plain  men,  alsot,  though  comprehending  them  im* 
perfectly,  have  admitted  both  die  force  of  the  arguments  them- 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  establish ;  with- 
out a  question,  aftd  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  aU  have  been  found  among  those  who,  pro> 
fessedly  at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  are  in 
the  text  universally  clmracterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says  D^vid> 
hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man  who  says 
this,  IB  a  fool ;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his  folly  only. 

It  vWmarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.  For  the  words,  there  19,  in  the  translation,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  supposed  by  scMttt 
commentators,  diat  the  passage  ought  to  be  renden^,  let  there  ben^ 
God.  Whether  this  renderine  be  admitted,  or  not,  there  can  be  M 
doubt  that  the  chief  reason  ^y  the  assertion  is  adopted  at  all,  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  heartedP  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Creator.  *  1|Pf 

That  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so  ob«> 
vious,  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  who  hates  the  con- 
trol, disreslishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection,  jtK^men^ 
and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  sin ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  no  source 
of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view  so  safe,  as  the  be- 
lief, that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  be* 
lief  has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  as  mankind  are;  and  per* 
ticularly  by  such  beings  as  atheists  have  universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  groit 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if  Gob 
exists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his  anger 
against  our  sins,  is  exacdy  the  same  whether  we  believe  it  or  not; 
as  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into  rum ;  and  as 
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the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence  of  this  belief, 
will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to  it  the  an^sh  ojf 
disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  con- 
duct foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  who  walks  over  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes  ?  What  greater 
stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct 
will  prove  the  certain  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  ab- 
solute destruction  ? 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard,  and 
boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
divme  existence  they  have  raised  np  several  objections,  which  they 
declare  to  be  satis&ctory,  at  least,  to  themselves.  These  they  have 
also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to  the  public  with  a 
&ce  of  bold  assurance.  Even  this  has  not  satisfied  tnem.  They 
have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  supposed  inge- 
nuity of  their  efforts ;  and  in  me  boasted  strength  of  their  argu- 
ments, have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists ;  and  have 
treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism, 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  to  examine  the 
objections  ofthese  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  Crea- 
tion is  80  great  a  work,  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible^  even  for  God 
to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  sin- 
gular man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so  much 
perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave  up  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  and  determined  that  the  universe,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  had  existed  firom  eternity.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modem  opposers  of 
the  divinitv  of  Christ.  Arians  and  Socinians  have  very  generally 
insisted,  that  creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof  of 
divine  agency ;  and  declared,  tnat,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create 
all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  hHBvinity.  To  Aristotle  it  ap- 
peared too  difficult  a  work,  even  forGrod  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  wc  are  fiu*nished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
Ood  does  actually^  and  daily ^  create  the  human  soul  in  innumerable 
instances ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He  who  can  give  ex- 
istence to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any  thing.  As  I 
propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  discuss  at  large  the 
unmateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  God 

Xholdsy  movfSf  and  governs  the  universe.    Had  Aristotle  known  the 
ctrines  of  the  Copernican  astronomy,  and  beheld  God  moving 
with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  com- 
e  the  universe  ;  his  capacious  mind  would,  I  think,  have  been 
istibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand  which  moves  them,  could  with 
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the  same  ease  have  created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  appears, 
in  the  later  parts  of  his  life,  not  to  have  placed  any  serious  reliance 
on  this  objection. 

2dly.  It  is  objuied^  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such,  as  to  for- 
bid the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  God* 

"  The  world,"  says  the  objectors,  "  is  full  of  imperfection,  and  of 
suiTering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  all  its 
animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Nor  is  the  moral 
state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  Depravity, 
in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning ; 
and  has  ever  constituteo,  to  say  the  least,  no  small  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind."  God,  on  tlie  part  of  all  enlightened  men,  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  particularly  on  that 
of  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  01  infinite  perfection. 
Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  so 
imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed  a  work  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
God  either  did  not  make  the  world,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ? 

To  this  oDJection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  specious- 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  produce 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  of 
moral  evil;  a  subject y  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine^  when 
I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  Godj  and  on  the  apostacy  of 
man, 

3dly«  The  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplicableness 
of  certain  things  which  it  alleges;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  there  are  several  things  in  the  world,  the  nature,  use,  and  end, 
r  of  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  argument  contained  in  it,  if 
resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing,  the  na- 
ture, use,  and  end,  of  whicn  we  cannot  understand,  can  be  the 
work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  be  ex- 
ploded ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain^  that  God  can  do  very  few  things, 
whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  can  6fe  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  concluding,  the  same  Uiing 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  the  work  of 
God.  One  man  may  distinctly  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  mvine  workmanship.  Another 
man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
same  thmg ;  and  his  ignorance  will,  according  to  this  rule,  be  de- 
cisive proof,  that  it  is  not  a  divine  work.  The  same  man,  also, 
may,  according  to  this  rule,  in  the  different  periods  of  childhood 
and  manhood,  be  able  to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  uTought 
by  the  hand  of  God.  Tne  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the 
want  of  it,  are  here  placed,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  optics  by  which  it  is  perceived  :  an  absurdity  too 
palpable  to  need  any  further  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this, 
ana  every  other  case,  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in  some- 
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thing  which  we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance*  But  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  go- 
verned by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system  ol 
which  we  arc  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inezplicableness  are  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  thmg,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can  be  ration- 
ally looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  way$  art  higher  than 
our  ways  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  The  mysteries 
alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that 
the  worid  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
its  favour. 

3dly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  this  very  world,  found  in  innumerMe  things  whiA 
tiself  contains,  is  hitherto  unanswered,  and  is  plainly  unansweraile* 
This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can  never  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  mere  inezplicableness  of  the  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and  end 
of  the  things,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be  a  mere 
and  miscrdDle  pi*esuraption,  that  they  have  not  such  a  nature,  use, 
and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

7^  Doctrines  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  objec- 
tions, and  which  arc  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  iJi^t  things  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series : 

II.  T/iat  their  existence  is  Casual :  and 

III.  That  all  distinct,  or  separate  beings,  owe  their  existence  to  Uu 
powers  and  Operations  of  matter,  ^ 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  //  is  asserted  by  Atheists^  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series  of 
things* 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion, may  be  shown  in  many  ways* 

1st.  Each  individual  in  a  series  is  an  unit,  Bui  every  collectum 
of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  /  and 
therefore  cannot  be  infinite, 

2aly.  Every  individiiol  in  the  series,  (take  for  example,  a  series  rf 
men)  had  a  beginning,  Bfit  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of  which  had 
a  beginning,  must,  however  long  the  series^  have  also  had  a  beginning. 
This  likewise,  is  intuitively  evident.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
first  in  each  scries  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  from  everlasting ; 
which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  answer  alreadv 
given  ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this  supoosition,  the  first  in  eacL 
series  was  uncaused  and  sclf-czistent ;  ana,  containing  in  itself  tbe 

Sinciples  of  eternal  existence,  could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At 
e  same  time,  an  endless  multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beiingi 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of 
(bw  and  feeUe  active  powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  bat 
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•uch  as  are  merely  passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have 
been  an  eternal  nan,  an  eternal  lion,  an  eternal  Elagle,  an  eter- 
nal Oak,  an  eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass ;  and  in  a  word,  as  many 
eternal  self-existent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts  of  exist- 
ences in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  pro- 
duce, or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  wuj  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the 
head  of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  every  series  of 
animated  beings,  an  eternal  self-existent  pair.  From  these,  also, 
the  whole  series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivance,  and 
m  most  instances,  without  any  consciousness.  All  this,  with  a  train 
of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  on 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted? 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
One  self-existent  bein^.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  such 
a  finite  sclf-cxistent  bemg  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  shadow 
of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  parts  are  a 
coHection  of  units ;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  are  immortal, 
and  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration ;  that  this  du- 
ration will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  of  successive  parts: 
I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these  cases.  In 
the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  saints  and  angels 
will  never  cease  to  be :  but  it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have 
lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An  endless  addi- 
tion of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of  parts,  which 
have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradiction. 

3dly.  li  is  justhf  observed  bg  ike  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Beniletf, 
thai,  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number  of  individuai 
men  is  alleged  to  be  infinite  ;  the  number  of  their  eyes  must  be  tvice^ 
the  number  of  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  the  nwnher  of  the  hairs 
on  their  heads  many  thousand  times,  as  great  as  the  number  of  men. 
What,  then,  must  oe  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees ;  and  of  blades  of  srass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless  mul- 
titude of  numbers,  greater,  and  many  of  them  incalculably,  than 
an  infinite  number.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we  reduced 
by  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thiy.  It  u  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  that  alt 
these  generations  of  men  were  once  present.  One  of  the  indivklu- 
als,  viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  His  son, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was  either 
at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  finite  distance  from  us.    If  at  an  infinite,  then 
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the  infinite  distance  of  his  fietther  was  forty  years  longer  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance 
from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
infinite. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  compli- 
cation of  folly. 

The  same  ar^ments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up  of 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  be^nning.  Of  course  we  see  intuitively, 
that  the  whole  has  had  a  be^nning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  wnat  is  called  continued  nwtion*  Some  persons  have 
considered  motion  of  this  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  tly 
planets,  as  not  being  successive ;  because,  when  viewed  in  the 

ross,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  human  mind* 

divide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs,  or  teeth  ;  or 
fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall  successively 
pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
will  vanish  in  a  moment.     It  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  truly  a  8ucces> 
sion  of  changes  as  successive  thought,  or  successive  beme. 
11.  Atheists  assert y  that  the  existence  of  things  is  Casual, 
In  this  assertion  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect^  and  ths^ 
very  existence  of  causation^  are  denied^  so  far  as  the  production  of  be- 
ing is  concerned.     All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  produ- 
ced, or  caused,  but  to  have  happened! :  their  existence  being  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  mere  contingency.     Some,  perhaps  most  of  those, 
who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same  time 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.     On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  ob- 
"*     serve  in  the 

1st.  place f  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis^  unsupported  hy  any  evi- 
dence whatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent  existence, 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of  a 
reason  fit>m  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity  ;  because  he 
declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the 
existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any  reason* 
Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any  case,  is  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  and 
of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  was 
ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefcMre, 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  as- 
sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  downward; 
or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 
I  2dly.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have^  in  their  endeavours  to 

J  forma  system^  founded  on  •/,  been  driven^  unavoidably,  into  a  con- 

tinued succession  of  absurdities. 

Epicurm,  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed,  that  in- 
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numerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite  space; 
that  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  and  werc  all  separa- 
ted from  each  other;  and  that  they  were  originally  qmescenf,  ormO" 
tionless.  When  it  was  objected,  that  they  must,  tnen,  have  remain- 
ed for  ever  motionless  ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conatuB  ad  motitm ; 
an  endeavour  J  or  tendency  towards  motion  ;  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  inherent  m  them  eternally.  When  it  was  objected,  that,  un- 
less they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  conatm^  they  could  never 
have  moved  at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difficulty  by  determining,  that 
they  had  moved  from%ternity,  in  parallel  directions.  It  was  ob- 
jected again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  approach- 
ed any  nearer  to  each  other.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  ne  gave 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.  The  cause  of  their  mo* 
Hon  he  declares  to  be  their  weight ;  and  their  direction  to  be  down- 
ward :  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight,  where  there  is  no 
attracline  body ;  and  that  every  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  aownward.  I  will  not  pursue  this  mass  of  absurdities  any 
fairther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that  those,  who  have  followed  him, 
have  not  rendered  the^ystem  a  whit  better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly.  Tlte  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of  this 
doctrine* 

Kegularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  casual* 
ty  in  tne  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in  a  whole, 
one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity. 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  different  horizontal  arrangements. 
Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in  any  supposed 
order,  the  chances  aga'mst  their  falhng,  a  second  time,  in  the  same 
order,  are  at  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that  which  has  been  speci- 
fied ;  and  just  so  many  chances  exist  against  their  falling  in  any 
given  position. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
parts,  greater  and  smaller;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal  positions 
only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by  more  than 
a  million  of  arithmetical  figures ;  their  vertical  and  oblique  posi- 
tions must  be  expressed  by  several  millions  more ;  and  all  these 
combined,  must  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication  of  these  immense 
sums  with  each  other.  The  chances,  therefore,  against  such  an 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  af- 
ter we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually  formed,  would  be  such, 
as  would  be  expressed  by  this  aggregate  of  figures :  a  number, 
which  all  the  human  race,  who  have  existed  since  the  Mosaic  date 
of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busied 
themselves  in  no  other  employment,  during  their  lives.  In  addi- 
tion to  tluft,  the  number  of^  chances  against  the  original  fonnation 
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of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  the  fact  of  their 
coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax  :  for 
we  perfectly  well  know,  that,  if  all  the  parts  were  actually  and  per- 
fectly formed,  they  could  neither  put  tliemselves  together,  nor  be 
united  by  any  human  skill,  or  labour,  however  long  employedt 
Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all  fonbed,  and  all  perfecuy  united,  so 
as  to  constitute  exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frames  it 
would  still  be  a  mere  corpse,  without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to 
admit,  still  further,  that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  life ;  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of#flK)ul,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely distant  from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeoing  geneni- 
tions.  In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals ;  and  in  most 
cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants. 

He,  who  can  beUeve  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing ;  and  his 
faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty,  i,^ 
which  has  been  hithcito  i*ecorded  in  the  nistory  of  man.  '^v  y 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully  ntir  *- ' 
merous  and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  united  and  ai^^£ 
ranged.  Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies  o/t  ^ 
men,  m  its  own  place ;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible.  The  hair 
of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as  naturally  have 
grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  a- 
rebrum  and  cerebellum^  so  tender  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both 
heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. The  eyes  are  placed  where  only  they  are  needed,  or  could 
be  materially  useful  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where 
alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastication :  the 
throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where  alone  it  could 
answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed, mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion  :  the  stom- 
ach, beneath  the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  aaophaguM^ 
to  receive  through  it  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to 
the  preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heart  is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining  life. 
The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected  with 
the  throat  by  the  tracheay  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose,  the  air 
on  which  we  live,  afler  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils.  The  jB;reat 
bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the  Spine,  is  so  fonn- 
"ed,  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  m  an  erect  posture ;  as  tode- 
*   m  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the  spinal  marrow,  so 
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essential  to  life ;  and  as,  through  orifices  in  the  vertebne,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  topeimit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensation  to 
every  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to 
bend  into  every  useful  position.  The  tongue  is  so  constructed,  and 
posited,  as  to  answer  exactly  its  various  important  purposes,  par- 
ticularly tasting  and  speaking  i^jthe  hands,  where  alone  they  could 
be  employed,  \n  their  mnumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone 
they  could  enable  us  to  stand,  or  walk* 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  volume, 
or  rather  through  manv  volumes ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  at  every 
step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  exactly  form- 
ed, and  peifecdy  executed ;  every  part  of  which  is  with  the  great- 
est felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  human  existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.    Suppose  the 
eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallen  by 
chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  diose  innumerable 
positions,  furnished  by  the  body ;  for  example,  on  the  top  of  the 
Dead,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :    What  would  have  become  of  the 
^.vmn  1    Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the  lun?s,  the 
..': stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been,  removed  even  a  very  little  dis- 
•  3  tance  fitHn  their  present  places.    How  soon  must  life,  if  we.sup- 
^   pose  Ufe  at  first  to  exist,  oe  extinguished  ?    Or  rather,  how  impos- 
\     sible  must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?    Were  the  hands  and 
feet  to  interchange  positions ;  were  the  thumb  to  grow  from  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outwards, 
nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  must  be 
entirely  prevented*    The  truth  is ;  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  of  mgh  importance  to  our  well-being,  both  as  to  their  structure, 
and  their  position ;  and  very  many  of  them  are  in  both  respects  ab- 
solutely indispensable*    A  very  small  change  in  any  one  of  these 
would  be  equally  jfatal  to  comfort,  and  to  life* 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  tne  human  body  are  exactly  form- 
ed, and  exactly  placed,  m  their  proper  and  relative  position  ?  that 
the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  ana  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  that  the  food  has 
ever  been  digested;  the  processes  of  secretion  carried  on  with 
exactness ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture ;  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  part,  however  minute  5 
and  however  distant?  that  the  oi^ns  of^  sensation  have  ever 
been  formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  furnished  \4tt 
strength,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive  perception ;  and  that  thus 
the  Kxly  has  become  a  fi^ame,  a  tenement,  suited  to  the  inhaUta- 
tion  of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of  contri- 
vance, of  thought,  of  voUtion,  of  virtue  f  Has  an  immaterial  Exist- 
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ence  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into  beine  by  a 
mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,  and  shall 
therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held,  that  souk  are 
also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after  chance  has 
given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  serieal^ 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  tne  pi'ovision  of  means,  adap^ 
evidently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  evoy 
animal  body  y  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mineral  King- 
dom, to  a  vast  extent ;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  positions,  mo- 
tions, and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the  pknetaiy 
system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  from  the  Sun ;  the  po- 
sition of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions ;  their 
furniture  of  moons ;  the  central  station,  size,  and  splendour,  of  the 
vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll ;  the  reralarity  and 
harmony  of  all  their  motions  ;  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  desigD 
and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  boundless  and  un- 
created Mind. 

III.  Atheists  assert^  that  the  several  beings^  found  in  tlie  Umvenif 
awe  their  existeru:e  to  the  operations  of  Matter. 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  argimients,  deii^ 
from  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause 
not  only  supposed,  but  directly  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is 

rrded  by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  beingiJ 
will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy,  and  the  con- 
sequent inefficacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was  not  the  real^ 
source  of  existence  to  the  bemgs,  visible  in  the  world  around  us.^ 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist^  with  whom 
lam  now  arguing^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  be'mg  the  great 
object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence,  and  that 
of  other  beings,  was  not  aerived  from  an  Intelligent  cause. 

2dly.  The  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous  svp* 
position  ;  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

3dly.  If  we  admits  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity^  its  proper- 
ties^  and  operations^  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in  the 
case  supposea,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course  whatever 
powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally  :  there  being 
no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  them. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  operated  from  etemitj,  in 
every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all.  All  the  bemgs, 
therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  operations  could  produce, 
it  must  have  produced  from  etemitv.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  there 
must  have  been  an  eternal  and  innnite  series  of  Men,  of  Animals, 
of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of  every  other  kind,  in 
Ike  muverse.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  self-contra- 
Action.    The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived,  are  therefore  false. 
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That  Matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers  from  Eternity, 
irithout  exerting  them,  ana  that  it  should  have  exerted  them  from 
Eternity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  in  the  former  dis- 
course, plain  impossibilities.  It  follows,  then,  undeniably,  that,  if 
Matter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  state  was  entire- 
ly quiescent ;  and  that  no  chani|i;e,  however  small,  could  ever  have 
taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrinsic  cause.  Thus,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternal  existence  of  Matter,  is  so  far  from  accountmg 
for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and  the  changes,  in  the  Universe, 
that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thing ;  not  even  for  the  least  change 
in  the  position,  or  circumstances,  of  an  atom. 

4thly.  TTiere  is  no  fact,  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plan- 
sibiHty  to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  have  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  ibis  purpose,  arc  the  production  of  insects,  and 
lants,  by  what  is  called  equivocal  generation :  according  to  which, 
y  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  without  a 
seed. 

^  To  this  I  answer, 

m  (1st.)  Tliat  this  t>,  at  best,  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  having 
Keen  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges. 
\  (3dly.)  Francisco  de  Redi^  and  Malpighiy  two  eminent  Italian 
philosophers,  have,  by  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  experi- 
ments, unanswerably  proved,  that  equivocal  generation  is  a  ground* 
iess  hypothesis  ;  and  that  no  Matter,  in  any  process  of  fermentation, 
will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plant  without  a  seed. 
As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  matter  must,  if 
eternal,  be  eternally  the  same ;  and  as  matter  now  produces  no 
such  beings,  as  alleged ;  it  follows  unanswerably,  that  matter  was 
never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

5thly.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  scheme. 

1st.  T%at  this  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  eternal,  is  cer* 
tain ;  because  its  stiff  ace  is  continually  changing,  and  approxima* 
ting,  towards  a  leveL  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  have 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface  in 
an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted  by  op- 
posing causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such  causes) 
must  have  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  distant  to  be 
conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  numbers.  Yet  mil- 
lions of  tons  annually  descend  towards  the  centre.  The  date  of 
the  Earth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  begun  at  a 
time  not  br  distant. 

3dly.  If,  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  he  an  inherent 
property  of  Matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revolutiom 
of  the  planets. 

Let  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  distance, 
within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction  5  the  only  direction,  in  which 
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they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or  right  line  to- 
wards the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction,  in  which  his 
gravitation,  and  theirs,  can  possibly  act.  It  is  easily,  and  mathe- 
matically, proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  unpulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  wa#K>rigtnally  indispensable.  So  fer, 
therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been'  from  movmg  in  their  pro- 
per orbite  round  the  Sun,  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation,  tl^ 
they  could  only  have  fallen  directly  to  the  Sun.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  planets  have  moved  eternally  in  their  present  orbits ;  and 
that  the  karth,  for  example,  has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  re- 
solutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round 
the  Earth,  has  performed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in 
its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  in- 
finite series. 

3dly.  The  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets,  the  posiiions  of  their 
axesj  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  with  no  rsr 
gtdarity,  or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances  from 
the  Sun,  and  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with  mere  mats' 
rial  principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  de*^ 
rived  from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause.  ^ 

6thly.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  e&h* 
ployed  on  the  eclijjscs  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  ooiW; 
rect  calculations  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson^  that  '■* 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  m  history,  took  place  at  times,  differing    ' 
sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require ;  that  these  dit 
ferences  of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  approach  nearer 
to  us  ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  therefore,  more  distant 
from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.     Hence  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of  having  been  eternal, 
has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream  aM 
longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these  proofs 
given  up,  another  would  still  remain,  which  completely  refutes  this 
scheme^  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Intdligence. 

Quod  non  habet,  dare  non  potest :  what  a  cause  does  not  contain  or 
possess,  it  cannot  communicate  ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  propo- 
sition. That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or  ongi- 
nate  motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  is 
plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  existence, 
which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to  exhibit  the 
abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light; 
the  efiints  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyptian  philosophers^ 
ihe  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things,  would  furnish  me  with 
•niple  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this 
sacred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  Matter, 
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to  which  80  much  is  attributed,  and  on  which  such  reliance  is 
placed,  by  atheistical  philosophers,  can  never  be  evinced.  I  my' 
self  believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists ;  but  I  also  know,  that  its  exist- 
ence cannot  be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
absohUe  credulity. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recited, 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded  on 
mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  a  par- 
ticle of  argmnent,  or  evidence.  But  to  adopt  a  mere  assumption, 
especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credulity  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pretence.  More  than 
this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstration. 
Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably  proved  not  only  to  be 
felse,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly  with 
his  fiiith  in  these  hypotheses ;  and  resolves  to  oeUeve,  in  defiance 
of  demonstration,  and  impossibility. 

3dly.  There  are  still  men^  in  considerable  nianbersy  and  of  no 
imall  ingemdhf,  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ;  and  who  thus  prove 
Aai  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  understanding. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doctrines  can  never 
have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  conviction,  or  by  an  unbi- 
assed understanding.  They  were,  therefore,  certainly  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart ;  and  believed,  only  because  they 
were  loved,  or  because  God  was  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  l&e 
huLfi  is  the  true  source  of  the  belief  that  there  is  no  God;  and  he  is 
a  fool,  who,  governed  by  its  wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  rea- 
son and  evidence. 

3dly.  As  such  men  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  influence  ; 
to,  if  we  indulge  such  wishes,  we  may  be  given  up  by  God  to  these, 
or  any  other,  fatal  doctrines,  and  of  course  to  destruction. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostilitv  to  God 
and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe ;  and  what  we 
dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger  of 
God  against  sin,  and  aeainst  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners,  and 
all  his  designs  to  punish  it;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and  its  plea- 
sures ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his  designs, 
character,  and  existence.  Especialljr  is  this  the  cas^,  when  God, 
proYoked  by  our  rebellion  anu  opposition,  gives  us  up  to  a  repro- 
Datemind. 

How  greatly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  ^It,  danger, 
and  ruin !  How  eamesdy  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray 
that  we  fell  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries !  Let  us 
resolve  to  receive  the  truth,  at  all  events,  however  humbling  or 
painful,  m  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it  may  make  us 
free  from  the  bondage  of  comq^tion,  and  translate  us  into  the  glo' 
rious  liberty  of  hi9  Chifdren.    Amen. 


SERMON  III. 

COMPARATIVE    INFLUENCE    OP    ATHEISM    AND    CIIRISTIANITT. 


Psalm  xiv.  I. —-The  fool  haih  taid  in  his  heart ,  There  it  no  God.    They  are  comtfl, 
they  have  done  abominable  works  ;  there  it  none  that  doeth  good. 

In  my  last  discourse,  1  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substitutea  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
unsound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hypotheses, 
demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I  concluded 
them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect. 
Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them  is,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no  more  absolute 
folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love  tliem,  and  to  re- 
ject doctrines  because  we  hate  them :  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer 
our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words.  They  are  comgft ;  thej 
have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.  In 
other  words,  Atheists  are  corrupt;  they  do  abominable  works: 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good,  TTiis  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  dcclari'd  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  the  belter,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Thev  have  ever  been  corrupt ;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works;  there  has  never  been  among 
them  a  sii.glo  good  or  virtuous  man* 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing  subiect,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  m 
which  tiiese  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  heart- 
contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  heart 
still  more  cornij)! ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abominable  actions;  and  to 
prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from  assuming 
the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  1  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  vohmtary  obedience 
to  truth;  arid  Sin  nothiiig  but  robmtnry  obedience  to  falsehood. 
Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  or  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience,  in  the  re- 
tive  manners  which  1  have  mentioned.  From  these  definitions 
it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  it  is  evident, 
\  every  f^ho  doctrine,  which  i<5  relished  by  the  heart,  will,  of 
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course,  govern  its  affections  and  volitions ;  and  will,  therefore,  con- 
trol the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  in  the  present  case, 
the  doctrine  in  question,  being  embraced  only  because  they  are 
Wed,  will  eminently  influence  the  heart  which  has  dictated  them, 
Old  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  conduct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga* 
tion  of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  must^  at  least  in 
a  great  measure  J  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  subjects^  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  As  these  are  expanded,  magnificent,  and 
sublime ;  or  narrow,  ordinarV)  and  grovelling ;  the  taste,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  conduct,  will  be  renncd  and  noble,  or  gross  and 
contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  life, 
and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  course 
a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  views  have  ever 
been  limited  to  a  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  something  princely, 
of  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments,  when  properly 
educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There. is  every  thing  di- 
minutive, of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained  only  to  be  a  camp- 
boy  or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  contemplation,,  and  science,  it  may  not 
unnaturally  be  imagined,  that  their  minds,  allowing  for  the  oiffer- 
ence  of  their  endowments,  will^  from  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits, 
be  formed  into  a  similarity  of  character.  This,  however,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.  The  very  objects,  with  which 
such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may,  from  their  respective  modes 
of  viewing  them,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even  contradictory,  in 
their  apprehension.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  mind  of  a 
Heathen,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Heathen,  the  polytheism  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  aflectcd  very  differently  from  the  mind 
of  a  Christian,  investi^ting  the  same  subject.  The  manner,  in 
which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiry,  may  differ  from  some  other 
manner  almait  as  much,  as  any  two  objects  of  inquisition  iltty  differ 
from  each  oUier.  The  views  of  him,  who  regards  the  firmament 
as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the  stars  as  little  sparks  of  light,  diflier 
firom  the  views  of  the  Astronomer,  who  considers  the  firmament  as 
a  boundless  expansion,  and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Suns,  almost  as  widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation 
differ.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are 
directed,  may  be  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same^i*  . 
In  truth  it  is  not  the  erandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects,  i 
but  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them,  i| 
which  afiect,  and  form,  the  character. 

The  taste,  or  relish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  »t7/,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  be  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by  aa 
early  habit  accustomed  to  litde  views,  will  soon  learn  to  relisn  no 
other.    Accustomed  fix>m  the^  beginning  to  a  connexion  with  gro- 
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veiling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with  any  other 
objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased  schemes  of 
action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with  every  thing  of 
an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 

As  these  things  are  true  of  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
so  they  arc  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  original, 
and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  which  di- 
rect every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind  thinks 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose,  relish,  and  opi- 
nion. If  the  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  toe  branches  must  M 
poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the  basis  of  whose  religion 
was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  disinally 
lean  and  contemptible. 

Ml  the  motives  to  human  conduct  are  founds  either  in  the  Objects^ 
with  which  we  converse  ^  or  in  the  Views,  with  which  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its  nature. 
If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  unworthy,  and 
odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendendy  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve- 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper^  natural^  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  is 
to  contract,  and  render  grovelling ^  the  views j  to  corrupt  the  character, 
and  to  deform  the  life  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Tike  views,  which  the  Mheist  forms  of  the  KaturalJVorld : 

2.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World : 

3.  IRs  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the  views, 
which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1.  /  shall  consider  the  viewsmjmhich  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Mh 
iural  World.  ; 

i|.  In  this  consideration,  I  am  dispo^  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
He  may,  with  my  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  can  be,  a 
Chymist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall,  if 
be  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an  Astrono- 
mer, a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may  be  any,  or 
all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions,  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified.    I  will  not 
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even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  Bacon^  that  a 
little  Philoscpkg  will  make  a  man  an  Jltheist^  but  a  great  deal  will 
make  him  a  Christian :  although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  trutk 
My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the  nature 
of  those  which  arc  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding,  and  skill, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  He  may,  with 
the  eve  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  may  analyze  the  chymical  principles,  and  combinations, 
of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  to  use  his  own  language, 
the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious  progress  through  uie 
system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  and  the  science  of 
the  Astronomer,  he  may  be  Cascinated  with  the  beautv,  splendour, 
and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or  delighted  with  the  distances, 
magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and  magnificence,  of  the  planetary 
and  stellary  systems ;  still  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  other, 
natural  objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  objects 
which  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable. 

^11  of  them^  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate^  accident^  or 
the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end  ;  and  ac- 
complish none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom  ;  and  display  none. 
They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any  purpose, 
or  design,  in  their  creation :  a  vast  apparatus  of  splendour  and 
magnificence,  assembled  together  for  nothing:  an  immense  show, 
in  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be 
gained.  The  Mmd,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively,  and  irrc« 
sistibly.  How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being  ?  and  is  an- 
swered with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  doubt  and  de- 
spair. In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this  mighty 
assemblage  of  worlds  and  their  furniture  prove  ?  The  only  reply 
is,  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and  inhabitants, 
are  the  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron-handed  necessity, 
which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  unconscious  Matter ;  that 
gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens^  to  which  they  sullenly  submitted  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  inevitable ;  and  which,  while  it  showered  ca- 
lamities in  abundance,  cut  off  every  hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the 
attainment  of  deliverance.  To  the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  effectu- 
ally imbued  with  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Universe  is  changed 
into  a  vast  Prison,  where  himself  and  nis  companions  are  confined 
by  bolts  and  bars,  forged  by  the  hand  of  bUnd,  immoveable,  and 
irresistible  Destiny ;  where  no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings^ 
and  no  hand  to  lend  relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and 
no  ear  listens  with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven, 
and  are  hung  with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to 
escape,  conducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern 
of  Despair. 

Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  contem- 
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plation,  turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only  alter- 
native, the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distant 
from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all  other 
beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties  and  ope- 
rations, are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in  their  move- 
ments, like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In  his  view,  if  he 
understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently  with  himself,  his 
thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance  of  his  own  being, 
and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties,  produced  by  no 
cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to 
no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed 
only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and 
flutter,  in  a  drcadAil  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomv  abyss  of 
Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and  discouragement.  Not  apian 
can  he  rationally  formed,  not  a  hope,  consistently  indulged.  Wnere 
every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  tne  result  of 
the  casualty,  is  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or 
nothing ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Agamst  every 
expectation,  the  chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every 
supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 

Snould  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is  no 
more  influenced  than  others  by  a  rcgard  cither  to  fate,  or  chance: 
I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  en'oneous.  The  Atheist,  instead  of 
refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.  He  denies  his  own  prin« 
ciples  ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles  which  he  opposes.  If 
he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  he  cannot  but  know,  tnat  the  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  which  he  professes  to  believe,  is  irreconci- 
lable with  all  freedom  of  mind,  irith  all  voluntariness,  with  all  con- 
trivance. He  knows,  that  connexion  cannot  spring  from  chance ; 
that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  accident ;  that  whatever  exists  for- 
tuitously, exists  independently  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be 
connected  with  any  other  thmg,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build,"  nor  plant ;  neither 
reap,  nor  rather;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  control  of  ir- 
resistible Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees  them, 
their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily  ad* 
mitted,  therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot,  must 
in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  illustrious 
attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind  ;  when  he  denies,  that 
they  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection  ;  and  that  by  the 
same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end, 
a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.    Without  this  conside- 
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ration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading ;  a  dim  taper, 
gradually  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final  extinction.  At  the 
same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance,  or  Mat* 
ter,  he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  elevation,  to  a 
measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  covers  even  the  bright 
lights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and  obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
diflferent  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects !  To  him  the 
vast  congre^tion  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of 
the  Sel^ezistent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by  his 
boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and  execu- 
ted by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought,  like  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Universe,  m  a 
moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  investing,  explaining, 
and  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  composed.  On  all,  the 
sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped  as  a  living  image,  glow- 
ing in  living  colours.  The  Universe  becomes  a  vast  assemblage 
of  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Purpose ;  arranged  in  perfect 
order ;  adjusted  with  exact  symmetry ;  and  operating  with  com- 
plete harmony  :  and  all,  from  the  glory  of  that  purpose,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  arrangement,  sjnoimetry,  and  operations,  derive 
an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  in- 
capable. 

God,  before  whom  all  beings  are  as  nothings  is  invested,  by  his 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  oecomes  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.  Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immutable 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  are  objects  so  high,  so  vast,  that 
all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish,  when 
compared  with  them,  to  the  drop  of  the  bucket^  and  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance.  But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  these  worlds,  and 
every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from  being 
an  immediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  incompre^ 
hensible  Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  the  Christian  casts 
his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  full  of  God.  xhie  omnipresent,  all-cre^ 
ating,  and  all-ruling  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves,  and  acts,  in  every 
thing  which  meets  nis  view.  In  the  Spring,  he  comes  forth  in  his 
beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  naxed  World  in  the  richest  at* 
tire,  and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy.  In  the  Summer,  and  the 
Autumn,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  kandf  and  satisfcth  the  wants  of 
sfpery  living  thing.  In  the  Winter,  he  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwvw^ 
emdin  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  The  Hea- 
vens recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  day  when  God  said, 
hst  ihort  be  a  firmament;  and  there  was  a  firmament :  In  the  Sun, 
itill  resounds  that  Voice,  which  commanded,  Le(  there  be  lightj  ana 
^hope  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist, 
in  a  UiBd  and  relentless  career  by  irresistible  Necessity,  or  ^      ~  - 
Vol.  !•  14 
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in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms  supposed 
by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and 
hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  full 
of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  God  is. 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  His  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sor- 
rows, and  fears  ;  His  hand,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend  is  every  where  found  by  him, 
in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by  night  and  by  dav ;  never  absent ; 
never  forgetful ;  never  unkind ;  never  incumDered  by  any  concerns, 
which  will  prevent  his  wants  from  being  regarded  ;  nor  surrounded^ 
by  any  difficulties,  which  can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied. 
Between  this  friend  and  him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene : 
he  is  every  where,  and  is  every  where  to  him  a  God* 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  Mind 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  /  will  now  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds,  or  of  Intelligent  being. 
The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure,  be  con- 
ceived from  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who  com- 
pose it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived,  or 
done  ;  and  the  only  beings,  by-  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be  en- 
joyed. Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in  afar 
greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government ;  insusceptible 
of  moral  obligation;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excellence,  and 
loveliness;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself,  are  the  off- 
spring, and  under  the'  control,  of  Necesssity,  or  Chance ;  united 
to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  Time  and  rlace;  insulated  in  all 
his  interests,  and  those  the  mterests  of  a  swine  only ;  without  the 
knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  renraird; 
and  tlom  merely  to  breathe,  to  cat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate 
his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  on  these 
views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worth,  enjoyment, 
or  hope ;  no  common  good ;  no  sense  of  rectitude  ;  and  no  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness.  tf  . 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  lam,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  formeri 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  vMck 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these  re- 
lations^ also,  must  the  laws  and  the  government  be  conformed  in 
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such  a  manner,  as  that  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted,  which 
requires  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promotive  of 

Seneral  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner  must  be 
irected  the  rewards,  punisnments,  and  administrations.  But  on 
the  sckme  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  right 
to  rule ;  there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties.  Recti- 
tude, the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  voluntari- 
ly, that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on  his  scheme,  no 
claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing due:  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no  rectitude 
experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never  be  found  by  the 
Atheist* 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and  des- 
titute of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  that  his 
whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  convenience; 
or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained,  rendered 
intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their  view  only  on  the 
present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  otner  words,  his  conduct 
must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  passion  and  appetite ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct,  which  has  produced  almost 
all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of  Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the  Atheist 
himself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evident,  could 
exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The  loss  of  the  en- 
joyment, furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion,  an  enjoyment 
absolutely  indispensable  even  to  comfort  and  to  safety,  would 
infinitely  overbalance  every  good,  which  Atheists  ever  found. 
Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy.  Without  confidence, 
no  society,  no  firiendship,  no  union,  no  connexion,  between  intelli- 
gent beings  can  exist.  Even  thieves  and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been 
proverbially  acknowledged,  cannot,  without  confidence,  form  even 
their  dreadful  state  of  society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it, 
would  become  an  image  of  hell ;  and  distrust,  jealousy,  wratb^  re- 
venge, murder,  war,  and  devastation,  overspread  the  E^arth.  In  the 
midst  of  milUons,  the  Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  hermit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiend. 
By  day,  he  would  hide  himself  in  his  den :  by  night,  he  would  prowl, 
as  a  wolf,  for  the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  is  obvious  Hoptj  whtck,  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  all,  could  never  come.  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
World  now  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  The  prospect  of' 
sometlung  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
and  tinges  with  li^ht,  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  afiiiction,  to-day. 
Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  those  which  Hope  brings  in  her  train, 
would  be  the  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  and  value.    But  in 
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these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or  Chance, 
nothing  can  be  rationally  expected ;  and  because,  from  his  fellow- 
men,  eovemed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  dan- 
ger, (fistrust,  and  fear. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  abso- 
lutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  admit 
the  conclusion;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from  which 
it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  government; 
and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis  woukl  plainly  be 
dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  it ;  and 
its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel 
no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  obli- 
gation. To  all  these  things  their  fundamental  principles  would  be 
hostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral  obligation ;  but  to 
them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore  no  such  obUgation. 
Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the  only  rectitude ;  but  to  these  men 
there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Conve- 
nience, of  course,  or,  in  better  words,  Passion  and  Appetite,  would 
dictate  all  the  conduct  of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by 
the  histories  of  Caligula^  Ntro^  and  Helwgabalus ;  and  more  tho« 
roughly,  though  still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton^  Marat^  Robes* 
pierre^  and  their  associates.  Who  could  be  willing  to  see  such  a 
tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a  swine ; 
ipjJtPkssion,  into  a  tiger.  Right  would  neither  be  acknowledged, 
ndr  -be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted  would  be  sought, 
and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Whatever  was  ha* 
ted,  would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be  hunted,  and  destroyed. 
To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to  maim,  to  torture  and  to  butch* 
er,  would  be  the  common  employment,  and  the  common  sport. 
The  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations  would  be  violated  by 
incestuous  pollution  ;  and  children,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were 
not  cast  under  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones ;  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without 
a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasu- 
rable sty ;  and  the  swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a 
comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate  ii 
such  doctrines,  and  such  practices  ;  the  means  of  removing  the 
doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  £nglisD  in- 
fidel writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character  of  Athe- 
ists, and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing  Theism. 
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4a¥P  directly  decbred,  that  there  is  no  right,  except  that  which  die 
Leviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be  such ;  and  that 
rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institutions,  and  arbitrary  deci- 
sions, mepeljr.  Little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
discern,  that  this  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences, 
wUch  I  luive  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolves  at  once  all  obligations 
to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  so- 
ciety together.  Accordingly  Hobbes  declares  it  to  be  lawful  to  do^ 
wndto  get^  whatever  we  can  with  safety  f  and  multitudes  of  his  co- 
sdjutors  and  followers  have  taught,  tbaX  pollution  in  almost  every 
form  ia  lawful  and  desirable,  ana  that  anunal  enjoyment  is  the  only 
real  good.  The  infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  like  the  English,  to  regiard  any  appearances,  have 
openly  denied,  and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  of  piety.  I  have  been  informed  by  what  1  esteem 
good  authority,  that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  IMerati,  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetincs,  by  dieir  president,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  mMMolisation,  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not^jji^^  happened  a  little  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  of  fVenck 
Infidek  have  not  only  aenied  all  the  obligation,  which  bind  us  to 
truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contempt- 
ible wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly,  die  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  its  existence. 
The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 

C assessed  tke  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
ve  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France,  since  the  begmning  of 
the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  estal 
over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  jna- 
ay  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaininfi;,  as  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  eoucation,  the  state  of  that 
nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  ouestion,  that  all,  which  I  have  said,  is 
true  without  exaggeration.  Prance^  durine  this  period,  has  been  a 
theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  prece£ng  perpetrations,  Imve 
excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror. 
The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single  Nation,  have  changed  all  the 
Ustories  of  the  preceding  sufferinjgs  of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced,  and  multiplied,  without  a  precedent,  without 
mmiber,  and  without  a  name*  The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed 
into  one  great  Prison ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and 
the  common  doom  of  Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet,  the  sucking«boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contem- 
pfauive  men  it  seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole 
natioii  was  tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  «nd 
its  ftmetal.    Wtihia  the  short  time  of  l^  years^  not  kssllbw  duree 
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millions  of  human  beings  arc  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that 
single  country,  by  the  influence  oi  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to 
adopt,  and  be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France^  what  crimes 
would  not  Mankind  perpetrate;  what  agonies  would  they  not 
suffer  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  wnere  no  solityr 
virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresn  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian.  Here, 
at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching  like  JacobU 
ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  Uironc  of  infinite  domi- 
nion, the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  Isaac^  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship,  and  obey  their 
Creator.  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian 
beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  loveUness;  commanding  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration,  complacency, 
love,  and  praise ;  expanding  eiMk^iew,  refining  every  affection, 
and  ennobling  every  attribute.^HJHi  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  superiority  and  distinction, 
ef  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never  conceived,  he  casts  his 
eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which  that  Being  has  created. 
There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  Intelligent  minds  reflecting, 
with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Maker. 
From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the  Archangel,  through  the  glow- 
ing zeal  ot  the  Seraph,  and  the  milder  wisdom  of  the  Cherub ; 
through  the  high  endowments  o{  Moses ^  Isaiah  and  Paul ;  down  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives, 
and  breathes,  and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each 
wears,  and  exhibits,  in  his  own  manner,  and  that  manner  a  delight- 
ful and  useful  one,  the  ima^e  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though 
of  different  magnitudes,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though 
ont  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects 
of  virtuous  affections ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify 
and  enjoy,  their  Creator :  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily, 
to  fill  up  their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  indivi- 
dual enjoyment  and  increasing  universal  happiness  :  all  are  bound 
together  as  children  of  one  Gcd  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  /ore 
the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  Crea- 
tor, who  is  of  course  the  rightful  lawgiver,  has  given  laws,  for  the 
direction  of  its  members,  which  reauire  perfect  conduct,  and  ensure 
to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws  extend  to  all  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with  unerring  pro- 
priety. Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  (fivme ; 
Bothmg  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.    This,  instead  of  being 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight ;  for  what  these  laws  re- 
quire is  better  than  any  thing  else ;  and  more  fraught  with  self-ap- 
probation, worth,  and  enjoyment.  Of  course,  in  all  the  relations 
and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  friend, 
a  madstrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  irre- 
sistibfy  obliged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  io  obey  their 
dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  being,  in  every  si- 
tuation, and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  provide  of  course, 
and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every  being,  which  is  com- 
mendable and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  for  dig- 
nity of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recesses  of 
solitude ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  duties  and  blessings,  neces- 
sarj'  to  the  happiness  of  Society-  A  Ruler,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of  the  same  character  will 
obey,  because  rectitude  demands  their  obedience,  and  because 
their  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  themselves  and 
their  Rulers. 

3d]y.  I  will  now  examine  the  views  ^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  tht 
Future  World. 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessary.  The 
whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world,  is 
comprised  in  the  following  summary  :  That  his  body,  begun  by 
Chance  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes 
without  hope ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body, 
useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to 
rottenness  and  corruption :  '^  Death  an  eternal  sleep^^  he  engraves 
on  the  gate-posts  of  every  church-yard ;  and  consigns,  by  his  man- 
date, the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and  desolate  regions  of 
annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo- 
tive, furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct. 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  an  tendencies,  to  virtuous  conduct; 
to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From  the 
two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  the  Atheist  derives  neither  mo- 
tives  nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  conside- 
ration, is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  this  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing evil,  or  induce  him  to  do  good.  How  deplorable,  then,  is  liis 
system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system  of  doctrines ! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
Aiture  world !  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns,  that  his 
body,  sown  here  in  corruption^  weakness,  and  dishonour^  shall  bt 
raised,  beyond  the  grave,  tn  incorruption,  power,  and  glorv,  with  so 
many  attributes  of  Bfind,  or  Spirit,  as  to  be  denominated  by  hio, 
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wlio  made  it,  a  tpiriiual  iocb.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecay- 
ing,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every 
■tain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man  shall  he  admitted,  with 
mn  open  and  ahundant  entrance,  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the 
,  peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infi- 
nite dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of 
everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  En- 
rolled  amon^  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  ckildf 
a  priesty  a  king,  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endlesi 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God; 
to  interchange  the  best  affections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  nis  glo- 
rious companions  ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, for  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  endless 
in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  unceasindy 
to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  lovely,  whicn 
can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  secure  the 
approbation  of  his  God. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  two 
achemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
m>m  everlasting ;  commanded  into  being  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  everv  thing ;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  unerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  coYiduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness. 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  reward ;  to  disobedience  he 
threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived ;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes  him- 
self destined  ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with  all  mo- 
tives to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  mm 
ehance,  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the  co* 
ercion  of  Fate,  or  tho  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  bc^^an.  Himself 
he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind ;  with- 
out fiw  «r  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude ;  united  to  his 
fellow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.  By  this 
acheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian, is  annihilated;  and  all  which,  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be 
annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness  and  subli- 
mity, is  miteraUy  contracted  and  degraded.    IN  othing  is  left  to  ex** 
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lis  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his  conduct.  Ho- 
GT  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  obliterates  from  the  crea* 
In  the  future  Worid,  he  finds  no  such  motives ;  for  to  him 
tan  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions,  in  the  mean  time, 
lieh  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he  possesses)  are  let 
irithout  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  without  control.  Of  all 
s  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific ;  of  motives  to  do  good,  it 
>lutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  mere  hy- 
18,  sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed,  against  demon- 
n  and  impossibility. 

IS  it  is,  1  think,  unansWeraM^  evideYit,  that  Ae,  who  hath  saH 
jjf  no  Chdj  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme,  dictated 
y  an  evil  heart ;  that  it  corrupts^  of  course,  the  whole  moral 
Iter ;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominabU  works;  and  that 
pletely  precluaes  the  ptfformance  of  any  thing  tlmt  is  gooA 
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UJflTY  or  GOD. 
I.  CoKi!iTHiAR9|  viH.  4. — Then  is  niu  other  God  hvt  one. 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  systems, 
of  Atheisb) ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  Influjpe  of 
these  sys^tems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compared  wm  that 
of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  e£5cacy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  desirable  consequences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  UnUy  of  God^  thenext  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  u  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing  it  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  manner^  in  which 
we  became  possessed  of  it^  and  the  evidence ^  with  which  it  is  attended. 
In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquinp  in  the 

I.  place.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  it^  under  the  di- 
rection of  Reason : 

III.  PHiat  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  reception  and 
continuance  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  /  shall  inquire  J  what  arguments  are  presented  to  us,  hy  the  works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  furnish  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1  St.  7%c  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  God^  has  plainly  found  a  dijffictilly  in  admitting  the  existence 
oj  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general  terms, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  aifferently  con- 
cerning this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of  those  doctrines, 
which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception,  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  mfinity,  is  that  it  exists. 
This  fact  we  distinctly  understand ;  and  from  it  we  can  argue 
with  success  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  wMch  is  infinite,  or,  in 
more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  irJinity  itself,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, nor  can  we  argue  from  i*  it  all.  As  the  idea  caimot  cuter 
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our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  wc  can  never  compare  il  with  any  other 
idea ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea,  which  we  have  not,  can 
never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another  idea.  Of  course,  no  pro- 
position can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this  case,  and  no  argument  found- 
ed, or  conducted,  with  anv  knowledge,  or  evidence.  In  every 
such  case,  where  men  think  that  they  conceive,  argue,  conclude, 
and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves ;  and  will,  if  they  ex- 
amine, find,  that  tlicy  have  formed  propositions  without  ideas,  or 
mere  collections  of  signs  without  any  diing  signified ;  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  uifinite  beings  should  exists  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  1  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist*  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  conti'ary  opinion 
seems,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  be- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Solidity,  or  Impene- 
trability, in  Matter. 

Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  tlie  acknowledgment  of  more  as  an 
absurdity.  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modern  Infidels,  who 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  These  classes  of 
men  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than  one 
such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  difiering  in  other 
respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of  one  infi- 
mte  God  brings  with  it,  to  the  human  mind,  serious  difficulties 
against  the  admission  of  more ;  and  plainly  impHes,  that  more  can- 
not be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to  the  under- 
standing. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polythtwn. 
Wherever  more  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged  ;  it  is  re- 
markable, that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polythcistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods  have, 
I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  But  it  appears  to  me 
evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  holding  a  plurality 
of  Gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  into  a  re- 
ligious Creed.  From  this  &ct  it  would  seem,  that  the  idea  of  infi- 
mte  Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  incompatible 
with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  particularly  the 
Persians^  Egyptians^  Chaldeans^  and  Greeks,  accordmg  to  PhUarch, 
agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  two  Gods.  Plutarch  himself 
also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato^  in  his  old  age,  together 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  acknowled^d  two  Gods ;  the  one  the  author 
of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  Evil.    From  the  account  given 
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of  this  subject,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  evil  Godj  or  AnfMsf/oc,  was  inferior  to  the  Ayakfyogy  or  good  God. 
Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  into  any 
scheme  of  Theology ;  much  less  two  infinite  original  Causes.  That 
such  was  ffenerallv  the  fact,  if  not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be 
acknowledged  witnout  a  Question. 

From  all  these  facts,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fiairly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where  been 
against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God. 

2dlv.  Although  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  complete^j/et 
there  u  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God. 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke^  proves  unansiiliably 
the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of  sufficient 
InteUigence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create,  the  Uni- 
verse  of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contains.  The  existence  of  one 
such  Cause  completely  removes  fix>m  the  mind  every  difficulty,  and 
satis&ctorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  argument  provei 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second  Cause ;  nor  does  it 
possess  the  smallest  influence  to  persuade  us  that  a  second  exists. 
The  argument,  which  1  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity  by  Sishop  Berkeley^  exhibits  in  a  different  manner,  but  with 
conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  universally  acting 
Power ;  anunating,  directing,  and  controlling  all  things :  but  it  fur- 
nishes not  a  singk  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a  second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evil,  a  considerable  number  of  men  have, 
I  acknowledge,  imarined,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  nave  argued 
in  this  manner :  '^  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  concern- 
ed, or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil.  Such  Evil, 
however,  exists ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good  and  pe^ 
feet  one.'' 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For,  should  it 
be  admitt^,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  proceed 
immediatel V  fix>m  the  perfect  God ;  yet  no  argument  can  be  alleged, 
to  prove,  that  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such  moral 
Bem^,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations,  necessari- 
ly existing  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  and  thus  fall  into  Sin.  In  any 
supposable  world,  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  transgression ; 
because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at  all)  which  can- 
not be  lawfully  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  lawfully  belongs  only 
to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized ;  and  thus  for  the  time 
enjoyed.     Finite  Beings  may,  therefore,  be  induced  by  the  present 

f>rospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress ;  or  in  other  words,  to  sin. 
t  has  not  hitherto  been  shown ;  I  presume  it  cannot  be  shown ; 
that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
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Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner,  nor  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its 
proper  punishment* 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  &il  to  ope« 
rate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  I  acknow- 
ledge it.  Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in  any  degree 
probable,  that  the  neatest  possible  Good  will  not  be  found  m  a 
System,  into  which  Evil  has  admission.  That,  in  such  a  System, 
great  Good  may  exist,  is  unquestionable.  The  Scriptural  Scheme 
of  Redemption  proves,  unanswerably,  to  all  who  believe  the  Bible, 
that  Good  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it,  that  Good  may, 
spring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found,  greater  than  any  other, 
whick  can  be  imagined  by  the  human  Mind.  This  argument  is, 
therefore,  whollv  lame  witK  respect  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
introduced ;  and  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  such 
a  second  Cause. 

Sdly.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  it  is  incredihle,  that  no 
proof  should  be  furnished  of  their  existence* 

As  no  Intelligent  bein^  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  view, 
for  which  he  acts  ;  so,  as  nas  been  heretofore  observed,*  the  end, 
proposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  thines,  must  have  been  found  in 
nimself,  and  could  have  been  no  otner,  than  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  Glory.  The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of  course 
have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  desioi  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  faculties ;  that  he  should  discern  it  wiUi  his  under- 
standing, relish  it  in  his  aiffections,  and  promote  it  with  his  active 
powers.  But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  Crea* 
tion  of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  that  this,  the  only 
supposable  end  of  their  acting  at  all,  cannot,  so  far  as  respects 
Man,  be  possibly  accomplished.  That  Man  may  either  discern, 
or  relish,  the  excellence,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his  active  powers, 
promote,  the  designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  should  be  mmished  with  some  knowledge,  and  therefore 
with  some  proof,  of  his  existence. 

To  his  Creator,  Man  is  indebted  for  existence,  and  is  therefore 
his  property.  Of  course,  Man  is  absolutely  his  subject ;  right- 
fully governed  by  his  will ;  rightfully  subjected  to  his  Law ;  right- 
fully disposed  of,  at  his  Pleasure ;  and  therefore  wholly  bound  to 
coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From  the  Creator,  also, 
Man  derives  all  his  blessings  ;  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  exercise  towards  Him  unceasing  gratitude,  and  to 
perform  all  the  actions,  which  gratitude  can  dictate,  or  inspire. 
Finally,  the  Creator  of  JIfcn  must  be,  of  course,  a  Being  infinitely 
great  and  glorious^  and  in  this  character  claims  from  him,  as  an 
Intelligent  creature,  his  highest  adoration,  love,  complacency,  and 
praise.  In  these  several  methods,  and  in  these  only,  is  Man  capa- 
ble of  glorifying  lus  Creator.    In  these,  therefore,  is  found  the 

*  Sm  Semoa  1. 
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whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  his  Maker  could  propose  in  crea* 
ting  Man. 

But  to  Man's  perfonnance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  services,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  the  Beingy  who  created 
himj  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  his  cha- 
racter :  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being,  Man  cannot  be 
conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an  unknown  Beings"' 
he  cannot  be  voluntarilv  governed.  To  the  laws  of  an  unknown 
Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an  unknown  Being,  he 
can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise.  If,  then,  his  Creator 
be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man  cannot  possibly,"lK>w- 
ever  virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil  the  only  purpose,  for 
which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator  has,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, made  Man  for  a  single  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  tne 
state  of  things,  as  to  preclu£  him  from  any  possibility  of  answer- 
ing this  encL  In  otner  words,  he  has  created  Man  solelv  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  purpose ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own 
part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  two,  or  three,  or  more  Creators* 
If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of  Infinite 
Perfection,  have  been  concerned  in  the  Creation,  and  Providence, 
of  this  world ;  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made  the  World,  and 
Man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end  must  have  termina- 
ted, as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked,  in  themselves ;  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  manifestation  of  their  own 
glory.  In  the  same  degree  it  is  evident,  that  Man  must  have  been 
alike  indebted  to  them  ail  for  his  being  and  his  blessings  ;  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws  and  government ;  must  be  bound  voluntarily 
to  coincide  with  their  designs  ;  and  must  owe  them  equal  adoratiooi 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfil- 
ling this  end,  and  performing  these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  he  should  know  his  obligations  to  them ;  and  to  this  know- 
ledge it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  their  exist- 
ence. Whence  then,  if  two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom 
Man  is  cquallv  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come 
to  pass,  that  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  from  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  anv  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that 
all  his  sense  of  obligation  tor  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  h, 
that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  government, 
his  voluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  re- 
verence, his  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  his 
glorious  Authors  and  Benefactors ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one? 
Whencn  is  it.  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt. 
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the  very  design,  to  render  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other,  be- 
sides one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  in^atitude,  and  rebel- 
lion /  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed  him,  only 
that  he  mi^ht  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  have 
furnished  him  yfith  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  even  of 
their  existence  ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  render 
them  any  regard  whatever? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded, that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this  opinion  be 
just,  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  from  Reason,  for 
the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  conclusive. 

4thly.  The  Unity  of  Design^  and  Agency^  in  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence^ furnishes  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  but 
one  God* 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  undci-stand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in  the 
nature,  and  operations  of  all  things.  Amid  the  immense  compli- 
cation, which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course.  The  same 
causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  every  place,  and  pe- 
riod. Vegetables  spring  fit)m  the  same  seed ;  germinate  by  the 
same  means ;  assume  the  same  form ;  sustain  the  same  qualities ; 
exist  through  the  same  duration  ;  and  come  to  the  same  end.  Ani- 
mals, also,  arc  bom  in  one  manner ;  and  exhibit  the  same  life, 
powers,  and  tendencies.  Man  has  one  origin,  form,  life,  system  of 
foculties,  character,  and  termination.  All  things  in  this  world  are, 
in  one  regular  manner,  made  subservient  to  his  use  and  happiness; 
and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one  design,  and  conducted  by  one  agency, 
to  this  end.  Day  and  night  uniformly  return  by  a  single  power, 
and  with  exact  regularity.  With  the  same  regularity,  and  simpli- 
city, the  seasons  pursue  their  circuit.  The  Sun  shines,  illuminates, 
warms,  and  moves  the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uni- 
formity. By  one  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform 
their  revolutions.  The  fiaice  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the 
oldest  sphere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same  con- 
stellations, which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nightly  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present  to  our 
view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency.  But 
unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of  agency, 
of  one  agent. 

This  argument  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  with 
no  small  force.  Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  discern  perfectly  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be  com- 
plete. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowlcdce,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  its  influence  is  less  satis&ctory  than  is  here  supposed.   Where 
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there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  doubt ;  and, 
where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete  satisfaction.  Its 
whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite  Beings  of  opposite  cha- 
racters and  design's,  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerable.  Should  it  be  al- 
leged, that  it  is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infi- 
nite Beings,  of  the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  alleran 
tion ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  mt 
supposition,  exactly  the  same  knowl^ge,  disposition,  and  power, 
must,  of  course,  exercise  exactly  the  same  agency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Uni- 
ted, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only ;  and  at 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
temptible absurdity.    I  shall  now  inquire, 

II.  WtuU  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrine,  under  the 
directum  of  Rtastmn 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 

1st.  That  all  the  ancient  MitionSj  of  whose  religious  opinions  we 
have  a  distinct  account  j  appear,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  existence, 
to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanites,  Jlrahians 
Egyptians,  and  Romans*  Thus  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  Job,  his  three 
friends,  Elihiu,  Melchizedeck,  Nahor,  and  Laban;  Zerdushi  or  Zo- 
roaster,  Lao  Kiun,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  Jiumt^Pompilius ;  all  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved m  the  original  and  perRct  Cause  of  all  things.  The  peopk 
of  the  Thebaid,  or  Ihper  Egypt,  for  a  long  time,  worshipped  tms 
God  alone.  From  these  &cts,  connected  with  manv  others,  which 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  the  met,  that  AooA 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  Shem 
lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years,  (according  to  the  chronology 
which  I  choose  to  adopt^  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  all 
ancient  Nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

3dly.  All  these  Nations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the  Jews, 
some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of  Poly* 
theism* 

By  the  labours  of  Sir  fVilliam  Jones  and  Mr,  Bryant,  it  appears 
to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  originally  one  and 
the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers  concerning 
this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued  to  be  one ;  not 
however,  without  many  modifications  and  varieties,  introduced  into 
it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  caprice,  and  several  other 
causes. 
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This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men,  who 
followed  Jfmrod  into  the  plains  of  Shmar^  and  built  the  tower  of 
Babel;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  CttfA,  were 
called  Cuthitetj  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed  a 
part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Ihbeshj  on 
the  Southwestern  border  of  the  Red  Sea^  call  themselves  by  that 
name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  ot  their  laneuaee,  and  of  se- 
veral subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  oescendants  of 
SUm  and  Japheth^  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  commajdd 
of  Chedarlaomer,  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyptians ^  were  dispersed 
ultimately  into  Persia^  Hindoostan,  and  the  countries  eastward  of 
k;  into  Canaan^  ^gyp^^  ^^  Lesser  Asia^  JTirace,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
sproad  their  Polythcistical  Idolatry,  which  in  this  manner  ultimately 
filled  the  World.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues  1  place  four  hundred 
and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  6f  one  God^  was,  among  all  ancient  Jfa- 
Honsj  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction;  and  that  the  only 
result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered  into  con- 
teming  this  subject,  woas  either  Polytheism  or  Atheism.  While  this 
traditionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received,  without  mix- 
ture. Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  living 
and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition  became  corrupted,  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  corrupted  also, 
and  by  &erees  vanished.  Traces  of  both,  indeed,  remained  for 
periods,  differing  in  different  Nations ;  but  their  perfection  was  lost 
and  forgotten. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Noah,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  chaitecter,  the  unperplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  farther 
we  recede  from  this  Patriarch,  the  aeeper  we  find  ourselves  regu* 
larly  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity  and 
Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  fi*om  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  inverted.  The 
traditionary  state  would  he  the  state  of  obscurity,  imperfection,  and 
error;  because,  then.  Men  reasoned  less,  and  believcxl  upon  author- 
ity more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  Investigations  multiplied ; 
is  the  subject  was  more  fi*equently  taken  up  in  form,  and  profess** 
tdiy  examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs  of  the  Unity  and  Per- 
fection of  God  would  be  accumulated;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  great  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more  clear,  certain,  and 
unobjectionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  uniformly  contrary 
to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  declined,  this  knowledge 
has  decUned  with  it.  As  it  has  been  corrupted,  the  knowledge  has 
been  corrupted :  where  it  has  been  lost,  the  knowledge  has  been 
also  lost. 
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The  origin  of  Polytlieism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  aUke,  Philosophy  has  devised,  extendedi 
and  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  Philosophy  in  Greectj  Rome,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Hindoosianj 
Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerouSi 
and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  jffne- 
rican  Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Duty,  are  hr  less 
perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of  these  learned 
Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv- 
ing of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at,  and  after,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the  Bos-jesmans,  the 
lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caffraria,  and  more  unable, 
and  unlikelv,  to  preserve  traditionary  knowledge  than  any  other 
Nation  in  tnc  World,  (and  concerning  even  these  there  is  doubt) 
and  if  we  add  to  them  tlie  other  Caffres,  there  is  no  solid  reason  to 
believe,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopted  by  plain,  unlearned  men, 
or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow 
this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God,  is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God; 
and  they  may  not  have  recovered  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  tmne  totally 
diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  it  is  ihs 
disbelief  and  rejection  of  God,  after  the  idea,  and  the  character,  ^ 
God,  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  proof s  furnished  i^  his  ts^ 
istence.  Atheism,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  1ms  probably  never 
been  adopted  by  plain,  unlettered  men.  But,  in  tnis  sense,  it  has 
been  origmated,  oefended,  and  glorified  in,  by  many  sects  of  Phi- 
losophers, in  many  ages,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu- 
man reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristoilt^ 
held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  1  admit  the  assertion 
with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  objection  to  what 
I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras  and  Thales,  the 
founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philosophy,  were  the  parents 
of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  this 
nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  from  different 
nations  with  intense  assiduitv.  Pythagoras,  particularly,  travelled 
in  quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judem. 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed 
by  Jamblichus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Porphyry ;  and,  also,  by 
Hindoo  records,  now  in  being.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  tlmt 
he  resided  seven  years  on  Mount  CamieL  Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Phenician  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Plienicia,  and 
probably  into  Judea.    Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished 
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men,  adhered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  ail,  to  the  system 
of  doctrines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued. 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  and  defen- 
sible opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  who  wandered  farthest 
from  them,  entertained  tne  most  erroneous  opinions.  Plato  and 
Socrates  were  of  the  former  class ;  and  Aristotle  of  the  latter.  Plato 
resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt^  where  he  conversed  extensively  with 
both  Egyptians  and  Jews.  In  different  parts  of  his  writings  he  has 
abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived  from 
traditions,  holden  by  Barbarians^  or  foreigners  ^  of  whom  he  de- 
clares, in  one  place,  that  ^  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks^ 
and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods.''  But  even  he,  and  his  master  So- 
crates, when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began  to  wan- 
der from  truth ;  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some 
of  their  doctrines,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against 
the  observations  which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the  inflportance 
and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Candour  and 
Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with  the  very  ac- 
count, which  I  have  eiven,  concerning  this  subject,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  present  oiscourse. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of  fact ; 
namely,  of  what  Reason  hafl^  actually  done  relative  to  this  doctrine; 
and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do.  With  this 
subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  subjects  of  Theolo- 

Sr,  its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  estimated  only  by 
e  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A  man  reasoning,  as  he 
actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his  passions,  pre judices,  and 
biasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  divested  of  them,  exhibits  his  true 
character  as  a  reasoning  being,  and  the  actual  extent,  and  power, 
of  his  Reason.  This  ooservation  is  equally  true  of  all  men.  We 
are,  therefiire,  to  look  only  at  what  Reason  has  actually  done,  to 
learn  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Whether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
light  than  is  just,  I  will  leave  my  Audience  to  judge,  afiter  I  have 
recited  a  very  few,  out  of  the  endless  multitude  of  absurdities, 
taught  by  Philosophy.  The  three*  great  arguments  of  Ocellus 
Liscanus,  Aristotle^  and  the  modem  PlatonistSj  against  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  are  these : 

Ist.  It  is  inconceivMe,  that  things  should  ever  have  been  in  any 
other  Mtate^  than  tiutt  in  which  they  are. 

*•  Origfaiet  Stene. 
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2dly.  I%Bre  u  no  oilur  way  of  Production,  iui  generaiumm 

3dly.  Ood  Unoia  free  agent}  hut  produced  the  World  6y  a  «w- 
cessitff  of  Mature. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  in  the  remotest 
manner  afiect  the  pomt  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  and  might  with  the 
same  pro{xiety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never  exist, 
unless  they  haid  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground,  and  sprang 
up  under  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  Elarth,  Rain,  and  Sunshine. 
Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  believed  the  Elarth  to 
have  been  thus  generated;  to  have  grown  fix}m  an  in&ntine  to  an 
adult  size ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decUne,  and  dissolve,  like  an  ani- 
mal body;  aad  all  this,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  main  principle, 
the  eternity  of  the  World.    Aristotle,  who  derived  his  doctrines  on 
this  subject  from  Ocellus,  supposed,  that,  if  the  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  must  have  been  generated  by  some  preceding  mat- 
ter; and  so  on,  ad  in^nitum;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here 
teaching  a  self-contracuction,  for  sound  Philosophy.     Plaio  taught 
that  XXii,  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this 
opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.    These  doctrines, 
taught  by  Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate 
me  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  oft 
similar  nature.     I  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  declara- 
tion of  Cicero;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis  Phi- 
losophorum.*    With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  my 
own  observations  are  discmlant,  I  answer,  that  under  the  first  head 
of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we,  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  Revelation,  are  enabled  to  gain 
firom  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.    We  already  Imow 
the  existence  and  character  of  God.    These  were  the  very  points 
in  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  I  have  named.     The  Re* 
velation,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  knowledge,  has  also  en- 
abled us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  which  was  im- 
possible to  them,  great  as  their  abilities  were.     The  arguments, 
which  I  have  alleged,  therefore,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men.     Indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any  book  whatever. 

adiy.  Mb  nation,  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  derked 
from  iradiiion,  has  been  ever  known  to  regain  it,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
Revelation, 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  from  J^oah;  and^ 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheivb 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remaric,  tnat,  whenever  Re- 
yelation  has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  femain  Po^tkf* 
ists  to  the  present  hour.  ' 

*  Cieero  de  19ai  Deoraa. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  Jews^  Christiang^ 
Mohammedansj  and  Infiatlt^  have  derived  this  knowledge  wholly 
from  the  Scriptures. 

4thly.  No  account  exists  of  any  individual^  who  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  his  Reason  discovered  the  existence  of  one  God. 

Immense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  different 
ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in  ques- 
tion ;  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  singular,  so  honourable, 
could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid  thousands  of 
discoveries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  distinction,  carefully 
treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History.  In  truth,  the  idea  of  one 
perfect  Goa  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so  pleasing,  to  such  minds  as 
ours,  as,  when  once  lost,  to  be  witlv  any  probabihty  ever  recovered 
again  by  the  mere  efforts  of  Reason.  When  known,  and  admitted, 
by  the  early  descendants  of  •ATooA,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without 
the  direct  aid  of  succeeding  Revelation,  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Israelites  wandered,  nptwithstand- 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  awful  denunciations  of 
their  prophets,  continually  fulfilled  before  them ;  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  miracles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punish* 
ments  which  they  suffered,  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  ana  Idola- 
try. Such  a  God,  as,  when  known  by  us,  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  worship ;  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  like  to  retain 
in  our  knowledge  ;  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  unknown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  being,  or  perfections. 

III.  I  shall  now  inquire^  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation 
on  the  reception^  and  continuance,  of  this  doctrine. 

On  this  subject  I  observe 

1st.  That  (jtod  revealeth  himself  to  Adam,  and  to  the  succeeding 
Patriarchs,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

2dly.  In  the  written  Revelation,  begun  by  Moses,  and  completed  by 
the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one  perfect 
God  is  declared  Iw  himself,  in  every  manner,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
ordinaneej^contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

ddly.  Tntf  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of  mira- 
cles, wrought,  either  immediate^  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies  to  this 
truth. 

4thly.  All  the  declarations,  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence. 

5thly.  J%e  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  charac- 
itif^of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scr^tures. 

(m  this  Chamcter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
liereftfter.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  summarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  vy  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
wilhfiK:li: 
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Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them ; 

Of  lus  predictions,  with  their  fulfihnent ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of  Pro- 
vidence recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  perfect  Jkhovah,  is  direcdy  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him, are  proved  with 
the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  character,  given 
of  tins  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish  from  the  mind 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  second  were  not  di- 
fecdy  denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  all  thinn 
declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  under  his  absolute  control 
The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as 
holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by  his  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  his  ^lory. 

This  evidence,  furmshed  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatiy,  continued  it  among  the 
Jews,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  after  that  event,  esta- 
blished it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  acknowledged  its 
divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ;  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  They 
have  not  probably  regarded  these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a 
logical  demonstration ;  but  they  have  jusdy  regarded  them,  as  re- 
moving every  rational  doubt,  and  as  furnishing  them,  when  coming 
to  Gooy  with  an  immoveable  foundation  for  believing  with  full  as- 
surance, that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  dUi' 
gently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 
1st.  JTiis  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibii$  the  sict 
edness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently,  and  fully,  known  to  all  Na- 
tions ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  World.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interesting,  as  this 
great  object  is,  and  impossi  ole  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be  lost  by 
any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wantonly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  In  the 
place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  innumerable,  sinful, 
stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  have  been  zealously  wor- 
shipped in  preference  to  the  glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  Man 
has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  himself  before  them. 
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The  true  and  only  reason  of  tlus  conduct  is,  that  men  loved  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  Gm  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovely. 
A  good  mind  naturally  reeards  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  delights  to  contemplate,  love,  and  obey 
him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjojinents.  A  gross  and 
guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apostacy  and  rebel- 
lion. The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  completeness 
of  the  Apostacy.  God  has  been  totaUy  banished}  and  creatuns, 
totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  bee«  worshipped  h 
his  stead.  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  firoo. 
its  Maker ;  and  not  only  refiised  its  proper  love  ana  hcmiage  to 
him,  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  his 
creatures. 

9dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discoursBj  appears^  in 
the  strongest  lightj  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  pind  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  in  the  woml. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  die  moit 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man.  From  God, 
all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived.  But 
no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  from  him,  unless  he 
be  pleased*  To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  obeyed, 
he  must  be  known.  But  without  revelation  he  has  never  been 
known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  permanent  and 
solid  good,  Revelation  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  infinitely 
important. 

The  love  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  cnder  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike,  Revelation  is  supremely  necessary 
to  Man.* 

*  See  tliete  fobjects  further  panned  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Seeond  Command- 
ment. 
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tkmi  akaU  eninn;  yM,  all  of  than  tkail  wax  old  like  a  garwunt ;  at  m  vtMvn 
I  akaU  ihom  change  them,  and  they  thall  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  tame,  and  tk^ 
•  «Mrf  akmli  have  no  end. 

I  IN  the  weeding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  ami- 
wenU,  as  a|^ar  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God;  consideled 
the  objecHons  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
schtmsM  on  the  understandingj  hearty  and  life,  of  Mm,  compared 
wiih  that  of  the  Christian  Systemj  and  examined  the  manner^  in 
which  the  thUty  of  God  is  presenUd  to  %u  hy  Reason,  and  bg  ReotlO' 
tkn.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this  greai 
and  gh/rimts  being,  as  demand  a  particular  discussion.  Those, 
which  naturally  chim  our  first  attention,  are  his  Etemiiy  and  h^ 
muiabiliijf ;  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  together,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  then 
in  die  text. 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  Gc^  for  cfeliverance; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
to  himself^  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ;  the  Psahnist 
takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof,  that  the  ehildm 
efGod  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be  established  before  him* 
in  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the 
Earth  and  the  formation  of  the  Heavens  are  presented  to  ua,  as 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah  ;  who  is  considered  as  building  the 
Universe,  as  a  man  erects  his  own  habitation.  With  no  less  mag- 
nificence is  the  same  wonderful  Agent  represented,  as  taking|liese 
Heavens  and  folding  them  up  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folMd  by 
its  owner ;  and  lajring  them  aside,  as  useless  to  any  future  purpose. 
In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  thin^ ;  when  the  present  Heavens  and  Earth,  being 
ietonflre,  shall  be  dissolved,and flee  away;  and  no  place  be  found  for 
them  any  more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  tem- 
porary purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  con- 
tinues, and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of 
even  tliese  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psalmist 
snifliously  contrasts  the  character  of  God.     They  shall  perish,  but 
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thou  shall  endure  ;  j/ea^  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gamuni, 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  theniy  and  theg  shall  be  changed: 
but  thou  art  the  same  ;  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertion,  but 
a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exnibition,  of  the  Eternity 
and  Immutability  of  God  ;  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character  of  these  great 
works  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  indeed  declared  by  the  Apos- 
tle Pan/,  to  be  a  description  of  |iie  character,  and  agency,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  But 
to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  bem^  unquestionably  God,  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  import,  as  if  applied  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  God- 
head at  large,  in  this  light  1  shall,  therefore,  consider  it ;  and 
pipceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  examine  these  illustrious  attributes 
of'the  Creator. 

I.  God  is  Eternal  y  or,  tn  other  roords^  his  existence  is  without 
beginnings  or  end. 

Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps  more 
frequendy  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  universally 
diffused,  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In  the  very  first  verse  of 
Genesis  it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth.  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning  of  created 
things ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  solemnly  declares  this  character  of  him- 
self :  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega^  saith  he,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ingj  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  2d.  verse,  the 
divine  writer  exclaims.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth j  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earthy  and  the  Worlds  even  from  Ever- 
lastingto  Everlastings  thou  art  God.  I  lift  my  hand  to  Heaven^  says 
God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and  say^  I  live  for  ever.  I  am  ;  tliat 
is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and  places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity. 
Jehovah  and  Jah:  that  is.  Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  du- 
ration ;  are,  you  well  know,  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
names  of  the  Godhead  ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  Eternal  God^ 
and  ike  Everlasting  God,  are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  this  source,  then,  it  cannot  be  necessar}'  to  adduce  any  fur- 
ther proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins  her 
fullest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things,  has  been 
heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The  Universe  was 
plainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause.  Consequcndy 
ne  was  imcaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  from  Eternity,  or  with- 
out beginning.  ^ 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  beyond 
dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  own  existence. 
Without  insisting  on  the^ natural  impossibilitv  of  this  fact,  it  may  be 
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fely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible.  The  Being,  who  has  all 
goocf  in  his  |X)wer,'  possession,  and  enjoyment^  must  be  infinitely 
delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence.  The  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Universe,  the  manifestation  of 
his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness,  to  the  intelligent  system, 
for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  improving,  and  the  complete  assu- 
rance, that  all  his  pleasure  will  be  accomplished,  constitute  at  once 
an  aggregate  of  happiness,  which  must  oe  regarded  by  him  with 
immense  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  iniimtely  desi- 
rable in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no  way    { 
affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for,  being  abso- 
lutely depen^ient  on  him,  they  can  be^  and  do^  nothing,  but  whai  he 
permits.     From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  God  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  forever. 

II.  Qodis  inmutahic. 

By  tUs  I  intenfl,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  determi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  T^^y  shall 
he  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in  various 
'  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures:  /  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not. 
Mai.  iii.  6.  Kverif  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  oiove, 
and  Cometh  down  frwn  the  Father  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  varia- 
bleness, neither  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17.  Jesus  Christy  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

In  these  pissages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God  ;  but  no  variableness  ;  no  capacity  or  possibility  of 
change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also,  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. God  gave  lieing  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  contrived 
them  all.  Eveiy  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  existed  in 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were  writien  m 
his  book,  and  what  day  they  should  be  fashioned,  when,  as  yet,  then 
was  none  of  them.*  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to  him  not'a  sin- 
gle new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these 
beings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his 
thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither  from  himself,  nor  from 
his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single  new  thought.  But,  if  no 
change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  can  exist 
in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determinations.  New  desires  must  be 
\^  •  originailBd,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed,  if  they 
should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  new  views  of  the  Mind, 
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in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in  the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  the  mind  regaras  the  object.  As  all  the  worics 
of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been,  acconling  to  the  declaration 
of  St,  James,  Acts  xv.  1 8,  known  unto  him  from  the  beginning  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  no  such  change  is  possible  to  him.  His  desires, 
designs,  and  determinations,  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same 
for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures  attribute  Eter- 
nity in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly  un- 
like the  Eternity  of  God.  All  creatures  change  incessantly  ;  and 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  continual 
succession  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  and 
determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can  be,  no 
other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible  change* 
His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To  him  then  is 
no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing  new ;  nothine 
gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  and  future  are  modes  of  created 
existence  only ;  and  have  no  application,  no  possible  reference,  to 
the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by  Re- 
velation. One  day,  saith  St.  Peter,  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thotisand 
{ears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does  not 
ere  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in  com- 
parative, but  in  absolute,  language.  He  does  not  declare,  that, 
because  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a  thou- 
sand years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  comparatively  the 
same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  intenaed  to  declare 
what  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand  years  are  to  God  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  with  one  dav.  In  his  existence  there  is  no 
long,  nor  short,  duration ;  nothmg  fleeting ;  nothing  successive. 
IBs  duration  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now.  In  our  own  existence, 
the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment  of  our  being ;  without 
taking  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even  of  that,  whicn  inmiedi- 
ately  follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singular 
declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thus  saith  thx  High  and  Lofty  One,  that 
inkabiieth  Eternity,  that  is,  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once  ;  who  in- 
habits it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  As  he  is  present  in 
all  the  regions  of  Immensity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  fix)m  the 
West,  pass  by  die  present  place  of  our  existence,  and  go  to  tM^ 
East ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  irom  the 
Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also  sub- 
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limely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  am,  and 
Jehovah  ;  thatis.  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and  through 
every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  How  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  t0 
tu  hy  these  perfections* 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth^  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  Earth  and  the  Worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastings  he  is 
God.     Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with  Infinite 
complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in  himself  a 
boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing  great 
and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  becoming  his  character  to  un- 
fold his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness,  to  an  endless 
and  innumerable  race  of  beings.     From  an  Infinite  height,  he  took 
■    a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possible  beings ;  and  in  an 
euuiTOn  without  limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  nothing  was, 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  mirlds, 
with  all  their  various  furniture.     With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up 
at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  innumerabfe 
worlds.     All  these  he  so  dispersed,  and  arranged,  as  that  all  re- 
ceived light,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  comfort ;  and  all,  at  the 
same  time,  he  stored,  and  adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  va- 
riety of  bcautv  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  suitable  means 
of  virtue  and  happiness.     Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  Intelligent  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense 
and  perfect  scheme  of  being,  which  originally  existed  with  infinite 
splendour  in  his  own  incomprehensible  Mind.     Independent  of  all 
possible  beings  and  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe, 
unchanged,  and  incaoable  of  change,  amid  all  the  succeifcionSi 
tossings,  and  tumults,  dv  which  it  is  agitated.    When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  Angels  fall ;  when  Suns  are  extin^shed,  and  Syso 
tems  return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and 
unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  from  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expectation, 
or  without  his  permission.    If  othing  can  frustrate  his  designs,  ami 
nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  purposes.    All  things,  beside  him, 
change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.     Events  exist,  and  vanish. 
Beings  rise,  and  expire.     But  his  own  existence,  the  thoughts 
which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes 
which  he  forms,  are  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever* 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the  boundless 
tracts  of  Inunensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  his  own 
perfect  purposes  aaily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a  regular 
fulfihnent,  towards  their  absolute  completion.    In  its  own  place,  m 
^^  its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists  in  exact  obedience 
^^  to  his  orderj  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  choice.    Nothing 
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lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  his  cmmsel  exactly  stand3^  and  alt 
his  pleasure  wiU  be  precisely  accomplished.  1 

Sdly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  character  of  God, 
as  the  Ruler  of  all  things. 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to  know 
and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward,  or  to, 
punish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his  Intel- 
ligent creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form  plans  of 
existence  and  administration,  which  sliall  extend  through  Eternity, 
and  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfection.  As  an 
Eternal  Being,  only,  is  he  qualified  to  execute  those  designs  in  an 
everlasting  progress,  and  to  complete  for  ever  the  Infinite  good, 
which  he  has  begiii^- 

By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  offer  to  his  creatures 
eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to  obedience 
and  virtue:  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature,  differing  im- 
mensely from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with  whatever 
wisdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however  bright  and 
benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however  iust  and  excel- 
lent his  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still,  at  a  period 
comparatively  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise,  of  this  day- 
spring,  would  set  in  darkness ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory,  and  of  good, 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter  and  of  minds, 
holden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely  day,  find  that 
hand  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  formed,  the  hopes 
indulged,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the  unnumbered  hosts  of 
Intelligent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation. 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dignity 
and  greatness ;  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved,  honoured, 
and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The  humble  and  im- 
perftct  dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  stability  of  character.  Infinite  dignity  cannot  belong  to 
a  character,  which  is  not  literally  unchangeable.  Created  dignity  is 
completely  destroyed  by  fickleness:  the  least  mutability  would 
destroy  tliat,  which  is  uncreated.  The  least  possible  change  would 
be  a  change  from  perfection  to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in 
itself,  and  infinitely  for  the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would 
cease  to  be  God,  and  sink  dovfn  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being 
and  character  towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures. 
How  differently,  in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
and  his  government,  appear  to  us !  Were  the  least  change  to  com- 
mence, who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress^ 
and  their  end?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
Us  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct  ?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has  created^ 
and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  Wlio 
does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  Goa  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  that  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so  confessedly  his 
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due,  because  he  liad  descended  frooi  his  own  infinite  dignity,  and 
was  no  longer  dpked  with  majesty  and  exctUency^  nor  arrayed  in 
glory  and  beaidyf  Who  does  not  feel,  tliat  a  serious  apprehension 
of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an  alarm  through  all  virtuous  beings, 
and  carry  terror  and  amazement  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
Universe? 
By  his  Immutability,  God  is  (|ualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue,  one 

Olan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmonious  scheme  of 
ess  good  -,  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  An  Immutable 
God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  which 
is  supremely  right  and  desirable ;  to  make  every  part  of  his  great 
work  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  to  constitute  of  all  the  parts 
a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  every 
wnere  displayed ;  one  God ;  one  Ruler;  one  Sun  of  Righteousness; 
enlightening,  warming,  and  quickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of 
his  agency,  exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  vaiying  colours  and 
splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun.  ^ 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme  dig- 
nity could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consistency, 
sarcty  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercised ;  by  his 
creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to  Intelligent  be* 
ings ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope.  However 
injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures,  every  ra- 
tional being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  liis  Ci-eator.  To  him,  ultimately, 
he  refers  all  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Whoever  else 
may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that  God  will 
hear.  Whoever  else  withliolds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  suffer- 
ings, or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he  knows,  shat 
God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports  the  soul  in 
every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refuge.  Could  God 
change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confidence  would  ex- 
pire; and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Nay,  the  inunor- 
tal  Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  original 
Nothing. 

It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  tliat  this  glorious 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  all 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  government. 
The  laws  of  Nature^  as  they  are  customarily  called ;  or,  as  they 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  OrA- 
nanc$t  of  Heaven;  are  eminent  and  afiecting  displays  of  the  Immu- 
tability of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  methods, 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and  in  con-« 
fimnity  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  tlie  Attraction  of 
Gravitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material  Universe  is  com* 
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posed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  diminishing 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  square^  of  the  distances 
between  them.    By  this  law,  Atoms  are  united  into  Worlds,  and 
Worlds  into  Systems.     By  this  law.  Moons  perform  their  revolu- 
tions round  the  Planets ;  and  Planets  and  Comets  round  the  Sun. 
By  this  law,  Summer  and  Winter,  seed-time  and  har\'cst,  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  Mankind,  re^larly  perform  their  successions. 
In  the  same  regular  manner  the  Planets  revolve  around  their  Axes ; 
and  furnish  us  with  the  delightful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night.     By  other  laws,  equally  uniform,  the  vegetable 
world  is  reflated  from  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full 
growth,  and  thence  to  its  final  decay.    By  others,  still.  Animals 
are  bom ;  arrive  at  maturity ;  decline ;  and  die.     The  Mind,  also, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed, 
and  conducted  towards  a  future  immortality.    Thus,  independently 
of  the  few  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  great  Sys- 
tem, as  useful,  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immediate 
a^ncy  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  arc 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.    These, 
like  their  Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  conunenccment. 
In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days^  mentioned  by  St. 
Petevj  Ail  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Creation :  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  their  Atheistical 
suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  comings  thejr  clearly, 
and  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creator.     This  divine 
Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regularity,  manifested 
by  the  process  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
in  the  steady  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within  its  bounds ;  the  per- 
manency of'^  the  mountains ;  and  the  stability  of  the  Earth.     We 
read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  won- 
derful revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,  aspect, 
influence,  and  glory,  of  tne  Sun ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  and 
brilliancy  of  the  Stars.   In  all,  one  immutable  purpose,  one  uniform 
agency,  is  every  where  seen ;  and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to 
decide,  be  Qwary  where  acknowledged. 

This  agency  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are  able 
to  understand  its  nature,  for  its  extensive  efficacy  ;  producing  at  the 
tame  time,  and  by  the  same  things  many  important  consequences.  Iti 
this  respect  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to  our  agency  ;  which 
usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  a  single  consequence. 
Thus  the  uniformity  of  this  agency,  together  wiUi  the  regularity 
uid  stability  which  it  gives  to  the  Universe  at  large,  is  thefounda- 
Hon  of  almost  all  our  knowledge.  From  this  source  are  derived  the 
:wo  great  principles,  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects, 
ind  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.  These  principles 
ire  the  basis  of  all  our  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy 
from  which  we  reason.  This  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and 
Providence ;  and  is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  ahnost  all  the 
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knowlcd^,  which  wc  possess,  of  the  worics  of  God.  It  extends 
alike  to  die  najjpral  and  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  we  could 
hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thins.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is 
displayed,  not  only  the  Immutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner 
the  Wisdom  of  God. 

3dly.  By  thest  attributes^  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly  ren- 
dered  awftU  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings  against  all 
the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  immutability  every  hope 
is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose,  which  he  has  formed, 
or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration,  which  he  has  made.  If  he  has 
ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to  sin,  and  to  sinners ;  this  opposition 
cannot  but  be  always,  and  unchangeably,  (he  same.  Of  course, 
impenitence  cannot  rationally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  punishment,  which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  beings 
are,  from  this  source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of 
God  inconceivably  awful.  Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this 
character,  to  the  nnally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  day 
of  his  anger  ?  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
indignation  ?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  d\ing  without 
repentance,  and  fiaJth  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  executed. 
At  the  same  time,  this  awfbl  character  will  contribute  as  much  per- 
haps, if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine  kingdom,  to  pre- 
serve righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  unchaneing  obedience.  Obe- 
dience cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  ana  coercion.  The  num- 
ber and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of  motives,  only,  can  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to 
obey.  Among  these,  the  immutable  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  his 
immutable  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners, 
are  pre-eminendy  cogent ;  and,  united  with  his  unchangeable  love 
to  holiness,  and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  reward  it,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their 
allegiance  and  duty.  At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  pri- 
mary and  commanding  influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce 
the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Atioid- 
ins  the  terrors  of  the  Lordy  says  the  Apostle  Paui^  we  persuade  men. 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord^  Mensre  SiCiuMy  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  soids  alive. 

4thly*  Theee  attrHnAes^  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  su- 
preme confidence  to  virhums  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unless  firm- 
ly founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course,  the 
Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  solid  con- 
viction, to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  may  safely 
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repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability  of  pur- 
pose and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  the  only  ob- 
jects, in  which  rational  beings  can  ultimately  connde.  A  Beine 
possessing  these  attributes  must,  if  he  loves  holiness  at  all,  love  it 
invariably  and  for  ever.  That  which  he  loves  he  will  bless,  of 
course.  All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  possess  it,  must  be 
imchan^eable ;  all  his  declarations  true  ;  and  all  his  promises  ex- 
actly fumlled.  That  faithfulness,  by  which  they  arc  fulfilled,  is  no 
other  than  the  Moral  Immuiability  of  God^  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  infinite  glory.  On  this  character  every  virtuous  being  places 
an  entire  and  safe  reliance;  a  hope,  which  can  never  inake  him 
ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  in  ap- 
pearance, the  promises  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such  minds 
as  ours ;  we  know,  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can 
neither  deceive,  nor  chance ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  Immutability  of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am 
Jehovah,  says  God  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malachi ;  I 
change  not ;  therefore,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The 
backslidings  and  provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World 
are,  in  all  probability,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of  kind- 
ness in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change. 
The  eternal  God  is  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only 
because  he  cannot  chance.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbe- 
lief, their  hardness  of  neart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions, 
they  have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  moun- 
tains, steadfast  and  immovable  ;   and  his  promises  endure  for  ever* 

Were  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to  change, 
what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  his  being,  his 
attributes,  and  his  conduct !  As  he  is  possessed  of  all  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he  cannot  have 
more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  attributes;  ana  God  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  be- 
come less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful  to 
all  virtuous  beings  in  the  Universe,  miLst  sucn  a  change  be  !  How 
plain  is  it,  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  the  beginning 
of  a  course  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress !  diat  God  would 
ever  after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have  no  fixed 
purposes;  and  be  devested  of  that  unalterable  faithfulness,  on 
which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confidence  and  safety ! 
What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in. the  everlastingcha^ige 
of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love  good,  either  in  the  Creator, 
or  in  his  creatures ! 

5thly.  How  great  encouragements  do  these  attributes  to  God  fur- 
nish  to  Prayer  ! 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  from  these  two  conside- 
rations ;  that  God  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  duty,  and  that  Ae  has 
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promised  blessings  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mulable 
God,  it  would  bt  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was  his  plea- 
sure yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day  ;  that  what  he  had  re- 
quired yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that  what  he 
promised  yesterday,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at  any  future 
period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  not  alter, 
not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he  now  loved, 
he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved,  he  might  hereaf- 
ter condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  ne  might  hereatter  punish* 
Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved,  and  rewarded,  by 
Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned,  and  punished.  Wicked 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  and  de- 
clared to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of  his  punishment,  mi^ht  one  day 
become  the  objects  of  his  fnendship  and  favour ;  and  triumph  over 
the  £ood  in  a  manner  equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Oi  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate  Re- 
velation. From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we  could 
learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and  admini- 
strations we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were  future. 
Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of  things  :  for 
we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  regard  this 
subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it  at  any  period  to  come. 
Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs,  and  his  pleasure  ;  we  could 
never  be  certain,  that  he  had  revealed  them  truly ;  and  if  we  were 
assured  of  this  fact,  the  Revelation  could  be  of  no  material  use, 
except  for  the  moment.  What  is  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time 
revoke  :  and  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any 
lon^r,  than  during  the  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made. 
In  the  mean  time,  nis  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such, 
that  no  hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Ex- 
istence would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  undeserv- 
ing of  a  wish. 

in  such  a  situation  of  things,  w^hat  encouragement  would  remain 
for  prayer  ?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming  to  God 
with  a  firm  beliefi  ^kat  he  w,  and  ikat  he  Is  the  Rewarder  of  them 
that  diligentlu  seek  him^  might  find  the  manner  of  his  praying,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves,  unaccept- 
able and  odious.  The  things  heretofore  most  proper  to  be  urged, 
might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  considerations,  which 
once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  ensiii-e  rejection. 
The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would,  therefore,  be  taken 
away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intended 
to  afibct  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  would  be 
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finally  removed.  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  view,  is  to  esta- 
blish in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroyed  :  and,  without  confi- 
dence, dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor  worth.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  constitute  the  proper,  and 
the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  blessings ; 
the  spirit  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by  him  as  the  proper  object 
of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the  case  supposed,  these  attributes 
could  not  be  united  ;  because  Confidence  could  not  exist :  since 
the  mind  could  not  but  perceive,  that  a  chancing  God  might,  and 
probably  would,  in  the  mfinite  progress  of  thmgs,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  infinite  change.  If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe, 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear, 
that  at  some  unknown  and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity,  the  or- 
der of  all  things  would  be  inverted ;  ana  its  former  obedience  and 
former  pravers  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of 
crimes,  ana  prove  the  cause  of  its  future  suffering.  Dependence, 
therefore,  existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and 
alarm ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 
The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously*  been  ima- 

S'ned  to  involve  IntxorabUiiy  in  his  character.  Tiie  Scriptural 
ccount  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  immuta- 
bly exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  disposed  to 
hear  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are,  Every  one  that  ask' 
€th  receiveth^  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ^  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
it  shall  he  opened.  This  and  this  only,  is  his  true  character,  agree- 
ably to  which  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is  inunutably  esta- 
blished. In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement  is  holden  out  to 
every  suppliant,  and  to  every  faithfiil  Prayer.  Here  the  petitioner 
knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God  will  always  be  accept- 
able ;  and  that  the  thinjBSy  which  he  has  once  required,  he  will  re- 
quire for  ever.  His  fauj^  therefore^  bulk  on  the  Rock  of  A^es ; 
and,  with  whatever  violence  the  rains  l6ay  descend,  the  wmds 
drive,  or  the  floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fury  will  assault  him  in 
vain. 
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OMNIPRESENCE    AND    OMNISCIENCE    OF    GOD. 

INai.m  ciixix.  1 — 12  ....O  Lordt  thou  hatt  searched  mr  and  known  me.  Thon  knov 
fjt  my  dovn-sittingj  and  my  up-riting ;  thou  understandest  my  thous^ht  afar  of. 
Thou  compastcit  my  path^  and  my  lying  down;  and  art  acquainted  with  all  m\i 
ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my  tongue^  butj  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knoweM  it  alto- 
gfihrr.  Thov  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.  Swh 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high;  t  cannot  attain  unto  it.  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  t  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  if  i  ascend 
up  into  heaven  J  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  oed  m  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If 
I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  Even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  if  I  say,  Sureltf 
the  darkness  shall  rarer  me  ;  creji  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  dark- 
ncJtshidrth  not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  :  the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immutahi' 
lity  of  God.  As  motivity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  arc  originated,  cannot  l>e  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  being ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  investigation.  As  his  Presence 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge;  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageously united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  Accord- 
ingly these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  divine 
writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God^  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence^  are  in  the 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen  in 
this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the  la- 
bour of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison  with  it, 
the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere  effusions 
of  children.  ^ 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  in 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God,  is  not  that  of  plain, 
loeical  discussioii.  ^  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted  and 
acKnowledged ;  as. a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate  and 
doubt.  The  writer,  animatea  wiOi  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour, 
of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these  great  themes 
of  his  attention ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contemplation  of  them, 
pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest  conceptions,  that 
were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts, 
his  words,  his  actions,  he  declares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  ana  ex- 
ultation, to  be  all  perfecdy  known  to  God.  From  this  knowledge, 
he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should 
he  ascend  into  HeaveOi  or  make  his  bed  in  Hell ;  should  he.  borne 
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on  the  sun-beams,  hurry,  with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  re- 
gions of  the  West ;  stifl  God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all 
other  places  alike.  Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  he  perceives  the  night  to 
shine  in  the  presence  of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  the 
light  to  be  both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire;  and  all,  with  a  single 
voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiahj 
xxiii.  33,  24  :  Am  la  God  at  handy  saith  the  Lord^  and  not  a  God 
afar  off  P 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places^  that  I  shall  not  see  him  f 
Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earthy  saith  the  Lord? 

The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.  Great 
is  the  Lordy  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  ovr  obedience^  par- 
ticularly cur  worship^  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  worship 
and  obey  God  every  where ;  and  are  conunanded  thus  to  do ;  be- 
cause God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants.  It 
ought  to  be  here  observed^  that  these  attributes  are  directly  ascribed 
to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  Christ  says  of  himself, 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Again,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  ahoay^  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17,  Lord^  thou 
knowest  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself,  And  all  the  churches 
shall  knowy  that  I  am  Ae,  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  hearts^ 
Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again.  Mat.  xi.  27,  J^o  one  knoweth  the  Son,  bui 
the  Father  J  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Fatlier,  save  the  San,  and  &e, 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  hin^. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  ot  the  text ;  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  especially,  as  connected  with  the  an- 
swers following.  The  Spirit  of  Glonf  and  of  God  resieth  t/ponyou, 
that  is.  Christians  univeniall^,  saith  ^P^^t  I  Epist.  iv.  14.  Your 
body,  saith  St.  Paul  to  Christians,  iPthe  iSnple  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
1  Cor.  vi.  19;  and,  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things^  even  the  ietp 
things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii*10. 

These  attributes  of  God  ttB  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
continually  to  our  inspection^nsy  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
discern  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  tt 
attribute  to  any  other  l^ing  but  God.  In  the  motions  and  powers 
of  the  Elements;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals ;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions,  of 
Minds,  we  perceive  a  casual  influence,  and  efficiency,  totally  dis- 
tinguished nom  every  other ;  as  distant  fiDom  tbat  o\  tDaiI^  ^s»  ^iM^ 
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agency  of  man  firom  the  movements  of  an  Atom*  This  character 
is  never  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  children,  when  once 
informed  of  the  character  of  God. 

This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  things ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  hfe- 
giv'mg  influences  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system  ;  and  in  the  Ught  and  beauty  of  the  Stars ; 
as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial  things. 

No  aeent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  contri- 
vance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof  of 
the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  every  where,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  the  same  God ;  all  eye ;  all  ear ;  all  intellect.  Hence  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  ever}'  thing,  in  every  place, 
and  at  every  time. 

Again :  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  corUrivanctj  as  well  as 
from  his  power.  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him,  ante- 
cedently to  their  existence.  Nor  arc  posnblt  things  less  perfecdy 
known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing  is  possible, 
but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can  bring  to  pass 
he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS 

Ist.  How  majestic^  owfid^  and  glorious ^  a  mantfeatati^m  of  God 
is  furnished  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture j  thus  considered  S 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all  places, 
and  to  all  beings.  We  arc  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at  hand,  and 
afar  off;  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hear 
vens  *,  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  being,  and 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  bnmensity.  In  all  places,  alsO|  he  is 
Jbhovah;  the  same  God;  possessing  the  same  attributes;  and 
operating  with  the  same  wonderful  aeency.  From  the  same  pas- 
sage we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  ne  comprehends,  at  the  same 
Bioment  of  time,  and  with  the  san^  intuitive  survey,  every  thing 
possible  and  actual;  that  Etcmi^past  and  future  is  perfectly 
msent  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  duration,  can 
be  any  thing  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness 
cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.  The  mind  of  man  is 
here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body ;  the 
thoughts  and  aflfections,  as  the  words  and  actions ;  Hell^  as  equally 
nakd  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the  destroyer,  and  the 
Seraph,  as  alike  ¥rithout  a  covering.  It  is  indubitably  certain, 
therefore,  tint  he  is  able  to  attend^  and  actually  attends,  to  all 
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things  at  the  same  moment;  to  the  motions  of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf^  or 
an  atom ;  to  the  creeping  of  a  worm,  the  flutterings  of  an  insect, 
and  the  journeys  of  a  mite ;  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ;  to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and 
the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

2dly.  Horn  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  government  of  all 
things* 

Iais  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in  the 
following  particubrs.     In  the 

First  place,  God  is  eminently  qualified  by  these  attributes  for  the 
preservation  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness ;  composed  of 
worlds  innumerable  by  us ;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still  more 
emphatically  surpassing  number.  The  characters,  and  kinds,  of 
these  beings,  are  incomprehensibly  various;  and  their  circum- 
stances, beyond  measure,  more  various.  As  these  are  hourly  ex- 
isting, and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  demand  a  pro- 
vidence minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  without  a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole.  Each 
has  its  station  allotted  to  it ;  the  part  which  is  to  act,  the  duties 
which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstances,  suited 
to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being  fail  of  fiilfiUing 
its  appointed  end ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of  course  be  found  in 
the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied.  No  finite  measure  can 
correctly  determine  the  importance  and  danger  of  such  a  defect, 
however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created  understanding.  Even 
the  improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper  position  of  an  atom, 
mi>y,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  followed  by  consequences  injuri- 
ous, in  the  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  character  of  the  Creator 
and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  capable 
of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of  chan^ng  all 
the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character,  circum* 
stances,  and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  mrou^hout  time  and  Eter- 
nity. Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  by  him,  continually 
take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  iShgdom.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to  every  b«ng, 
at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  every  event ;  to  further 
every  part  of  his  infinite  designs  j  and  to  prevent  every  obstruction 
and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  attention,  on  his  part,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  alike ;  a  knowledge  intimate, 
entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  their  relations,  changes,  and  circum* 
stances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledee,  the  presence  of 
God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  ofhis  presence  in  all 
places,  he  sees,  that  every  thine  is  contained  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  of  being,  and  action ;  and  discerns  every  approach  towards 
exposure,  and  towards  defect.    Hence  his  great  work  is  always 
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guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this  world,  his  presence, 
attention  and  knowledge,  arc  indispensable,  to  renew,  refine,  and 
strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  children ;  to  guide  them  in  the 
path  of  duly ;  to  relieve  their  ^stresses ;  to  supply  their  wants ; 
and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortahty. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness ;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  interests  5  to 

Erevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it ;  to  confine  re- 
ellion  within  the  destined  bounds ;  and  to  inflict  the  proper  judg- 
ments on  the  works  of  iniquity.     In  a  word,  his  presence  is  mdis- 
pensable  here,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness^  order  out  of  confusion^ 
"        and  good  out  of  eziL 

♦  In  the  worla  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary,  to 

confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  impenitent 
*        sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the  abominable  na- 
ture, and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin ;  and  to  show  his 
unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 

In  the  various  worlds,  wnere  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he  is 
necessarily  present,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  ancl  quicken,  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  inhabitants  ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and  diver- 
sified rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience  ;  and  cause  to 
arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  of 
which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, which  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son, 
and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  instituted  a  per- 
fect scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consummation,  and  the 
crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  receives,  and 
loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoyments  ;  and  con- 
secrates with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness,  and  without  end,  his 
exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  life,  to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  universal  good.  To  this  end, 
God  there  lives  in  every  being,  in  a  manner  wholly  peculiar ;  and 
diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening  influence  through  every  object. 
Hence  the  River ^  which  proceeds  from  his  throne^  is  styled  the  Wa- 
ter of  Life  ;  and  the  trees^  which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits^  are  named  Trees  of  Life.  The  body  he  animates 
with  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay  :  the  mind  he 
informs  with  a  divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  empowers  it 
to  advance  without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  ce- 
lerity, in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  In  that  wofld,  God 
unfolds  himself  in  mfinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glorj-',  and  majesty; 
enables  them  to  see  eye  to  eye,,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteous- 
ness* In  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dis- 
\pensations,  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness;  in  which  no  real  good  is  "wanting. 
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and  into  which  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  foreiving, 
redeeming,  and  8anctif}dne  love ;  and  the  supreme  desirableness 
of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate  sinners  to  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Here,  also,  he  un- 
folds in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tendency  of  virtue  to  make 
Intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  being 
accomplished. 

Secondly.  TTie  presence  of  God  is  tqttally  indispensable ^  to  sup- 
ply  the  innttmerable  wants  of  his  creaturesm 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  dc-  i 
pendent  on  God  for  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things.  Here,  as  we  , 
well  know,  all  creatures  wait  vpon  God^  that  they  may  receive  their 
supplies  in  due  season.  That  which  he  giveth  them  they  gather :  he 
openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  He 
hideth  his  face  ;  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dtist.  These  wants 
are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree  ;  exist  every  moment  in 
every  creature  ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and  respect  alike  both 
time  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  creatures  receive :  when  he 
withholds,  they  are  destitute,  miere  he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not, 
there  good  is  never  found.  But,  if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied, 
they  must  be  known ;  and,  to  know  them,  he  must  be  present. 
Hence  he  must  exist  in  every  place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  indispensable,  thai  he  may  know  the  Mo- 
ral Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
These  are  originated  in  the  soul;  and  in  the  soul  receive  their 
whole  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in  every 
soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing  affections,  and 
the  infant  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  their  progress,  and  to 
witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he  searches  the  hearts, 
and  tries  the  reins  ^  and  discerns,  intuitively,  the  moral  nature  of 
all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to  hear,  and  sxll  actions 
to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly  qualified  to  perfonn 
those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe,  and  judging,  and  re- 
warding, his  Intelligent  creatures,  according  to  their  wor^s. 

3dly.  From  the  Umniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  is  evi- 
dent, tkbt  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  his  choice,  or  per- 
mission. 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things  ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass,  or  is 
about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly  said, 
that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  or  undesirable. 
If  it  be  idesirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but  be  perfectly  ac- 
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auaintcd  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case ;  because  he  cannot 
fail  to  sec  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  desirable  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  choose  its 
existence ;  it'  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable ;  he  cannot  but  choose 
that  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  foun- 
dation, for  preferring  the  existence  of  aiiy  thing  to  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordingly, 
that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  chooses 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist,  must 
exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connexion  with  which 
beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  be- 
side nis  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or  any  of  them, 
birth.  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  lo  him  good  to  endue  crea- 
tures, in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  constitute  an  efficiency 
properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  afterwards  to  accomplish  by 
this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
such  powers  ;  then  this  will  be  the  mode,  in  which  such  creatures 
will  exist,  and  act ;  and  in  this  manner  all  those  things,  which  re- 
sult from  their  existence  and  action,  will  take  place.  Should  he,  at 
the  same  time,  see  it  to  be  desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  u 
controlling,  regulating,  coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  such  beings ;  then  this  mfluence  *will  for  the 
same  reason  be  exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existcn(re,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place,  which  is 
contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  })crmission  :  unless  some- 
thing can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  j>ower. 

4tn]y.  //  is  evident^  froni  what  has  been  said,  that  God  attends  lo 
every  individual  being,  and  his  concerns,  as  firfcctly,  as  if  there 
ice  re  no  other  being. 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 
phers, and,  what  is  moi-e  strange,  many  j)roicsscd  Christians,  have 
Dclieved,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  lo  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  Individuals  ;  but  that  he  regards  only  the  greater  af- 
fairs of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  sj>rings,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources  :  first, 
fVant  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension,  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minntencss :  thirdly,  a 
dread  in  the  mijid  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  own 
concerns^  becau.se  they  will  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  tliii-d  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.     The 
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of  the  Godhead  to  regaixl  individuals  ;  how  much  more  was  it  be- 
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neath  his  dignity  to  make  them  ?  The  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who  were 
only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard.  In- 
dividuals also  compose  empires,  aad  worlds,  and  systems.  If,  then, 
God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must  cease  of 
course  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ;  since 
the  atfairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  are  only  ag- 
gregates, made  up  of  the  a  flail's  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus ^  Alexander^  and  Censor j  changed  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  sovereigns ; 
and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  tlie  habitable  world.  Even 
the  conduct  of  Ravlllac^  altered  in  a  great  measure  the  state,  not 
only  of  France  J  but  of  Europe,  Nay,  lirom  an  early  period  of  their 
Republic,  the  state  of  the  whole  Roman  Em))ire,  and  consequently 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day,  was  essen- 
tially changed  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose* 

Again ;  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  themselves 
good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  his  Pro- 
vidence supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all  the  ac- 
tions and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplistunent ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  fi*ustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and  always 
attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable,  proper, 
and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has  be^n.  If 
then  one  should  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disordered  ;  ana  conse- 
quences would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs  of  which|  no 
mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprc)iend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need  not 
recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The  nature 
of  God  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  He  is  every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Of  course  he  can- 
not but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  every  thing.  This  is  es- 
sentially, and  unchangeably,  his  character.  He  can  no  more  fail 
of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel ;  an  atom,  than  a  world.  As 
we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot  but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are 
open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our  minds  are  directed  to  any  objecti 
cannot  but  perceive ;  so  God,  who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  caa- 
not  but  perceive  all  things.  Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive whatever  is  preferable,  or  upon  the  wnole  desirable,  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his 
nature,  fail  to  choose  its  existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is 
thus  preferable.  The  least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indis^ 
pensable  to  the  whole,  as  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
to  be  chosen,  and  accomplished. 

Besides,  Experience  unamswerably  proves  the  doctriue  vKvcJ\^ 
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have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  pi-cservc,  direct,  or 
gulate,  an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an  ay* 
gel,  a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  see  his  power,  wisdom,  presence, 
and  agency,  in  these  least  thingsJiBs  truly,  and  as  constandy,  as  in  - ' 
the  greatest ;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infi« 
nite  nand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  of  mistaking 
it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes  the  grass  of  t he  field  ;  conti- 
mus  the  Hftj  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows  ;  and  nunibers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  against  this  doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these, 
to  the  dignity  of  God?  Yet  these,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare, 
are' things,  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal 
attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious 
to  his  character.  To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
beings  and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  au 
entire  regard  to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues 
in  his  proper  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end 
of  his  being ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion  ;  is  to  possess 
the  hiehcst  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 

dthl}'.  From  the  above  considerations^  haw  solemn,  how  affecting , 
does  our  own  existejice  appear  I 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  parti- 
cularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  Davidj  throughout 
the  psalm,  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
prontably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  thU 
discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  aiul  in  all  places 
and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.     In  our  walks,  amuse-    ^ 
ments  and  business,  at  home  and  abi*oad,  when  we  arc  asleep    I 
and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as  evidently 
as  we  arc  with  each  other.   Every  thought  in  our  own  minds,  every 
word  on  our  tongues^  every  action  of  our  hands,  is  perfectly  naked 
to  his  all-seeing  eye.     Of  what  amazing  imjwrtaiice  is  it,  then,  that 
these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  be  acceptable  in  his  sight  ^  be  Ai 
such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have  him  witness ;  such,  as  he  • 
can  aporove,  justify,  and  reward !     Those  certainly  are  the  only 
wise,  tne  only  prudent,  human  beings,  who  continually  remember 
this  great  truth  ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  weH 
as  in  their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts.  Thou  God  seestme. 
No  consideration  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful,  as  titts.    #, 
None  possesses  the  same  influence  to  restrain  the  hands,  or  the     ^ 
heart,  from  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience  ;  or  to 
awaken,  unceasingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its 
everlasting  welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment, 
where  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in  the 
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Kgki  of  GodPa  counlenance^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure, 
«f  its  final  rei^-ard. 

On  the  contrary,  how  impinident,  liow  sottish,  how  delirious,  is 
the  conduct  of  him,  who  haDituaUjhiforgets  the  presence  of  God ;  of 
whom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts ;  and  who^ 
settled  upom,  his  Itts^  quietly  persuades  him^lf,  that  the  Lord  will  not 
do  goodf  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil.  This  man  has  either  nogli- 
gendy,  or  intentionally,  removed  from  his  mind  the  chief  source  of 
virtuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of  hope,  the  great  security  against 
temptation,  the  prime  preventive  of  sin.  Pie  is  left  unguarded, 
therefore,  m  circumstances  infinitely  dangerous;  and  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  to  evils  of  infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  this 
man,  the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  em- 
pire^ is  a  miser ;  and  the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the 
citadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6thly*  Let  every  sinner  remember,  that  God  is  present  at  the  com- 
mission  of  all  his  crimes* 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul ;  when  dioughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injustice, 
and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance,  levity, 
and  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted,  guilty  mindy 
searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to  the  full  sunshine 
all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  Maker ;  when  ^ou  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
aiid  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  more :  When  you  form 
impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed  to  actions  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  ;  and  become  stout-hearted,  and  therefore  emi- 
nently far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doctrines 
and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray ;  deceive  your- 
selves, with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  natter  conscience 
into  quiet  and  security :  when  you  oppose  the  truth  of  God ;  dis- 
honour his  name ;  revile  his  Son ;  grieve  his  Spirit ;  and  pro&nc 
his  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  commands  and  ordinances :  when 
finally,  vou  ensnare,  pollute,  and  destroy,  others  as  well  as  yom> 
J^  selves,  by  carrying  all  your  evil  designs  into  a  guiltv  and  dreadful 
'  execution :  then,  however  you  may  imagine  yourselves  concealed 
b^  the  shades  of  soUtude,  or  the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the 
view  of  every  eye,  God  is  present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  ac- 
count of  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Then  I£s  eye,  as 
aflame  of  fire,  lights  up  a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souk, 
and  around  your  steps;  and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities, 
which  you  devise,  utter,  and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  ev^ry  Child  of  God  remember,  also,  that  his  Crtator  i$ 
eqwMgpresent  with  all  his  conducts 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view ;  he  may  be  in  fiakct ;  pocv, 
igDOiani,  littk,  and  insignificant.    When  he  reviewi  himiself  he 
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may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  lam  a  worm^  and  no  man :  when  htf 
reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  to  be 
remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  believe;** 
them  so  great,  as  to  cut  him  olPTrom  every  reasonable,  hope  of  a  '] 
share  in  the  divine  attention.     But,  notwithstanding  his  insignifi- 
cance, fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here  ;  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  m  the  day^  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels^     The  tears, 
ifhich  he  has  sheil ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up ;  the  two 
mites^  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  n/p  of  cold  water^ 
which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  ;  were  neither  unnoticed  nor 
unregarded.     God  was  present,  when  each  act  of  humble  and  sin- 
cere obedience  ^•as  pertonned  ;  marked  it  with  his  eye ;  recorded 
it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the  final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  no 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  moment. 
However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  of  mankind, 
his  course  through  life  may  be ;  himself  and  his  interests,  his  wnnts 
and  his  woes,  arc  tendcrlv,  as  well  as  continually,  regarded  by  his 
God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion ;  ^ 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children ;  or  is  forsaken  by  his  -: 
former  fnends  and  companions  :  when  the  world  begins  to  seem 
to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at  hand,  his 
Father^  and  everlasting  Friend  ;  and  will  be  better  to  him  than  sonx 
and  daughters.     The  Physician  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
will  administer  healing  to  his  diseased  frame ;  pour  the  balm  of  " 
consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable  him  to  say,  fFk 
art  thou  cast  down^  O  my  soul!  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  withm 
me  .^     Hope  thou  in  God^  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him^  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance^  and  my  God* 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and  to 
his  religion ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted : 
when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is  ready  to 
sink  in  the  gulf  of  despair :  let  him  remember,  that  God  has  been 
present,  to  oehold  all  his  suiferings ;  and  will  effectually  guard  him 
from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed'  be  persemted,  but  he  will 
not  be  forsaken  ;  he  may  be  cast  down,  but  he  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  Aw  afflictions^  though  they  may  seem 
heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment^  and  are,  therefore,  really  light ;  and 
that  they  will  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  his  forti- 
tude to  endure,  his  mtience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise  means 
of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use  them,/ai7  and  de* 
dine :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security,  he  ceases  to 
watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending  evil :  God  still 
is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants ;  to  renew  his  vigour ;  to  support 
his  yielding  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new  vigilance ;  to  quicken 
in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsliding ;  to  deliver  him  from  the 
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jnequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with  returning  hope,  peace,  and 

irfcty. 

'When  self-confidence,  self-flatterv,  and  self-righteousness,  inflate, 
efoim,  and  betray  him,  when  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to  know, 
>  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God,  even  then,  is  present,  to  humble,  to 
uide,  and  to  restore  him :  and  to  enable  him  to  find  a  safe  path 
ver  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  continuance  in 
le  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  mourn 
i  Zion  the  liidings  of  God's  fece,  his  own  backslidings,  or  the  de- 
ressioa  and  suiicrings  of  his  fellow-christians ;  and  feel,  as  if  both 
mself  and  the  Church  were  deserted  and  forgotten  ?  Let  him  re- 
ember,  that,  although  his  heavenly  Father  Aaf A  5mi//en  Aim /or 
s  sins  with  a  rod^  ana  far  his  iniquities  vaith  siripes  ;  ifet  his  cove^ 
mt  he  will  not  take  away^  nor  forget  his  mercy  ;  that  the  walls  of 
ion  are  continually  before  him  ;  and  that  she  is  graven  an  the  palms 
^  hishands^  that,  although  a  woman  may  forget  her  suMng  child, 
4it  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  /  yet  will 
ir  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Churchy  and  that  He  will  keep  her  in 
e  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
et  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will  soon  lift  upon  hwi,  and  his 
llow-saints,  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  will  soon  appoint, 
Uo  them  all,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
irment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  oed  ?  Is  Eternity,  %vith  all  its  amazing 
enes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to  com- 
ence  ?  Is  his  account  even  now  to  be  given  ;  his  sentence  to  be 
"onoimced ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?  Behold  on  the 
rone  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised,  that 

will  never  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him.  He  is  the  Judge,  by  whom 
)  is  to  be  tried ;  the  Rewarder,  by  whom  his  destiny  is  to  ,be  fixed 
r  ever.  This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remember  him  as  one  of 
ose,  for  whom  he  died ;  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  has  made 
ceasing  intercession  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  Hea- 
ns. 

8thly.  What  an  aff'ecting  and  amazing  display  will  be  made  of  the 
nniscience  of  God,  at  the  last  Judgment! 

On  this  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
tds  done  in  the  body.  That  these  may  be  the  foundation  of  the 
fhteous  jtidgment  of  God,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  should  be 
own  clearly  and  certainly  :  the  sins,  together  with  all  their  ag- 
ivations  and  palliations ;  the  virtues,  with  all  their  diminutions 
d  enhancements.  To  the  same  end  it  is  equally  necessary,  that 
i  system  of  retribution  should  also  be  perfectly  comprehended ; 
that  every  administration  of  reward,  both  to  the  righteous  and 

2  wicked,  should,  throughout  Eternity,  be  measured  out  to  each 
lividual  exactly  as  his  whole  character  demands.     Of  course, 

3  knowledge,  which  will  here  be  indispensable,  will  be  a  perfect 
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comprehension  of  this  system,  together  with  all  the  moral  conduct, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  innumerable  beings,  who  will  be 
judged.    The  display  of  this  knoindedge,  it  is  evident,  will  be  the 

S-eatest  display  announced  by  tlie  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater 
an  any  other,  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  This  display  will 
be,  also,  far  more  aflfecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  will  depend 
all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  ^dam* 
Yet  such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dis* 
penser  of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth, 
and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he  judgeth^ 
and  clear  when  he  condemneth* 

Wliat  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be  made ! 
How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the  sight  of  God, 
in  the  sigllt  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the  sight  of  those, 
who  hava^jriekkd  themselves  up  to  these  evil  passions,  from  that,  . 
which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  prcsent*world.  How  low 
will  the  ha^ghty'man  he  bowed  down  !  Hoyt  will  the  splendour  of 
power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness !  How  will  the  golden  moun* 
tains  of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave  the  dreammg  possessor 
pooTy  and  naked,  and  misenwle,  and  in  want  of  all  thingsm  How 
will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his  momentary  vision  of  jileastire, 
and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanittf  and  vexation  of  spirit!  How  little, 
in  inmunerable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  then  appear !  How 
contemptible  the  renowned!  How  weak  the  powerful:  How  fool- 
ish the  wise  men,  and  dismUersj  tf  this  world !  On  the  cmitraiy , 
with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  tne  poor,  despised,  humble  Chris- 
tian lift  up  his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of 
being,  because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived!  Here,  first, 
his  cnaracter  will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confess- 
ed. Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  amone  the 
first  in  the  world  to  come*  A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  mmp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  stm  in  the  h'ng- 
dom  of  his  Father* 

How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear  fnom  what  we 
imagine  them  to  be,  during  our  present  life.  Here  most  of  our  sins 
are  foreotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's 
lememorance*  Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  concealed ;  there 
they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day*  Here  they  are  ofken 
mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they  will  be  irresistibly  ,.» 
seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  delightful  will  it  then  btf  | 
to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by  the  divine  mercy  as  0 
ikidc  cloud  ;  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer !  What  a  consolation,  what  transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that, 
numerous  and  great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  cha- 
racter was  sucn  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  enti- 
tle us,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  and 
^lory? 
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Giirxsis  ivii.    1. — /  am  the  Almighty  Ood. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  tke  Omnipresence  and  Omni- 
science of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discus- 
sioor  is  his  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself  to 
Abraham^  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  mauier  equally  ex- 
plicit, are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Scriptures- 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demdnstnited  by  Rea» 
son ;  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so  strongly 
realized,  or  generally  acknowledged*  So  general  is  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Christian  audience  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  considered  as  serious, 
or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense.  An  attempt  to 
imcness  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not,  however,  liable  to  the  same 
objections,  nor  indeed  to  an^  objection.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pro- 
fitable employment  to  examine,  oriefly,  several  things,  in  which 
we  find  the  most  striking  displays  of  this  perfection.  To  such  an 
examination  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed ;  and  observe, 

I.  That  the  power  of  God  is  gloriously  manifested  in  the  work  of 
Creation. 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
nothing  was  before.  The  power,  displayed  in  the  act  of  creating, 
not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so  gi*eat, 
as  to  exclude  every  rational  Umitation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe, 
that  the  power,  which  originally  gives  existence,  cannot  do  any 
thing,  ana  every  thing,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  in  other  words,  every  thing,  the  doing  of  which  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  When  we  contemplate  creative  power ;  we 
neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  extent ; 
but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  character  of  him,  who 
gives  being  wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
minds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  us 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concemiVig  this  effort  of  Omnipo- 
tence, as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative  to  the 
effects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  enhancing  our  id^ 
concenung  this  astonishing  exertion  of  power.  Of  this  nature  ~^ 
in  the 
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1st,  place,  7%e  vashitss  and  multitude  of  the  things  which  mere 
created. 

The  world,  which  wc  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazine  work. 
The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Continents  and  Oceans, 
into  which  it  is  distributed ;  nay,  the  Mountains  and  Plains,  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magniiicentlv  adorned ;  are, 
severally,  sufficiently  wonderful  and  affecting  to  fill  our  minds,  and 
to  engross  all  the  power  of  Contemplation.  Nor  are  our  thoughts 
less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multitude  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  Globe  is  stored  at  every 
period  of  time*  All  these,  also,  rise  and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession.  When  one  perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds* 
No  blank  is  permitted,  and  no  vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy, 
always  operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  u 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  more 
amazed  atiChe  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetary 
system*  The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  increase 
our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits*  It  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in  one  vast  system,  con- 
nected by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving  round  that  centre  with 
a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a  God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation*  Satisfactory  eri- 
dencc  exists,  that  every  star,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament,  is  no 
other  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  sutrounded  by  its  own  attendant 
planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours*  Forty-five  thousand 
such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Herschellian  Tele- 
scope, in  so  small  a  part  of  the  mavcns,  that,  supposing  this  part  to 
be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same  Telescope  would  reach  at 
least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole  sphere*  By  means  of  new 
improvements  in  the  same  optical  instrument,  they  have  been  found 
to  DC  numerous  to  a  degree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
these  is,  in  my  view,  rationally  concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre, 
of  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I 
think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the 
most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  therea  finnaimeiit 
expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  oianner  with  start 
innumerable*  Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  iUght,  and  be 
again  wafted  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
we  should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  eknry. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peoplca  with 
worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jfehovalw 
How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him,  wM 
not  only  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars^  and  calleth  them  all' bjfiheit 
namf.9,  but  with  a  woitl  spoke  them  all  into  being. 

2dly.  The  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these  works 
strongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating  power. 
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Of  this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which  I 
have  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of  them ; 
how  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishing  dimensions ! 
Of  wnat  wonderful  attraction !  Possessed  of  what  supreme,  un- 
changeable, and  apparently  immortal  glory  i  Of  what  pcrj^etual, 
and  mcomprehensibic  influence  on  the  world,  which  wc  inhabit : 
not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface,  warmth  and 
b^uty,  life  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  all  the  millions  of  be- 
inn,  by  which  it  is  inhabited ! 

Magnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more  wonder- 
fill,  more  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating  power,  than 
the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  their  greatness  and 
glory  are  still  without  life,  without  consciousness,  without  enjoyment; 
incapable,  in  themselves,  of  action,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  voluntary 
usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  of  all  these 
exalted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  possessing  all  these  sobUme  at- 
tributes. A  mind  can  know,  love,  and  glorifV)  its  Creator;  can  be 
instamped  with  his  image,  and  adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness ;  and  can  appear  desirable  and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can 
reflect^  as  a  mirror ,  the  glory  of  the  Lordj  (for  so  ought  the  passage* 
to  be  translated)  and  be  changed  into  the  same  image^from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  can  love,  and  bless,  its  fel- 
fow-minds ;  be  loved,  and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  usefiil 
and  honourable  instrument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal 
ffood  of  the  intelligent  kingdom.  In  all  these  glorious  attainments 
It  can  advance  with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout  Eternity. 
In  this  progress,  it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  angels  now  dweU ; 
and,  passing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  and  higher,  till,  in 
the  distant  ages  of  enaless  being,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  most 
exalted  created  excellence,  whicn  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawn-' 
ings  of  infontine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created  for 
the  use  of  minds ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 

ddly.  T7u  same  impressions  are  strongly  made,  when  we  regard 
Ood  as  the  Author  of  life. 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  illus- 
triously, superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence.  In  the 
wonderful  powar,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminently  displayed. 
Accordinsly  Ike  fmitf  Oodf,  and  the  living  Father;  that  is,  the  God, 
who  has  fife,  oririnally,  and  independently,  in  himself,  and  is  the 
source  of  it  to  aU  living  beings ;  are  tides,  chosen  to  unfold  espe- 
cially the  glotv  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  abOi 
our  Saviour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to  himself,  as  a 
direct  and  unquestionable  proof  of  his  divinity.  As  the  Father^ 
saith  he,  hath  life  in  himself  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
in  himstlf    As  the  Father  raiseth  tip  the  dead^  and  qwckeneA  f  even 
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80  the  Son  quickeneth  wham  he  wilL  In  the  same  manneri  it  is  else- 
where said,  It  is  the  Spirit^  that  quickeneth. 
■  The  possession  of  life  confers  on  evciy  thing,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  It,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all  in- 
animate matter.  Even  Vegetables^  of  which  life  is  predicated  in  a 
figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all  those 
beines,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  Kingdom.  Animed  Uft^ 
whicn  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  being,  in  whom  it 
exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  animated,  by 
making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
may  be  emploved,  and  subjects  of  pleasure  or  pain,  happiness  or 
misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  every  one  Knows,  no  part  of 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute,  of  importance  and  distinction  6r 
higher  still ;  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  ener- 
gy, which  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  end, 
for  which  all  thines  else  were  created,  and  without  which  there  is  do 
probability,  that  mey  would  ever  have  been.  In  exact  accordance 
with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject,  we  find  a 

gxuliar  attention  rendered  to  it  by  God,  in  the  creation  of  Man. 
ther  things  had  been  called  into  being,  antecedently  to  this  event; 
and  Man,  as  the  most  important  of  all  terrestrial  beings,  and  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  made,  ^vas  reserved  to  be  the  closing 
work.  The  World,  his  magnificent  habitation,  was  finished,  before 
the  Tenant  was  formed,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then 
God  held  a  solemn  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  woik, 
and  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image^  after  our  itkenesi. 
This  consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  oi  the  Godhead  on  the 
subject  of  communicating  rational  life,  plainly  and  aflfectingly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  object  of  divine  power,  than 
all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  pre-eminent  importance 
it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usually  denominated  anmhUa- 
tion,  is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  invested  with  intense  gloom,  and 
the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  immortality^  or  the  endless  continu- 
ance of  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encircled  with  radiance, 
and  regarded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly,  The  manner^  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  work  of 
Creation  as  being  performed^  most  forcUfly  impresses  on  our  mmas 
the  greatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  efiects  which  it  produces ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
thejr  are  produced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  and  indeed  irre- 
sistibly, to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  is  not 
exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  efiects  would,  of  course,  spring 
firom  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obviously  capa- 
ble.  When  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earthy  he  said.  Let 
there  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  Firmament :  Let  the  waters  be  gathered 
into  one  place  ;  and  Let  the  dry  land  appear.    All  these  and  other 
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similar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instantaneously,  obeyed.  In 
a  momqift,  Light  invested  the  world ;  the  firmament  arched  above 
it ;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their  bed ;  the  dry  land  heaved ; 
and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads  towards  Heaven.  The  World 
with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabitants,  the  Heavens  with  all  their 
magnificence,  arose  out  of  nothing,  at  a  command.  How  superior 
to  all  finite  comprehension  must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  spaktj 
and  this  stupenaous  work  was  done. 

II.  The  Omnipotence  of  God  is  divinely  displayed  in  the  Govern' 
tnent  qf  all  things. 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  all  beings, 
He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  the  innumerable 
atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material  forms,  found  in  the 
Universe;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  only  bond,  by  which  worlds 
are  bound ;  or  by  which  they  are  united  m  the  planetary  systems. 
This  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  being,  is  Doth  an  effect,  and 
a  proof,  of  the  same  energy,  fi^m  which  mey  were  all  originally 
derived.  The  same  energy  upholds  all  their  attributes,  and  con* 
ducts  all  their  operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  unmensely  distant 
in  times  and  places,  wonderful, often, in  their  greatness  and  impor- 
tance, and  to  finite  minds  innumerable  in  their  diversities.  All, 
also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  perfection  of 
which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. What  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one  and  the  sai^e 
moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal  system  in  this  great 
world;  which  upholds,  qiuckens,  and  invigorates,  every  mind; 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  also,  acts  in  the  same  efficacious  man- 
ner in  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  all  the  other  systems 
which  compose  the  Universe !  What  must  be  the  power  of  Him, 
who  sends  abroad,  every  moment,  immense  oceans  of  li^ht  from 
the  Sun,  and  innumerable  such  oceans  from  the  Stars ;  who  holds 
all  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand^  retains  them  exactly  in  their 
places,  and  rolls  them  tlirough  the  fields  of  Ether  with  unceasing, 
most  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmonious  motions  ; 
and  who,  dius  accomplishing  every  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made,  prevents  the  least  disturbance,  error,  or  imperfection. 

III.  The  Ommpotence  of  €hd  is  strongly  impressed  on  (mr  minds 
hy  the  consideratum,  that  it  is  unaltered  and  undecaying. 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  macle  through  many 
thousand  years :  still  they  are  perfectly  made.  They  are  made 
without  intermission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century  to  century 
the  energy  operates  night  and  day ;  and  operates  now  with  the  same 
force  and  edect,  as  at  the  beginning.  Every  where  it  is  seen ;  and 
*  18  seen  every  where  to  be  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  un- 
spent; and  plainly  incapable  of  being  spent,  or  diminished. 

In  this  wonderftd  £aict  is  exhibited  unanswerable  ^t^  c&  ^v 
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sublime  declaration  ot  the  Prophet :  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou 
not  heard,  that  the  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creai^gof  the 
ends  of  the  Earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ? 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn,  in  the 

1^.  place,  thai  God  is  absolutely  independent. 

By  the  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  ability,  either  to  do,  or  to  enjojr, 
whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  pertect ;  but  that  he  possesses, 
in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  both  these  puiposes ;  so 
that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  designs  frustrated, 
either  fiom  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or  power  to  accomplish, 
whatever  is  desirable,  or  useful.  The  proof  of  this  Indepenoence 
is  complete,  in  the  account  which  has  bneen  given  of  the  Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  of  Grod.  He,  who  contrived, 
who  created,  and  who  governs,  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and 
do,  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  all  good  in  his  power,  and  possession  ;  and  can  plainly 
need,  and  receive,  nothing.  Every  created  thing  he  made,  and  gave 
it  just  such  attributes  as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses ; 
and  operates  in  that  manner  only,  wnich  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed  of 
any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be  disap- 
pomted ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  even  oy 
a  child.  According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  I  zMl  do  all  my  pleasure.*  And  again,  He  doth  ac* 
cording  to  his  mil  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  Whai 
doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection,  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go* 
xemment  of  all.  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  formed 
this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
per places  the  several  parts ;  and  to  conduct  the  operations  ot  the 
whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By  this 
attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  decay,  and 
to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelligent  creatures,  which 
he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers,  as,  if  uncontrolled  by 
him,  mi^ht  occasion  important  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  many 
parts  of  his  great  kingdom,  and  a  consequent  fnistration,  or  pre- 
vention, of  many  of  his  design^.    The  mischiefs  and  miseries, 
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in  the  course  of  Eternity,  might  be  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
might  easily  exceed  all  finite  estimation.  But  to  every  one 
■#|0eings  He  is  able  to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,  in 
it  times,  to  the  resdess  ocean,  Hitherto  shaft  thou  come,  InA 
Hhtr. 

be  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
y  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  with  thai 
',  hy  which  they  operate  to  the  unceasing  promoUon  of  the  infi' 
TOO,  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  The  Kingdom  of 
>  a  kingdom  of  means.      With  infinite  wisdom  and  TOniffnity 

chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  facmties, 
ble  them  to  become  suboroinate  agents  in  the  great  system, 
kcide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  mrtherance  of  his  perfect 
s ;  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of  moral  excellence, 
;come  lovely  in  his  sight.  Even  the  inanimate  world,  as  a 
e  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  same 
IS,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of  inferior,  but  real,  im- 
ice,  and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author.  But  all 
)wers  and  faculties,  by  which  his  creatures  perform  the  re- 
ve  parts  allotted  to  them,  are  continued,  as  well  as  given, 
.  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  manner  is  every  where  glorified; 

evenr  where  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the  great  build- 

die  Universe. 

God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed  of 

{»lete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  pleasure, 
us  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;  it  is  evident,  that  he 
3e  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand,  and  firom 
oouriteism^  on  the  other.  From  the  former  of  these  conside- 
s  it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  de^e  be  deterred  firom 
erformance  of  any  thing,  which  is  neht  and  good;  and 
the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to  the  produc* 
f  any  thine  which  is  wrong,  or  injurious  to  his  creatures.  To 
who  is  raised  above  all  actual  and  possible  want,  who  can 
lat  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  everv  thing  in  his  posses* 
mchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can  be  no  private,  partial 
St ;  no  conceivable  prejudice ;  no  bias,  no  undue  regard, 
ds  any  being.  His  views,  and  his  conduct,  alike,  must  be 
tial ;  public ;  founded  on  the  real  state  of  things ;  and  direct- 
irards  all  beings  according  to  their  proper  character  and  real 
t.  His  creatures  can  plamly  present  no  motive  to  Him  to 
t  from  that  course  of  conduct,  which  in  His  view  is  wise  and 
Here,  then,  in  the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  the 
'y  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and 
>us  Rectitude, 

3m  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  also,  is  derived  that  awful  cha- 
ry regarded  by  sinfiil  beings  with  supreme  dread,  and  by  vip^ 
I  ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are  govern- 
ily  by  motives.      In  tlus  attribute,  especially  aa  inseparably 
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eoDnccted  with  Omnisoience,  all  such  beings  find  most  solemn  and 
cogent  motives  to  fear  that  glorious  and  Yearfut  name,  Jbhovah 
their  G6d  ;  to  be  terrified  at  Uie  thought  of  sinning  asainsfliim ;  to 
tremble  at  the  efiects  of  his  anger ;  and  to  abstain  mm  rebellion 
against  his  government.  Here  the  Righteous  find  the  strong^t  mo- 
tives to  resist  temptation ;  and  the  wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty. 
A  powerless  Grod,  however  lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  cfe- 
fend  his  own  honour,  nor  protect  his  creatures,  however  dutifid| 
firom  injustice  and  ruin.  To  a  Ruler  of  fi:«e  agents,  therefore, 
Power  IS  indispensable  for  the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
safety  and  peace  of  his  subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  aU  fi:«e  agents, 
Ommpotence  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect  estabUshment  of  his 
infinite  glory,  and  the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  his 
inmiense  and  eternal  Kingdom. 

3dly.  Haw  terrible  an  enemjf  to  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners 
is  an  Omn^teni  God! 

I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  that  love  me  to  in' 
herit  substance  ;  /  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  re- 
ward  them  that  hate  me ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive  of 
the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  towards  his  rational 
creatures.  This  is  tne  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  Scriptures:  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
formed  of  that  government  by  Keason.  No  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
seriously  believe,  that  God  can  love,  and  reward,  those  who  hate 
him ;  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love  him.  Such  conduct  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being ;  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  Author  of  all  intelligence. 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every  mem« 
ber  of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individual  solemnly 
answer  in  his  own  mind,  ^^  Do  you  love  God  ?  Do  you  desire  to 

E lease  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  obey  his  commandments  ?  Do  you 
umbly  and  iiauthnilly  walk  in  his  ordinances  ?  Or  do  you,  with  the 
wickea  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ?  What  is  the 
Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit  should  we  have 
if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  future 
vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his  Word.  Re- 
member, that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which 
it  demands ;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. How  certain  is  it,  then,  that  they  will  be  exactly  executed ; 
and  that  the  impious  and  the  profli^te,  impenitent  and  the  unbe- 
lieving, will  drink  the  drees  of  divine  indignation!  Consider  in 
how  many  forms  of  alarm  these  threatenings  are  delivered  ;  what 

woes  they  contain ;  and  what,  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  con- 
tain !     IVitk  tKoBO  ttflffkrfincr  thinflrc  in  vionr    ppmftmKtf^v  tKat  I  To    u'liA 


tain !    With  these  affecting  things  in  view,  remember  that  lie.  who 
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enounced  these  woes.  He,  who  will  execute  these  denuncia- 
,  U  the  Almighty  God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God  to 
t  every  punishment,  and  to  execute  every  threatening !  What 
;ing  sources  of  suffering  are  within  the  limits  of  his  Omni- 
ice  and  Omnipotence !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  pore, 
Cy,  and  thought,  the  channel,  and  the  seat,  ot  inexpressible 
ish! 

link,  I  beseech  you,  how  utteriv  unable  all  other  beings  are  to 
er  out  of  his  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  has  an  arm 
wod^  or  can  thunder  with  a  voice  iike  Him  ?  His  hand  can  reach, 
IS  eye  can  pierce,  ^^  beyond  all  limit.''  No  caverns,  no  soli- 
,  no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide  from  Him  the 
*able  objects  of  his  wrath.  Should  thetf  ascend  up  into  Hea^ 
He  is  there*  Shoidd  they  make  their  bed  in  hell ;  behold, 
there*  Should  they  take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell 
t  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  would  his  hand  lead 
,  and  his  right  hand  would  hold  them*  Should  they  say^ 
^y  the  darkness  will  cover  us :  even  the  night  voould  be  light 
!  them. 

1  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  Re- 
ber,  that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  m  life,  health,  and 
ort,  m  probation  and  hope,  by  tne  Almighty  power  of  God : 
hat  on  him  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and  future, 
ifety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  dehverance  from  every 
er.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended,  and  yom* 
re.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  peery  one  of  you,  that 
ould  love  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you ;  and,  of  course,  that 
(hould  love  Him,  and  faithfully  labour  to  please  him  ?  Have 
sver  brought  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  and  pondered 
Lh  that  solemnity,  which  its  importance  requires?  Has  the 
fmg  interest,  which  you  have  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  God, 
reaUzed  by  you  ?  Is  it  now  a  part  of  your  plans  for  future  life, 

Sn  the  great  work  of  attainmg  his  approbation  at  some  ap- 
ing penod  ?  Is  this  period  fixed  and  known  ?  Are  the  terms 
hich  this  immense  possession  may  be  gained,  considered  and 
ted,  by  you?  Have  you  remembered,  that  Christ  is  the 
true  and  living  way  to  acceptance,  with  God ;  and  through  ^ 

in  his  blood,  alone,  is  found  the  justification  of  Ufe  ?  Have  you 
mbered  that  he  has  said.  To-day^  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice^ 
ti  not  your  hearts  ? 

e  you,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  encounter  the  exertions 
It  power,  which  formed  the  cartli  and  the  heavens,  when  em- 
id  to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils,  threatened  to  all  tlios« 
displease  him  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can  you  devise,  any  '  i 

s  of  escape,  or  safety,  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  any  means,  to 
1  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and  with  which  you  dare  launch 
Jternity  ?  He  has  told  you  of  one  way,  in  which  safety  may 
inly  be  found,  and  which  leads  du-ectly  to  Heaven.  Do  vou 
M..  1.  21 
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know  any  other,  which  terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy  ? 

4thly.  How  useful  a  Friend  must  such  a  Ood  be  to  the  Kghieous^ 

That  God  is  a  feithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him ;  and  because  they  are  the 
firiends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed  in 
his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  ^reat,  as  al-, 
roost  to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  Tost  in  asto-' 
nishment  than  filled  widi  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his  own 
character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ;  who  con- 
aiders  how  gready  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life 
must  appear  before  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  the 
least  of  all  his  tnercies  ;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye 
over  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Who  am  /,  O  Lord  Gody  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  For  thy  word^s  sake^  and  according  to 
ihine  own  hearty  hast  thou  spoken  all  these  great  things  to  make  thg 
servant  know  Uum.  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever :  for  nov, 
O  Lord  God,  thou  art  God  ;  and  thy  words  be  true  ;  and  thou  ha^ 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant ;  and  with  thy  blessing  let 
me  be  blessed  for  ever.* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Paulj  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the  moftt 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonisning,  sentiments, 
which  can  be  found^pren  in  the  Scriptures.  All  things^  saith  he  to 
Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Poia,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas^  or  thi 
worlds  or  life^  or  death,  or  things  present^  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are 
yours.  And  again,  lam  persmded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels  J  nor  principalities  nor  powers  j  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  aUt 
to  separate  %u  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (wr 
Lora.  And  again,  We  know,  that  all  things  do]  labour  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  From  these  declarations  we  leaiHi 
that  all  things  are  the  property,  and  the  destined  possession,  of 
the  righteous;  that  no  being,  or  event,  shall  preclude  them  froD 
the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheritance ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  being  and  every  event  is  employed,  with  one  vast  and 
united  effort,  to  place  this  boundless  good  in  their  hands.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  really  needed  by  them ;  whatever  is  really  good 
for  them,  in  the  present  life ;  whatever  can  render  their  future  im- 
mortality blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  oo 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption, "  Thou  art  my  father,^ 
and  to  the  Worm,  "  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister,^^  turns  his 
eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  immense  assemblage 

*i^  2  Samuel  vii.  I  ^vsgyst. 
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!88ing8,  ifUdl  they  convey ;  he  is  naturally  lost  in  amaie- 
and  prepared  to  believe  them,  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
er.  Scarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they  are  not  the 
age  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ardent  and  daring 
rbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of  simple  truth, 
the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own  obedience ;  well  J 

he  doubt.    But,  when  he  remembers,  Aat  God  has  not  spared  ,  ^ 

n  Sem,  imi  delivered  him  upfw  t»  a//,  he  cannot,  if  he  would 
itionally,  fiaiil  to  unite  with  the  Apostle  in  exclaiming.  Htm 
\t  not  with  him^  aho^  freely  give  in  all  things  ?    The  benevo- 

necessary  to  the  origination,  and  the  commimicatioo  of 
blessings,  is  in  this  event  proved  beyond  a  question, 
he  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  ability 
ktrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to  accom- 

every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.    To  Him,  who  ^ 

\  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create  great 
ments,  as  litde  ;  many,  as  few ;  endless,  as  momentary.  The 
system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can  call  into  ex- 
e  in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which  he  can  create 
lect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  ^ives,  his  store  cannot  be  les- 
:  nor  can  a  preceding  commumcation  of  good  be,  with  Him, 
Km  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate  again.  Im- 
irably  bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving :  immea- 
ly  powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  provimng. 
m  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
lently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sorrows, 
ins;  firom  death,  and  the  grave;  fiiom  future  pollution,  and 
d  wo.  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the  same  glorious 
verlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
ians,  immortal  life  ;  will  enlarge  their  miiuis  with  increasing 
ledge ;  will  improve  them  with  ever-growing  virtue ;  and  wiu 

3f  them  with  endlessly  advancing  happiness. 
!y.  H(m  great  and  glorious  does  God  appear j  as  invested  with 
i^hty  power! 

tat  is  the  Lord^  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  he  praised,  \ 

reneration  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another^  and  shall  declare  j 

ighty  acts.    All  thy  works  praise  thee,  OLord;  and  thy  saints  ^ 

bless  thee,  JTuy  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and 
)f  thy  power.  Tku  kingdom  u  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
omtnion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.  Canst  thou,  says 
%r,  by  searchtMt  find  ouJt  Oodf  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
erfectionf  n  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
ell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  meas%xre  thereof  is  longer 
the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  Sea,  Who  hath  measured  the 
s,  says  Isaiah,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  and  meted  out  hea^ 
with  the  span ;  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  m  a 
yre;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  emd  the  hills  m  a 
icef 
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i^tee  Beuig»  wiio  made,  upholds,  and  mverns,  Ihe  Universe,  dis- 
v.Ioae6  iu  ihese  acts  his  own  proper  character;  a  character  infi- 
.uU'I)  greater  and  more  elcMious  than  the  highest  creature  can  sus- 
ujum  or  comprehend*  All  beings  are  before  him  as  nothings  and 
r^uilM  aecawntedtmU  Aim  less  than  nolhing^  and  vmity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing  together, 
and  the  Sons  of  God  shmUforJoy.  But  in  tiie  history  of  the  Crea- 
tion, dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented  with  such 
sublime  views  of  this  amasing  subject,  as  stretch  our  imaginations 
to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  astonishing  ideas.  In 
the  same  woric,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our  eyes,  we  discern  wonders 
surpassing  number  and  measure,  and  gloriously  illustrating  the 
Power  1^  which  all  are  accomplished.  In  the  history  of  past 
events,  also;  in  the  Deluge;  the  Destruction  of  Sodom;  ihe  Woo- 
ders  of  Egypt^  of  Sinai^  and  of  Canaan ;  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Prophets  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  are  such  manifestations 
of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mind,  and  fiU 
every  heart  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions  of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  arc  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thundering 
marvellously  with  his  voice  ;  we  see  him  sending  forth  lightmnst 
with  rain,  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountains  to  fall, 
pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  from  the  volcano,  and  whelming  cities 
and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the  same 
power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less  awful,  but  not 
less  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the  seasons :  in  the 
spring,  particularly ;  when  God  appears  as  the  light  of  the  mom- 
ing  lohen  the  sun  ariseth^  even  of  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  and  as 
the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the 
field.  Then,  with  a  hand  eminendy  attractive  and  wonderful,  he 
diffuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  over  the  fi&ce  of 
the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter,  bids  all  things  awake 
with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection.  The  successive  seasons 
are  replete  with  successive  wonders,  wrought  by  the  same  almighty 
hand*  Day  ttnto  day^  indeed,  uitereth  speech,  and  night  unto  nigm 
ehowtth  knowledge,  concerning  this  great  subject.  He  who  does 
not  mark  these  astonishing  disclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  ia 
earth,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute ;  ani 
he,  who,  surveying  them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infinitely  iDon^ 
detful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  eyes,  but  he 
y  not ;  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear;  and  a  heart,  but  he  cannot  im- 
^■A||^»tid.    Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  admire  and 
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adore  Him,  who  daeth  all  theie  thingi;  must  rejoice  with  huB^le 
gratitude,  and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  eihis 
goodness ;  must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things^  which  he  doeth  in 
righteousness,  jphen  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth;  and 
must,  on  everf  occasion,  be  ready  to  exclaim :  Who  is  like  unio 
thee,  O  Lord :  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wot^ 
ders  ? 


*^ 
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SERMON  ym. 


BEHSTOLXMCB    OF    GOD    PROVED    FBOM    THE   WOEKI^OF    CREATION 

AND   PROVIDENCE. 


1  JoBH  IT.  8.— For  (M  ti  Ifve. 

Having  considered  iht  existence,  and  the  natural  aUributeSy  of 
God^  at  same  length ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
theological  inquiry ;  viz*  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  prefeired,  that, 
which  first  ofiers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence. 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular  man- 
lier. It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent^  but  thtU  he  is  Bemevo' 
knee  ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the  sum,  of  his  being  and 
character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion,  will  be  felt  bj 
every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks  fixHn  me. 

That  Aycarn  signifies  the  kind  of  Liove,  which  in  English  is  called 
Benevolence,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any  one  is  at 
a  loss  concerning  this  ract ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  reading  St. 
PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  toe  13th  chap- 
ter of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 

I.  place,  bjf  Reason}  and 

II.  by  Revelation. 

I.  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us  by  Rea* 
son. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  arguments,  furnished  by  Reason,  inprorf  tf 
the  Benevolence  of  God}  ^nd 

2dly.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  imp(MFCaribe  of  die  question,  Whether  God  is  a  Benevolent 
Being,  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  seri- 
ously affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent  crea- 
ture. The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly  aflbct 
the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  are  of  course  very  interest- 
ing to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  many  of  my 
feuow-men,  respectable  for  then*  understanding  and  worth,  that  the 
Benevolence  or  God  is  not  capable  of  being  completely  proved,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  completehr  proved,  by  me  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, tnat,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satisfactory  alsa, 
and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfactwy,  the  minds  of  many  men, 
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at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  iCore  unmingled, 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  com- 
pass this  object,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desi- 
rable. 

It  is  hardly  liecessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  question,  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reason  gives  concern- 
ing this  doctrine,  has  lone  been,  and  is  still,  (£sputed.  It  is  wd[ 
known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  ana  other  ChristianSy 
as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  that  the 
proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are  regarded  by 
many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have  myself  enter- 
tained, heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different  from  those, 
which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes ;  I  shall  now  consider  it  with 
more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  Stlf-existencey  Eternity^  Immutability^  Ommpreaence^  OmntV- 
cience^  and  Omnipotence^  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been  clearly 
proved  by  arguments,  derived  fix)m  Reason.   From  these  attributes 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  God  is  absolutely 
independent^  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or  enjoyed,  are  in 
his  power  and  possession ;  and  that  he  can  neither  need,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing.    From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  in  the 
1st.  place,  iTuit  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevolent. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  furnish  any 
such  motive.     That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  character 
or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent,  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  be- 
lieved. Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be  presented  to  God 
from  without  himself,  or  from  other  beines.     As  all  other  beings, 
together  with  every  thing  pertaining  to  them,  are,  and  cannot  but 
be,  just  what  he  pleases ;  it  is  certam,  that  he  can  gain  nothing  to 
Umself  by  the  exercise  of  malevolence.     Finite  beings  may  dis- 
cern good  in  the  hands  of  others,  which  they  mav  covet,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  hindered  from  possessing,  unless  by  the  indulgence    " 
of  fraud,  injustice,  or  unkindness ;  or  by  attacking,  and  injuring, 
such,  as  prevent  from  gaining  the  bclov^  object.  Those  who  pos- 
sess it,  tney  may  envy,  or  hate.    Thoie,  wno  hinder  them  from 
Sinine  it,  they  may  regard  with  resentment  or  aa^;  and,  under 
i  innuence  of  these  malignant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  dis- 
turb their  rights,  and  invade  their  happiness.     But  it  is  plain,  that 
these  considerations  can  have  no  more  application  to  God,  than  the 
circumstances,  which  give  them  birth.    All  good  is  actually  in  his 
pcMsession :  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  lor  him  to  desire.    All 
beings  and  events  are  exacdy  such,  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce^ 
or  to  permit ;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.    As  he  gave 
all,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings ;  he  can  evidently  neither 
gain,  norreceive  any  thing.    If  he  be  malevolent,  then,  he  must 
sustain  tE%  character  without  a  motive. 
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9dly.  Jin  (MmiscUnt  Being  cannot  hU  ste^  thai  it  is  more  giarioui 
to  himself^  and  more  htnefidal  to  his  creatures^  to  sustain,  and  to  ex- 
hibitj  a  benevolent  character,  than  its  contrary :  or,  m  other  words, 
in  every  respect  more  desirable. 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  tfing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  existence 
tnd  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than  its  con- 
trary, cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  faculties  are,  cier- 
fectly  know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  desirable.  That 
this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in  a  manner  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  as- 
serted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present,  when  we 
consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  infinite  motive  to  the 
Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to  manifest  it  in  all 
his  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
no  motive  opposed.  On  the  contrary,  we  know,  and  the  Creator, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect,  knows,  that  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  a  malevolent  character  would  be  infinitely  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  in  the  progress  of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious 
to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Crea- 
tor an  infinite  motive  to  exercise  Benevolence  on  the  one  h^nd,  ami 
not  to  exercise  malevolence  on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fact 
exercised  malevolence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and 
against  the  influence  of  both  these :  each  of  them  of  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  offers  any  en- 
joyment, which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  uxlulgence  of  this 
disposition  ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these  truths. 
If  ne  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and 
immoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  prove,  that  such 
a  beine  must  discern  with  absohite  certainty  the  infinite  disadvan- 
tage of  indulging  this  spirit.  The  difference  between  rejoicing  in 
allhis  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself,  with  a  consciousness, 
that  he  has  fonned  and  conducted  them  to  diis  exalted  end,  and 
feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadful  pain  of  boundless  malice,  is  in  itself 
obviously  boundless.  If,  then,  God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment, 
he  has  failed  to  choose  it,  with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in 
his  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would 
not  yield  to  conviction,  nor  to  motives,  inunite  in  their  nia^riitude. 
That  he  has  not  exorcised  this  disposition  1  shall  now  |>rocced  to 
show ;  and  for  this  purpose  oT>serve. 
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3dly.  The  anlg  conduct^  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with  pleunare 
from  his  creatures^  must  plainly  be  attachment^  reverence,  and  the 
voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce. 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irresistibly,  and 
of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than  one  of 
the  opposite  character*  I  do  not  mean,  here,  tliat  this  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable  dictate  of  the 
intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding.  The  intellect  is 
so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  think  other- 
wise. Any  person,  who  will  make  the  attempt,  will  find  it  beyond 
his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the 
Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures 
in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character.  In 
other  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
of  rendering  to  him  that  regard,  which  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intelligent 
creatures,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposed,  when  he  gave  tnem 
existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the  nature 
of  things  ;  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same,  thing  as  to  esteem  it ;  and 
that,  therefore,  hUelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experiencing  this 
esteem :  I  answer.  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  all 
this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for  ought  that  appears, 
have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  optics,  with  powers  of 
understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might  have  seen  his  character 
in  an  estimable  light.  Hypochondnacal  and  insane  minds  are  direct 
proofs,  that  mincto  can  exist,  with  directly  opposite  views  to  those, 
which  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world  usually  experience.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  that  an  Omnipotent  bein^  could  not  so  form 
Intelligent  creatures,  as  to  vary  their  modes  of  perception  in  any 
manner,  and  to  any  extent,  which  pleased  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  as  we  arc  wholly  passive  in  receiving 
ideas  and  impressions,  he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  us 
just  such  ideas  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  ob- 
jects, from  which  they  would  be  derived.  In  this  manner  he  might 
have  prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral 
character ;  and  led  us  only  to  a£nire  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
potence, in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction  ;  and  every 
thine,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a  Being  can 
confessedly  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  admit- 
ted; I  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should  ci-e- 
ate  Intelligent  beings  at  all;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  motive, 
which  coiud  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  Intelligent  creatures. 
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who,  from  their  nature  atid  their  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem,  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence.     This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the  un- 
varying dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.     It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary:    the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  immediate 
work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intelhgent 
nature,  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men,  and  there- 
fore justly  presumable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.     It  is, 
hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine,  expres- 
sion of  his  choice.     If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be  a  male- 
volent being;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibility  of  its 
beine  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise  that, 
which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  viz.  his  own  moral  cha- 
racter;  Sind  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  supremely  hates  and 
despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
his  own.     This  he  has  further  necessitated  them  to  do,  with  the 
entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and 
conscience ;  and,  therefore,  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  con- 
viction, on  their  part,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that 
they  are,  on  this  account,  guilty,  blameworthy,  and  justly  puiush- 
able.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  furnished  with  complete  convic- 
tion, that  this  conduct  is  ri^ht,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable ;  a 
conviction,  which  can  never  be  removed,  nor  weakened;  and  which 
will  attend  them  through  every  period  of  their  future  being.    Thus 
he  has,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
manner  most  perfectly  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  he  could  propose  in 
their  creation,  from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly.  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a  state  of  trials 
or  a  state  of  reward:  but  our  present  state  tV,  on  neither  of  ihest 
suppositions,  compatible  with  the  doctrine,  that  He  is  malevolent* 

I  say,  that  mankind  are  placed  cither  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  of  reward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possible 
situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  ai-e  placed  in  a 
state  of  reward;  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy,  and  less 
miserable,  than  is  consistent  ^vith  the  character  of  malevolence  in 
the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial;  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our  op- 
position to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  perfects 
approved  by  our  own  consciences ;  and  all  our  approbation  and 
love  towards  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally  approved  by 
the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approbation,  or  adoption, 
o/maierolence,  or  our  disesteem,  and  rejection,  of  benevolence,  is 
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in  the  same  necessary  and  perfect  manner  condemned  by  our  con- 
sciences. But  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  we 
can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt,  or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent 
Creator.  For  these  only  can  we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  him.  Should  we,  accoitlingly,  be  condemned  and  punished,  we 
shall  still  necessarily,  certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  all  that,  for  which  we  arc  punished,  we  acted  with 
entire  rectitude.  Of  course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  wc 
shall  still  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the 
punishment  of  its  enemies.  Wc  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent ;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satisfaction  % 
and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  alleviation  of 
our  sufi*erings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment  was  unmerit- 
ed,  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suffered,  existed, 
not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them  on 
such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of  his 
morstl  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  approbation. 
But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness,  which  would 
constitute  their  rewara,  must  be  embittered  by  a  complete  convic- 
tion, that  the  conduct,  for  which  they  are  rewarded,  was  in  itself 
wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they  themselves  were  vile  and 
despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it ;  that  their  happiness  is 
wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who  arc  punished  by  the  same 
being,  are  far  more  excellent  than  themselves,  and  in  tiiith  are  the 
only  excellent  beings.  Of  coiu*se,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply 
emmttered  by  a  miserable  sense  of  unworthmess ;  by  a  perpetual 
self-condemnation.  Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  sup- 
position exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  i&ct,  that 
God  has  so  constituted  the  worlds  as  to  make  misery  the  only  legiti' 
mate  and  natural  consequence  of  malevolence^  and  happiness  the  only 
natural  consequence  of  benevolence.  In  this  manner  has  he  irresis- 
tibly impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men ;  exhibited  them 
as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical  concerns  ;  and 
thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of  his  Rational  crea- 
tures. When  we  remember,  that  these  things  were  contrived,  and 
chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  beine,  who,  of  course,  discerned  their 
r^  nature  and  import,  before  ne  chose  them ;  we  cannot  but  dis- 
cern, that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

5tUy.  The  goodness  of  God,  displayed  in  the  present  world,  is  a 
iirong  argument,  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being, 
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S/.  Pau/  observes,  that  God  left  not  himself  without  witness  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good^  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness* 
In  this  passage  Gocl  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them 
of  his  true  character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  Rea- 
son of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations  have  sup- 
posed God  to  be  a  good  being ;  and,  whenever  they  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil  by  attributing  it 
to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  have,  in  no  case  within  my 
recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him 
they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,  or  benevolent.  Being. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  wc 
are  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perplexity,  arising  fi*om  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetusu  com- 
plication of  the  things  to  be  examined.  To  prevent  this  per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  1  know  of  no  better  method, 
than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing  featwrts 
of  these  works ^  from  which  we  mat/  derive  correct  general  apprehen' 
sions  of  their  nature,  without  confoxmding  ourselves  hy  dwelling  on 
particulars^  This,  after  premising,  that  in  everj'  part  of  sucJi  an 
examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is  done  by  men,  from 
what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1st.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in  the 
present  world. 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  us 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connexions,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  grandeiu*  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens ;  the  varioas  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds,  ever  fluctua- 
ting on  our  eai*s ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightful  uses  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  aflection ;  the  ])eace  and 
safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government ;  the  power  and 
agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit  and  comfort,  af- 
forded by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by  those  of  writine, 
printing,  and  numbering ;  and  the  continual  gratification,  found  iii 
employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources  of  good 
to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  If  we  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  some  of  them  are  unceasing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are 
so  frequently  repeated,  as  almost  to  descn^e  the  same  appellation. 
We  shall  also  perceive,  that  they  are  blessings  of  high  impoitance 
to  our  well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings, 
and  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  course, 
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It  oueht  to  be  remembered,  tliat  in  this  manner  we  are  prone  to  di- 
minish both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  our  blessings,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to 
regard  them  with  a  very  eiToneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
the  number,  and  the  impoilance,  of  these  and  the  Lke  blessings ; 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  others  ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  that  men 
TDOtild  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  ^  and  for  his  toonderftU  works 
to  the  children  of  men. 

2dly.  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alleviations^  and 
many  remedies^  for  the  evilsy  which  they  suffer  in  the  present  world. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  relief,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases ;  fire,  for  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shade,  from  those  of  beat ;  rest,  from 
those  of  labour ;  sleep,  from  those  of  w^atching ;  together  with  innu- 
merable others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned.  I  feel  mvself 
obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  attention,  which  Gocf  hat 
given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  safety,  in  the 
warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  approach,  or  the  exist- 
ence, of  injuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  ways ;  and  in  the 
various  instmctive  eflforts,  by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involuntarily, 
either  guarded,  or  relieved*  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  warns  us 
of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our  bodies  are  exposed,  or  by  which 
they  have  begun  to  be  affected.  On  the  other,  the  eye,  bv  its 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  defends 
Itself  from  the  blindness,  wnich  would  otherwise  necessarily  ensue 
from  the  admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light.  The  hands 
also,  and  other  members,  are  instinctively  employed  to  defend  us 
from  evils,  in  manv  cases,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late 
for  our  safety.  To  mention  one  more  example ;  fear,  the  most 
active  and  sudden  of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preservative 
against  innumerable  evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened.  Net 
ought  I  here  by  any  means  to  omit  the  self-restoring  power  of  our 
bodies,  so  remarkable  in  recovering  us  from  sickness,  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  fiaiculties. 
Tnese,  and  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  si- 
milar, are  certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  man- 
Idnd. 

3dly.  The  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  <p- 
ptars  plainly  to  oe  benevolent. 

This  is  an  ar^ment  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  hearing ;  and  the 
palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feet  for  their 
well  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these  several 
things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and  not  parts 
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of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  observes,  ever  discovered 
a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease. 
But  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Contriver  is,  undoubtedly, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  main  desien  of  the  contrivance ;  and  this  is  justly 
observed  to  be  universally  oenevolent*  In  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Infants,  where  this  contrivance  is  complicated  with  few 
appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment; 
altnoueh  even  here  it  is  not  a  little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  de- 
rived from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  ^11  the  blessings,  experienced  by  mankind^  are  bestowed  m 
9inM  beings. 

The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human  race.  On 
these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  bestowed. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication  of  good  to  an  evil, 
ungrateful  creature,  is  a  fiaur  higher  manifestation  of  goodness,  than 
the  communication  of  the  same  ^ood  to  a  virtuous  and  grateful 
one.  As,  therefore,  all  the  blessmgs,  found  in  the  present  world, 
are  in  every  instance  given  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the 

Soodness  of  God  in  giving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  comp^re- 
ension.    An  impartial  and  contemplative  mind,  when  observing 
the  conduct,  and  marking  the  character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  commu- 
nicated unceasingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  charac- 
ter.    The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards 
such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence. 
Mankind  rebel  against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness, 
injustice,  and  cruelty ;  murmur  against  his  dispensations  ;  profeine 
and  blaspheme  his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they 
can  render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.    In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder,  each 
other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  oPtheir  whole  employment  to  cany 
violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world.     All  these 
have  also  been  their  employment,  and  their  character,  ever  since 
theapostacy:  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and  comprehended 
by  God.     Still  he  has  patiendy  waited  on  them  six  thousand  years; 
has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance,  which  this  evil  conduct  has 
universally  merited ;  has  returned  day  and  night,  summer  and  win- 
ter, seed-time  and  harvest,  to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given 
its  inhabitants  unceasingly,  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
JiUing  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.    Can  our  minds  conceive 
of  a  character,  at  once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught 
with  higher  benevolence  ? 

1     II.  fshall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections,  usually  made  to 
this  doctrine. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  two : 
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1st.  The  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and 

2dly.  7%«  existence  of  Natural  evil* 

On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  sin* 

It  is,  ( think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that,  no 
man  may  foy^  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God  ifor  God 
cannot  he  tempted  vsith  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But  every 
man  is  tempted^  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed* 
Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin^  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved.  Until  this 
is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

3dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin ;  and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ved, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for  God  to 
place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  benevolence 
of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  bv  a  clear  and  complete 
comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view,  and  of  the 
nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those  ends.  But 
of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and  therefore  are 
certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  be- 
nevolence to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are  to  be  rewarded; 
it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried; 
because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing,  for  which  we  can  be  re 
warded.  That  benevolence  may  propose  such  a  trial,  in  order  to 
such  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
Reason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present  case  is 
certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  sin  willj  in  the  end, 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe. 

Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  the  end,  we 
certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition  ;  oecause  the  means  of 
proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  Ail  moral  beings  are  governed  by 
motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole,  produce  the 
greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Intelligent  kingdom ; 
and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some  moral  beings  may,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perseve- 
ring obedience  of  the  great  bodv,  cannot  be  determinea  by  us. 
But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeed  many  other  things  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  question,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  me  existence  of 
moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Universe ;  or  the  permission  of  it,  in- 
consistent with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 
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At  the  same  time,  1  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and  my 
complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  explain  this 
subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by 
the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  necessary  to 
my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  I  have 
shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  against  this  at- 
tribute in  the  Creator. 

3dly.  The  existence  of  Natural  evil  is  also  objected  against  the 
ieiuvolence  of  God* 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  in  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  sepa* 
rate  carefully  the  evils,  which  are  caiised  by  God,  from  those,  which 
«re  produced  by  nun.  Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  we 
should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of 
evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  wc  to  consider 
attentively  the  multitude  of  sufferings,  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow-men,  either  me- 
diately or  mimediatcly,  the  mass  would  rise  so  much  higher  than 
our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  preconception,  which  we 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  in  those  cases,  in  which  W€  ao- 
knowledge  the  infliction  to  be  derived  from  our  Maker,  we  should 
be  astonished  to  see  how  great  a  pi'onortion  of  our  sufferings  is 
produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  our  fellow-creatures.  We  sulflfer 
gready  from  poverty »  How  large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  crear 
ted  by  sloth,  profusion,  intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  falsehood, 
contention,  oppression,  and  war!  We  suffer grcatlv  from  disease. 
What  a  ^'ast  proportion  of  the  diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  other 
causes  merelv  human !  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
many  other  things,  of  the  same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in 
almost  all  cases  either  originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  suffered  in 
the  present  life. 

Sdly.  TTu  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  than  the  subjects 
of  them  merit  by  their  sins* 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he  who 
inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  criminal  deserves, 
is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here  alleged  as  proofs, 
that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable  proofs,  that  he  is.  But 
no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that  the  evils,  which  hioi^ 
self  suffers,  are  greater  than  he  deserves.  Every  such  man  will 
acknowledge  readily,  that  he  suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of 
course,  the  aggregate  of  human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by 
the  aggregate  of  human  guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  thesk  sufferings  fall  as  hem* 
^ty  upon  the  h^st  men.  as  upon  the  worst ;  and  that  they  experience 
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greater  evils  titan  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  indeed  be  said, 
and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inattention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  gross  ignorance  ot  the  demerit  of  sin :  an  inattention  and 
ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unhappily  common 
among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed.  Go 
to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please ;  and  every  one  of  them  will 
inform  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  arc  much  less  than  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  goorl  men  never  call  this  iact 
in  question ;  but  find  themselves  sufficiently  employed  in  lamenting, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guilt;  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on 
die  other,  the  forbearance  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  further  said,  that  Infants^  alsOj  are  subjected  to  suf- 
fermgs  ;  and  that^  beyond  any  desert^  which  can  be  imputed  to  them* 
The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to- 
wards them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious,  to 
m  de^e,  beyond  my  ability  satisfactorily  to  explain.  But  I  utterly 
question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show,  that  they  suffer  more 
tnan  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  mind, 
which  possesses  no  means  of  communication  with  our  minds,  suffi- 
cient to  explain  that  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility argued  from  Reason,  since  Qvery  infant,  which  advances  to 
Uie  state  of  childhood,  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  in- 
fcnts,  if  moral  beings  at  all,  arc  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infiaincy. 
The  contrary  conclusion,  no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection^ 
therefore,  foils  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  desert, 
does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  cannot  understand,  beyond 
their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevolence  in 
the  former  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the  latter.  This 
analogical  argument  is  the  more  forciole,  because  no  reason  can  be 
imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  should  take  any  peculiar 
pleasure  in  afflicting  infants. 

3dly.  These  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  of 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  worla. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  iniquity 
in  its  progress^  and  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  those  miseries^ 
which  it  is  its  wiiversal  tendency  to  accomplish^  if  unrestrained^  must 
be  granted  by  all  men ;  if  the  existence  of  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  restraints  of  this  nature, 
'Would  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end.  The  weak  would  become 
a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the  cunning ;  the  quiet  to  lh|i 
violent ;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and  indulgence,  to  the  passions 
and  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each  other.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
natural  evils  of  this  world  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  wickedness 
of  man,  they  are  proofs  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the 
proo^  that  there  are  no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  is  complete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  suf- 
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ficiently  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  con- 
scious of  believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep 
evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  designs, 
and  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  pl&unly  benevolent  in  their 
intetUional  and  actual  influence  on  those  who  suffer.  No  means  have, 
l^bably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence  in  reforming 
wicked  men^  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which  one  would  expect 
to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of  love^  not  only  foils  at 
this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden  their  hearts  in  sin  and  se- 
curity, and  to  terminate  in  a  total  alienation  of  their  minds  from  all 
virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  mankind.  Fulness  of  bread  was  one 
of  the  gi^at  sources  of  corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gofnorrah.  When 
Jeshurun  waxed  fat^  he  forgot  the  God  that  made  Atm,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  indivi- 
duals have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity. 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  wealthy  office^  power ^  and  conquest,  is,  ai 
you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proof^ 
that  pride  and  insolence  arc  the  standing  effects  of  prosperity. 
The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  happi- 
ness is  often  diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attachments  to  the 
world  become ;  and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  tliis  attachment,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even  the  st- 
curitjf  of  lifej  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Antedi' 
luviansy  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both  scriptural  and 
pro&ne  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  mean  of 
emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them  in  misery :  and  death, 
at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  been  a 
most  important  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretchednessi 
which  preceded  the  deluge,  would  again  overwhelm  the  globe. 

J^or  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  afflictions.  The 
same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  although 
weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also.  Before  I  was  afflict^ 
rays  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  ward. 
The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declaration.  Riches, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  seductive ;  and  allure  the 
heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  are, 
how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous ;  pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our 
downward  course  ;  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  la 
both  of  these  views,  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  that  God  doth  not 
willingly  ifflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

AU  the  observations,  which  I  have  hi  Aerto  made  under  this  head, 
have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which  in  the  pra- 
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per  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  arc,  however,  to  an  extensive 
degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men.  These,  intindid 
by  men  tor  evii,  are  very  often  by  God  converted  into  means  of 

Jood^  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  bringing  good  out  of  the  evil, 
esigned  by  his  creatures. 

It  ou^ht  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees  with 
the  Scnptures  in  asserting,  thai  the  worlds  as  it  came  from  the  hatids 
of  Crod,  VMS  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  man  was  cre- 
ated upon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity ;  that  man 
apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sinful,  and 
odious  to  his  Maker ;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  descendants, 
ane  femily  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  duty, 
perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each 
other ;  that  a  deluee  was  at  length  brought  on  the  Earth,  to  lay 
waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event  the  Earth  itself  was  rendered  comparatively 
a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  inhabitants  afflicted 
with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  were  before  unknown. 
The  history  of  these  events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider 
merely  as  a  history,  and  not  as  a  Revelation,  is  supported  by  such 
high  mtemal  evidence ;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition ; 
by  so  many  &cts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so 
many  and  so  powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
bowels,  of  the  Earth;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  true,  by 
every  candid  mind.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concluded, 
that  the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  Apos- 
tacy  of  man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check,  or  to  pimish, 
iniquity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  least 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  Gou,  but  exhibit  him  as  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that  the 
objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  ai^ument  against  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator ;  and,  as  these  involve  all  the  objections  hither- 
to alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  the  direct  arguments  on 
this  subject  remain  in  their  fiiU  force. 

The  chief  diflkulty,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncertainty, 
in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture. As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the  grave ;  and  as  the 
twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  objects,  which  lie  beyond 
that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and  doubtfully ;  the  mind  can- 
not fiaiil,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  them,  to  feel  unsatisfied  widi  such 
uncertainty  concerning  tilings  so  important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly 
known.  The  whole  force  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in 
my  view,  in  fevour  of  the  soul's  immortality.  These  arguments 
are,  also,  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  From  this  source,  then, 
the  objector  against  the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weak- 
ened, and  his  antagonist  strengthened :  for,  if  a  future  existence  be 
admitted,  all,  which  seems  irrqpilari  improper,  or  mysterious,  may 
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plainly  and  easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  crea- 
tines, by  means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may 
then  be  seen  to  have  to  those,  which  arc  future  and  eternal. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to  my 
mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will  not  say, 
that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  stric;,  logical 
sense:  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  rational  and 
immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character  of  intelligent 
beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is 
susceptible  of  evidence  from  experience  only.  We  consider  such  be- 
ings as  good,  because  tViey  say  and  do  that  which  is  good,  and  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do 
that  which  is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  ocing  im- 
mediately discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit ;  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  hearty  and  try  the  reins*  But,  when  such 
beings  do  good  only,  and  uniformly,  they  are  concluded  to  be  eood, 
on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  Nor  is 
this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disadvantage 
to  Intelligent  creatures,  intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  certainty  con- 
cerning the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  supposa- 
ble  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life. 
Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence, 
that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all  more 
inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstration.  Confi- 
dence, on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state  of  mind ;  being 
invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth,  which  is  its  object.  Con- 
fidence in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capa- 
ble of  reachine  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  predicable  of  rational 
Creatures ;  and,  being  founded  on  evidence,  which,  like  a  converg- 
ing series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eter- 
nally in  strength  ana  excellence;  and  will,  more  and  more  inti- 
mately, u)  an  unceasing  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moni 
beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator. 
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In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  firom  these  words,  to  consider 
ih€  Benevolence  ofGpd^  as  exhiDited  to  us  in  the 

I.  place,  iy  Reasdnj  and 

II.  By  Revelation* 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  proposed  several  direct  Artu* 
ments,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  Gcxl  is  benevolent;  and  also 
examined  the  Objections  usually  alleged  against  it*  I  shall  now 
consider 

T7u  exhibition  of  this  doctrine  ^furnished  by  Revelation* 

On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the 
arguments  in  su/nwrt  of  this  doctrine^  contained  in  the  Scriptures^ 
may  be  confpletety  satisfactory^  notwithstanding  the  apprehension, 
usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  an- 
tecedently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived 
from  a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  siven  by  him.  The  Revelation 
itself  may,  for  au£ht  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an 
indubitable  proof  of  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri- 
butes* The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect;  and  from  its  nature,  the 
nature  of  the  Causej  which  gave  it  existence,  may  be  as  satisfacto- 
rily argued,  as  from  any  other  effect.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
such  an  effect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.  Still  more  obviously 
may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  question,  is  such  a  com- 
ment on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  as  to  explain  such 
mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove  such  difficulties,  as  before 
prevented  us  from  a  correct  judspent  concemins;  their  nature  and 
tendency.  A  text  may  be  very  oifficult  to  be  understood,  and  may 
yet  by  an  ingenious  and  just  comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain, 
even  t6  a  mraerate  understanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which 
are  an  extensive  and  expUcit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we  should 
suppose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  manner,  in  which  Rievelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo* 
ience,  is  the  following. 

1st.  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  beruvolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser- 
tion.   J%ou  art  goodf  says  Davids  and  ihau  iosigood;  and  thy 
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Under  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.     There  is  none  good  hU  one^ 
•aith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

3dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  to 
individuals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  being j  unquestionablyj 
acts  of  benevolence  only. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  here  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  individuals, 
m  order  to  ezhioit  this  argument  in  its  proper  Ught.  The  history 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince  them,  that 
a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs,  Je»«,  and 
Christians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character.  These  dispen- 
sations are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained,  as  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  be- 
nevolent nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught  us,  all  along,  that 
his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended  as  testimonies,  on 
his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  character,  wherever  it  was 
found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  exhi- 
bitions of  his  own  benevolence,  his  approbation  of  this  character, 
and  his  hatred  of  die  opposite  one^  in  his  creatures. 

3dly.  He  explains  the  whole  st/stem  of  his  dispensations,  m  those 
instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner* 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large,  in  fonnai 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence;  and 
teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted  by  him 
for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other  cause,  but  to 
punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards 
alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and 
every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  ofit ;  and  difiuses  a  general  iUo- 
mination  over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infontine  and 
ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and  perplexing* 

4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deseroing  of 
far  more  punishment ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  esceL 
lent  and  meritorious,  than  our  reason  would  otherwise  have  enabled 
us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  sin 
is  an  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility  to  his 
benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator,  and  his  creatures ; 
a  maUgnant  contention  against  all  that  is  good,  and  the  voluntary 
source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or  benevolence,  is,  on  the  otho* 
hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  coincidence  vrith  God  in  all  the  de- 
signs, wluch  his  own  loving  kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in 
his  perfect  character,  and  supreme  blesseoness;  and  a  cheerful 
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promotioii  of  the  cood  of  the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and 
delightful  in  itseU,  and  boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  ta 
others.  With  these  views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  af- 
flicted in  this  world :  and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more 
afflicted. 

5thly.  He  exhibits  to  us,  that  he  is  kind,  not  only  to  such  beings 
as  are  virtuous,  but  to  such,  also,  as  are  sinners  ;  and  that  this  kind- 
ness in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with  kind- 
ness ;  and  that,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  profler  to  them  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  tneir  minds  to  the  character 
and  privileges,  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To  this  end,  as  we 
are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  this  world, 
to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised,  tlmt  whosoever  believelh  on 
him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  In  consequence  of 
his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into  the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to 
sanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  en- 
deavours, and  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 
In  this  manner  he  has  proved  to  us  his  Mercy  /  the  consummation 
and  ^lory  of  infinite  good-will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
wonderful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence, 
within  our  comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this ;  and  to  accord 
with  the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  ex- 
{Nressed  in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  Giory 
to  Ood  m  the  highest ;  and  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-will  towards  men  ! 

6thlv«  In  the  Lam,  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regula- 
turn  of  all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obedience, 
excoft  their  love  to  himself,  and  to  each  other. 

This  law,  which  was  n>rmed  by  him  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure.  But 
love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towards  him  it  is  re^ 
qufared  to  be  supreme;  towards  other  intelligent  beings,  sincere 
and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only  object  of 
ttet  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  object,  in  which  he  supremely  delights ;  and  by  necessary 
inference,  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  ebe,  as  excellent,  praiseworthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requires ;  and, 
therefore,  the  only  thin^,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desirable. 
In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  there  is  no  other  real  principle,  or  perform-, 
ance,  of  duty,  besides  love.    It  is,  hence,  made  the  spring,  and 
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directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and  enemies,  towards 
•trangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who  can  requite  us  and 
those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of  happiness,  is  above,  or 
beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits :  and  every  moral  being  is 
under  immoveable  obligations  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  dj 
the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and  the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural 
and  moral;  of  moral  good,  as  beiue  the  amount  of  all  our  duty; 
and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way  tne  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  san^^iX^ns  ofmt 
law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing,  except 
the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less  than  ena- 
less  death.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest 
manner  his  supreme  delieht  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detes- 
tation of  its  opposite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  bis  own 
character  is  intinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.  God  requires  the  whole  regard,  which  he  claims,  to  be  ren^ 
dered  to  him,  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  dincrcnt  forms,  to  a  God  of  love,  and  to 
such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubtedly  loves 
his  own  character;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that  this  should  be, 
to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and  love.  No  other 
conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  intelligent  nature.  But 
in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love 
himself,  in  any  other  character,  except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  his  real  character,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love, 
admire,  or  approve  his  true  character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, required  us  to  render  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  an 
unaginary  God ;  an  object,  diverse  from  nimself  in  every  moral  cha- 
racteristic. AH  therefore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  pro- 
cure, the  veneration,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures;  the 
pomp  of  miracles ;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life, 
and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ; 
the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  support 
of  his  Church  in  the  world ;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 

Siin  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to  himself, 
e  true  and  only  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  have  been  directed, 
also,  his  law,  with  its  promises  and  threatenings,  and  his  whole 
system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  mercies. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited,  as  having  laboured  fipom 
the  beginning  for  a  being,  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  fiincy; 
a  mere  nihility ;  and  therefore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of 
Creation  and  Providence  have  been  accomplished  for  no  end ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a 
solemn  farce,  which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  be^ 
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ginning,  in  inducing  mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works 
to  assume  the  most  excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  really 
excellent  character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employ- 
ment has  without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of 
mere  deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with 
God ;  because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  without  cause, 
or  motive.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any  thing.  But 
no  man  who  understands  what  he  believes,  can  seriously  adopt  so 
gross  an  absurdity. 

Sthly.  God  has  informed  its  in  the.  Scriptures^  that  there  is  beyond 
ihe  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution  ;  in  which  whatever  seems 
irregular  in  the  prestmt  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the  most 
exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  tausht  in  the  Scriptures,  mankind 
will  be  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty,  which  have  already 
been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing  them,  which  God 
has  placed  in  their  power.  Those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  re- 
vealed law,  TDill  be  judged  by  the  law  ;  and  those,  who  are  not,  will 
be  judged  without  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  man  will  be  judged 
accoraing  to  his  works.  At  this  time,  the  whole  state  of  mankind 
will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most  consummate  benevolence. 
Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will  then, 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be  acquitted  of  all  their  former 
transgressions ;  delivered  from  the  punisnment,  which  they  had 
merited;  and  rewarded  with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  Those,  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  consign- 
ed to  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and 
its  consequences,  the  mystery  of  the  present  world  will  be  finished; 
the  dispensations  of  God,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  ex- 
hibited as  perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence ;  and  the 
difficulties,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouthy  and  remove  every  objec- 
tion. 

By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  GSod  is,  I  think, 
completely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  dis- 
course, connected  with  those,  which  have  pi'cceded  it,  I  observe 
in  the 

!•  place,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 

with  the  greatness  of  that  mind.    The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 

.  truly  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.    To  his  love 

'  of  nappiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing  to  be 

Eoduced,  no  limit  can  be  aflSxed.  Intense  and  glowing  beyond 
nee,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it  furnishes  the 
Vol,  I.  24 
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most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarkable  declaration 
in  the  text :  God  is  love ;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  tliat  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  hnmuiabk 
and  Eternal,  This  divine  Attinbute,  is  like  Omniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How  can 
it  be  increased  ?  By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  convey  their  own 
answer. 

2dly.  The  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  hut  be  ever  active* 

Eptcurusy  and  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  philo- 
sophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absoMeljf, 
or  in  a  great  degree,  quiescent,  or  inactive  ;  at  least  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Providence  is 
concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied  the  provi- 
dence of  God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  particular  provi- 
dence. But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributed  some  degree  of 
inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seems  generally  to  have 
been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  creating  the  Universe^  and 
set  it  in  motion,  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself^  and  found  his  owon 
enjoyment  in  something,  which  demanded  no  active  extrtum  on  his 
part.  Epicurus  himself  taught,  that  the  Gods,  whose  existence  he 
admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  created  beings  in  some  im- 
known,  happy  region ;  where  th^  passed  their  immortal  life  m  a 
state  of  absolute  quiets  and  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  without  feeling 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  or  exercising  any  govermnent, 
or  providence,  over  them*  This  opinion,  in  substance,  out  with  se- 
veral modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  phi- 
losophers down  to  the  present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only ;  he  acknowledged  many :  they  suppose 
God  to  be  separated  from  human  afTairs  only  by  a  voluntary  mat- 
tention  to  them;  he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  spacious 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God,  being  m- 
finitely  perfect,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  happy  in  himself,  can  have 
tio  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  }  since  no 
such  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  sup[K)sition  is 
plainly,  and  wholly,  erroneous ;  altnough  the  terms,  in  which  I 
have  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem 
to  convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy;  and  equally  true,  of  course, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  also  true, 
that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly  indepen- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would  ever  have 
been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Universe ;  or 
were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made. 
Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  chief^ value  in  its  use.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  or  to  be  in 
any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he  is  able 
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to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases  ;  and  thus  to  accom- 
plish boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good  to  his  crea* 
tures,  dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehended  by  his  Om- 
niscience. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  fur- 
nishes a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness  of  God  is,  or  can 
be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions.  As  these  'exertions 
can  be  all  made  with  infinite  ease,  with  perfect  rectitude,  and  with 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  not 
accord  with  the  most  complete  independence.  Benevolence  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does 
not  already  exist.  Should  this  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to  ex- 
ist, the  frustration  of  the  desire  must  be  a  prevention,  or  annihila- 
tion, of  the  enjoyment  which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
existence,  or  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.  If, 
then,  <jod  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  God  was  benevolent,  (for  these  phrases  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  diminished. 
The  very  nature  of  the  disposition^  therefore,  proves  this  doctrine 
to  be  false,  and  the  conduct,  which  it  asserts  01  God,  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  hy  facts •  If  the  doc- 
trine were  true ;  it  would  furnish  unansweraUe  proof,  that  God 
would  never  have  created  the  Universe.  He  was  just  as  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently  to  the  crea- 
tion, as  at  tne  present  time ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine,  could 
have  had  no  mducement  to  create^  any  more  than  at  the  present 
time  to  superintend.  The  existence  of  things  could  be  no  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness,  than  the  government  of  them.  But  he  has 
created  them  ;  and  has  thus  proved,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  their 
existence.  Of  course  his  happiness  partly  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  * 
they  existed ;  and  would  have  been  lessened,  so  fur  as  this  part  ex- 
tended, if  they  had  not  been  bi*ought  into  existence.  But  the  universe, 
and  every  thmg  which  it  contains,  was  created  for  somjfend :  that  is, 
it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence  the  happiness, 
which  the  conscious  beings,  contained  m  it,  were  intended  to  enjoy ; 
and  for  the  pleasure,  which  God  experienced  in  producing  this  happi- 
ness. This  truth  will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  denying 
it :  since  the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  the  Creator  the 
most  absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palpable  blasphemy. 
Nor  will  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  superintendency  of  God 
over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  every  moment,  in  every 
place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end :  all  other  aeency,  beside  his,  being  infinitely  inadequate  to  this 
purpose.  This  nappiness,  being  eternal,  is  an  object  infinitely 
great  and  desirable ;  and  was,  of  course,  infinitely  desired  by  God. 
An  infijiite  inducement,  therefore,  continually  exists  to  the  conti- 
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nual,  and  universal,  agency,  of  God,  in  the  government  of  all 
thines. 

I  Know  of  but  one  seemine  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this: 
that,  tf  the  happiness  of  Goain  any  degree  consists  either  in  behold- 
ingj  or  producing^  the  happiness  of  his  creatures^  then  it  will  seem 
to  follow^  that  he  was  less  nappy ^  antecedently  to  the  creation^  than 
at  the  present  or  any  future  period.  This  conclusion,  will,  however, 
vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  present  to  God ;  and 
that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  possible  applicaticm  to  him 
of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or  will  be,  with  respect  to 
creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to  him.  His  happiness,  there- 
fore, is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

I^ncurusj  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  consist- 
ent with  himself,  than  modern  philosophers,  who  admit  this  event, 
and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.     If  God  had  not  thought 

£  roper  to  create  the  Universe ;  it  might  with  some  show  of  reason 
e  concluded,  that  he  would  not  find  any  interest  in  governing  it; 
but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  question,  in  manv  in- 
stances acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  he  will  un« 
ceasingly  conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  purposlBi  for  which  it 
was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God»  The  divine  ds- 
position  here  exhibited,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  benevolence 
of  modern  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  mere  con- 
templation of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to  the  hnpasBion- 
e^  exhibition  of  good-will  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and  pathetic  expres- 
sions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fi'uitless  towards  its  objects : 
or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in  themselves  wholly  ^levoio 
of  efficacv  or  worth.  This  divine  disposition  is  the  boundless  en- 
cr^  of  the  infinite  Mind ;  the  intense  and  immeasurable  love  olf 
domg  good,  unceasingly,  and  endlessly,  producing  that  happiness, 
in  which  it  delights.  It  creates,  with  an  activity  never  wearied, 
and  never  discouraged,  means  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number, 
and  bcyondflegrce,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensiUe  K)  ef- 
fectuate in  the  most  perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  porpase. 
It  is  a  tree,  which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  Ughest 
heaven ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covelred 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fruitt 
of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their  number,  unceasing  in  their 
succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress  :  while  all  the  innumerable 
millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat,  and  live. 

3dly«  The  benevolence  of  Goa  is  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  attri- 
mites ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercv,  truth,  justice,  feithfulness,  and 
patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold  his  ilio- 
lal  character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode  of  think- 
mg,  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually  thit^  more 
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clearly,  and  adrmtageoiuljr,  than  in  9nj  ocher*  The  czocises  of 
benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as  to  need,  if  we 
would  consider  tbem  clearlv,  and  usefully,  to  be  arranged  in  differ- 
ent classes,  denoted  by  different  names,  and  separately  contempla- 
ted by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to  remember  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operations  and  mani- 
festations, but  simple  and  mdivisible  in  its  nature ;  an  intense  and 
eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  good-will. 

How  dorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  sreat 
Ruler  of  all  things !  Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unminelcd  be- 
nevolence could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  his 
vast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good*  All  good-will,  in- 
ferior to  this,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied,  discouraged,  influ- 
enced to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provocation,  and  thus 
inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best'  designs,  and  to  fall  short  of 
the  perfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomplish.  But  the  love  of 
God,  evidently  without  limits,  is  equally  without  variablene»8y  or 
shadatD  &f  turning.  Hence,  ^veru  good  gifl^  and  every  perfect  giflj 
flows  from  it  unceasingly,  and  will  flow  for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  cliaracter,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jehovah 
from  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen !  Tlese  imaginary  beings  were 
not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human  weakness, 
and  deformed  by  every  human  passion;  possessed  of  no  fixed 
character,  or  purpose ;  contentious  among  themselves ;  revenge- 
ful towards  mankind;  flattered  into  good  humour  again  by  their 
services ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours ;  and  invigorated  anew  only 
by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add.  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
mind  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  concomi- 
tant perfections,  fix>m  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  Sodnianiam^ 
and  Its  kindred  systems !  Christy  as  exhibited  to  us  by  these  sys- 
tems, is  a  created,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mutable,  being. 
When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his  soul  finally,  with  all 
its  interests,  into  the  nands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Ml  his  faithful 
followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt  the  same  conduct. 
How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  whop  our  all  is 
depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom  we  depend,  is  possessed  of 
love,  great  enough  to  comprehend  even  ti«,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
weariness,  alienation,  or  chaise :  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  yesier- 
day  J  to-day^  and  for  ever!  Ifow  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him, 
in  whom  we  are  required  to  repose  confidence,  as  the  condition  of 
inheriting  eternal  life,  able,  willing,  and  fiiiMil,  to  bestow  on  us, 
all  that  is  meant 'by  this  divine  reward. 

4thly.  The  perfect  Benevolence  of  Qod  nrnttj  it  is  evident,  delight 
in  greater  good,  more  than  that,  whkh  is  le$s,  and  most  in  that, 
Tohich  is  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  differ- 
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cnces  of  good,  and  distinguish,  with  complete  accuracy,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted  of  course. 
That  perfect  oenevolence  must  choose  this,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident.  Indeed,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  pre- 
ff  r  a  smaller  degree  of  what  he  thinks  good  to  a  greater.  Much 
less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what 
is  really  good  ;  so  on  this  only  must  his  desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed; 
and  with  the  more  in  tenseness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
degree,  in  which  it  does  or  may  exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  he  two  or  more  systems  of  good, 
enitally  perfect  and  desirable :  1  am  not  disposed  to  contend  with 
him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought  however  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  said  gratuitously  :  there  being  no  evidence,  by 
which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But,  should  it  be  granted, 
it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  These 
two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  supposition  equally  good ;  and 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  adoption,  neither  is  in 
any  degree  preferable  to  the  other.  That,  then,  which  has  been 
actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  equally  desirable;  and,  as  it  has  been  actually 
commenced,  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than 
that  it  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was 
only  equal  to  it;  because,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already 
done,  must  have  been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem actuallv  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  now 
the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  good. 

The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are  also 
the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  wnole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence,  compo- 
sed of  the  mains  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely  suiteato 
his  character. 

5thly.  k  is  evident,  that  God,  who  is  thtis  benevolent,  must  love 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  tin- 
changeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character ;  his  own  image, 
instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  an 
object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He  loves, 
also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  disposition 
m  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists,  love  the  same 
purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their  endeavours  t«> 
promote  them. 
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On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amiable ; 
and  volujitarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate  his  pur- 

Eoses  ;  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good,  wnich 
c  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into  the  minds  of 
sinful  creatures ;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency  of  all  their  op- 
position to  his  law  and  government.  In  this  view,  the  rebelUon  of 
sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful  aspect ;  and  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  benevolent  character  and 
designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-being  of  his  Intelligent 
creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  m  rightefnis- 
nessy  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  to  their 
characters ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and  those 
only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disapprove  of 
those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition.  The  former, 
he  will  bless,  or  make  happy;  the  latter  he  will  punish,  or  make 
miserable.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  jud^ent,  is  no  other  than 
a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  which  he  takes  m  the  moral  character 
of  those,  who  are  approved ;  and  his  disapprobation,  a  similar  tes- 
timony of  the  dispieastu^e,  which  he  feels  towards  those  who  are 
condemned.  Of  this  pleasure  and  displeasure  his  rewards  and 
punishments  are  only  proofs,  of  a  still  hieher  kind ;  all  founded  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  respective  beings,  who  are  judged  and 
rewarded.  How  odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition 
in  us,  which  God  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a 
sense  compelled  thus  to  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
opposition  to  his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the 
well-being  of  his  creatures.  How  lovely  and  desirable,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  disposition,  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will  thus  re- 
ward, because  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excel- 
leiice,  a  cheerfiil  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  aa 
universal  good-will  to  his  Intelh'gent  kingdom ! 
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SCRMON  X. 

ATTRIBUTES   OF   OOD. THE   JUSTICE   OV   GOD. 


JlHE  endj  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words : 

JVbv,  ihtrtff^tywritt  yt  this  song  for  tfOUy  and  teach  it  to  the  chiU 
dren  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths^  that  this  song  may  be  a  mt- 
nessfor  me  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfecdy  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony  of 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that  people. 
As  It  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Righteousness  and 
Goodness  of  God  ia  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  so,  in  the  same 
evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  in^titude  and  un- 
reasonableness in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it  presents  in  the 
most  affecting  light ;  because  it  shows,  that  God  clearly  foreknew 
all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknowledge,  still  per- 
formed for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  wged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
timely  testimony  wa3  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  IwillmAlish  tht 
name  of  the  Lord,  JehovtAj  saith  Moses  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
eucrib$  ye  greatness  %mto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which  con- 
tains the  te^  He  is  tht  Rock  ;  his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  wm/s 
are  Judgnmk:  a  God  of  Truth,  and  without  iniquity}  Jmt  and 
Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  the 
Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  building  and  go- 
verning the  universe,  is  perfect ;  without  imperfection,  error,  or 
fault ;  comprising  all  things  which  it  ought,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  not,  to  comprise.  The  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that  all 
his  ways  are  Judgment ;  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdott, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right  may  signify  the  same 
thing ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right,  so  here  it  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  perfection  of  Gcd  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

Ood  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrino,  it  will  be  nece»- 
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saiy  to  examine  the  diflerent  meanings  of  this  tenn  ;  as,  like  most 
other  abstract  terms,  it  is  variously  used. 

1  St.  Justice,  as  igfplied  to  cases,  in  which  property  is  concemedj 
ienotes  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another,  of  equal  value. 

Justice,  considered  in  this  manner,  affects  all  bargains ;  the  pay- 
Dent  of  debts;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfilment,  of  all  contracts. 
Whenever  these  are  so  made,  and  performed,  as  that  an  exact 
^uivalent  is  rendered  for  what  is  received,  then,  and  then  only, 
ustice  is  done.     This  is  called  Commutative  Justice. 

2dly.  ^s  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  Magistrate  towards  subjects, 
t  denotes  exactly  that  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his  personal  con- 
iuct  merits.  To  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to  punish  the  bad, 
according  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  desert,  is  to  treat  hoth  justly  ^ 
5r  to  exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of  Govenunent.  Accord- 
ngly  a  Ruler,  condu'-Aing  in  this  manner,  is  by  the  common  voice 
lecfared  to  be  a  just  ruler.  Justice,  in  this  sense,  is  properly  called 
Distributive  Justice. 

3dly.  Justice,  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  either  of  these, 
knotes  doing  that,  which  is  Right  upon  the  whole,  in  all  cases  ;  that 
vhich  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  that 
vkieh  will  most  promote  the  universal  Good.  In  this  sense,  Justice 
s,  together  with  its  corresponding  term,  Righteousness,  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Benevolence  or  Virtue,  and  involves  the  whole  of 
noral  excellence.  This  is  sometimes  called  General  Justice.  This 
ise  of  the  word  is  very  frequent ;  and  many  persons  appear  to 
nake  no  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the  word  ana  the  last 
Bentioned.  Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  different.  In  the  former 
lense.  Justice  is  the  conduct  of  a  Ruler  only ;  in  the  latter,  is  ap- 
plicable  to  all  Intelligent  beines :  in  the  former,  it  is  a  course  of 
conduct,  respecting  a  single  object,  according  to  his  merit,  or  de- 
nerit ;  in  the  latter,  it  always  respects  the  universe. 

Justice,  when  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  the  disposition,  which 
fives  birth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these,  kinds  of  conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  canna|MsiIy  sup* 
pose  a  case,  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can  receive 
my  thing,  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  rendered.  The  nearest 
resemblance  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  God,  is  one,  in 
irhich  he  requires  the  service  of  mankind  m  a  particular  manner, 
ud  promises  to  reward  them  for  such  service  with  worldly  posses- 
uons.    Several  such  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  he  promised  the  Israelites  abundant  worldly  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  feithful  obedience.  Thus  he  promised  David,  as 
I  reward  for  his  obedience,  many  earthly  blessings.  Thus,  for  the 
execution  of  his  decree  against  T\fre,  he  gave  Egypt  into  the  hands 
>f  Nebuchadnezzar. 

These  instances  are,  however,  all  plainly  imperfect  ones,  for 
lie  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  of  this  Attribute  in 
lie  sense  in  question.    God,  in  ail  the  cases  specified,  exhilnted 
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his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  commu- 
tative Justice,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  this  was  exUlHted  at 
all.  iHor  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  tliis  difficulty  will  not 
arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  as'  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  «f 
juit  in  the  ComnnUative  sense,  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  thii 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  cither  of  the  other  senses.  TUi 
is  unanswerably  evident  fix>m  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice  bom 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  justice  of 
God  is  perpetually,  and  perfecdy,  exercised  towards  all  his  Intel- 
ligent creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mercy 
to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  pu- 
nishment: an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  character,  and 
formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  iustice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised,  also,  ihe  most 
perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the  most  perfect 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infinite  intense- 
ness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change,  and  without 
end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself  $  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  Ctod  is  infinitely  just,  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent,  beauti- 
ful, and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible  admiratioD, 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  ana  obedience,  fix>m  all  lo- 
telli^nt  bein^.  In  this  divine  employment  he  has  published  to 
InteUigent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct :  AipUe,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is  entirely  conformed, 
without  vrnPiablenessy  or  shadow  of  turning.  To  this  rale  he  re- 
(juires  them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also.  In  obeying  it,  ait 
mvolved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  happiness,  alike.  This 
he  has  exhibited  as  mfi  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule;  by 
^'  which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every  where,  at  every  period,  and 
with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be  governed ;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  gttrifice. 

fidly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  peffectly  just  to  his  creaMtSm 

The  iustice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of  jus- 
tice to  nis  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they  could 
never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or  their 
confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God  can  io 
no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in  unfolldint 
his  own  supra^iely  excellent  character.    This  is  the  sourcetani 
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fbundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring  happiness.    In 
this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is  infinitely  interested. 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified  ad- 
ministration. Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds  ad- 
mission into  his  providence,  throuehout  eternity  and  inunensity* 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  bemgs,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.  In  this 
character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  to 
holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  false  and  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded :  those, 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  this  5  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exactly ;  so  that  the  reward, 
or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  several 
degrees  of  virtue,  or  euilt,  just  as  they  nave  existed.  In  tWs  case 
all  the  palliations,  and  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  into  the  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  each  individual.  Of  all  these,  God,  who 
searcheth  the  hearty  and  trieth  the  reins^  is  a  perfect  judge.  Nothing 
is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  out  of 
the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
ward, or  the  punishment.  The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God,  ex- 
hibited by  reason,  or  found  in  the  system  of  Providence,  are  not  to 
us,  demonstrative.     Yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

1st.  7%e  character  and  circumstances  of  God  strongly  lead  tu  to 
believe  m  his  perfect  justice. 

God  Is  perfectly  independent ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible  loss, 
and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done,  is  certainly 
brought  to  pass ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is  pleasing  to 
him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any  injustice,  can 
exist  with  respect  to  him.  Possessing  all  things,  he  (»n  need  no- 
thing; contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ;  effectine  all  things, 
whicn  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no  possible  oratruction, 
he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  character,  or  con- 
duct, but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice  in  our  experience  is  al- 
ways derived,  and  of  course,  firom  the  dread  of  some  disadvantage, 
or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which  otherwise  would  not  exist. 
But  these  things  have  no  possible  application  to  God.  Reason 
jees  not,  therefore,  how  God  can  be  under  any  inducement  to  in- 
justice.    But  without  such  inducement,  injustice  cannot  exist. 

2dly.  In  this  state  of  trial  many  exhihtions  of  the  divine  justice 
ire  made  in  divine  providence. 

These  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  application  of  punishments  and  re- 
gards to  Jfationi^  consiaered  in  their  naHanal  capacity.    Nations, 
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as  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hence  it  wooU  leem, 
that  in  dus  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  they  are  with  pn^ 
priety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  ^ter  they  hafe 
become  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly  been  de- 
8tro}red  {or  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has  usually 
waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were  foil;  and 
'  so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  andpamied  Juiiki 
oi  lame;  tnat  is,  shm  in  arriving.  This  conduct  of  the  Creator  is 
highljr  becoming  his  glorious  character,  as  a  most  bountifol  and 
merciful  God  towards  beings,  still  in  a  state  of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure;  howefcr 
late  it  may  seem  to  us*  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  kUff" 
mtre,  as  men  count  slackness;  but  is  long-suffering  to  uswardf  net 
willing  that  any  should  perishj  but  that  all  should  come  io  r^ent- 
once. 

Sp  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  tint 
thMieathen  have  strongly  mariced,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 
genmlly  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world :  a  clear  proo( 
Uiat  it  has  struck  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Coaunoa 
sense.   . 

3dly.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact}  tktt 
mankmd  are  never  e^/ticted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  trudtis 
rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the  Wait 
appearance  of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.  the  sufferings  of  virtmm 
men;  by  their  own  unifcxm  acknowledgment,  that  they  never 
suffer  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  dfeserred. 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  withhold  nod, 
or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert  of  the  recipieoL 
As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  feet ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  men  al- 
wajrs  receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they  have  merital;  it 
is  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  absolute 
freedom  from  mjustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  his 
dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  Jilt  the  arguments  j  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  dbmc- 
ter  and  circumstances  of  God,  to  prove,  that  he  is  benevolent^  an  ca- 
pable of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject ;  md 
ccntrimUe,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  just. 
*  As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  ti 
mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5thly.  As  God  is  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  that  he  shouHmt^  ic 
just. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God ;  and  that,  aldiough  we  were  oblig^  far 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible :  these 
names  denoting  only  its  different  modifications  and  exercises*     is 
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I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully,  I  shall  only 
observe  here,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  of 
God,  if  proved,  as  I  flatter  nnrself  it  has  been,  from  the  light  of 
Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of  God.  A  fieing, 
willing,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessaril3r  is,  to  do  more  good  to 
others  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing  to  do  less ;  the  only 
manner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  uniust. 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  system 
of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many  events,  in 
themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  relations  still  more 
numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that  mystery  should  in 
a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In  each  individual  case, 
there  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  understand ;  in  the  comparison 
of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be  more.  A  state  of  trial,  also, 
involves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justice 
cannot  be  made.  All  that  is  just  in  sucn  a  state  cannot  be  sees  to 
be  just;  especially  by  creatures,  whose  discernment  and  compre- 
hension are  like  ours;  so  limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  ob- 
jects of  investigation.  Amid  the  multituae  of  these  objects  we 
are  lost ;  by  their  variety  we  are  perplexed ;  by  their  strangeness 
we  are  staggered ;  and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  often  apparently  very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent, we  are  not  unnaturally,  nor  unfrequently,  overwhelmed  with 
difficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already  men- 
tioned, the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  design- 
ed rather  as  restraints  on  ue  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encourage- 
ments to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  than  as  full  manifestations  of  ue 
justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  they  contain  abundant  proofs 
of  ¥risdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to  the  state  of 
man.  It  ousht  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
argument,  wnich  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree,  that  God  is 
not  just. 

What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  various  methods. 

1st.  God  has  informed  ui  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarationsj 
Ihat  he  is  a  God  0/ consummate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole  cha- 
racter, as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight,  which  no  mind, 
that  admits  any  part  of  this  character,  can  resist. 

Sdly.  He  has  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
highly  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice^  executed  on 
nanmnd^  both  as  nations  and  individuals.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, aAd  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  this  awful 
ittribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

3dly.  In  Au  lassj  he  has  required  allmm  to  be  just}  assuring 
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ihemj  that  m  ikU  character  thtjf  will  be  hved  bjf  Asm,  and  in  the 
cmUrary  character  hated  ;  frcminng  them  m  this  character  glarutm 
rewards,  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary  character^  most  fear- 
fulmmishments* 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  command,  every  promise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threaienin^s  have  also,  as 
*  was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations  illus- 
trate each  other)  been  often  most  exemplary  executed  even  in  the 
pesent  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  con- 
jectures to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  are  di- 
rectly informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.  In  these  instances, 
therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelligible,  and  all 
f  doubt  is  excludea. 

4thly«  He  has  informed  us ,  that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  a  future 

;  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  appointed,  at  the  <;iil  of  this 

a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and 

ird  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge,  reverence,  love,  wor- 

^,  and  obey,  him,  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely.  In  no 
other  clmracter  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  service*  That 
God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  mm,  should  require  it  to  a  charac- 
ter, not  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  can  neither  be  admitted, 
nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,^  which  can  be  devised,  idiy 
any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
cept that  God  is  the  just  Being,  which  he  is  there  reiM^sented  to 
be.  These  things  uniCed  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we  can 
reasonably  wish  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
stroyed, nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever  thought  of  doubting  this 
great  truth. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  gloriously  is  God  qualified  by  this  attribute  for  the  go- 
vemmenit  of  ail  things! 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  light  is  he  here  mam- 
fested  to  our  view !  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would  be  vain. 
A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easily  compel  ftU 
beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  would  be  merely  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  ruler ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely.  No  creature  would 
or  could,  serve  him  willmgly,  with  eiAer  love  or  confidence.-  The 
fear,  which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be  the  only  princi{de  ot 
subjection;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or  service,  secure  his  crea- 
tures fitxn  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  oreadfiil  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  thejuids 
of^  unjust  being !  What  evik  must  not  all  creatures  fear  f"^ What 
^▼us  would  thev  not  sufier !  What  spectacles  of  vengeance,  and 
wo,  would  not  his  aim  call  up  Mto  being!    How  instantaneously 
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would  all  hope  vanish,  all  safety  cease,  all  good  perish !  The  uni- 
verse would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  immense  region  of 
mournings  lamentatianj  and  wo* 

Kow^  all  creatures  are  secure  from  every  possible  act  of  injustice 
from  the  hands  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is ;  knowing  all  thmgs  as 
he  does ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only  to  discern 
that,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every  instance  to 
pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  universal  safeguard  of  his  unnumbered 
creatures  ;  the  rock,  on  which  their  rights  and  interests  immovc- 
ably  rest ;  the  proper  and  unfailing  obiect  of  supreme  and  endless 
confidence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do ;  Kight  he  cannot  fail  to  do. 
Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  government,  is  safe ;  and,  when 
voluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the  approbation,  and  the  re- 
wards, which  are  promised  to  cheerful  obeaience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Benevo- 
lence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  froward,  rebellious,  ofajlti- 
nate  creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to  vin^phte 
his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  universe.  A  nund 
formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes  progress  in  all  its  ha- 
bits, and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers.  An  evil  mind,  unre- 
strained by  the  awe,  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence,  would  na- 
turally increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  mahce  and  cruelty;  in  a 
general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  others,  and  in  a  supreme  de- 
votion to  its  private,  separate  purposes.  To  all  who  oppose,  to 
every  thing  which  clashes  with,  these  things,  such  a  mind  is  of 
course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  this  enmity,  or  to 
its  effects,  except  by  God  himself.  Were  he  to  remain  quiescent 
in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  universe,  the  schemes  of 
personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  revenge,  and  fury,  which 
would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot  be  measured.  Every  evil 
being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to  tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world, 
and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery,  woula  be  familiar  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  universe. 

2dly.  What  reason  have  Wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of  God? 

The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suffer- 
ance of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils,  as  they 
have  deserved.  These  are  sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite  in  their 
minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of  experien- 
cing. 

The  denunciations  of  wo  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couched 
in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  furnish.  The  God,  who  is  im- 
mutably and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  conformity  to  strict 
justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same  justice  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  God,  the'u:  rejection  of  his  Son, 
their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and  their  pollution 
of  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exacdy  at  his  hand,  and 
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wiIlber€«Mif«biIezacdyaccordtiiglofAnr«orlf.  It  becomes  every 
impenitent  sinner  to  adc  himself,  what  reward  he  ought  to  expect 
for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought,  woix^  and  action; 
with  no  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and  millions  of  accounts 
of  gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  f 

^is  plainly  a  featful  thing  to  fall  inio  tlu  hands  of  the  Kvmg 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  oower,  are  aU  the 
avenues  to  wo,  aU  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally  aUe 
to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body*  There  is  no  escape 
from  his  power;  no  concealment  fix>m  his  e^.  What  then,  will 
become  ot  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice  of  God  over- 
whelm them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  ^reat  day ! 

Sdly.  WesuherethegrecUreoion^whytheSenpturesartofposedy 
and  denied,  bv  wicked  men. 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures  to 

word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute,    ido  not  remember, 

[f^ver  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 

bd,  except  what  was  pointed  against  nis  justice.    All  men 

^^  are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 

feithfiilness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are  ready 

to  acknowlec^  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent- 
ly divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  appro- 
bation ?  Is  not  injustice  the  nround  of  perpetual  complaint  against 
earthly  rulers  ?  The  secret  Ties  wholly  in  this  fact.  We  are  will- 
ing, nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice  does  not 
endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character  is  so 
dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler 
must  pumsh  wicked  and  unjust  men*  We  choose,  that  other  wicked 
and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  common  eood  indispensably  requires  it.  But  we  make  another 
law  for  ourselves  ;  and  would  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove 
uniust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  us,  and  to  all  others,  certain  and 
dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If  God  be 
just,  we  cannot,  without  repentance,  fiuth,  and  reformation  of  hfe, 
possibljT  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punishment  there  is  no 
alternative.  Keform  we  will  not ;  be  punished  we  cannot.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we  wish  this  not  to  be  his 
character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  wOTd,  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  justice.  What  wretched  rea- 
soning is  this !  How  foolish,  how  fatal !  How  foolish,  because  it 
cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his 
'  own  counsels,  and  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  be- 
Uev^Aos  justice,  or  not.  How  foolish,  because  die  whole  purpose, 
for  wnich  such  reasoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue 
peacefully  in  sin ;  a  miserable  ctgracter,  and  plainly  exposed  al- 
way  to  a  miserable  end !  ^ 
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How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actuaUy  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation ! 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and  in- 
dulge them  ?  mcked  men  only*  Can  God  be  such,  as  wicked 
men  wish  Jiim  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  ruler 
do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  r  A  vile  one.  What  God  do 
wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one.  Vfhy  ? 
Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  fiaivour  them.  No 
good  man,  no  An^l,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was  just.  It  is  im- 
possible, that  a  virtuous  being  should  nibi  rejoice  m  the  justice  of 
Cjod.  The  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
of  Angek,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men  made  perfect,  in  the  hea- 
vens, cry'me,  Alleluia  !  Salvation,  and  glo^j  and  Aonour,  andfoaer^ 
be  unto  the  ILord  our  God ;  for  ttut  anarigkteoua  are  hit  Judgmeniim 
Great  and  marvellous^  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Alm^hiy,  putmd 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Sainti  !  ^  • 
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TAB   TEUTH   OF   GOD. 


P«AiJiCKVii.  S.*— yfiMltikelntl&qf  Ifce  JLorrf  eiiAire<ik/«rc«^ 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  tkt  Ju8tic§  of  fhL 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  Hk 
TVvlft,  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefore 
an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  con* 
d^.»>tace  of  ihJt  sevtrat  signtficatunu  of  this  temu  The  woidi 
JWhi  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Thui 
St.  Paul  says,  /  speak  the  trtUh  in  Christ ,  I  lie  not*     Rom.  ix«  !•  j 

2dly.  All  such  propositions^  generally  considered* 

Thus  Pilate  disked  Christ ^  What  is  truth  ?    John  xviii.  38. 

3dly.  That  collection  of  such  propositions^  which  is  containei  M 
the  Gospel^  and  is  commonlycalled  Evangelical  truth : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  int$ 
all  THE  Teuth.  John  xiv.  13.  Thus  also  St,  Paul  observes,  Lou 
rejoiceth  in  the  Teuth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Realitj/y  in  opposition  to  that^  which  is  fanciedj  or  vi- 
sionary. 

Thus  the  True  Chd  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen. 

5tnly.  The  Substance^  in  opposition  to  types. 

Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truih;  as  being  the  great  Antitype 
of  all  the  tvpes  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6thly.  Veracity^  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  TVufA,  or 
to  speak  according  to  the  real  Hate  of  things. 

fthly.  Faithfulness^  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  cot^ 
nants,  trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses j  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as  de- 
clared in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
neariy  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  die  case  may  be,  acting,  aooold- 
ing  to  a  state  of  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter  is 
declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  acting 
so,  that  tnat  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  t^  declaration.  No 
moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  him,  who  pM>ssesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  de» 
gree  possessed  of  the  other.    There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
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making  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  tUa  aaies  of 
discourses. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  mc,  that,  as  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
furnish  us  with  no  declarations  made  oy  God ;  and  as  every  such  de- 
claration must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these  works  there 
can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  To  every 
direct  display  of  these  attributes,  declarations  are  indispensably 
necessary.  The  only  way,  iir  which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  l^ 
themselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  seems  lobe  this. 
In  the  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a  state  of  things  is 
formed,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and  safelv,  rely ;  and, 
so  fiaff  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kincls  of  business 
with  security  fix)m  disappointment.  This  state  of  things  may  bf 
justly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  0im, 
by  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  but  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  that  conduct,  on  which  they  may  place  a  safe  r^ance. 
Thus  we  confide  in  the  regular  succession  of  seasons ;  the  return 
bf  day  and  nieht ;  the  productiveness  of  the  earth ;  the  efficacy  ot 
rain  and  sunshine ;  and,  generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ef^ 
fects,  of  the  various  things,  by  wnich  we  are  surrounded. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  proofs,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable  of 
beine  evinced  by  Reason,  independently  o/*/2ere/alton,  are,  I  think, 
satisractorv  and  sufficient. 

I.  T%e  Truth  of  Godj  {by  which  I  intend  throughout  this  discouru 
both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness)  is  completely  evident  from  kis 
Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the  Be* 
nevolence  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  From  this  attribute, 
his  truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happiness  of 
Intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  finxn  society ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in  the  solitaiy,  as 
in  the  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist  without  confidence ; 
and  no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  basis, 
on  which  society  rests.  Even  thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to 
speak  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  dreadfifl 
society. 

Confidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  inrredients  of 
happiness ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  bemg  can  be  happy  with- 
out It.  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed. 
On  the  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a  dreadfiil  state 
of  suspense ;  another  name  for  misery.  All  enjoyments  would  be 
seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and  safety  and  quiet  couUi 
never  be  attained. 

Again,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character  au- 

!)remely  debased  and  despicable.    So  for  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
Tom  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  fidsehood  in  any  mind  utfers 
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absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  universally, 
and  perfectly,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  any  happiness  whatever. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational  cna- 
tuns.  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly  de- 
stroy, or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  deceit&l 
character  m  the  Creator  would  for  more  effectually  destroy  it.  On 
His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded ;  and,  were 
He  capable  o(  deceiving  tiiem,  would  be  destroyed.  The  very 
sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also  completely 
prevent  them  firom  being  happy.  If,  then.  He  wishes  their  napn- 
ness ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent ;  it  is  impossible,  that  He 
should  not  be  sincere.  His  benevolence^  like  that  of  creatures  as 
described  by  St.  Paul^  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth. 

II.  As  God  contrived^  and  executes,  all  things  according  to  his 
wUl^  throughout  eternity,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  he  shovld  not  speck 
of  §kem  exactly  as  they  are  ;  because  the  state,  in  which  they  art^  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense,  made 
up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things. 
But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God  has  cho- 
sen. Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things, 
are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  while  those,  which  are  not 
conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the  same  degree  not 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the 
former  kind;  or  that  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter 
kind :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that,  which 
is  exactly  true. 

III.  The  Independence,  and  Immutability,  of  God,  involve,  by  on 
obsohUe  moral  necessity,  his  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible  tempta- 
tion to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  nim.  As  his  character 
18  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleasing.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  make 
declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes ;  because  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessary,  or  advantageous, 
to  him,  to  make  such  declarations,  or  disadvantageous  to  make 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare  that  which  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  sustaining  alwav  exactly  the  same  character,  which 
he  originallv  sustained,  and  choosinc  alway  the  same  things,  he 
cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  tEe  state  of  things  itself  and 
with  such  declarations  as  express  it.  Truth,  according  to  what 
has  been  here  said,  must  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  designs ;  as  being  die  only  medium,  by  which  his  Ra- 
tional creatures  can  understand  them.  If  they  do  not  understand 
tbem,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  they  should  voluntarily  coincide 
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with  him  in  promoting  them.  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  Us  designs, 
that  his  Intelligent'creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth, 
on  his  part,  being,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  con- 
formity of  his  Rational  •creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  con- 
formity being  a  prime  and  essential  i^rt  of  these  designs  ;  Truth, 
the  indispensable  mean  of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of 
an  importance,  proportioned  to  the  designs  themselves :  that  is,  of 
infinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  'truth,  there 
is  no  opposing  motive ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  in- 
dependence from  all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  &lsenood  in  him  would  efiectually  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them ;  because 
It  would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. An  infinite  motive  to  speak  Truth  only,  is  also  fiimished  to 
the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood  is  in 
its  q|ni  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition,  or  its 
converse,  is  necessarily  true  :  he,  who  should  invariably  utter  that, 
which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that,  which  is  in 
substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard  him  speak, 
would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he  declarea  was 
true.  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  deceive,  would  speedily 
become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because,  when  Us  character  was 
once  known,  he  could  never  be  believed.  In  either  of  these  cases 
his  conduct  would  differ  no  otherwise,  in  its  effects,  from  that  of 
him,  who  invariablv  uttered  truth  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that, 
as  he  chose  a  different  mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate  it  at  all,  he  would  either  be  believed  to  de- 
clare it  indirectly,  or  would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus 
immutable  Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvi- 
ous is  this  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  truth  frequently,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  immutability  con- 
sistent with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  cannot  but  be  a  God  of 
truth. 

IV.  The  excellency  of  Truths  and  the  turpitude  of  falsehood,  fur^ 
nish  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  speak  truth  only. 

We,  limited  as  our  fieiculties  are,  perlectly  discern,  that  Truth  is 
entirely  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an  Intelligent 
being.  Falsehood,  on  ue  other  hand,  we  perceive  with  equal 
clearness  to  be  odious,  disgraceful,  and  contemptible.  This,  God 
sees,  unquestionably,  feur  more  clearly  and  perfectly  than  we. 
Falsehood  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  would  be 
disgrace  and  deformity,  proportionc^i  to  the  greatness  of  his  cha- 
racter j  and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion  honour  and  glory.  This, 
also,  he  discerns  in  a  laanner  mfinitely  superior  to  ours.    By  the 
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infinite  glory,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  be  invested  by  truth, 
and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he  would  be  involved  by  SBiIse- 
hood,  he  is  presented  with  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite 
dissuasives  fit)m  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  tne  Creator,  must  be  followed  by  exacdy 
the  same  effects,  which  they  produce  in  145.  In  the  former  case,  fate 
must  regard' himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self-approbation; 
in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  turpitude  and  uo- 
worthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotions,  with  which  they  must 
be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless : 
an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of 
course  with  unlimited  happiness ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense 
of  turpitude,  accompaniea,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  with  boundless 
shame  and  wretcheaness. 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures^  that  theu  irresisti' 
hly  esteem  and  respect  Truthj  and  disesteem  and  despise  faUehoodm 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsenood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary 'dic- 
tate of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining  the  nature 
of  these  subjects;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  any  feeling,  or 
influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves,  as  trulv,  and  as  irresistibly,  as 
honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  found  in  the  present  world :  no  other  is  capable  of 
existing. 

r  Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  falsehood 
utterly  inconsistent  with  omr  happiness,  and  invariably  productive 
of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his  providence 
forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without  a  possilNlity 
•f  its  being  otherwise  ;  and  to  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 
,  TUs  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  methods. 
'  In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,  he  has  irresistibly  I^  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Truth ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  lie 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  only 
end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  nave  had  in  view  in  creating 
Intelligent  beinss. 

Secondly,  he  has  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the  miads 
of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth.  As  a  Being 
perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  impress 
any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which  pleased  hiau 
That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other,  was  unquestionably 
his  own  character.  As  an  Lnmutable  Beinz,  it  cannot  be  sup 
posed,  that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  coaracter  as  his  owi^ 
except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  character  actually  diaclos- 
'  *  by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  character ;  it  must  have  arisei 
one  of  these  sooroes :  either  lie  was  afraid  to  disdoie  Us  owi 
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cbaracter,  or  by  some  other  motive,  inconsistent  with  lus  Indepen- 
dence, was  incunad  to  disclose  a  character,  with  which  he  was  not 
pleased ;  or  he  preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in 
some  strange  moment,  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  de* 
parted  from  his  general  disposition,  and,  denyine  his  nature,  acted 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  proye  him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  \will  be 
asserted.  The  Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  dis- 
closed, is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now  add 
the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
move a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nor  unna- 
turally, arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is  this,  that, 
as  the  TVuth  of  God  must  be  presupposed^  and  admitted^  before  we 
can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  c^surd  to  bring  those 
declarations  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle.  I 
acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious  ;  but  still  insist,  that  it 
is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted,  that  the  mere  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is  sincere^  furnishes,  by  it- 
self, no  evidence  of  his  sincenty ;  since  we  well  know,  that  insin- 
cere beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  themselves  sincerity  in  this 
manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere.  But  the  uniform  accordance  of 
a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is  justly  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men,  as  the  proper  and  satis&ctory  proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the 
same  manner  may  God  evince  his  sincerity  by  his  own  decla- 
rations; and  this,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  he  has  done  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  manRind.  As,  therefore. 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ;  it  is 
reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Scrifftures, 
plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declarations  of  a 
sincere  man,  we  usually  find  example^  and  evidences  of  his  truth. 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
means  of  examning  the  Thith  of  Goo,  as  manifested  in  his  decla-^ 
rations,  beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

I.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  Crod  of  Truth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at 
all  as  proving,  this  character. 

II.  ne  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations^  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

^  The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being  sa- 
dsfiaictorily  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some  part 
of  it  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination.  But,  at 
almost  sdl  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and  can  at 
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any  time  be,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ;  the  Truth 
of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  In  these  declarations 
the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  fiir- 
Rished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uniform  accordance  of  his 
declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things* 

III.  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  predic^ 
tions^  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but  hit 
Truth ;  especiallv  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predictions, 
as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  strangej>erplex- 
ing,  seeminelv  contradictory,  and,  independently  of  his  Trutn,  al- 
together unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  remarkably,  were  those 
which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  the  mediation,  of 
the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those,  which  respected  his  dispen- 
sations to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation ;  and  those,  which  re- 
spected the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  similar  predictions  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  which  will  not  firmly  establish  the  Truth  of 
God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and  man* 
kindj  concerning  sin  and  holiness j  and  concerning  many  other  subjectt 
of  less  importance^  all  of  which^  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
examined  by  usj  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state  of 
the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  us  ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  consistent 
with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he  should  thus 
disclose  his  picasiure  to  va,  except  that  he  is  a  God  of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments^  and  promised 
blessings^  to  men  in  this  world ;  and  has,  as  the  same  Scriptures  sa^ 
tisfactorUy  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments,  and  he* 
stowed  those  blessings,  in-^he  course  of  his  providence. 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cot^ 
nants  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  ctmt^ 
pletely  fulfilled. 

,  VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  TVuth,  and  forbidden  fain- 
hood,  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions  ^  viz.  endless 
life,  and  endless  death. 

VIII.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his  ha- 
tred'of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  punishing 
the  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankind  to 
himself,  only  as  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  are  in  the  fullest 
manner,  by  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  this  doo< 
trine  in  question. 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  Haw  gloriauBh/j  and  perfectly^  is  God  qualifitd  hy  thii  aUri- 
Aule  to  be  the  Moral  governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws ;  whose  nature,  and 
sanctions,  arc  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the  great 
means  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of  honour 
and  reverence  to  the  Ruler.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  government  by 
motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  rational 
subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  inducements  to  voluntary 
obedience*  No  other  government  is  worthy  of  God ;  there  being, 
indeed,  no  other  beside  that  of  mere  force  and  coercion.  Obedi- 
ence to  this  can  never  be  voluntary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praisewor- 
thy, or  rewardable :  whereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these 
characteristics  ;  and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  a  virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government, 
then,  is  on  the  one  hand  suited  to  tlie  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infi- 
nite Mind  ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  of 
rational  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  neces^ 
sary,  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  that  it  can, 
and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ;  and  of 
course  a  character,  m  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally,  con- 
fide. But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Truth, 
should  be  approved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  de- 
fect, a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice,  in- 
volving every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is  pre-eminently 
odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind ;  and  the  finished 
depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God  him- 
self in  the  memorable  declaration,  He  was  a  liar  from  the  beginnings 
and  the  father  of  it.  A  God  of  falsehood  would  be  a  monster, 
whose  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend ; 
and  who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute  detestation 
and  horror. 

But  how  could  obedience  be  voluntary  to  a  ruler,  whose  charac- 
ter, instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  disap- 
proved, hated,  and  despised  ?  Who  could  love  either  him,  or  his 
commands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to  falsehood  ? 
Yfho  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
racter he  could  not  respect?  The  very  supposition  is  an  absurd- 
ity. 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  rational 
beings  voluntarily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could  not  con- 
fide ;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  etercise  a  moral  government  over  them. 
Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  threaten  punishments  to  disobeoience ;  how  could  it  be  known, 
that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute  his  thraatenings  ? 
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How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations  were  tnie ;  or  his 
character  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  his  words  nor  aciions  could 
be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily,  and 
as  naturally,  be  supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  de- 
ceive, as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and  hope, 
of  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ;  because  it 
considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains^  and  his  faithfulness  as  en^ 
during  for  ever,  if  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  none 
could  be  placed  elsewhere.  Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  cofr- 
solation,  and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless 
and  perpetuallv  disturbed  ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never 
be  found.  All  beings  would  distrust  all;  and  the  Universe,  filled 
as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and 
jealousy  would  make  all  beings  strangers,  and  enemies,  to  each 
other.  Susf>ense  would  fill  every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  en- 
joyment :  a  state  always  wretched  and  deploi-able,  but  here  su- 
premely and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would  be  end- 
less, as  well  as  unceasing.  The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through 
eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it 
might  steer  its  course ;  no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for 
saicty  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormr 
ocean  to  peace.  All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  hu 
purposes,  declarations,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disap- 
point their  reasonable  hopes  ;  that  he  is  the  Rockj  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  build- 
ing both  eternal.  Flowever  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him  it 
rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety-  Were  these  facts  re- 
versed, he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obedience;  nor 
act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  Now  he  is  seen  to 
be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress^  the  high  tower ,  the  unchange- 
able safety,  of  such  beings  ;  and  their  obedience  to  his  laws  is  a 
voluntary  and  cheerful  effort  of  the  mind,  begun  here  to  continue 
for  ever. 

2dly.  We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith  u" 
io  acceptance  toith  God. 

St.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  isj  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently/  seek  him.  Faith^  in  its  first  and 
simple  sense,  w  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the  proposi* 
lions,  to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us,  either  by  intuition  or 
demoDBtiation.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  propositions;  al- 
inost  all  of  which,  although  they  arc  in  many  instances  spoken  of 
as  known  by  us,  arc  in  fact  onlv  believed:  the  evidence,  by  which 
^2    they  are  supported,  being  merely  probable  evidence.  Yet  on  these 
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propositions  is  dependent  all  our  duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  hap- 
piness. Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeachable^. 
Reason  demands,  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  being  the 
best  evidence,  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  manner  Rea- 
son requires,  that  our  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being 
the  best  rule,  of  which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can 
be,  possessed.  A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every 
such  case,  yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  con- 
duct to  every  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
will  refuse  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism 
and  disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  assent, 
and  rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our  Maker. 

7%e  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  hearty  as  well  as  of 
ihe  under staYidir^y  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  belief  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  good-will,  and  who  is 

S leased  with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind.  The  foun- 
ation  of  &ith  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in  the  charac- 
ter, especially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited  in  them,  and 
evidenced  both  by  /Aem,  and  by  other  extraneous  proof.  This 
character,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  ^at  and  lovely,  by  a  mind 
possessed  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  de- 
monstrated to  us ;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  unexceptionable 
probability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good 
and  honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only  thing  neces* 
sanr. 

The  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God,  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
moral  character,  on  which  the  faith  or  confidence,  whicn  is  tenned 
Evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  ail  his  declaiations, 
promises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their  truth  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence,  which  creatures  can  place 
in  his  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  our  exercising  any  regard  towards  him  at  aA,  that  we  believe^ 
thai  he  is.  This,  however,  we  may  do  by  the  aid  of  arguments, 
fiimished  by  the  light  of  nature.  To  believe j  that  he  is  the  remardtr 
of  them,  that  diligently  seek  him,,  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  any  virtuous  regard  to  him ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself, 
as  the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
bestowing  such  rewards ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 
nusine,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.  Between 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  truth,  there  is  no 
alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scripturally,  true,  that 
A€,  who  believeth  not  God^  hath  made  him  a  liar.  Lict  me,  then,  ask 
every  person  m  this  assembly,  whether  this  distrust  of  God,  this  at- 
tribution to  him  of  so  odious  and  contemptible  a  character,  this  last 
insult,  (as  mankind  estimate  insults)  can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly 
be  pleasing  to  God?   Yet  this  is  a  foir  description  of  all  imbeUefi 
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.    01^  u  it  OH^  talher  to  be  teime^  diabelie^  or  fistru 
conduct  via  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  w  it  i^  certain,  t 
1^  il  (he  lubject  oi  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  a 
u  more  evident)  tlun  tliat  <Sod  mil  never  accept  him,  with  n  . 
he  is  not  pleued.    At,  then,  there  is  so  mecUnm  between  this  d 
ncter  and  cmfidence,  or  &ith;  it  is,  I  think,  pact  ail  doubt, 
fti^  U  indipenubly  neceasary  to  acceptance  with  God.        \ 
At  die  same  time,  diatnut  is  an  entire  sepantion  of  an  IntcUigeiit'^ 
^,{_bei^  from  his  Ifaker.    We  cannot  poeaiUy  coincide  voluntaiiljib  | 
"V 'widi  the  designs  of  a  bang,  unless  we  confim  in  his  Truth  and  b^  ' 
'.fc'^-'.'BeTolence,  and  of  coune  in  the  rectitude  of  those  designs. 
'^^virtooua  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  biws,  of  whose  rectitude  il 
are  not  latiafied ;  no  complacency  exercised  towards  a  cbaracterJl 
in  iriuch  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gratitude  rendered  for  benefitn 
confinred  by  a  suspected  bene&ctcH-;  no  reliance  placed  on  pro*  I 
miaes,  made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veracity ;  and  no  praisewortbf  I 
effivtsmade  to  prtHDotedesignSfTesarded  as  suspicious  and  unvw- 
thy.     Without  conSdence,  the  soufis  separated  of  course,  from  iu  j 
^       CreatoA     XKatnut  is  in  its  own  nattnre  emmty  agains:  him,  not  mi*  I 
.         ftct  to  Ml  lam,  neitlur  mdted  can  bt.     How,  then,  can  God  bt   I 
^f      pleased  with  this  character;  or  accept  him,  in  whom  it  exists?        I 
3dly.  Homgrtattg  ought  thu  attrOute  of  Ood  to  ttrrify  deca^  \ 
mtm! 
^  By  deceitfiil  men  1  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  desciiptic 

peijured  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  fraudulent  men  of  ev- 
dasB ;  hypocrites,  cheats,  sedacen,  flatterers,  u)plusta,  and  all  o1 
men  gluty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  character  (tf  God. 
as  euAited  by  the  Ught  of  nature  only,  these  men  have  every  thing 
to  MJI^tad  nothing  to  hope.  That  God  can  be  pleased  with  ■ 
moru-diaiacteroppautetohis  own,  or  that  be  will  oless  men  wiA 
whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment.  Bd 
there  is  no  monu  character,  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God, « 
bMN  remote  frtwt  hia  pleasure,  than  that  of  fiusehood ;  fabeboodJi 
*tmy  &xm ;  whether  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  acliami 
andmevei^  degree,  frcHu  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable ilit> 
Nfvisany  unmoral  conduct  adopted  against  dearer  evidence,  itiSi 
.■kore  absolute  conviction.  Truth  is  a  ming  perfecdy  definite.  Wa 
jt  always  know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  KDowwhea  «e 
.^7  alter  lalaehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  gainst  Doon-tbiy  H^;  r^ 
far  |g  olway  c«nnritt|d  in  the  sunshine.    How,  then,  must  tiie  "^-^ 

iavMlBdwilh  thefl^(yu,aod  eminendy  di^ne,  attribute  of 
.'       at  wiA  a  gansein,  regard  this  base  and  vile  character,  so  «f, 
ia  MTU,  and^  hoedle  to  the  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  hia 
MOB  t  IGseiable,  indeed,  must  be  tne  ex]i^Bt&iioai , 
f  an  wilfiildeoeiverk«Ten  if  there  were  no  Bciiptan} 
1^  were  not  the  Word  *  God. 

raze  Scriptures;  amd  thaup  the  Word  of  God.    b 
"" ""     -  '  ■'  ■      ipec^BMt  terrible 


«e«iMld|iDt  fail  to  ezp«ct,3 
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t  oiade  to  tbe  aknns,  rung  in  die  ears  of  these  transCTessors,  by  the 
Toice  of  nature.    There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal  ven- 

»^    seance  on  these  men,  are  announced  in  every  awful  form  by  the 

1^  Uod  who  cmmai  Ik*  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the  hol^  ci/y, 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  there  shaU 
in  no  wise  enter  any  one,  who  loveth  or  nuiketh  a  lie.  There  he  has 
declared,  that  every  liar  shall  Aore  his  part  in  the  lake^  that  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.    Let  every  aeceitiul  man  hear,  and  fear, 

^     mnd  do  no  more  so  wickedly* 

4thly.  What  a  source  of  comfort,  joy,  and  quickening^  to  good  men^ 

.   is  the  truth  of  God  I 

*  When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin ;  how  cold  and  stu- 
pid they  are  in  their  aflfections,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in  their 
obedience ;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  with 
what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation ;  how  frequently  they  wound 
Religion,  and  how  greatly  they  dishonour  God;  we  cannot  but 
feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  &itnfulness  of  God  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsakine  such  beings,  as  they  arc, 
mnd  inchne  him  to  conduct  them  safeTv  to  his  eternal  kingdom. 
Here,  created  faithfulness  would  not  suffice  ;  nor  prove  to  tncm  a 
solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting 
hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  character  seems  plainly  necessary 
in  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their 
fruits,  and  hb  mercy  to  triumph  over  all  their  trans^ssions. 

In  his  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  extent, 
and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessines  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightfiil  nature ;  eztenainjff  alike  to 
the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to  every  want 
and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be  usefiil  to  them,  honourable 
to  himseU^  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  he  finely  proffers  fix>m  his 
unlimited  boun^.  Finally,  Himself,  the  Sum  of  all  good,  the  over- 
flowing Fountam,  the  ineidiaustible  Ocean,  whence  every  stream 
of  happiness  flows,  he  engages  to  them,  as  their  everlasting  pos- 
session. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pro- 
mises, to  beings  of  such  a  character  1  The  unchangeable  trutn  of 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope,  which 
can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  be  bro- 
ken down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
tkiy  sit  down  with  unspeakable  delight ;  and  see  all  these  promises 
advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  aM  certain  fiiUhnent,  throughout 
the  progress  of  never-ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  fitithfiil* 
ness  in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  cUmitf  and  thai 
his  reasard  is  woith  him*  7%e  bruised  reed,  they  are  assuicdi  ks  wHl 
never  trtoA;  the  smokmgfax  he  will  not  quench^  uniU  he  ehalt 
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have  brought  forth  judgment  unto  final  victory.    Hetice  they  wait  otfi 
the  Lord  unceasingly^  and  renew  their  strength*     Hence  they  moioff    , 
igf  Toith  wings  as  eagles;  They  run  in  the  Cnristian  course,  and  arm  ^ 
not  weary;  they  walk,  and  faint  not  in  the  strait  Md  narrow  weof^   , 
which  leads  to  life. 

In  the  mission,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resuirec- 
tion,  intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  set  his  anl 
on  all  his  promises.     The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be  an 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant.    In  the  solemn  ordinance,*    , 
immediately  before  us,  a  living,  unchanging,  and  most  affecting 
memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infinitely  bet- 
ter things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  Beisluizzarj  wriiesw 
before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  oiur  infirmities,  if  we  in- 
deed believe  in  him,  we  are,  when  weighed  in  the  balance^  not  found  *1 
wanting. 

*  The  EucharisU 
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SERMON  XII. 

THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 


PsAUi  ciii.  8. — The  Lord  u  merei/iiZ  and  graeiout,  timo  to  angtrj  and  plenteout  in 

mercy. 

In  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Psalm,  Davidj  with  a  piety  and 
^^xeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
^lllim  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.  A  mul- 
f  titude  of  these,  remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vast  importance 
F-  to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  language  of  poetry.  In  this 
language,  God  is  exhibited  as  forgiving  all  his  iniquitiesj  healing 
all  nis  diseases^  redeeming  his  life  from  destruction^  crowning  him 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies^  satisfying  his  month  with 
good  things^  and  renewing  his  youth  like  the  eagWs.  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  views  to  his  own  blessings  merely ;  but,  like  a  good 
man,  deeply  affected  with  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
casts  his  eye  abroad  to  the  general  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  rejoices  in  the  exemplifications  of  this  glorious  Attribute  to  the 
human  race.  With  supreme  dehght  he  here  beholds  God  executing 
\  righteousness  and  judgment  for  the  oppressed ;  unwilling  always  to 
■  chide^  or  to  keep  his  anger  for  ever  ;  not  dealing  with  mankind  ac' 
cording  to  their  sins^  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniqui- 
ties. The  Mercy  of  God  he  sees  extended,  and  exaltedj  as  the 
heavens  ;  removing  our  transgressions  from  us,  as  far  a9^ihe  East 
is  removed  from  the  West ;  dind  pitying  those  who  fear  Atm^a*  a  fa- 
ther pitieth  his  children.  This  divine  perfection,  he  further  tcacnes 
us,  is  an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
is  accordingly  yVom  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Nor  is  it  confined 
to  any  place ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle : 
for  the  ijord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  king- 
dom ruleth  over  alL  With  this  delightful  subject  in  such  full  and 
strong  view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  who 
excel  in  strength,  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasure, 
and  upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  manifest- 
ed, in  so  many  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world. 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm ;  and  is  a  strong  and 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart  to  others  their 
own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  doctrine. 
That  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy* 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  good^will  towards  those,  who  have  not 
mtriteaii;  and  espedaHy  towards  those,  who  have  jnerited  angw 
and  punishment.    In  its  most  imik>rtant  sense  it  deuoU^  tb&  ^nt&r 
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•  munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessing,  to  such  as 
have  been  guihy  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God  to 
those,  who  nave  transgressed  nis  most  holy  law,  provoked  his  aor 
ger,  and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  methodi  ' 
which  I  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine character ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhiUtedi 

I.  fiy  ReasoHy  and, 

II.  oy  Revelation* 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful,  be* 
cause 

Ist  He  is  Benevolent.  ^ 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence*  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
ably  concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that  his  dispo- '  I 
sition  will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ;  ot 
that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  solicit 
his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  although 
their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference  at  his  hands; 
or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  anger,  rejection,  or 
punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  oencvolent.  Mercy  in  the 
abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  which  propriety  and  Jus- 
tice will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  by  Reason  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence.  What,  and  how  ^;reat,  i 
this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and  what  crimes  it  will  | 
forgive ;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  determined  by  us ;  nor  upon 
what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects,  as  it  will  actually 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  or  ^dam 
after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  deteiminc  by  rational  argu- 
ments, that  God  was  merciful :  and  yet  neither  would  be  able  at 
all  to  decide  whether  that  mei-cy  would  be  extended  to  Aim;  or  if 
it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  degree. 

2dly.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  towards  fnan- 
kind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of  God; 
that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws,  so  br 
as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  towards 
each  other ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  conduct,  which 
strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the  proper  retri- 
bution of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe  and  immediate 
punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do  not  find  executed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their 
provocations ;  and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of 
olessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  providence,  therefore,  we  find  a 
direct  exercise  ofHMicy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beings ;  and 
this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable;  instances  so  multiplied, 
and.  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary  and  essen- 
'  characteristic  of  the  government  of  God  over  mankind. 
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^         3dly.  Because  he  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  manner^ 
*^     that  it  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  character. 

■  This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
^^^volence  of  God,  is  applicable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 

s^  ience,  in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  abstract. 

■  It  is  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of  mercy, 

■  would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  benevolence 
in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable.  But  it  is 
the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that  Mercy  is 
the  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that  this  attribute 
is  indispensable  to  a  cLiracter  of  absolute  perfection.  Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it ;  and  the  invariable  re- 

>sult  of  the  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  without 
passion,  or  prejudice.  In  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indispen- 
-  sable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to  the  to- 
lerable existence,  of  mankind  in  the  present  world.  Both  crimes 
and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  great  a  part 
of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  of  ail  men,  that  all  continually 
need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition.  Our  circumstances,  therefore,  continually  elu- 
cidate, and  enforce  upon  us,  the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  under- 
fc.  standing. 

^^.     In  this  manner,  Grod  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  attri- 
iPbute,  in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there- 
in-    fore  to  his  own,  character.     If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  to 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  to 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any  far« 
ther  to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  conclu- 
ded by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  character  of  Goa. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  oe  the  apprehension,  which  men  have 
formed  of  the  object  of  their  worship :  as  is  evident  from  the  vqry 
act  of  rendering  worship.  I  sec  not  how  men  can  be  supposed 
to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose  favour  they  could  not  entertain 
either  belief,  or  hope.  But  all  favoiur  from  God  to  guilty  beings 
must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  they  have,  I 
think,  plainly  expressed  their  hope,  at  least,  that  he  would  re- 
sard  them  with  mercy,  in  some  mdefinite  degree :  and  this  hope 
mey  have  probably  derived  from  one,  or  otner,  of  these  consi- 
derations. 

But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happness  to  maii ;  or, 
if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  these  blessings  will  be 
conmiunicated  •,  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from  any  con- 
siderations within  its  power.  What  conduct  is  propyl  fet  vcl^\\&* 
Vol.  I.  2g 
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nile  liiiid  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  and  ffuilty  creatures, 
as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include  any  future  fa- 
vour to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  understancfing. 
Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin; 
and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  Qn  this 
subject.  The  sins  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  numerous,  and  so 
great,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
fittle  else  beside  afearftd  looking  for  of  judgment.  To  relieve  the 
distress  and  despondency,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  BiUe 
comes  to  our  aia ;  and  holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  of  this  di* 
vine  attribute.     These  are  found, 

1st.  In  the  numerom  Declarations ^  which  assert  this  character  of  J 
God.  \ 

These  declarations  arc  found  every  where  ;  and  are  so  familia^  ; 
ly  known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.  They  are  also 
eiven  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  with 
tne  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  all  denial,  cod- 
cerning  this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a  dechra* 
tion  01  this  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  formed;  and 
the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

2dly.  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  I 

These  recjuire  mon  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other;  and  assure  jl 
them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  gloricyos' 
reward,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation  and  absolute 
rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and 
even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless  we  heartily  foreive 
the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  merciful  only  are  cntitlea  by 
the  Scriptures  to  the  attainment  of  mercy ;  while  those  of  a  contra- 
ry character  are  uniformly  threatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  sti'ongest  possible 
force  in  the  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment.  In 
this  account,  recoitlcd  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Akttthew,  our 
SavioUr  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance  of  man- 
kind, .  but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow-men ;  and  no 
other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  destitution  of  this  at- 
tribute and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed,  from  numerous  de- 
clarations, made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  thing,  ^^ 
cnired  of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the  only  thing,  regaiwdbj 
me  Jvdge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejection,  of  men  at  the  great  day. 
But  wo  are  clearly  taught  in  this  account,  that  mercy  holds  the  fe^^ 
most  place  in  human  excellence,  and  in  the  divine  estimation;  and 
Ikii  As  coptraij  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pe- 
^^'      1jr  the  ji|)M'(tf  the  divine  abhorrence. 

91  AitaMililff  tfthe  divine  Approbation^  given  to  such,  *» 
'^'^"^    rti^  diiposkion  ;  and  of  the  divine  disapprobatim  ^ 
•*•■•-  '  ii^  emirary  character. 
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In  the  instances  of  Eakab^  Rutk,  Boaz,  David  iamarda  Smd  tmi 
his  Kause^  Obadiah  towards  the  prophets  of  God,  Ebed-meleek  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Cushite)  towards  Jeremiah^  &c.  God  was  pleased  to 
give  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favour  and  approbation 
in  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their  fellow-men.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  awful  manner  his  displea- 
sure against  Said  and  his  house,  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  Gi- 
beonites^  against  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Aihaliah,  Pashur,  Herod,  and  many 
others,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are  all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is 
highly  acceptable  to  God ;  and  that  the  implacable  and  unmerciful 
are  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4thly«  In  requiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself  as 
a  merciful  (rod. 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  applica- 
tion, already  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consider- 
ed in  former  discourses. 

5thly.  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  clmnnel,  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
.flows ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  is  exer- 
cised towards  mankind.  All  the  preceaing  arguments,  therefore,  so 
.  far  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a  reference  to 
him,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation.  This  great 
subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration,  more  extended, 
and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion  will  pennit.  Such 
a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the  less  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  subject  will  recur  in  many  forms  during 
the  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  because  it  is  the  commanding 
theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  principal  subject  of  information  to 
every  religious  audience.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Incarnation, 

Ltftj  and 

Death,  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted  on ; 
as  it  will  be,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  future  investigation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  with  decency 
be  denied  to  be,  the  beloved  Son  of  Ood,  in  whom  he  is  ever  well 
pleased  ;  the  btightness  of  his  glorif,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by  inheritance  ob* 
tahud  a  more  excellent  name  than  they  ;  the  first  bom  of  every  crea- 
ture ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful  be- 
yond any  possible  estimation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  incar- 
nate ;  he,  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  all  possessions,  the  unquali- 
fied love  of  his  Father,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
kim  rmghi  become  rich.  He  allied  himself,  in  a  manner  intimate, 
eternal)  and  inseparable,  to  flesh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and  worms 
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of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed^  to  call  them  his 
brethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  in  the  ereat- 
ness  of  the  condescension  and  humiliation,  which  he  thus  volunta- 
rily assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
became  man^  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances ;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  bom  in  a  stable, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exhibited 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  his  residence 
in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about  twelve  years, 
afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  com- 
mands and  government  of  his  humble  parents ;  and  wroueht  pa- 
tiently in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laooriously  eamms  his  own 
breads  and  theirs,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow*  After  he  began  his 
public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good^  particularly  to  those  who 
were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils. 
To  the  poor,  to  publicans,  and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  with  supreme  patience,  laboiur,  and  benignity,  invited 
them  to  eternal  life.  Samaritans^  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  ex- 
ample, he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and,  after  wamingt 
instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem^  to  the  last  limits  of  hope,  £i 
went  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin. 

In  his  deaths  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  wonder- 
fully manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life,  was 
wholly  voluntary:  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers  and 
their  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose  presence  the  guards 
fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  wnose  voice,  diseases,  demons,  and 
elements  obeyed;  and  who  re-summoned  life  to  the  breathless 
corpses  of  others ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged  his  own  life, 
prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  forbidden  by  his 

J)ower  the  approach  of  danger  ana  harm.     Accordingly,  he  in- 
brms  us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep^  and  that  no  man 
took  it  from  him^  but  that  he  laid  it  down  of  himself 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  male^ctor,  and 
that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death,  also,  pronounced  by  die 
voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded  and  attended  by  every 
circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and  shame,  which  a  furious  lab- 
ble,  and  their  more  malignant  masters,  could  devise,  or  inflict 
Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than  humiliating.  The  clear  foresidit 
of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Uethsemane^  threw  even  him,  with  all  his 
lion-like  fortitude,  into  an  agony ;  and  forced  sweat  from  his  bodjr 
in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the 
cross  extorted  from  him  that  bitter  cry,  Afy  God,  my  Gody  why  M 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  ht  modi 
his  soul  an  offering  for  5m,  and  that,  in  his  soul,  his  peculiar  dis- 
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tresses  were  chiefly  suffered.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  an- 
^sh  which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted ;  and 
in  the  full  sisht  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffering.  In 
the  midst  of  nis  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from  his 
crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  through 
the  preaching  o£  St.  Peter  ;  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
celebrating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compassion  of  their 
Redeemer. 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertaken,  and 
accomplished,  by  him,  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  character  of 
those,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew  perfectly, 
that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  condemned  and  ru- 
med;  utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony,  to  accept  his 

Eerson,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation.  He  perfectly 
new,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him,  or  grateful  for 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  proffered,  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  all  he  had  done,  to  send  the  spirit  or  grace  into  the  world, 
to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of  course,  he  en- 
gaged in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compassion  only,  to  the 
miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  As  his  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest  possible  exhibition  Oi 
mercy ;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufferings  for  this 
end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  object  in  the  Uni- 
verse, has  in  this  transaction  equally  exhibited  mercy  as  his  own 
character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark, 

1st.  7%€  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute* 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as  this, 
or  so  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being.  To  love  v'u*tue,  and  the 
virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  commendable ;  and  includes 
all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candoiur,  or  complacency,  as  ^itt^ 
cised  towards  the  character  of  others.  In  those,  who  exercise  ffit 
disposition,  it  is  both  honourable  and  lovely ;  and  to  those,  who 
are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  of  happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  to  us,  as 
either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  strangers, 
merely  because  they  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  to  oe  a 
still  higher  exercise  of  a  vutuous  and  amiable  character.  But  to 
love  those,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  w,  as  well  as  vile  and 
hateful  in  themselves  ;  and  to  endeavour,  with  peculiar  self-denial, 
or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  happy ;  is  a  still 
nobler  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  of  the  former.  This,  as 
mankind  in  the  calm  exercise  of  Reason  have  ever  determined,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly  declared,  is  the  crown,  the 
splendoiir,  tnc  glory,  of  moral  excellence. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  refirain  firom  calling 
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to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  and  expressed. 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  beings 
left  their  happv  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  immediately  to 
this  sinful  world.  Here,  for  foui*  thousand  years,  thev  had  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  little  else  in  the  conauct  of  men, 
beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each  other,  and  the  de- 
basement of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  guilty  mind  renewed,  the  impi- 
ous and  deformed  life  purified  from  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certainly  accomplished.  Eagerly 
they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  a  &- 
viour  was  bom  unto  men  in  the  city  of  David.  One  soul  animated 
them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same  exalted  bene- 
volence, they  sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  ptact ; 
Good'will  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whom  this 
Mediation  has  been  accomplished !  Mankind,  when  Christ  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him.  From  that 
da^  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  disposition,  widi 
evidence  wnich  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their  unbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.  We^  as  well  as  others,  possess  and  prove 
this  character.  Were  Christ  now  to  be  born,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  like  the  Jews^  should  leave  him  in  a  stable, 
consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute  him  through  life,  and  compel 
him  to  a  violent  death.  The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  him 
with  disbelieving  and  rejecting  him ;  and  ended  with  his  crucifix- 
ion. Our  disbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ  arc  but  too  fearful 
indications,  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with  theirs,  we 
should  unite  with  them  in  nailing  Him  to  die  cross.  In  the  single 
act  of  refusing  to  commemorate  nis  death,  how  many,  here  present, 
declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they  arc  not  his  friends.  Let 
every  such  person  remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that 
JPNd&o  is  not  for  him  is  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  rich,  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  needed 
not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  case,  and  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out  of  being, 
and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient  and  glorious 
creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity,  have  emploved 
themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faithfulness  and  joy. 
Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose 
to  become  Man ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam; 
ibr  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since 
given :  God  so  loved  the  worldj  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  aihow  kind- 
ness, so  full  of  long  suffering  and  tender  mercy,  that  even  this  ex- 
ertion was  nol  too  great  fior  him  to  make. 
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2dly.  From  thete  considerations  we  also  learn  the  absolute  neces- 
siiy  of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind. 

On  the  question,  Whether  God  vaill  forfrive  sin^  and  accept  sinners^ 
evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  tne  grave. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ;  and  needs, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisfoctorily  answered.  The  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  mercifulj  is,  I  think,  in  the  view  of  Reason,  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that  it  is,  or  can  be 
proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Reason  is  utterly  unable 
to  evince.  In  what  manner  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  God  would 
affect  the  government,  and  welfare,  of  the  Universe,  man,  without 
Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cern, that  God  is  merciful ;  and  wholly  another,  to  know  the  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  divine  mercy  can  with  propriety  be  extended, 
or  the  cases,  in  which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  it 
must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  Prom  the  nature  of  this  attribute  ;  or 

2dly.  From  the  fact  ^  that  he  hasy  in  some  one  instance  at  least ^ 
forgiven  sin  ^  or 

3dly.  From  some  declaration^  that  he  will  forgive  it ;  or 

4thly.  From  some  argument  founded  on  analogy* 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercy ^  we  cannot  conclude,  that 
God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind.  Whatever  is  best, 
and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what  this  is  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  assertion  beyond 
debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of  the  divine  kingdom^  and  of  all  its 
immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  must  of  course  demand  &r 
other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  or  d»* 
vise :  the  other  is,  that  God^  infact^  does  innumerable  things^  utter^ 
ly  contrary  to  all  that  we  should  expect^  and  wholly  removed  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  understanding.  These  furnish  the  most  ample 
proofs,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  other  things,  equally  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  and  decision ;  and,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
pre-determine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  we  know  no  instance  in  which  he  has  forgiven^ 
and  possess  no  declaration^  that  he  wUl  forgive^  the  sins  of  Men. 

Equally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  tbis  con- 
clusion can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  iground  even  of  hope, 
furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  patience  with  which  he  endures, 
and  the  blessings  with  which  he  surrounds  us,  notwithstanding  ouir 
provocations.  But  this  conduct  seems  to  be  connected  by  neces- 
sity with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  furnishes  no  solid  argument  of  a  fii- 
ture  and  favourable  reward.  The  gloomy  and  distressing  circam- 
stances,  which  attend  our  resioval  nrom  this  World  by  death,  ex- 
hibit, on  the  contrary,  awfdl  premonitions  of  an  unhappy  allotment 
to  us  beyond  the  grave. 
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Independently  of  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  mere 
Justice  and  rigicf  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemned.  He 
IS  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty^  in  the 
day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and  leaves  hun ;  and 
to  this  situation.  Infidelity  conducts  him  again.  Without  the  me* 
diation  of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
law ;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteousness; 
and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faithfully  obeyed 
God,  you  will  be  acquitted ;  if  not,  you  must  be  condemned.  li^ 
then.  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  happiness ;  if  deliver- 
ance from  wrath,  and  escape  fi^m  ruin,  are  necessary  to  you ;  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation  which  alone  brings  this 
mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  furnishes  you  witli  a  hope  of  sha- 
ring  in  its  blessings,  are  equally  necessary. 

Sdly.  TJiese  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  Cruelty. 

A  mercifiil  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  moral  Nature :  the  former  supremely  lovely ;  the 
latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tiures;  and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  who  owed  ten  thousand  taleniSj 
brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force,  of 
whicn  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord,  great  as  it  was, 
was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelly  to  his  fellow-servant,  he 
l{as  thrust  into  prison,  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors^  until 
he  should  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which  he  owed.  In  what 
an  affecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit  the  indignation  of  God 
against  unxindness  and  oppression?  How  plainly  does  he  here 
teach  us,  that  tliis  sin  is  pre-eminently  provoking  in  his  si^ht,  and 
beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the  cause  of  absolute  rejection  and 
endless  suffering.  Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeeling,  man  tremble 
at  this  terrible  exhibition  of  the  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful 
God  concerning  his  odious  and  detestable  character. 

4thm^  These  considerations  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  tht 
exercise  of  Mercy, 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  many  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  unUiank- 
ful  race  of  Adam!  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable*  provocations 5 
in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood,  oppressions, 
wars  and  devastations  ;  notwithstanding  this  great  world  has  been 
fix>m  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a 
field  of  blood ;  the  sun  continually  arises  ;  the  rain  descends ;  the 
fields  blossom;  the  harvests  ripen:  the  seasons  are  fruitful;  and 
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bp  hearts  of  men  mjilkd  zrith  food  and  gladness.  In  the  divine 
Irecepts,  the  same  glorioiis  dtsposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  are 
equired,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  and  assume  this  exalted 
haracter;  to  be  merdfid  as  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merd* 
ulm  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  allured  to  this  most 
jmable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life  and  glory ; 
ind  hear  God  himself  declaring,  Blessed  are  the  merciful^  for  they 
kail  oHam  mercy. 

In  the  threatenings,  we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduct 
J  the  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  wo. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 
lerfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  attri-  ft  ^ 
«rte ;  furnished  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul  and 
pint;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all 
raise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  aeony,  voluntarily 
ndergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  world,  and 
eautmed  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevolence  in 
8  most  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  glory  of  the  only 
egottenof  the  Father^  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Here  we  are  ilrovfi 
ith  cords  of  love,  that  we  may  run  after  him. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail  to 
9rgive  men  their  trespasses  against  us,  and  be  kind  to  the  evil  and 
fwumkfidf  Can  we  fail  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to 
ring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  into  our  houses  f  When  we  see  the 
aked,  must  we  not  be  willing  to  cover  him :  must  we  not  be  unable 
>  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh  ? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself  into 
le  mind,  and  is  insidiouslv  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
wtr  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains  to  fasten  us  in  ^ 
ondage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high  places  of  power  and  ' 
istinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  be  as  Gods  in  grandeur  and 
lory ;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  much  goods  laid  tp 
vrmany  years,  and  bids  us  ttJce  our  ease,  eat,  drink  qnd  be  merry  ; 
i.a  wora,  when  a  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd  around  us,  and 
repare  us  to  absorb  all  our  affections  in  selfish  gratification ;  let 
8  locAc  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember,  and  behold,  there, 
rfaat  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  hardened  indeed ;  if  we 
re  not  literally  dead  m  trespasses  and  sins  ;  we  shall  find  it  diflfeult,  i 

nd  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in  some  measure  do  liKmnse,  1 

f  e  shall,  like  him,  loroe  our  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  | 

br  ntihing  again :  we  shall  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  prtnf  for 
hem  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  T%en  shall  we  indeed 
e  1^  ckUdrenof  our  Father  who  is  in  hearoen,  who  maktth  his  Sun  to 
fist  on  the  evu,  as  wellas  on  the  good.  Tlien  shall  our  light  bree0( 
wih  as  the  morning,  and  our  health  spring  forth  speeSify :  a# 
ighieousness  shall  go  before  us,  and  the  glory  of  the  l4n4  00ll  |e 
urreremard. 

YOL.  i.  99 
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SERMON  XIII. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    GOD. 


1  Tiv.  i.  17.— JVIno  unto  the  King  eiemal,  immortai,  inviiibh,  the  oidgmim  O^i,  k 

honour,  and  glory y  for  ever  and  ever,    Amen, 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternal^  immortal^  and  invuible  Rvdtf 
oi  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise ;  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  tht  onb/ 
WxBt^  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside  that 
which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  Wisdom, 
and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  in 
comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  in  other  wordt^ 
infinite  f  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  being.  As  appUed  to  the  latter,  it 
denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  ana  the  selection  and  adi^tiom  ^ 
good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them*  As  applied  to  the 
former,  it  denotes  that  MtribtUe,  which  thus  chooses,  selects  and 
adopts. 

trisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute  ;  being  made  up  d 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends  anm' 
means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  formed, 
therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  m  planning, 
'  and  accomplishing,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  of  his  immense  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience  and 
Benevolence  of  God  Have  already  been  separately  discussed,  an 
examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  attribute  of  wisdoD, 
must  be  superfluous.     I  have  at  times  adopted  this  opinion;  but 
upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minus  to  dwell  on  these  at- 
tnbutes,  in  this  combination  ;  a  propensity  encouraged  abundandjr 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which  the  divine  wisdom 
redM,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded, 
that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  coft* 
ducted,  hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 
.     After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  thcic 
'  attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be  unnecestt* 
.  ^rv  to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  this  combination.  Thii 
^'.JMCOUne  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  illustrating  this  dig* 
nMed  ifubject,  as  it  is  exhibited  m  the  various  conduct  of  the  Most 
High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only  will  be  select* 
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L;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  on  this  occasion,  to 
fend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length.     The  scheme  of 
scourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 
1st.  Summarily,  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine  wisdom^  as 
't  commonly  insisted  on  ;  and 

9dly«  More  particularly^  some  others,  which  have  been  less  the  o(- 
cts  of  mublic  attention  ;  or  which,  at  least,  I  have  seen  either  very 
Mltj  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others. 

lat.  Itkall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifcations  of  the  divine 
Isdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the  Aea- 
iHs  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with  the 
"eatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplative  men  have 
(garded  the  illusti-ious  objects,  presented  to  us  m  this  great  field 
'  observation,  as  eminently  indicating  the  wisdom  of  God.  O  givt 
anks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  ; 
ho  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  made  great  lights  ;  the  Sun 

rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  his  met' 
f  endwreth  for  ever.  The  Lord  by  wisdom,  saith  Solomon,  hath 
nmded  the  earth  ;  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens* 
"Hun  he  prepared  the  heavens,  says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the 
oice  of  the  same  writer,  /  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the 
ice  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modem 
stronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which  it 
ould  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
le  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
'ere  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not  the 
ict,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many  re- 
pects  perplexed  ana  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we  dis- 
em  the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  greater 
lan  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system.  All 
lese  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their  com- 
ion  centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  light,  regu- 
irity,  and  harmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  me  means 
f  sustaining  it ;  food,  raiment,  warmdi,  and  activity ;  and  their 
onsequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment*  This  amazing  scene  ot 
ronders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  u  in  a 
ense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems,  diffused  th^lneh- 
tut  the  boundless  expansion;  and  repeated  with  a  similar  disomy 
f  divine  wisdom  in  their  regularity,  harmony,  and  beauty.  Even 
n  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess,  that  in  this  scene  there  is 
.  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  just  such  things,  as,  in 
he  view  of  the  numan  mind,  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  most  per* 
ect  operations  of  the  most  pertect  wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  tfu  Seasons^  intimately  connected  with  this 
ubject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of  ih« 
ame  magoificence ;  and  an  exhibitioQ,  not  lesft  affectmg,  of  the 
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lame  gloriouB  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the  eaith, 
are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuiti  Summer  and 
Winter,  Seed-time  and  HarvesL  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  lA 
attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  divine  Hand 
proviaes,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seasons,  fcH*  the 
ply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  distresses,  and  the  unint 
succession  of  our  enjojrments.  A  child  needs  not  to  be  ^ 
fliat  all  creiUures  wait  upon  God^  that  he  may  give  them  ^ 
m  dot  season  ;  and  thai  he  opens  his  hand^  and  satisfies 
every  living  thing. 

I^arly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  that,  fty  which 
l&e  world  enjoys  the  vidssihide  of  day  and  night.  The  diurnal  ro> 
taticHi  of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  furnishes 
to  all  its  parts  an  eciual  enjovment  of  these  two  great  affections  of 
our  f^lobe ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected  with  the  same 
position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a  regular  sttccession, 
over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the  poles*  By  the  daj, 
pian  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  business  of  life ;  and 
bv  die  night  is,  at  tne  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  fiiniisli- 
ea  with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest,  it  ousht  to  be  remarkedi 
that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of  Ught,  and  me  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  every  mominr 
and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  and 
withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  mdual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  deliffhtful,  is  at  ihe  same  time  die  oidy  manner^ 
in  which  it  could  be  comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  dod, 
and  in  my  view  jusdy,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green  f  a  colom 
eminendy  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

k  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  mm  and  animaUf  there 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  ^  The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnishea,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily  in- 
spection, and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measaie 
unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approbation  merely, 
but  amazement.  A  single  plant  produces  yearly  a  great  nunAef  ef 
seeds  ;  so  many  as  to  furnish,  in  tne  ordinary  course  of  pnovidence, 
abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  contmed 
throiydiout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.  As  a  further  secu- 
rity, these  seeds  are^  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probabiBhr 
universally,  incorruptible,  when  lodged  beiow  the  depth,  withm  sMA 
vegetaHon  nrings  ;  notwithstanding  they  are  so  easily  disaoittbie 
above  that  fimit.  By  the  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  uA 
abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasitt^ 
ed  in  the  earth  for  long  periods  of  time ;  whence  by  deep  ploughiiff 
^^ng,  and  odi^  means,  they  are  brought  again  widiin  die  regiai 

veffetadou)  and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.   I 

'Vc  been  satyu:lMily  m«inMd  ^  die  vegetation  of  seeds,  wli^ 
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had  in  this  inanner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  twe 
hundred  years.  71u  diffusion  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  <Ae 
earth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more  won* 
derfuU  Such  seeds  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more  ob- 
vious means  $  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seccis  of  firuits : 
aNr^commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed 
.in  Aik  A^ooofl^hs  whithersoever  they  rove;  and  are  ultimately 
^-  phmK  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  countries,  but  also 
^tiiijllfjiidiiHinil  regions.  Otners,  of  considerable  weight,  are  lodged 
peniliiiisntly  in  a  large  and  light  husk ;  which,  together  with  the 
seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has  become 
ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts.  Others,  still, 
are  ¥ringed,  and  feathered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  waft- 
ed in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  country. 
A  young  gentleman,  once  in  my  presence  examining  a  seed  of  a 
particular  Kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautifiil  feather  thus  adher- 
ing to  it,  was  so  struck  with  diis  contrivance  for  the  dispersion  of 
such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^^  The  man  must  be  a 
brute,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  necessary  and  usefid  things  are  also^  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused;  while  those  which  are  less  in- 
teresting to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary.  Food, 
raiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Gold  and  gems, 
wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  places.  Wheat  and 
grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more  soils  and 
climates  than  anv  other.  Water  and  air  exist  throughout  the 
world ;  and  are  placed  beyond  the  control  of  man.  Could  any 
one  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements,  he  would  pos- 
sess an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of  those  regions, 
to  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  useful  for  food,  or 
other  important  purposes  of  man,  are  multiplied  easily  to  any  ex- 
tent. Fish,  which  mrnish  so  considerable  a  part  of  hunm  suste- 
nance, multiply,  in  a  sense,  endlessly.  Other  animal|||f^0f  inferior 
use,  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very  modeitUe  increase. 
The  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the  change  of  climate.  When 
removed  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  becomes  thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when 
to  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin,  coarse,  and  cool.  Without  these 
changes,  the  animals  thus  removed  would  be  unable  to  live. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  ofmamre  astonishing  exhilritions  of 
wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  As  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  different,  in  a  former  dis- 
conrse;  and  as  it  is  so  often  nsisted  on  by  others;  I  shall  dismiss  it 
with  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye,  says  Mchohan, 
were  w  other  arguments  for  die  existence  of  God  unknown,  or 
lost,  fTottld  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  self-restoring  power  of  our  oodies,  when  diseased,  or 
iroundedi  is  among  tne  moBt  cxtruiidiaHy  ei^denoes  of  this  attri- 
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3dly.  I  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibitions  of  the  Wttdom 
^Godj  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  specified. 

A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  founds  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  means  m    The 

S 'eat  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  unites  and  holds  together 
e  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds;  combines  in  one  Tast 
union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates  the  nADdons 
of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  the  Sun,  and  of  their  sbtelKteff  . 
round  the  planets ;  and  governs,  universally,  their  regularity  and>- 
harmony ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  from 
overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent 
of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance 
of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  regulates  the  motions  o( 
animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  mechanical  powers  and 
operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  most 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants.  The 
mean  here  is  one ;  the  ends  arc  innumerable :  and  the  influence  of 
the  mean  is  every  where  necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour.  Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye  with 
innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects;  sheltering, 
in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  the  blaze  of 
the  Sun;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes  of  weather; 
and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  of 
approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of  safety ;  become 
the  sources  of  ram,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains, brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  these,  the  earth  is  watered, 
enriched,  and  beautified ;  and  man  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all  animals  are  supplied 
with  justenance  and  enjoyment.  Water,  also,  is  not  only  the  gene- 
ral m^ijlshment,  but  the  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetaoles, 
and  a  ^pMnapal  one  of  all  animal  oodies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
moves  ixnJmKrable  machines  of  different  kinds,  abridges  in  a  won- 
. .  derful  degree  the  labour  of  man ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of 
unportant  purposes,  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved, 
is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  crystalizine  becomes  a  part  of 
the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  wodd 
be  uncomfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chymical,  medical, 
economical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this  way 
wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarging,  the 
comfort  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is  me  msis 
of  all  navigation ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge} 
possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  almofi 
innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  Ught,  are  the  meant; 
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as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Generally,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  few  elements,  to  which  all  material  suIk 
stances  have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the  bodies,  andt 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  operations,  whidr 
exist  in  the  material  world ;  and,  in  their  combination,  and  their 
efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of  their 
Create. 

2dly»  TTu  unceasing  and  universal  Variety^  introduced  into  th€ 
worts  of  Creation  and  Providence^  is  a  strong  exemplification  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

The  Creation  of  a  single  being,  or  the  production  of  a  sinele 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in  me 
creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity  to 
which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  resembling  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  were  two  or 
more  beings,  or  events,  exactly  like  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
existence  ^  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  enlarge  our  concept 
tions  of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  were  efiectuated.  Every  variety 
in  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character,  skill, 
and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator;  and,  where  we  understand  the 
end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness  also.      For  this,  as  one 

Seat  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  formed,  and  conducted,  all 
Ings  on  the  plan  of  universal  variety.  No  two  beings,  or  events, 
appear  precisely  alike.  The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass, 
and  the  particles  of  sand,  as  well  as  other  more  important  and 
more  complicated  objects,  exhibit,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  end- 
less diversity.  This  characteristic  extends  through  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  thewhole 
progress  of  events.  jf 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  n^He  seen 
something,  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  pearijjj^^ianncr, 
unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom,  of  thAmnitc  Mind. 
As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  presented  by  iff 
with  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and  conceptions 
of  Him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  firom  the  beginning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened  to  Intelligent  beings 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  the  diyine  cha- 
racter. By  the  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  uie  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he '  has  with  the  same 
wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  unceasing,  unwearied, 
and  delightfiiJ  study  of  his  works ;  which  are  only  displays  of 
himself.  Thus  an  effectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  is  made  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character;  on  which  alone  is  ulti- 
mately founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience. 
A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject,  <an  scarcely  Oadl 
to  exclaim,  O  Lord !  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all. 
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^|fliBatioii  m  relioiial  beings ;  and  thiB,  agBiin, » the  directory  of  al 

jHb  various  conducti    For  example,  if  me  features  of  tbe  hamaa 

.l|pe,  md  the  fieure  of  tlie  human  penon,  were  not  perpetually  va* 

.^MMis  I  we  coula  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor  distinguish 

fhlir  parents,  children,  friends,  net^boars,  or  enemies.    The jn^ 

1^.  would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  anckfis  n^ 

nocent  neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a  sirangec;    The 

parties  would  become  twins.    The  right  of  the  judge  himsdf  tosil 

upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted,  and  <Kttied;  and  the 

child  ot  a  beggar,  or  a  foreupier,  mij^  successfully  dispute  the 

title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawm  hw.    nere  the  varieties  even  of 

*■  the  kmmm%  voiet  to  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns 

of  mankind  would  be  imniediately  so  oerplexed,  and  distarbed,  as 

to  be  necessarilv  given  up.    Nor  coula  any  clue  befoundftojonde 

us  out  of  the  laoyrinth,  m  which  we  should  be  lost.    May,  u  die 

hMndmrifing  of  nun  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be  an 

«iid  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence ;  in  our  instruments  of 

€cmveyance  and  oUigation ;  in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and 

ofl&ce :  in  pobUc  aiMl  private  records;  and,  in  a  won^ in  evoy 

4lun£  which  was  the  woik  of  the  pen.    From  these  few  inatances, 

we  warn,  what  indeed  ink;ht  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  olhenL 

die  supreme  wisdom,  witn  which  this  variety  has  been  iatroduosi 

into  the  creation  of  God. 

3dly.  The  dhiu  Wisdom  %$  eminmUy  canqncuam  in  tmroaimg 
ever  the  CWofion  cerium  kindij  and  degrees^  of  Sestmkkmeemi 
VmformUjf, 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  difler  Asm 
eac||^>ther.    It  is  stiU  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importaaoei 

uctensivejieries  of  resemblances,  every  whsve  dtf- 
»s  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  haiw  tpt' 
resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logicians 
a  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under  irhi^ 
^^  the  oi^Mlof  our  percq>tion  are  arranged.  Were  thcnsM 
.Iftuch  resemblance,  diere  cornd  be  no  such  arrangement:  aad^ 
were  there  no  such  anwM^ement,  we  should  scarcely  know  aar 
thing  beyond  tUI  present  omect.  Our  knowledge  is  composed  » 
most  entirely  of  general  trutns ;  and  every  such  truth  is  a  propo- 
sition, debkiring  whatis  true  concerning  a  vast  nun^xr  of  tDdSri* ' 
duals*  One  ffeaerypruth,  therefbire,  contains  all  the  knowMbe^ 
whidb  would  ne  colmyed  by  a  number  of  propositioos,  ded[|aif 
the  same  thing,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  » 
eluded.  But,  if  we  oould  not  arrange  individual!  into  suchclsnsfl, 
or  sorts,  e^eiy  proposition,  wbich  we  formed,  must  be  of  the  Uni^ 
which  Ic^ioians  call  singdar,  or  mast  respect  one  individual  m^i 
and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or  learned,  by  swans  flf  at, 
but  vriiat  fesjptctieA  merely  that  individual.  Of  coune,  evmra^ 
.'^Ipnite  <rf  every  odwr  indimial  must  still  i)e  ieamed  anew.    Tbr. 
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mirititude  of  sueh  propositions,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
press what  is  now  declared  by  one  general  truth,  would  in  a  shoij^ 
time  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strength,  of  the  min(i|^ 
and  fatigue  it  to  listkssness  and  despair.     Men  woul4,  in  this  case^" 
always  be  children ;  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
But,  if  there  were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity ;  there  could, 
as  I  have  remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.     Pfo  general 
propositions  could  be  made ;   and  no  general  truths  exist :  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.     Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infiatnts  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  the  differ' 
ences  which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  charac* 
tcr  boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for  ever  \ 
so  by  their  wftiformity  and  resemblance  he  has  enabled  us  to  know 
it;  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intellectual 
improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consummate  Wis- 
dom. 

4thly.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com* 
munication  of  language  to  mankind. 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts  to 
each  other,  and  record  them  for  fiersonal,  and  common  use-  If 
we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  other ;  they  must  of  course 
bo  confined  to  our  own  basoms ;  and  each  man  would  know  noth- 
ing except  wliat  he  gained  from  his  own  observation.  His  charac- 
ter and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very  imperfectly  imagined 
by  us.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he  must  be  sunk  far  beUnr 
the  state  of  a  savage ;  and  dwindle  into  a  character^  incapaldbof 
existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilderness,  fancifully  sy tied  a  sfdfeof 
nature.  Even  the  acquisitions,  which  he  would  make  inJUMftua* 
tion,  he  could  not  leave  behind  him  ;  but,  however  in^HH,  must 
carry  them  with  him  to  the  grave.  Every  generation,  *  successive  4 
^nerations  could  exist,  would  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers 
;gan ;  and  not  an  improvement  would  be  made  in^the  affairs  of 
men.  Bacon  and  Kewton^  Locke  and  Berkelu^  Addison  and  John* 
ton,  would  then  be  distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we  now 
mark  a  shrewder  ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind^od  has  enabl/^d 
us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  dc'^'j^iis; 
to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  oenefit  of  our  posterity  ;  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and  anffmng,  of  common 
safety  and  happiness ;  to  spread  the  same  sentiments  and  improve* 
ments,  over  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a  world ;  to  embark  in  »  sin* 
gle,  useful,  and  great  design,  all  whose  labours  are  necessary  to  tite 
accomplishment ;  to  publish  systems  of  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  common  rights,  and  the  effectuation  of  the  common  dutiis ; 
Vol.  I.  SO 
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(p  unite  nations  in  die  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  de- 
i fence  ;  to  control  the  vast  concerns  of  empires;  to  preserve,  and 
enlarge,  the  science  of  preceding  ages  ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  through  the  habitable  worM ;  to  advance  knowledge  and 
virtue  on  this  earth  towards  the  Millennial  standard ;  and  to  prepare 
endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  ana  gioiy* 
In  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal 
and  indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bear  of  tne  wisdom  of  God  I 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated  it, 
is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early  ckUd* 
hood :  the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it  should 
be  learned.     Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period  with  fat 
less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.     At  the^same  time, 
the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  possess  an  appel* 
Jative,  or  common  nature ;  so  as  to  denote  the  kinds  and  sorts  of 
things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  individual  beings  and 
events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under  one  conunon  name. 
Thus  die  noun,  Man,  denotes  all  men ;  the  adjective,  Goody  denotes 
that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ;  the  participle.  Loving^  sieni- 
fies  the  exercise  of  that  affection  in  every  case ;  the  verb,  Jwe, 
includes  all  exertions  of  hatred ;  and  the  adverb,  Swiftly^  indicatei 
a  rapid  progress  wherever  it  exists.     Hence,  as  in  the  tormer  case 
we  are  enabled  to  conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  language  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak 
of  them  clearly.     A  few  words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
press an  immense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  per- 
plexity or  confusion.     Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ; 
WCfds  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  of 
cdttiinunicatioti  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
blcFy^mat  they  should  be  either  learned  or  remembered.     Nothing, 
but  flfeJuDiliarity  of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the 
wondentiiNrisdom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  7%e  wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seen  in  cofistihding  Ofu 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  tentt,  Moral  Agent^  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  1  in- 
tend a  real  agent^  a  being  whose  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions^ 
are  his  ovm.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminendj 
composed. 

By  forming  such  aeents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has  made 
beings,  capable,  witn  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinciding,  and 
co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable  and  excellent 
purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resemblance  to  himself, 
can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design,  and  act ;  and  all  this, 
to  great  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  they  are  capable  of  unde^ 
standing,  in  some  good  degree,  his  character,  designs,  dispensa- 
tions, law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  and  excellence  discov- 
ered in  them  alL    These  also,  and  Him  as  the  Author  of  thm^ 
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they  are  capable  of  r^arding  with  wonder,  veneration,  and  love. 
Him  they  are  capable  of  worshipping,  and  obeying.  To  eadb 
other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  extend  every  useful 
thought,  every  amiable  affection,  and  every  beneficent  action ;  and 
can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  improvement,  worth,  and 
happiness.  In  forming  these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in 
many  respects  gloriously  manifested.  Particularly,  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolencCi 
and  of  dhrecting  this  disposition  by  their  understanding  to  an  un- 
ceasing variety  of  desiraole  and  useful  purposes ;  as  tney  are  ca- 
pable of  promoting  their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  each  other;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glori- 
fying him,  and  of  possessing  the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  hap- 
piness, which  result  from  all  these  as  causes;  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things,  which  i  have  men- 
tioned :  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  &ct  oecome,  delightful  ob- 
jects both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of  God.  All 
these  things,  also,  they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  pro- 
gress throughout  eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God 
&s  made  ror  himself  a  kingdom  supremelv  glorious  and  divine; 
composed  of  subjects,  whom  his  eye  rejgards  with  infinite  compla* 
cency ;  to  whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  b^mty ; 
who,  as  a  vast  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun,  the  boundless  beautv  and  elory  of  theur  Creator ;  and 
whom  his  voice  with  awful  but  delightml  accents  pronounces  to  be 
a  work  wcnrthy  of  Jehovah. 

My  audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two  jgreat 
manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been  alteged 
by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  mscussion ;  (At 
KtatmpUon  of  mankind^  and  the  Ward  of  God.  These  are,  beyond 
a  question,  me  prime  exhibitions  of  this  Attribute.  The  W4rd  rf 
Ood  is  called  bv  itself  the  Word  of  Wisdom  ^  the  Oospel  m  vastly 
declared  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God.  By  the  same  illustiioiis  title,  is 
Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  disclose  the  nmmfold  Wit* 
dom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption,  is  ex* 

Eressly  asserted  to  be  the  end^  for  which  all  things  were  created. 
iut  there  is  not  opportunity,  at  this  time,  to  exftibit  either  of 
these  subjects  in  sucn  a  light,  as  they  both  indispensably  demand. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  Providence  penmt,  I  may  consider 
them  at  large. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  produced  in  this  discourse, 
although  a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and  daily 
existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  full  conviction,  an  afiecting  sense,  of  the  Wisdom  ofGod, 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the  several 
diicoursei  conceming  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all  sab- 
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JBCtSj  tb«  Eiistenee,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  ikall  conclude 
|hU  Sennoi). 

}  When  we.  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
nave  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given ;  we  cannot,  I 
$ilik,  fidl  to  ezckum,  How  ftrtai  ana  glorious  a  being  is  God! 

1  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  lo  make 
po  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  \  and  considered  this  vast 
SHbfectf  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and  Revelatioik 
what  an  amaring  character  is  here  manifested  to  our  view!  Jbho* 
VAB,  the  self-«xistent,  eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent,  omniscienti 
dniigh^,  and  independent ;  the  only  gocd,  iust,  &ilhful,  tme,  mcr- 
cifid,  and  wise ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  the  Benefactor,  and  the 
RuleTi  oi  all  things :  to  wAem  bt  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  What  a 
Character!  what  a  Being,  is  this !  How  do  all  cieaturta  ia  his  pre- 
fence,  and  in  comparison  widt  his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink 
iQto  nothing,  and  become  justly  comUed  to  him,  at  less  thmn  notkimg 
Und  vdnitg  I  How  truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does  he  say, 
Imi^f  0na  thre  i$  none  else!  How  wonderful  a  Cause  muat  He  be, 
6ani  whom  all  things  are  derived !  How  divine  an  Architect  aiost 
Jle  be,  who  with  his  finger  laid  the  fanndaiion  of  the  emrAi  and 
Wtfl  his  stories  m  the  masens}  How  amazing  a  Ruler,  who  doth 
stceording  to  his  will  m  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  among  the  taAa^ 
Uttmtsiff  the  earthy  whosehand  none  can  stay;  and  to  wham  nets* 
tng  may  say,  What  doest  thouf  How  exalted  a  BenefticCor,  toAs 
givelh  wUo  all  J  /t/e  and  Inreath,  and  alt  things  !  How  perfect  a  Ood, 
who  conducts  his  immense  kin^om  along  the  ages  of  elemityi 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happiness,  and  perfection  ( 

How  infinitely  different  is  tne  Jbhovah  of  the  Scriptives  firom 
the  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  ^  Philosophy,  and  of  InfideliCy!  How 
aMfW  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  manv  passions  pollute,  mm  many 
ticvdefoim,  these  objects  of  man^s  device,  applause,  and  homage! 
ill  of  (Ami  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make  them  are  nke 
wnto  them^sitid  so  is  every  one  thatputteth  his  trust  in  them*  J%tn 
is  none  of  them,  that  considereth  m  his  heart ;  in  none  of  them  is 
there  kneadedge  air  understanding.  Jliey  feed  on  ashes  ;  a  deeeiv' 
stf  heart  hath  turned  them  aside,  that  they  cannot  deliver  their  sasls^ 
i^r  say.  Is  there  not  a  He  in  our  right  hands  ?  lAfi  up  your  eyes  on 
Ugh,  and  behold,  Who  hath  created  these  things  f  Who  hrmweth 
asd  their  hoH  by  nrnmbet?  Who  calleth  them  all  by  names  ?  Whs 
hath  n^easured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span  f  Who  hath  con^ehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
f»  a  fneasursf  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  ^ 
ahtdaace.^ 

But  tfaou^  O  Zton  /  thegt  brktgest  good  tidings,  lift  tgf  thy  vewe; 
and  rejoice  with  jou  and  singi^ng^  Thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  Viy  God.  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
imd!,  smd  hie  arm  shaU  ruh  for  Aim.  Behold,  his  reward  is  wiUi 
hOmyassd  hiemelkirfofishifil^l   Sh  shatt  fked his  jl^k  tike  s$  okf- 
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herd  ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom.  For  tkus  saith  the  tBgh  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteih  eter- 
mty^  whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  ;  with 
him  also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit^  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble  J  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite.  For  I  wilt  not 
contend  for  ever^  neither  will  I  be  alvmys  wroth  :  for  the  spirit  should 
fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Chcrubun,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities  and 
Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so  great,  as 
to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever  and  ever.  With  won- 
der, awe,  adoration,  and  transport,  they  surround  his  throne,  veil 
lAetr  faces,  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not  day  nor  night, 
crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who 
mrt,  and  who  art  to  come. 

If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angek ;  their  employments, 
their  views,  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  same. 
No  Polytheists,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  disgraced 
the  human  name.  To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  our  understand- 
ing is  necessary.  A  mere  chanee  of  disposition  would  convert  this 
world  into  one  great  temple  of  J ehovah ;  in  which  one  faith  would 
command  and  control,  and  one  worship  ascend,  as  the  odow  of 
sweet  incense,  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  on  the  hearts,  the  lips^ 
the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  great  family  of  Adam. 
Every  neart  would  glow  with  love  and  rapture ;  and  every  hill  and 
valley  become  vocsu  with  praise.  In  all  nis  wonderful  works,  God 
would  be  sought  and  seen,  acknowledged,  and  glorified.  Every 
being  and  event  would  be  viewed  only  as  a  manifestation  of  Goa ; 
and  the  universe  contemplated  as  a  vast  picture,  exhibiting,  in  forms 
and  varieties  innumerable,  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevolence 
and  amiableness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  Jehovah. 
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duinlhi  even  Umi  At  dotik. 

In  this  passage  ot  Scripture,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mmd^  or  will 
of  God,  %8  one,  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  homed;  and 
ihat  all  Ue  dictatesj  or  destresj  are  carried  by  htm  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  wbzi  he  chooses.  As  Us  mind  is 
onchangeable,  and  but  one ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  diat  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things  were  on- 
ginated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God ;  so  it  is 
^ain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  his  plmore* 
Tliis  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contamed  in  the  text: 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  m  exact  accordm^ 
miih  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The  Decrees, 
ofOod. 

Before  I  bej^n  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  subject 
has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  controversy, 
than  this.  By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very 
numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,  denied  in  fbnn.  The 
things,  which  have  been  written  concerning  it  with  heat  uid  obsti- 
jaacy,  would  fill  many  volumes.  It  has  been  asserted  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  divine  character,  and  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agen- 
ey.  Those,  who  have  holden  the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by 
their  antagonists  with  denying  the  free  agency  of  God  lumselt; 
aad  with  introducing  into  tne  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  Fate,  and  making  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny, 
the  ultimate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  thmgs.  At  the  same 
time,  kifiSM  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  humjin  hopes  in  mid- 
night darimess ;  and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  efibrt  of  man  to 
b^me  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the  hn- 
Biaif  miinl,  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.  This  appears  often 
in  the  conduct  of  tnose,  who  believe  it ;  many  of  whom  seem  de- 
sirous, that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought  into  the 
desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  converse  con- 
,eeming  it ;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  contemplation. 
It  must  be  acknofwledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indiscreet- 
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Iv  handled,  both  in  Sennops,  and  in  other  discourses.  As  many 
things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse ;  and  many 
others  ue  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding ;  so  it  wiu 
be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investigation,  disputants 
will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many  Uiings,  which  are 
neither  satis&ctorily  evinced,  maturely  considered,  nor  well  under- 
stood, by  themselves ;  and  extend  their  inquiries  to  many  other 
things,  about  which  inquisition  is  fruitless,  because  (fiscovery  is  im- 
practicable. 7%e  bounds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  hu- 
man race,  are  fixed ;  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass.  They  are, 
however,  distant  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  investi- 
gation so  ample,  as  to  allow  of  the  utmost  employment  of  the 
p'eatest  talents.  Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them 
IS  unwise ;  both  because  it  is  vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that 
time,  which  mieht  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within  our  reach. 

But,  if  the  TOCtrine,  which  I  have  stated,  is  true ;  if  it  is  a  doc- 
trine revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  foil  to  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God :  and  is  prof  table  for  doctrine^  for 
reproof  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  usefiil,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  very  firequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit*  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  every  conj^regation  must  be  regarded,  as 
being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageously  of  such  a 
suligect  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say  the  least, 
would  &il  of  being  instructed ;  and,  if  not  instructed,  would  pro- 
bably be  bewildered.  At  the  same  time,  though  firequently  assert- 
ed. It  is  very  litde  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  exclamation :  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  wavs  past  finding  out! 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this  doc- 
trine into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  I  have  just  finished  a  series 
of  Sermons  on  the  Being,  ana  Perfections,  of  God.  His  decrees,  or 
counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  inq^uiry  in  a  system,  professedly 
comprising  all  the  unportant  doctnnes  of  Theology.  That  the 
doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and  scriptural, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  such  a 
system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  believe^Or  those 
who  disbelieve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  The  controversies  about  it,  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  several  disputants,  prove  tbas  point  beyond 
any  necessity  of  debate. 

in  considering  this  doctrine,  I  shall  attempt, 

I.  To  explain  ii  ; 

II.  To  prove  it;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objectiofm,  commonly  made  against  it. 
,     I.  I  shall  atUa/^t  to  •xplain  this  doctrine^ 


o 


^        inucuBs  or  wk^  [Mr  Mr.- 

ThU  is  pecialisriy  necemrj ;  becavse,  if  I  mistake^  not,  bodi  ito 
ana  eneoiaes  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the  Ktaaner, 
m  which  Ihey  have  rqaoeaeated  the  doctrine,  and  each  others'  opi^ 

•iona.  . 

It  haa  been  firequendv  said,  limi  ike  Dterttt  of  Ood  are  ike  con-  w 
$$fmm:$  ^  Hm  ibiov<M%i,  mi  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  eonse' 
fHflfiee  of  ki»  decreet :  and  it  is  asked,  kern  ii  is  posMte^  thai  Chi 
shmddf^rdcs^  As  exmtemee  rfangf  things  wUil  he  has  decreed^  that 
ii  thanid  sm^  This  phraseola«y,  if  applied  to  men,  or  other  finite 
bdnesy  laighi  be  correct.  Such  beings  usually  consider ;  then  de-  ' 
tcrmme ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  applicable  to  their  natnre  and  ch^ 
emoAtanoes,  feeesee,  or  fioreknow,  the  event.  But,  when  applied 
Id  God,  it  is  aecessarily  errcmeous..  In  the  divine  Mind,  succes- 
sion is  in^xissible.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  bv 
which  God  knows  any  or  all  things ;  another  fcrflowin^  it,  by  which 
ka  dettnaines  their  existence;  and  then  another,  by  whicb  he 
fiorduows,  that  they  will  exist.  Whatever  exists  in  the  divine 
Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-etemally,  with  all  other  things 
which  exist  in  it.  God,  in  this  respect,  is  no  more  the  subject  of 
vmriablenessj  or  ang  shadow  if  turning,  than  in  other  respects. 
MQiatever  is  intenidied  by  knowledge,  Cmreknowledge,  or  decrees, 
all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-existent.  St.  Paid  exhibits 
this  suliject  in  a  happier  manner.  fVhom  he  foreknew,  says  this 
Apostle,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  he  cor^ormed  to  the  image  effd$ 
Son.  By  this  declaration,  we  are  not  to  umlerstand,  that  the  pre- 
destination, spoken  of,  fiiUowed  the  fcMreknowledge,  any  more  mn 
that  the  forelmowlecke  followed  Ifce  predestination.  The  Aposde 
says.  Wham  Heforemew,Mi,  After  He  had  forekncnm  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseol<^  is  adopted  merely  in 
eoD^scensioD  to  human  infiriDity  •  and  £it  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  things  as  they  exist  m  the  order  of  nature  and  not  in 
the  order  x>f  tknc:  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
diat  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  med, 
hito  very  serious  errots.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine  Hind, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one ;  and  there 
never  waa  a.  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible  moment,  hi 
which  it waa  sot  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

ne  dimmaof  Qod  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  spttial;  die 
speici#deciaei  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or  re- 
jectionv  of  Mankind ;  and  the  general'  decrees,  those  which  respect 
adwr  dkings.  This  laajj^uage  iSf  also,  in  my  view  erroneous ;.  and 
leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  consequences.  There 
is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  several 
decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
except  either  numerically,  or  6y  means  of  the  objects,  which  Mey  r«- 
'.  Nor  ii  there  any  more  specialty  pertaintng  to  one  of  diem 
to  another.    God  wilts,  or  chooses,  the  existence,  conversion, 
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or  salvation,  of  a  man^  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  rain, 
with  a  volition  in  every  sense  metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature, 
the  same*  The  strict  truth  is,  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it 
JDigbt  be  as  properly  called  state^  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to 
ue  existence  01  all  things. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  frequently  styled  eternal.  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  ^temal :  viz^ 
they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapable  of  being  compared,  me- 
taphysically, with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense  they 
are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence  eternally 
present ;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of  the  divine 
mind. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign.  In  ex- 
plaining this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  decree- 
mg,  &c.,  becatise  he  tdHIs,  chooses^  or  pleases ^  &c. :  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  whatever 
sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are  no  such  de- 
crees. Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneously.  To  say, 
that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without 
meaning.  It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  oe  the  cause 
of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, than  a  being.  This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
equally  true  of  the  fnal,  as  of  the  efficient  cause.  Nothing  can 
be  the  end,  for  wmch  itself  exists.  The  assertion  is  also  inju- 
rious to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or  decreeing, 
without  any  reason  and  to  no  end.  This  conduct  in  men,  if 
we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme:  it  can 
therefore  never  be  imputable  to  the  only  wise  God,  The  Decrees, 
and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  the  true  and  Scriptural 
sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will^  independently  and 
irresistibly  ;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  mattirs^  any 
farther  than  he  pleases.  Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  wills  nothing 
witfiout  the  best  reason^  whether  the  reason  be  disclosed  to  his 
creatures,  or  not.  Real  glorv  to  himself,  and  real  good  to  his  cre- 
ation, not  otherwise  attainable,  furnish  the  Reason  of  the  divine 
choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or  motions  of  an  insect, 
or  the  conversation  and  salvation  of  a  man.  The  kind,  the  d^ffree, 
the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are  either  wholly,  or  partially, 
unknown  to  us :  but  the  good  is  always  in  view,  and  always  the 
reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  word,  and  others  derived  from  it, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  reference  to  God. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  s,  particular  determination^  or  sentence^ 
concerning  a  particular  thir^^  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no  instance,  that 

feneral  determination,  or  system  of  determinations,  usually  denoted 
y  this  term  in  Theologicad  discussions.    In  the  New  Testament, 
Vol.  I.  31 
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the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all.    Whenerer  the 
subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  words 
eounself  purpose^  ckoictj  pleasure,  will,  or  some  other  equivalent 
WOTds,  are  employed  to  express  it.    These  words  are,  in  my  vieiriL 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject,  tb^H 
the  word  decrees  ;  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more  just  concept 
tions  of  its  nature. '  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  I  shall  ezprm 
my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner.     What  is  commonh  miendei 
i|y  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or  pleasure,  of  the  mvineMittdf 
eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  art 
brought  into  being. 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  qow 
attempt, 

II.  To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  f 
and 

9dly.  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denying  it. 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the  doc* 
trine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  nnite,  beings  began  to  exist ;  and  of 
course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  except 
God.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  their 
existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  from  him  in 
some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  my  view,  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  etemaltj/  and 
perfectly  known  to  God. 

By  this  I  intend  alike  all  things  possible,  as  well  as  actual ;  and 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  operations,  of  all;  together  with  all  np- 
posable  connexions,  dependencies,  and  relations.  I  mean  also,  that 
these  were  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely  compre- 
hensive and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  divine  Mind ;  so  that  notmnr 
pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree,  unperceivea 
m  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also,  as  being  abso- 
lutely one  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  began ;  it  will  never 
terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  m  the  least  degree 
ehaneed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and 
has,  1  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter. 

3.  h  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent,  e 
foundation  for  pr^erence,  or  choice.  I 

1^  this  f  intend,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  were  thus  known 
bv  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more  desira- 
\^ ;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable.  This,  I  presume,  cannot 
*^  denied.    It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things 

''^  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased,  could  crea^? 
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tre  nroch  lesi  desirable,  and  certainli^  so,  even  in  the  vieiHr  of  such 
minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  wmch  he  has  actually  created. 
Beyond  this,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that 

I  any  things,  which  we  can  imagine,  are  absolutely  undesirable ; 
ifl  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought  into  existence,  be  incalcu* 
biy  noxious  to  the  universe.     That  an  individual  man,  for  exam- 
ple, should  possess  the  strength  of  an  elephant^  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger,  the  sight  and  wings  of  an  eade,  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
fiend ;  or  that  another  individual  shoula  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  elements,  with  the  spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a  fiend ; 
would  be  things  absolutely  &tal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 
That  the  Apostles,  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  fraudulent  and 
impious  spirit  of  Voltaire^  would,  as  everv  sober  man  must  neces- 
sarily see,  have  been  a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind. 
These  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions 
more,  imaginable  even  by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Should  It  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  Ifure 
were  fnanjf  equally  desirable  ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  no 
foundation  for^a  choice ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gratuitously,  and 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true.     Should  the  person  who  says  it, 
intend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exacthr  alike, 
and  only  numerically  different;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed,  is  to  create  only  one  of 
iheee  timUar  things,  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  only.     If  this  be 
the  thing  intended,  I  answer ;  that  he  amuses  himseli  with  words ; 
for  as  tSe  things  differ  only  numericallv,  one  of  them,  when  cre- 
ated, is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  of  these  images,  and  no  more 
of  one  than  of  anv  other;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  nature, 
and  operations,  of  them  all,  is  completely  realized  in  the  existence 
of  one.     But,  if  the  object  of  choice  intended  be,  whether  only  one 
or  more  than  one,  of  these  similar  beings  shall  be  created;  tnen  I 
answer ;  that  the  objector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  founda- 
tion for  a  preference :  the  cases  now  differing  from  each  other,  as 
an  unit  differs  from  two,  three,  or  mere  ;  or  a  single  man  from  mang  / 
a  diflference  not  only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important, 
to  any  supposable  degree.     Should  it  be  said,  that  things  nmm  dif* 
fet  m  some  minute  particulars,  and  yet  furnish  no  solid  fommMian 
for  a  preference :  1  reply,  that  it  cannot  be  wisely,  or  wantMtably, 
said.  We,  indeed,  may  not,  and  usually  do  not,  perceive  wl^  tilings, 
differiM  very  little,  admit  of  such  a  preference ;  but  to  the  intuitive, 
and  aliUcomprehensive,  view  of  God,  a  litde  difference  between 
two  things  may,^  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispensations,  be  such 
m  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  so  diverse^  as  to  ren^ 
dfer  one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  ^diolly  noxious.    Few 
differences  can  be  itiore  minute,,  or  triflino,  to  the  human  eye,  thad 
tlie  existence  of  one  hair  mone,  or  one  kss,  6n  the  human  bead. 
yet  God  bafrinfonned  us,  that  tbese  are  dl  numbered  br  him;  aiia 
that  be  tees  a  reason  for  preferring  tha  Aumber  actuaU|[  aiistiiif. 
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But  slimild  it  be  gr^ntjeA,  that  thinga^  materialUf  difftrk^^txii^ 
big  in  any  numbers,  and  making  up,  in  several  instancesy  comphU 
and  diverse  systems,  or  universes,  may  yet  be  equally  desirable  in  * 
vteiv  of  God :  I  answer  further,  that,  in  this  case,  the  object  of  i  ' 
wwUdbe  to  create  one  of  these  systems,  and  carry  it  into  cm 
execution;  and,  it  being  perfecdy  indifferent  which  of  them  s] 
be  brought  into  being,  tnere  would  nothing  remain  to  be  resob 
on,  bui  the  act  of  creating.  That,  which  was  begun  in  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  would  thenceforth  for  this  very  reason  be 
preferable  to  the  others,  and  be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3.  J%is  foundation  for  choice  cannot  but  be  perfectly  known  to 
Ood. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  (]|uestioned  by  any  person,  who  admits 
the  doctrine  under  the  precedmg  head,  and  plamly  cannot,  but  in 
defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  TTuit  Ood  cannot  bui  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
#kmr«9  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  of  no  others. 

Tne  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  benevolence  of  God  is 
boundless  and  perfect.  It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  desire, 
and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevolence,  to 
desire  the  existence  of  perfect  eood ;  and  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, to  desire  the  existence  of  infinite  good;  or,  in  other  words^ 
of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.-  I^  therefore,  the  existence 
of  an^  thing  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  it,  because 
its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perfect  good ;  which  is  the  jiu- 
preme  object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevolence.  The  existence  of 
any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon  the  whole,  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  good,  which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by 
contributing  to  the  existence,  or  by  being  itself  a  part,  of  that 
good.  It  is,  therefore,  completely  evident,  that  God  cannot  but 
nave  chosen  the  existence  of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upon 
the  whole  desirable. 

5.  T%is  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  only  dhiu 
^in^JCy^  0>nd  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The  energy  of  a  mind  is  its  will;  and  this  is  synonymous  with 
its  choice,  generally  understood  ;  each  act  of  the  will,  being  no  other 
than  an  act  of  choice.  What  is  thus  true  of  every  finite  miiid, 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  Infinite  Mind,  there 
are  no  successive  acts  of  choice  ;  but  one  universal  and  unchange- 
able pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  every  thing.  It  is  metaphjrsic- 
ally  proper  to  say,  that  God  wills  all  things  into  existence  ;  or  that 
they  are  produced  by  his  choice ;  in  the  fiill  sense,  in  which  any 
%ffect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its  efficient  cause.  This  I  sujqpoie 
will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  beings  is  concerned* 
The  only  Question  will  orobably  respect  events  ;  and  particulaily 
fliose,  wfaicn  are  called  the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creaiures^ 
^^'^^  respect  to  these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  no  difference, «« to 
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the  truth  of  thi$  doctrine,  whatever  difference  it  may  make  as  to 
others,  whether  we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  be- 

»ings,  furnished  with  those  faculties,  which  enable  them  to  act  in  any 
l^en  manner,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  really  act 
PPthat  manner ;  or  whetuer  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  existence 
of  their  actions  immediately.  The  pleasure,  or  choice,  of  God, 
in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  the  existence  of  these 
beings,  and  of  their  faculties.  With  these  faculties,  these  beings, 
of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without  any  necessity,  except 
what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  a  given  manner  in  every 
case.  All  the  actions,  of  which  they  will  thus  be  the  subjects, 
were,  antecedendy  to  the  existence  of  the  beings  in  question,  per; 
fecdy  discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects  of  his  choice  or  preference. 
He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence  such  beings,  possessed  of  such 
feculties,  as  he  knew  would  certainly  give  birth  to  the  existence  of 
their  actions.  Although,  therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  that  their 
actions  should  be  the  result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct  exer- 
tion of  his  own  ;  it  is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  such  be- 
ings, possessed  of  such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that 
they  would  be  the  authors  of  such  actions ;  and  that  the  actions 
would  exist.  As,  therefore,  he  chose,  that  beings,  who,  he  certain- 
ly knew,  would  perform  these  actions,  should  exist ;  it  is  evident, 
that  he  also  chose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the  actions 
themselves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  au* 
thor  of  sin;  I  answer,  for  the  present,  thatt(  makes  God  the  author 
of  a  universe,  in  which  he  knew,  that  sin  would  exist.  A  further  an- 
swer will  be  given,  when  this  subject  comes  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  third  head. 

6.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse. 

The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.  As  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiendy  illustrated  already,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  consideration. 
In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  sa^s,  My  counsel  shall  stand;  and  I  will  do 
all  my  pleasure.  This  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  complete  assertion 
of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  should  be  supposed,  that  there  are  thinn 
done,  and  existing,  in  the  universe,  which  are  withoui,  and  beyorS, 
the  counsel  of  God.  According  to  this  supposition,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  part  of  the  system  of  things  in  the  universe  was  not 
contrived  by  him ;  was  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  accom* 
plishedvnth  his  permission.  In  /^rataA  xliii.  13,  God  says,  I  will 
work;  and  who  shall  let  it?  and  in  Daniel  iv.  35,  it  is  declared.  He 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  thi 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto 
Mm,  What  doest  thou? 

In  both  these  passages,  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  possible  op- 
position, <jir  hindrance,  to  the  universal  agency  of  God ;  which  odc- 
ratcs  alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  in  bodi  according  to  m 
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will,  or  pleasure.    In  Rievelation  iv.  11,  J%e  four  tind  tweniy  el- 
ders j  fmingdown  before  Him,  that  sitteih  on  the  throne  in  the  hea- 
vensj  say,  Thou  art  worth/,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour^ 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thyoleasure  tiUuj 
are,  and  were  created.    In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  all  thidH 
were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God.    It  is  irresislibQ^ 
infenred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to  his  pleasure.    Ia 
Acts  XV.  18,  it  is  said,  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  (Af 
heginnmg  of  the  world :  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31 ,  The  Lord  shall  rgoia 
m  his  works*    It  cannot  be  true,  that  (rod  will  rejoice  in  his  works, 
unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  any  farther  than 
diey  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure;  for  this  would  be  to  sup* 
pose,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  not  aerecaUe  to  his 
pleasure;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which  does  not  please  him.    As 
all  his  works  were  hunon  to  him  from  the  beginmng  ;  so  they  wei« 
certainly  ameable  to  his  pleasure  from  the  beginning :  else  it  could 
not  be  Joreknown,  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them* 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan^ 
swerably  evident  from  the  fiict,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  in  the 
Scripheres  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  tuch  be- 
ings}  or  of  events,  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  actions;  or  rf 
events,  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist.     The  deluge 
was  absolutely  predicted  to  Abdh,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  it  took  pmce ;  but,  had  mankind  repented  in  that  period,  the 
deluge  would  not  have  existed.     If,  then,  God  had  not  certainly 
fereknown,  that  men  woukl  not  repent ;  be  could  not  have  certainly 
foretold  the  deli^.     God  predicted  the  apostacv  of  the  Edomiies; 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  the  remsal  ot Pharaoh  to 
let  them  go ;  their  return  to  the  land  of  Ckmaan ;  the  revolt  of  ten 
Tribes  fi^m  Solomon  ;  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Jiehichadwz- 
Mar;  their  captivity ;  tkev  return;  and  their  final  destruction  by 
<he  Romans;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  ;  the  erection  and  pro- 
gr^s  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events, 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.    These  events  were  not  only  the 
Toluntanr  actions  of  men,  or  the  resub  of  them,  but  involved  thou- 
sands of^rajllions  of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were 
necessary  to  their  existence.    All  these  must  have  been  perfectly 
fereknown  by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or 
certainty,  have  been  foretold.    These  actions,  thus  forekiuMro, 
were  eimer  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  G»od^  that 
is,  upon  Ae  whole.    If  diey  weie  contrary  to  hi*  pleasure ;  it  was 
con^ary  to  his  pleasure,  tl»t  they  should  exist.    Either,  then,  th^ 
cause  of  thetr  existence  was  sufficiently  powerfal  to  bfiag  them  kk 
fo  beingi  when  he  chose  that  they  should  not  exiat  r  or  he  chose 
Aat  they  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure ;  or,  mi  other 
words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  hySt  PWertohare  been  deUvered  to  tfae  Jemo  ba  the 
MermittaH  eomtsel  smd  ./oifeknossledge  ofOad,    U  thi»declaratioi 
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can  need  proof;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  precfictioDf 
<tf  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament*    Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  slain^  that  is,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  frtmi  tke  /oiiMfah 
|1^  of  the  world.    The  calling,  sanctification,  conversion,  and  su« 
Bflation,  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  said  to  he  according  to  the  iter* 
■nal  pvrpote  of  God.     A  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  importing 
the  same  things  generally,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  nece^ 
sary.    But  I  shall  onlv  observe  further,  under  this  head,  that  die 
works  of  Creation  and;  Providence  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  universally  devised,  and  conducted,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  extending  to  the  clothing  of 
grass  and  the  felUng  of  sparrows,  the  government  of  this  world  and 
die  regulation  of  the  heavens. 

3dly.  /  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  Difficulties^  which  rendt 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned*  When 
he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design.  If 
he  acted  without  design^  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  was  there- 
fore originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom :  for  nothing  is 
more  ac^lute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  destitution  of  wis- 
dom, than  to  act  without  design ;  or  without  an  end ;  and  especial- 
ly to  do  such  mat  and  wonderful  things,  for  so  long  a  period, 
without  any  end  in  view* 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  he  either 
provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had  in 
view  }  or  he  did  not.  U  he  did  not,  it  was  because  he  was.  either 
uniAUf  or  unwilling,  to  do  it.  If  he  was  unable,  it  was  either  be- 
cause he  knew  not  the  means  of  doing  it,  or  because  he  had  noC 
power  to  bring  them  to  pass.  In  the  former  case,  we  deny  his 
Omniscience ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence.  When  we  behold 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  enaless  multitude  of  things  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  Reason^ 
doubt  his  Omniscience.  When  we  call  to  mind,  that  they  were 
brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Omni- 
potence. He,  who  contrivea  the  Universe,  plainly  knows  air 
things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  possible. 

If  God  was  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end,  which  he  proposed  in  tke  Creation  of  all  things  ;  it  was  either 
because  that  end  tdcu  not  suffidentltf  dear  to  him,  or  because  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  it  required  more  labour  and  self^JknitU  than  it§^ 
importance  would  justify.  The  end  could  not  but  be  saffliliently 
dear  to  him.  God  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  an'  end  of 
infinite  value;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good.     If  hlTiJid  not 

Sroposf*  this  end;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to'  tftt4)Ose'it| 
ut  because  he  was  unwilling.    If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  thi*^ 
end,  when  it  was  in  fiill  vi^w  before  him ;  he  was  not  only  dbsti^- 
tttte  of  infinite  benevolence}'  but^  I  apprehend,  wholly  destitMa  ef- 
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all  benevolence ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  good,  which 
was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  in- 
finite.   If  he  is  innnitelv  benevolent,  and  cud  actually  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  and  ^veming  the  universe,  an  infinite  goodg^ 
then  to  him  this  end  was  mfinitely  dear.  ■ 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplishment  ^^ 
tkii  end  became  of  the  laboury  or  selfd^uU^  which  it  would  require. 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  o/*  choice  can  be  laborious,  or 
self-denying;  to  Omsnacience,  no  effort  of  contrivance;  and  to  Om- 
nipotence, no  effort  of  execution*  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of  course, 
with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  famteth 
no/,  neither  is  weary. 

IfOod  didprtmatfor  the  accomplishment  of  the  end^  which  he  had 
in  view;  then  it  wUl  either  be  accomplished^  or  it  will  not.  If  it 
"wUl  be  accomplished,  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are  all 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner,  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  will  sustain  precisely 
that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended  by  jhe 
Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  were 
selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  .  Of  course,  both  the  end,  and  the 
means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen,  and  de* 
termined,  by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  bv  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  beins  obliged,  at  the 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  infinity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be  ;  (ur,  knowing 
this,  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If  he  did  not  origin- 
ally know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  communicate  to 
him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  thd^e,  in  endless  multitudes.  Of 
^  course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being  Omniscient 
originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omnis- 
cient; but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  continual  and  vastac* 
cessions  of  knowledge,  communicated  to  him  by  his  voluntary 
creatures ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know, 
and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.  In  this  case  also,  his 
knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and  mutable.  Nay,  as 
his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this 
supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ;  so,  from  its  extent  and 
comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  incalculably  faster,  and 
be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being  whatever. 

Further ;  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change ; 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with  re- 
spect to  hit  irimle  svstem ;  and  that  his  administrations^  and  his 
measures,  niut  in  the  sarnc^  manner  also  change.    New  objects 
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aostain  new  chftnet«n|  and  iiew  lelatioDS ;  Mid  infar  new  pnmri^- 
ties  of  conduct,  and  of  conieqiience  new  measurei.  .The  ijonmict, 
which  it  wQold  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a  bebg,  whose 
character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  most  be  also  unknown* 
very  creature,  whose  character  and  actions  are  new,  and  different 
om  any  thing  before  known,  or  conceived,  must,  if  he  be  proper^ 
ly  treated,  receive  a  treatment  differing  from  any,  before  eznibited, 
or  contrived*  As  voluntary  beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  nu- 
merous, and  exist  throughout  eternity ;  so  their  actions,  being,  ac- 
ccmling  to  the  supfHwition,  unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  mUfet^ 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  new  treats 
menC,  or  new  measures,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  end* 
less.  Of  course,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  in  his  disposition 
and  conduct,  God  must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  tne  most 
unceasingly,  and  absolutely,  changeable  of  all  beings. 

A  bein^,  whose  conduct  is,  and  must  be,  regulated  by  the  actions 
of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others,  with  respect  to  this  prime 
part  of  ^s  ctiaracter.  He  cannot  act,  as  he  would  originally,  and 
absolutely,  choose  to  act ;  but  Aust  act  as  their  conduct  requires 
him  to  act.  God,  therefore,  being  intimately,  and  inseparably^ 
connected  with  aU  voluntary  beings,  is  in  this  respect  more  de- 
pendent, according  to  this  supposition,  than  any  other  being  what* 
ever. 

But,  if  God  did  ibtov,  ariginaUy,  all  the  actiani  of  voltmtary  ie- 
inga,  and  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  in  anv  case  ;  then 
ihejf  toere,  mnm  the  whole^  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  ;  or  Ae  chose^  that 
thy  should  exist j  when^  up^  the  whole,  they  were  contrary  to  his 
pleasure.    That  he  could  nave  prevented  the  existence  of  any  ac-    < 
tions  whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  know ;  because  he  could 
have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  beings,  whose  actions  they 
were.    If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  anA 
he  yet  chose  that  tbejr  should  exist ;  then  he  chose,  that  actions  ^ 
should  exist,  whose  existence  was  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  ^« 
choice ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  self-contradiction. 

Again ;  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  con- 
duct; and  this  cna  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  not  cer- 
tainly and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because  he  is  not 
able  to  accomplish  if.  This  will  not  be  pretended.  But,  if  God 
does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings,  he  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  every  thing, 
pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  time,  place,  nature,  and  ope- 
rations, exacdy  that,  and  only  that,  which  contributes  direcdy,  as 
well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  efficacy  to  the  promotion  of  this 
end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  demands,  that  every  part  of  it  be 
necetery,  and  entirely  fitted  for  the  place,  and  operations,  assien- 
ed  to  it;  and  that  there  be  nothing  contrary  to,  or  ^^^9f^  fixMn,  the 
general  purpose ;  nothing  out  ot  place,  or  time ;  nofliing  supers 
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fltious,  and  nothing  defective ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  such 
neans,  and  so  many  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  endd 
and  tihat  there  be  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  case  su|»osed,  the 
actions  of  vohmtary  bein^  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  oC 
God,  can  in  no  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  pe^|^ 

•  feet  systein.  Just  so  fiir,  as  they  vary  firom  this  pleasure,  thqf 
vary  orom  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
is  both  aMe,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good.  It 
follows,  therefore,  tnat  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system* 
Vl^tever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  aocoids 
not  widi  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  t$ 
his  pleasure ;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous ;  out  of  piace^ 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  fix>m,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.    Consequendy,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  no^ 

'*  upon  the  whole,  accoraamt  with  the  pleasure  of  uod ;  he  was  not 
only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  pro- 
posed in  creating  and  governing  the  universe ;  but  he  entered  upon 
Uns  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would  be  accomplished; 
and  was  orieinally  certain,  that  ike  perfect  good,  which  oe  pio* 
posed,  would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  bv  meir  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a  limitr 
ed,  mutable,  and  dependent  being ;  and  that  he  orignally  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather  that  he  ever  was,  and  will  be 
certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The  magnitude  of 
these  (UiBculties  I  need  not  explain.  • 
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SERMON  XV. 

THE   DECREBS    OP  GOD. 


Job  sdB.  18#— JhtfActtlnoiieiitnul;  oiul  iift«  em  fimi  kimP  BnrfuM  A{»  will  rfc- 

jtretfc,  even  lAol  iU  daUk. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  follow* 
ing  Doctrine : 

That  all  things^  both  beings  and  eoeniSj  exiit  tn  ixaci  aeeordanee 
wUh  the  purpose,  pleasure^  or^  what  is  commonly  called  the  Decrees^ 
of  God. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt, 

L  To  Explain  it; 

II.  To  Prove  it ;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  objection^commonly  made  against  it. 
Under  the  first  head,  after  ha^g  mentioned  several  erroneous 

opinions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern- 
ing this  subject,  I  expressed  mv  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner: 
Ivhat  is  commtrnhf  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or 
pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent 
in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Unoer  the  second  head,  /  alleged  severdJ  direct  argumetUs  in 
staport  of  the  doctrine  ^  and  then  suggested  several  d^ffictdties, 
mn*ch  result  from  denying  tl#  These,  oy  proving  the  converse  af 
the  doctrine  to  be  false,  indirectly  proved  tht  doctrine  to  be  true : 
liccording  to  the  general  axiom,  that  every  proposition,  or  its  cof^ 
verse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  this  doC'^ 
trine9 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

Ist.  T%at  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  DeS" 
Hny: 

3dly.    JTuzt  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin: 

Sdly.  JTuU  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  creatures : 
and, 

4thly.  That  it  discourages  all  the  I^orts  of  masUdnd  towards 
Reformation. 

1  will  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brou^t  against  this 
doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regarded, 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  wmch,  if  these  be  fairlf 
obvmted,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  question  in  de- 
bate. These,  there&m,  I  shall  aow  procted  to  oMJdtt  ia  die 
order  proposed.  ^r 
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1st.  It  is  objected^  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discourse^  is 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics j  as  explained  by  Cicero^  was  of  this  na- 
ture. These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would  seem 
an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  hnk  of  the  vast  chain  was  the  effect 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one :  every  Unk 
'  being  alternatefy  a  cause  and  effect.  These  causes,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  we  understand 
precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  under- 
stood, or  united  in,  it  themselves)  were  not  considered  by  them  a» 
either  intelligent,  or  voluntary ;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which  followed.  In  other 
words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists 
concerning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  former  Dis- 
course.* To  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the 
Gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected^ 
and  Jupiter  himseli,  their  supreme  Ruler,  was  utterly  unable  to  re- 
sbt,  divert,  or  at  all  change,  the  order  of  things,  livought  to  pass 
by  the  compulsion  of  this  Fate,  ot  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine,  and 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find  it  by  the 
aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim.  I  fireely  own, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelligent  and 
involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  necessity,  or 
coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects,  and  controlling 
by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods  and  Men ;  tma 
the  five,  wise,  and  voluntary,  ageacy  of  the  infinitely  intelligent 
and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and  steadily  executinn 
a  system  of  infinite  good,  accorcling  to  the  dictates  of  his  bouncT 
less  wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  cannot  perceive  a  similarity, 
sufficient  to  enable  mc  to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficulty 
lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is,  which  I  am  required  to  answer. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the 
objection  so  stated,  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its 
force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt  a  refutation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author 
of  sin. 

To  the  phrase.  Author  of  sin,  very  different  meanings  are  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  there- 
fore, with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  die  first 
place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology.  Some 
persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause  ofm^ 
volitions :  others,  not  onl]^  mean  the  efficient^  out  the  guilty,  Cause  of 
i%ich  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  Cause,  as  in  any  manner,  horn- 
ever  remote,  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  a 
^ff^e^  smmpssd  to  he  intelligent,  which,  when  possessed  of  stffidad 
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power  to  prevent  the  Bxitience  of  sin,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 
When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of 
sin ;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  consider  the  phrase,  as  used  in  one^  or 
both^  of  the  two  first  of  these  senses;  ana  regard  the  objector  as 
intending,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  is  either  the  guilty, 
or  guiltkssj  immediate,  and  efficient,  cause  of  sinful  volitions  in  Us 
creatures :  In  other  words,  mat  he  constrains,  or  compels  them  to 
sin.  That  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  con- 
seouence,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who,  act* 
ing  freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attributes  which 
they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom,  contribute,  each 
his  pfeper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  infinite 
good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  divine  system.  But 
mis,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  shown.  It 
must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  possible  fi^e  agents, 
present  to  the  view  of  the  divine  Mind,  there  were  none,  possessed 
of  such  attributes,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as,  while  they  acted  with  perfect  fi^edom,  would  also  per- 
fecdy  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man 
will,  I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted, 
that  such  agents  were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned 
their  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objec- 
tion, be  proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose 
not  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can 
be  done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin  has,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while  it  was  under  the 
divine  government.  There  are  three  ways,  in  which  men  have  at' 
tempted  to  explain  the  difficulty,  involveain  this  fact.  Some  per- 
sons assert,  that  by  his  £rect  efficiency,  God  caused;  others,  that  he 
permitted  ;  and  others  still,  that  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
maintained.  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels,  who  kept  their  first 
estate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ;  who  in  his  human 
nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and 
he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  ofjnstmenmade 
perfect  in  the  heavens.  Snould  it  be  said,  that  these  beings,  by 
their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  uod,  continue  in  a  state  of  holiness ;  I  an- 


ri  that  this  suppolitkm  fafieets  not  die  point  at  aHf  fcr  CM 
fibinly  toM  have  created  eveiy  moral  agept  with  exactly  the 
aame  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the  tame  dtcnauittm^ 
cee^  with  thoee  seyeral  virtuous  beings,  who  peistat  in  boliiMM* 
Whatever  we  suppose  to  bMthe  means,  hy  which  diev  aiw  pre- 
served finom  sin ;  tnose  very  means  he  certainly  couU  hare  osed^ 
ta  preserve  hi  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others. 

^  geyond  lids,  he  has  not  only  contmued  holiness  in  the  miiids  ef 
maay  of  hk.^areatures ;  but  hais  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  fidlenial|^  a  state  of  hopeless  ^h  and  pdlntion.  This  fcct 
is  a  P'^^QJ^Rbv^^  could  have  contmued  it  in  the  mmds  of  these 
creatureS|lnpiMul  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise 
andgood  tmrnnt  to  pursue* 

ThatCkiP^  on  knmediaiB  agim^  of  hii  tmn^  creaiu  ike  9k^ 
volUiom  ^mmJdndf  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  x^wriew, 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  JK^wt^ 
spectable  men  in  modem  times,  and  particulariy  in  our  own  eoim- 
trv,  as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  otb^  couxtrieSi 
who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  sati^ciiaa 
concerning  this  abstruse  subject*  I  cannot,  as  some  persons  have 
thouf^t  it  jHToper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil  designs,  h 
many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestiooahk 
jNTOofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any  others ;  and  to  de- 
vote their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  feithfully,  to  the  promotioli  of 
troth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  acooed  widi 
this  doctrine ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  in* 

*  stances  darkened  cowuel  by  words  wiihaui  knmohdfte.  Tliere  is  t 
bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  die  mind  camMitjl 
pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  this  subject,  as  id? 
any  course  of  human  inquirv.  The  metaphysical  nature  of  MomI 
Afpency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject,  p^haps  as 
tenuous,  as  difficult  to  be  festened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescent 
finom  the  mind,  as  any,  which  we  attempt  to  examme.  Tins,  I 
think,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  atlienipl 
thoroughly  to  explain  it,  has  given  extensive  satis&ction,  even  10 
fdnlosophical  men,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Theolocy  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  ne  lo  be 
verging,  insensibly,  peroaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concowed, 
but  wiu  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pataheism^  differing,  Mh 
terially,  in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinoem.  He  heU^ 
ihai  ike  Uitvsr^e,  wkick  ke  eupposed  to  be  maUer,  and  wkkh  ke  dEa>- 
Mlmie  cogiiaiime  er  kUelligent^  »Ul  incogiiaihe,  woe  Chdf  emi 
ikai  ike  eevemimrte  ^  U  were  ne  oiker  //m  eqwraieparis  ef  lAi 
Mme  green  mMjmeerMd  Being.  Thus  he  exchaded  the  exieieact 
•f  all  crialjiprpwril  of  any  work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  tlw^ 
is.wmbiBseant  by  the  providence  and  government  of  dK 


Creator.    Thlinlieolofy,  to  vdiich  I  have  reliuTed,  teaches,  dM 
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Cle  «aniilefuie  •fjtmU^  mkl/igeni  iemg9f  OiwM  tu  &f  /Ao#«9  mkiA 
we  tmll  bodies  j  deelaitimg^  iket  whai  men  muMy  eaumimdt^  9r  ^ 

pcereieei^  cre&ted  i$mmikUely^  and  euecessivefyf  ijf  the  i^mU 
Mind.  The  same  reaaon  is  aUeged  by  this  system  for  the  excb^ 
non  of  friile  amits  from  exiateace,  which  was  aUe|^  by  l^jfima 
for  eiclodniff  Uie  enstmoe  of  such  agents,  as  weU^a  w  Infiajl^ 
Immaterial  One,  from  his  system;  vis*  that  watiAtml^ssuMil  mii*  * 
eehe  ef  ntck  Migi,  nor  eonuMrehend  ih^  a  raiqOQs  srUcb^ 

if  adnutled,  will  indeed  exclude  from  omr  belid^  aad  lieeptiaii,  al* 
most  erery  dootrine*  Particidariy,  oa  this  ground  Wt  Wght  c^* 
taioly  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  A^ent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  princi{MLl  subject  of  tlym  raaMirks 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  Bntic|prti,  heve^ 
llie  tfamgs  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.  It  wiU  be 
•uficBt,  far  the  preseatpurpose,  to  observe,  that  the  Scriptures 
direcdv  infarra  us,  that  Grod  is  the  Author  of  holiness,  and  this  in 
many  mnns,  and  with  crcat  emphasis ;  thait  they  no  where  assert, 
that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration; 
imd  that  thei^  everv  where  aUribute  Uame  to  man,  as  the  guikjr, 
and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  bis  own  sina.  A  {dam 
man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume,  derived  Inom  them 
Ae  doctrine,  thai  God  crtaiee  tie  sine  of  men.  N^r  can  he,  wUtik 
out  ^reat  pains-taking,  and  previous  pendexity,  be  induced  to  ad* 
mit  It  as  a  part  of  his  creed*  And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  v^rj 
just  and  very  important  remark  of  Doddridgej  that  the  plain  iiensa 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  diat  which  natm^y  stnkes  the  minds  of  jdain 
jpen  as  the  real  meaning,  is  aknost  <^  course  the  true  sense. 
V  The  existence  of  finite  ^^c^nts  is  aX  least  as  conceivable,  and  ad- 
missiUe,  as  that  of  an  inwike  Agent ;  and  certainly  involves  no 
greater  difficulties.  **  Accordingly,  tiiis  has  been  the  universal  4kM> 
trine  of  the  human  mind,  as  weU  as  the  only  obvious  exhibition  of 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject  The  common  objoctioA 
concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifliiM|  and  groundless ;  viik 
tikiiiinu£e9  ereatureeindq^enderU  if  their  CreatoTm  Canisbein* 
dependent,  whose  existence,  attributes,  and  consequently  actimi^ 
dependabsohitelyonthe  will  of  another;  and  who  can  tefaiid  dqp 
nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased  to  pennit? 

Satined  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  oa  wbidb,  howeveij  Imisan 
to^hvell  more  particularly  hereaA^,  I  adopt  without  hesitation  th» 
second  of  these  methods  of  exptoining  the  introdiytioo  of  Sin  io$0 
die  world;  and  unite  widi  those,  who  assert,  thttt  QfydpemnUed  the 
ewietenoe  of  Sin;  or  in  the  Scriptural  languag^-tto  foJMw  m  times 
Mff  tij^ed all natione  to  TKolkin  their  aomMya.  JUm^  AOt  ever 
Menprovied,  ihat  these  ways  as«  nsl  their  own,  tiBHk«ost  abso^ 
lute  sense :  nor  in  the  strictest  .metaphysical  langgtj|jj^jttgt  GsA 
has  not  suflfa^daH  smtioos  to  walk  in  thein;  nor  thaljQM^fi^^ 
ed  wiibaiMlia  aupairfntemkafie and  Matvol,  as insam% 4vmll 
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y  fli^  conduct  to  uldmftte  eood,  and  prevents  it  from  tenninating  ii 
ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  wmde  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so 
br  as  sin  is  concerned*  That  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree 
exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses^ 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God*  That  he  has  permitted  Siiii 
and  has  not  prevented  its  existence,  are  fieicts  so  evident,  that  they 
cannot  become  die  subject  of  serious  debate*  At  the  same  time,  1 
cannot  but  observe,  that  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  foots  as  the  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  viewj  dan- 
gerous and  npschievous  manner* 

3dly*  It  it  objected^  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agencjf  of 
rational  creatures. 

It  urill  be  easily  perceived,  that  manv  of  the  observatioq^pade 
under  the  last  heaa,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed  tHl^.two 
objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  lo 
consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  anticipating,  in  some 
degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other*  To  the  observations,  iriiich 
I  nave  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add  several  others,  pecu* 
liarlv  referring  to  this  objection* 

Tiiere  are  but  two  ways^  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be  sup- 
posed by  the  objectors  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  tne  free  agency  of  his 
creatures*  One  is  hy  compellvf^^  or  constraining^  their  actions :  the 
other,  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain,  before  they 
take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  actions  of  h^ 
creatures ;  of  men  for  example;  certainly  cannot  be  shown,  nor 
even  pretended ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his  decrees.  Nq|r^ 
can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the  ' 
nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with  the  nfiture  of  free  agency 
in  creatures*  Tlus,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those,  who 
bring  the  objection,  now  under  consideration.  They  reganl  the 
supposition,  that  Ood  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  he  has  made,  and  placed,  men  w 
such  a  manner,  as  that  they  will  certainly  do  those  thSngs,  cmd  those 
only,  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  urith  the 
doctrine,  that  they  are  free  agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true  im- 
port,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  pr&oed,  both 
from  Reason  and  Revelation  ,*  and  that  men  are  intuitively  conscious 
of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that  thof  act 
^fontaneously^  and  witlwut  any  coercion^  or  constraint*  Both  doC" 
fnnes  being,  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  it  is  justly  alleged,  that  th^ 
are  of  course  consistent  with  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind  in 
Ae  present  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive  pet- 
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pontioiu  to  be  tru^  dk  are  unable  to  diMffn  -the  nature  of  theiil 
mutiud  connezioD.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  inasted  on,  stgd 
seems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  ii 
urill  not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some  further  considerations  on 
the  subjecL 

AU  those,  who  make  th^  objection,  asree  as  well  as  others,  that 
ii  ispoisibk  for  a  finite  agenty  possessed  of  certain  supposable  attri^ 
btUesj  and  placed  in  certain  stmposabte  circunutancesy  to  he  fret  m  % 
the  absohUe  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted ;  because,  oihei^ 
wise,  the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can  have 
neither  place,  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  iueh  an  agent 
to  exist ;  and  to  act,  while  he  livedo  in  a  manner  pirfectly  fret : 
while^  at  the  same  time^  no  being  knew  at  ally  in  what  manner  k$ 
foidd  act  in  any  case  whatever,  imtil  his  actions  had  exisiedm   In 


case^e  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible 
adv4ll^ges  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I  shoula  not  be 
thought  to  be  sufficiendy  particular,  I  will  suppose  his  actions  to  be  aU 
absolutely  contingent  f  because  some  Philosophers  suppose  contin* 
gency  to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attribute  of  a  free 
action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  this  agenif 
without  any  change  in  his  powers,  or  his  drcumstancesj  in  any  other 
respectj  to  have  aJl  his  actions,  whichj  according  to  the  former  mm^ 
position  are  the  freest  possible,  foreknown  by  God,  or  some  other  M- 
ing.  I  ask,  whether  they  would  be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thus  foreknown  ?  The  powers,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  actions,  of  this  agent,  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before : 
the  agent  himself  (fov^that  is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  per- 
Uf^btdy  ignorant,  that  his  actions  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  per- 
ceived, that  this  foreknowledge  affects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in 
any  manner,  or  the  freedom  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that 
it  cannot;  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has 
not  the  remotest  influence  on  the  a^ent,  nor  on  his  actions :  both 
ht  and  ihty  continuing  to  be  ezacUy  the  same,  in  every  respect 
vriiatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  tore- 
knowledge  is  confined  to  me  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  poa* 
aessed* 

Bat  if  this  aeent  would  thus  continue  free,  and  his  actions  would 
still  be  perfectly  firee,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown ;  then 
it  is  clear,  that  a' preceding  certainty,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary 

Zeni  wUl  exist,  does  not  at  all,  of  itself,  lessen,  or  affect,  their  free* 
tn*  Foreknowledge  renders  the  future  existence  of  that,  which 
is  foreknown,  certain :  therefore  the  actions  of  the  agent  supposed 
are  all  rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  exist :  yet  it  is,  i  thiidL 
unquestionably  clear  from  this  statement,  that  their  freedom  wilt 
not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  thought  guilty  of  an  absurditj 
in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingent  to  be  capable  of  being 
foreknown ;  I  shall  justify  myself  by  observine,  that  Dr.  Ortgory 
has  assorted^  that  the  voluntary  actions  ofmaiudnd  are  for^knbmn 
Vol.  L  33 
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«ff  f$ure  omlH^enctAt /^' and  18  declai^  by  cwitter  of  respectalMlitj 
Co  have  merit^  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  this  discoveiy. 
For  myself,  I  confess,  that  I  not  only  discern  no  indispeosable  coo- 
nexioo  between  contingency  and  fireedom  of  action  j  but  no  con- 
nexion at  all ;  nor  any  possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thioff 
else,  should  be  contingent  So  fiur  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of 
casual,  or  contingent,  existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  prio* 
f  ciples  consistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases 
wnatever. 

Affain ;  we  will  suppose,  thai  the  aciiam  of  the  agent  alrea/dy  mm* 
c^ed,  which  art  thus  forehumn  hy  Godj  are  perceived  by  Atm,  am^ 
to  be  exactly  agreeabU  to  hie  pleasure.  Will  this  circumstance  a^ 
iect  the  freedom  of  a^ncy  f  Surely  it  will  not  be  asserted,  nor 
believed,  that  actions,  m  oraer  to  be  free,  must  contravene  the  plea- 
sure of  God*  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was  never  advanced 
by  any  man;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  itself  ;^|^hall 
lake  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  tfaerefiut 
dear,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary  agent  may  be  certainly  fort' 
knsmn  by  God  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure^  and  yet  is  at' 
tt$ided  with  the  highest  possible  freedmn. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves  not 
a  contradiction ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  actions  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consioer  as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself^  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen,  or 
afiect,  their  freedom ;  although  it  renders  their  future  existence  ab- 
solutely certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  hy  some  jpersons  at  least, 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here ;  but  in  die  fact,  that  God  has,, 
willed  the  existence  of  human  agents^  and  their  actions  $  and  that  if' 
iff  his  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  accompHsh  certain 
purposes  of  his  ovti,  which  prevents,  or  destroy  Sj  the  freedom  m  gica* 
Hon* 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  wiB 
suppose  once  more  a  vohaUary  agent  either  self^existent,  or  exist* 
ing  casually^  possessing  powers  af  understanding,  similar  m  their 
extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  /  and  at  the  same  time  free  in  th§ 
highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also  supposed  to 
be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same  perfect  manner, 
in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  Known  by  him ;  so  that  God  can 
foresee  inth  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  his 
fottire  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
ezmisc«  over  him  no  government,  or  influence,  whatever.  This 
being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  free,  even  by  those, 
who  make  this  objection ;  because  he  was  neither  brought  mto  ex- 
istence by  the  wiU  of  God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
•Huiner  whatever,  by  any  will,  beside  his  own.  Let  me  further 
*^ppae,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  aflfect,  his 
■MNlom;  that  all  his  actions^  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the 
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Avine  pleasure.  Koir  kt  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  cminiscieiice 
could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exactly 
resembling  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  respect ; 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ;  and  so 
perfect  a  copy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  being  nu- 
merically only ;  would  possess  the  same  attributes ;  be  in  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and  mode,  exactly 
the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example,  to  he 
placed  by  God  in  his  kingdom,  in  certain  circumstances,  and  act- 
mg  a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which  was  exacdy  agreeable  to 
the  divine  pleasure ;  would  not  the  created  being  who  was  hit 
perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  precisely 
the  same  actions,  with  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  freedom  ? 
The  only  difference  between  them  would  be,  that  he,  who  was  ca- 
sually existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequence  of 
poss Aing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  havine  been  created 
for  this  purpose ;  while  the  other  would  perform  mem,  in  conse- 

Zuence  of  having  been  thus  created  with  tne  very  same  attributes. 
1  their  origin^  I  grant,  these  beings  differ :  in  their  nature^  charae^ 
iety  and  attributes^  they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin, 
it  is  plain,  cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  atr 
tributes,  or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  supposition,  are  exactly 
alike.  If,  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free ;  the  latter 
is  equally  free.  If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God ; 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  his 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  that  God 
CVfi  create  a  free  agent ,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  foreknown  hy  hirn^ 
end  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  vpon  the  whole^  his  pleasure* 

If  these  things  are  just,  and  true ;  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse 
does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the  free  agency 
of  rational  creatures ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  am  well  assured 
it  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agents^  whose  attrihtiet 
are  agreeable  to  this  rqinresentation.  There  was  not,  indeed,  pre* 
sent  to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casually  existent,  agent,  such 
as  I  have  supposed ;  but  there  were  present  to  the  view  of  his  oni* 
niscience  all  the  attributes  and  circumstances,  which  can  enter  into 
the  existence  and  character  of  such  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not 
create  beings  of  such  a  character;  it  was  solely  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  create  them. 

4thly.  h  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  discourages  all  the  EjfortM 
of  mankind  towards  reformation* 

That  this  doctrine  ras  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  eflbrt% 
I  readily  acknowledge.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  tenor  of 
iNwks,  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  per* 
sons  to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves ;  and 
to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  conceniing  dieif 
cum  floal  eonditoi,  wtai  lefenad  in  ttwr  osiiids  to  the  dacnot  of 
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God.  Still  I  cannot  see,  that  thU  conduct  is  wise,  rational,  or  de- 
fensible ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discourage- 
ment, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that,  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration,  that  tkt 
pieaswrt  of  God  controls  this  subject  j  rather  than  our  ownpleasvrt. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  andf  benevo- 
lently formed  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  promote  our  sah-a- 
tion ;  and  more  able  to  contr;ve  the  best  means,  by  which  it  maj 
be  accomplished.  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor. 
if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing^:  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fttct,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  dimcult  things,  which  have  been 
done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is  profiered  to  us 
freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  it 
How  much  less  willing  should  we  have  been  to  go  throufl[fa  the  la- 
bour and  sufferings,  could  we  have  gone  through  them,  mich  were 
necessary  to  procure  it  for  ourselves.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  out  our  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  would  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposaUe 
circumstances.  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Nor  is  there,  so  £ajr  as  1 
know,  any  influence  from  Grod,  which  at  all  hinders  us  firom  choos- 
ing salvation  with  all  that  fit^edom  of  action,  which  moral  beings 
can  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of  persons,  for 
tjieir  incorrigible  obstinacv,  punished  with  judicial  blindness,  and 
hardness  of  lieart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether,  even  in 
this  case^  God  does  anu  thing  more^  than  leave  them  to  themselves* 
The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  As  I  /tve,  saiik  the  Lord^ 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner;  but  would  rather  j  that 
he  would  return^  and  live.  His  invitations  to  sinners  are.  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth ;  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hath 
W>  money :  yea^  com^^  tmy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out price :  and,  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.  This  language  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  the  disposition  of  God. 

This  discouragement  can7iot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  evevU, 
as  established  by  this  doctrine.  The  event  is  equally  certain,  if  the 
doctrine  is  given  up.  It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  with  what  Jlr. 
LfOcke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  distinction  from  Certainty  of 
knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  either  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved,  whether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.  One  of  these  assertions, 
either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  ceitainlv 
true.  Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear ;  and  will 
not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.  Still,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
place,  whether  (fecreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not.  God  will  then 
judge,  and  punish  the  wicked ;  and  will  punish  them  for  exactly 
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the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposition ;  viz.  for  their  impenitence, 
unbelief,  and  disobedience.  A  person  may,  therefore,  with  exact- 
ly the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees  of  God,  or 
not ;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  formed  any  decrees ;  say,  If 
I  shall  be  saved^  I  shall  be  sttvedj  whether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or 
not :  and,  however  earnestly  I  may  try,  if  1  am  to  perish,  I  shall 
perish.  The  certainty,  in  either  case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  ab- 
solute. Even  the  foreknowledge  of  Gdd  will  not  alter  this  fact  at 
all ;  for  though  it  affects  him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the 
event«  All  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  is  now  foreseen  by  him.  To  us  in  both 
cases,  also,  it  is  equally  unknown.  The  causes,  which  will  bring 
it  to  pass,  will  in  both  cases  be  ezacdy  the  same.  The  language 
in  both  cases,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same 
propriety.  But  the  truth  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either 
case.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts 
of  the  man  concerned,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  mstke 
no  difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  ot 
those,  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few,  indeed,  can  be  found,  who 
have  not  made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  ultimately  fail. 

I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  language  should  not  he  used, 
with  the  same  propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secular,  as  con- 
cerning our  spiritual,  business.  But  the  farmer,  who  should  loiter 
at  home,  and  say, ''  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop  the  present  year,  I  shall 
have  one;  and,  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  crop,  i  shall  not  have  on& 
whether  I  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed  i" 
the  student,  who  should  spend  his  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  eaming, 
and  say,  ^^  If  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  shall  ac- 
complish it;  and,  if  I  am  not,  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  whe-  . 
ther  I  study  diligentlv,  or  lose  my  time  in  idleness :''  would  be 
pronounced,  and  justly,  a  fool  or  a  madman.  But  the  decree  of 
God  extends  to  each  of  these  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  sal- 
vation. Men  are  as  really  chosen  to  be  formers,  and  scholars,  as 
Christians :  and  learning  and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as 
holiness :  although  fix>m  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  amazing  moment  ot  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  estabUshed  bv  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
dom of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  not  pen* 
ceive,  that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to  natu- 
ral, thin^.  The  real  discoura^ment,  which  men  generally  labour 
under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  indisposition 
to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  qalvation.  In  truth,  this 
indisporition  itself  sug^sts  the  discouragement,  which  I  have  ob- 
viated, and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate,  unbiassed  mind^ 
it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Reason  it  was  never  de- 
vised,  and  can  never  be  suppoKed. 
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Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  should  strive ;  had  he  dis- 
countenanced efforts ;  had  he  established  no  means  of  grace ;  or 
had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveruigly  used,  failed  of 
success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well-founded  dis- 
courageraent.  But,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in  fact  find, 
all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  providence,  of 
God ;  we  have  every  inducement  to  nope,  and  to  labour ;  muck 
more,  it  would  seem,  than  fix)m  any  supposable  situation,  in  which 
all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  ana  casualty.  Stupid  sinners 
have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other  scheme,  the  most 
fearful  reason  for  discouragement  and  terror.  But  such  as  art 
awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  seek  eternal  life,  have  solid 
and  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  suppose,  that  the  decreet 
of  God  produce  the  event  without  means ;  according  to  the  Mo- 
.hammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  be- 
fieved,  that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected 
the  means  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished ;  if 
they  believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed,  so  that 
Aey  might  act  with  perfect  freedom ;  if  they  believed,  that  God 
always  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience, 
smd  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  CTeater  than  any,  which 
Aey  can  find,  to  disobey  *,  if  they  believed,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
agency  of  his  own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
Imt  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  fi:eedom,  just 
US  they  please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  no 
more  difficulty,  attending  tlie  feet,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  never  been  evinced 
to  be  true ;  at  least  in  my  apfHrenension;  and  I  fully  beUeve  never 
will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  oar 
thoughts  to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  God  has  not  fixed 
the  system  of  things  according  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot  bat  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  system  vras,  upon  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  it,  it 
was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choose,  to  bring  it  to 
Mss.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief  good  of 
his  creation,  or  the  supreme  dory  of  himself,  with  sufficient  good^ 
9rill  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  mis  oe  infinite  good-will  ?  Can  it  he 
moral  perfection  f  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish 
k,  as  to  accompUsh  an  inferior  system  of  good.  If,  then,  he  did 
not  resolve  on  the  superior  system ;  it  was  plainly  because  he 
loved  the  inferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less  good,  rather 
Aan  greater.    Hia  dispo8itiQI^  therefore,  is  on  this  sdSeiiiev 
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fectly  good  in  itself;  how  imperfectly,  it  is  impossible,  according 
to  this  supposition,  to  determine. 

Accorclmg  to  this  supposition,  it  is  further  to  he  observed,  all 
things  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty.  The 
whole  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures  is  committed  to  the 
casual  innuei)ce  and  efficacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings,  and  con- 
duct. God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  interfere,  either  by 
determination,  or  influence,  without  destroying  the  free  aeency,  or 
discouraging  the  efforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  for  the  aiiain- 
ment  of  nappiness.  The  whole  system  of  the  universe,  so  far  as 
these  creatures  are  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regulated  wholly 
by  them.  Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their  interests 
afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and  hazardous  di* 
rection  of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness?  From  the  experiencei 
which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  creatures, 
is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would  willinglv  commit  his 
eternal  interests  to  this  perilous  direction,  and  trust  his  all  to  the 
disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often  wicked  ?  Can  this  be 
safe  for  creatures  ?  Can  it  consist  with  the  perfect  character  of 
God  ?  To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his  own  mind,  a  man  might, 
through  overweening  self-confidence,  be  willing  perhaps  to  com- 
mit the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and  feel  that  his  Soul  itself  would 
be  safe  m  his  own  hands.  But  would  the  same  person  trust  him- 
self to  the  final  direction  of  others  ?  Would  he  venture  his  eternal 
welfare  upon  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  encircled  ?  Their  fitness  for  this  mighty  trust  is, 
however,  not  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  they  would  as  justly  refuse 
to  confide  their  souls  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his 
soul  to  them.  Wert  he  not  blinded,  therefore,  by  an  unwarrant- 
able partiality  for  himself,  he  would  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly, 
trust  himself  in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those 
around  him.  To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary, 
would  teach  both  him  and  them  to  commit  themselves,  and  their 
whole  well-being,  implicidy  to  God. 

On  the  connexion  of  prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design  to  dwell 
particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  duty. 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  examination  of  it  at  the  present  time, 
because  several  things  relating  to  it,  belong  to  Prayer  only,  and 
demand  a  separate  discussion. 

Whether  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  general 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  others  as  nossfissing 
the  importance,  which  I  have  attached  to  them,  1  cannot  determine* r 
To  me,  they  have  appeared  to  possess  real  weight.  If  they  should 
contribute  in  any  measure  to  remove  difficulties,  to  settle  doubtful 
opinions,  to  establish  truth,  and  to  communicate  satisfactory  views 
conceniing  a  subject  so  often  attended  with  perplexity  and  alarm  ; 
I  shall  esteem  my  labours  amply  rewarded. 
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in  mtaif  that  wtUkethf  to  Jurut  hit  ttept, 

IN  this  passaee  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
riety of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considered  as 
travelUng.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  agreeable ;  and 
some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly  provided 
with  food,  raiment,  and  lodgine ;  are  almost  mere  suflferers ;  and 
literallv,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In,  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a^bend  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  harass, 
and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almost  all 
disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  terminates. 
A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one,  dragging 
heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  c^  the  road,  teaches 
us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorrtm, 

A  remarkable  foct,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  O  Lordj  says  the  deeply  humbled  prophet, 
Ihunoj  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  inmanj  that 
walkeUij  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived  bv 
ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accomplisa 
it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  seem 
•daiige,  that  in  such  a  joumi'y  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner ao  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  arc  prone 
to  believe.  God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  soould 
Jbe  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.  Nor  can 
It  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable.  Uu 
Sovereignty  of  GoD^  which  is  so  clearly,  and' strongly,  visible  in 
this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and  very  oibet 

denied,  by  mankind.    To  establish  this  doctrine  in  the  nuoda  ^ 
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my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  designnDf  the  present  discourse.  In 
a  sermon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  decrees  of  God,  I 
explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereignty.  It  was  then 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  God  is  sovereign^  in  this  sense ;  that 
he  does  according  to  his  tot//,  independently  and  irresistihly^  without 
giving  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters  any  farther  than  he  pleases  ; 
tut  that  he  wills  nothing  toithout  the  best  reason^  whether  that  reason 
he  disclosed  to  his  creatures^  or  not ;  that  real  glory  to  himself y  and 
real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise  attainable,  are  universally 
the  oeject,  to  which  his  pleasure  is  directed,  whether  it  respects  the 
existence,  and  motions,  of  an  insect,  or  the  salvation  of  a  man.  It 
was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time,  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a 
thing  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without  meaning*     All  his 

i pleasure,  all  his  determinations,  are  perfectly  wise  and  good ; 
bunded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  the  best  of  all 
purposes.  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other  manner,  his  providence 
would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desirable. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interesting 
to  man.  On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come.  Con- 
sequences, eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
will  then  be  examined;  and  will  either  be  approved,  Qr.con«> 
demned.  If  we  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  preii^bed 
to  us,  the  termination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  preferml  the 
hroad  and  crooked  road,  it  will  be  deplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptural  declaration.     With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied,  that 
most  of  them  apparently  live  in  the  very  manner,  in  which  they 
would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false :  or  that  ^he^jjMy,.  chiefly  at 
least,  on  their  own  sagacity,  contrivance,  and  eniro,  for  success , 
in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.     As  little  can  it  be  quss^^. 
tioned,  that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminently  dangcitlju,  ~ 
and  deceitful.     Safe  as  we  may  feel  under  its  direction,  oir  safety 
is  imaginary.     The  folly  of  others  in  trusting  to  themselves  we 
discern. irresistibly.     The  same  folly  they  perceive,   with  equal 
evidence,  in  tii.     Our  true  wisdom  lies  in  willingly  feeling,  and 
cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  dependence  on  God  ;  and  in  com* 
mitting  ourselves  with  humble  reliance  to  his  care  and  direction. 

Witn  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode  which  I  shall  pursue  will,  pro- 
bably, be  thought  singular.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta- 
physical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  p»- 
pose  of  establishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theolog^ 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  men  at  large, 
than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  beheve.  Facts,  wherever  they 
can  be  fairly  adduced  for  this  end,  are  attended  with  a  superior 
power  of  conviction ;  and  commonly  leave  little  doubt  behind  thenk 
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On  tbese^  tberefore,  I  shall  aftfie  present  time  rely  for  the  accoii^ 
-    plisfament  of  mvdesi^n.    In  the 

Ist*  place,  The  cbcfrme  of  the  text  is  mdenf,  from  ike  grtai 
factj  thai  ike  birikj  mul  edmeaiionj  of  all  mm,  depend  nol  on  iktm 
selves. 

The  succeeding  events  <^  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  mtasut 
at  least,  bom  our  birth.    Bv  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree 
determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants^  opuleat  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  (Mr despised;  whetner  tfaej 
shall  be  civiKzed  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves.  Christians  or 
Heathen,  Jthketmmedans  or  Jems* 
A  child  is  bom  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wildeniass.  Bf 
.1  In  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  sava^*    His  friends,  his  mode  of  life^ 
^^  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  all  grow  oat  of 
PJw  single  event.    His  first  dioughts,  his  first  instructions,  and  aU 
^  the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conversant,  the  persons  wfon  he 
loves,  the  fife  to  which  he  adkiicts  himself  and  the  character  which 
he  assiines,  are  all  savage.    He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle :  he 
is  an  Indian  to  the  grave.    To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise^ 
we  pie  not  warranted ;  \mi  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

AlriMhtf  child  is  bom  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.    From  this  momenl 
he  be^ns  to  be  an  Arabian,    ISs  kand  is  against  every  man^  ami 
99evyiMtii^s  hand  is  against  kkn.    Bef<»e  he  can  walk,  or  speak,  he 
18  canied  through  pamless  wastes  in  search  of  food;  sund  roams  ia 
the  anns  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  firom  spring 
^lo  spring,  and  firom  pasture  to  pasture.    Even  then  he  bq;ins  his 
'"^omnict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun; 
.  shrivelled  by  the  bumins  sand  beneath ;  and  pmsoned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Sifioom.    Hardened  thus  through  his  iafencv  and 
childhood,  bol||in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes,  under  die  exnorta-' 
^.  tions,  and  exatiiple,  of  his  fether,  a  robber  bom  his  youth ;  attacki 
F' every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome ;  and  plunders  every 
r,  vabaUe  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 
5-     A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  nobleman  r 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an  andent, 
facmourable,  and  splendid  femily.  As  soon  as  ne  opens  his  eyes  oa 
the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments,  which  opulence 
(San  ronish,  incenuitv  contrive,  or  fondness  bestow.  He  ia«oamUed 
'dnthelbiee  of  indulgence ;  encircled  by  attendants,  who  watch| 
aiMrfMNM^t,  alike  his  necessities  and  wishes ;  cradled  on  down ; 
afittfvMiea  to  sleep  by  the  voice  of  tenderness  and  care.    Frem 
''jdtt^^khprS)  and  evils,  of  life,  he  is  guarded  withmnxious  solici- 
'  tjgm^  To  its  pleasures,  he  is  conducted  by  the  ever>ready  hand 
-  -  ^raMeroal  afiection.    His  person  is  shapecl,  and  improveo,  \xj  a 
.    mccessiaD  of  masters ;  lus  mind  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined, 
•=  ngrthe  assiduous  superintendence  of  learning  and  wisdoBV    While 
a  chad,  he  is  servea  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  bj     -^-*^ 
rite  trains jBf  visiters.    When  a  youth,  he  is  regarded  * 
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of  tenants  with  reverence  and  awe.  His  eouals  in  age  bow  to  his 
rank ;  and  piultitudes  of  superior  years,  acsnowledge  his  distinc* 
tion  by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Senate ;  and  earns  the  love,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beggar, 
and  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to  suffer- 
ing and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be  nursed 
at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ;  holds  life  only 
as  a  tenant  at  will ;  combats  from  the  msi  dawnings  of  intellect 
with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness ;  is  originally  taught  to  beg, 
and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by  the  porter,  or  the 
house-d<^ ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  family  of  Adam. 
Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through  life  in  the  dust ;  dies 
under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  bom ;  and  is  then,  perhaps,  cast  into 
a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by  some  stranger,  iwho  remembers, 
that,  although  a  beegar,  he  still  was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  me  world  in  China ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo,  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  LamOj  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibet j  and  of  sedng  the 
Iduna  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  7\irA:fy,  is  carried  early  to 
the  mosque;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name  of  Jlfe- 
hamnudi  habituated  to  repeat  the  pravers,  and  sentences,  of  the 
£oron,  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced,  in  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly, to  complete  his  tide  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca* 

The  Hindoo  in&nt  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the  cow; 
and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn  devo- 
tion to  Jii^emauij  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahi,  and  performs 
c^arefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Oanges,  he  shall  wash  away  all  his 
sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  fatvour  of  Brahmoj  a  seat  among  the 
blessed. 

In  our  own  iGaivoured  country,  one  child  is  bom  of  parents,  devc^ 
ted  solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  understand- 
ing, he  bears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunting,  horsie- 
racmg,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gaming,  acquiring 
Boney  with  eagemess  and  skil^  and  spending  it  m  ^yety,  pleas- 
ure, and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught  by  conversation,  and 
example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his 
habits  are  riveted,  sumI  the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  tuned^ 
to  them,  before  he  is  feirly  sensible,  that  there  is  any  other 
The  Question,  iriiether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or 
ing8,ne  probably  never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees 
neglectedL  sumI  despsed,  by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences ; 
learns  only  to  neglect,  ana  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he 
thinks  as  httle,  ai^  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chtnese  or  a  Hmdoo* 
Tlhy  ftf  dMir  devotions  to  A,  and  to  Juggim^:  iks,  his  tti 
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Bioney,  and  pleasure*  Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  a 
^^nger  to  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 
>.  Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  KnowIe(%e, 
and  Virtue.  From  his  infiuicy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to  wisdom 
and  piety.  In  his  in&ncy  he  is  taught,  and  allured,  to  remember 
his  C^eatcMT ;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in  affection,  in  the 
househoU  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening.  God  he  knows 
almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The  presence  of  that 
glorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  bom  the  cradle ;  and 
Som  the  dawn  ^  intelhgence,  to  understand  the  perfections,  and 

Evemment,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountableneiai  as  soon  as 
can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually,  and  alway. 
The  way  of  ufe  through  the  Redeemer  is  early,  and  reeuhrlv,  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love ;  and  enfixcea,  and 
endeared,  in  the  bouse  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  is  enabled 
to  read,  and  persuaded  to  teorcA,  the  Serif  hires.  Of  the  approach, 
Ae  dangeTf  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temi>tations,  he  is  tendenv  warn- 
ed. M  tw  •commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly  checked  in  his  dsn- 
ranous  career.  To  God  he  was^solemnly  given  in  baptism.  To 
Goflt^he  was  dailv  commended  in  fervent  prayer.  Under  this 
haimficultivation  he  grows  up,  like  an  olive  tree  in  the  cowrie  efOnt 
L&fmi  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  he  blossoms ;  bears 
firuit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplanted  by  the  Divine  hand  to  a 
kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

t  How  manv,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  these  several 
children.  How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
,arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of  course,  the 
'^ucation,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and  firom  this  education 
spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and  their  destiny. 
The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are  here  evidently  the 
great  things,  which  in  the  (mlinary  course  of  Providence  appear, 
chiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective  men  shall  be ;  ana  wfast 
shall  be  those  allotments,  which  regularlv  follow  their  respectin 
characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  cmitriving, 
or  accomplishing,  either  their  birth,  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  tnese  most  important  particulars,  the  wav  of  man  is  not 
In  himself.  God  only  can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  firoa 
parents,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  nonourabk 
or  in&mous,  civilized  or  savage,  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remembered, 
that  m  the  moral  conduct  of' all  these  m/ividuals  no  physical  mfessHg 
eperaies*    Every  one  of^  them  is  absdotely  a  firee  agent ;  as  free^ 

.  JM  any  created  agent  can  be.    Whatever  he  does  is  the  reaidt  of 
llchoice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 
*    Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  platedm  a  situation,  ii 

.^^avhich,  if  he  learns,  and  perfonns,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  Us 
power,  ha- will  fiiil  of  being  finally  accepted. 
dd|jr».  JtU  ioctrine  is  sirifanglj/  evident  from  this  greai^ftct  eUsoi 
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that  the  course  of  life,  which  men  usually  pursue,  is  very  different 
from  that,  which  they  have  intended. 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap^ .. 

eintments*  Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it  shall 
•  Often  do  we  &il  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
in  our  view.  The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a  mechanic,  a  sea- 
man, a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The  very 
place  of  8etdement,and  of  residence  through  hfe,is  often  different, 
and  distant,  firom  that,  which  was  orisinaUy  contemplated.  Still 
more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  our  efforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable ;  to  enjo^  ease ;  and 
to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  mankind 
are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence ;  a  safer,  and  happier,  lot, 
than  that,  to  which  thev  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich.  Here 
also,  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  generally  re- 
putable; but  very  limited  is  the  number  of  those,  wha  arrive  at  tb^  . 
honour  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  whidi  they  ^  feel  as- 
sured. Almost  ail  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where  tinman  efforts 
appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  the  determinations  oi 
God.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as  began 
life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distmction  and  spten- 
dour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  &me, 
of  Murray  or  Dunning,  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  his 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped,  is 
often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  business  and 
feme  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  mansion  of 
some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discerning,  than 
himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
distinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases,  is 
obliged  to  walk;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  and 
worthless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Le^slator  beholds  with  anguish  and  amazement,  the  suf- 
frages of  his  countiymen  given  eagerlv  to  a  rival  candidate,  devoid 
of  knowledge  and  integritv ;  but  skilled  in  flattering  the  base  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  conscience,  and  no 
fears  of  infamy,  from  saying,  and  doing,  any  thing,  which  may  se- 
cure his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own  ships 
sunk  in  the  ocean;  his  debtors  feil ;  his  »)ods  unsold;  his  business 
cramped ;  and  himself,  his  fainilv,  and  his  hopes,  ruined :  while  a 
less  skilful,  but  more  successful,  neighbour,  sees  wealth  blown  to. 
him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on  every  wave. 

The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stintea ;  his  cattle  die ;  his  mar- 
kets are  bad ;  and  the  purchaser  of  his  commodities  proves  to  be 
a  cheat  i|bo  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with  his  pro- 
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^'  Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
frustrated  by  time*  Wh'de  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures, 
imdlabour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
0Vious  &bric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
teUiant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imasine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  com|detion,  brushes  away  me  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nothmg  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  nbt  unfre- 
quently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  Physician  aopiire  business 
cmd  fiune;  the  Statesman,  votes;  and  the  Farmer^  wealths  But 
their  nnd  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  ofien  substantvally  .the  same 
with  that,  afaready  recited.  In  all  plans,  and  all  laboin,  the  su* 
preme  object  is  to  become  hof/y.  Yet,  iriien  men  have  actually  ac- 
ouired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to  themselves  popular  livour, 
mey  stiU  find  the  happiness,  irfiich  they  expected,  elutfing  their 
grasp.  Neither  weaitn,  &me,  office,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can 
jiekl  such  mod,  as  we  need.  As  these  coveted  objects  are  aeco- 
mubled ;  the  wishes  of  man  always  erow  faster  than  his  giajAka- 
tioos.  Hence,  whatever  he  acquires,  ne  is  usually  as  little  satisfied, 
uid  often  less,  than  before. 
"^  A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  thinn  is 

9o  heemme  nftriot  to  others.  But  almost  all  nch  men  are  obuged 
to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer  tlum  them- 
selves ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable ;  voluptuous  men, 
others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great  end  of  the  strife  is 
therefore  unobtamed ;  and  the  happiness,  expected,  never  fiNmd. 
Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the  race  utterly  misses  bis  aim. 
The  real  enjo^ent  existed,  although  it  was  unperceived  by  him, 
in  the  mere  strife  for  superiority.  When  he  has  outstripped  all  his 
rivals,  the  contest  is  at  an  end :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigo- 
ftted  only  bv  contending,  lanjB^sh  for  want  of  a  ccnnpetitor. 

Besides,  tne  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pridsy 
W  mere  animal  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovelling,  ss 
BOt  to  aim  at  any  hieher  good,  to  understand  its  nature,  or  to  believe 
its  existence.  Stil^  in  its  (Nriginal  constitution,  it  was  (anoed  wilh 
a  capad^  for  mtellectual,  am  moral,  £ood ;  and  was  destined  to 
find  m  this  g^ood  its  only  satis&ction.  Hence,  no  inferior  good  wil 
fill  its  capaci^,  or  its  desires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  ever 
be  alterra.  Whatever  other  enjojrment,  therefore,  it  may  attain; 
it  will,  without  this,  still  crave,  and  still  be  uidiappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever-varying  character,  and  success,  of  mankindi 
in  their  expeelations  of  happiness,  and  their  effortA  to  obtain  it, 
ean  illustrate  fliis  docoine  more  satisfiaictoril^jhan  that  of  the  no' 

CSS,  and  eftd,  oTfl  otaM  of  students  in  thia  Seminaiy.    At  their 
t  appearsooil^^^  are  all  eiictly  on  the  same  levd. 

Their  cfaaiiiCitHi^^wittr  hopes,  and  their  destmation,  are  the  same* 
.      t^  are  eat^WteOM  list;  and  eater  iq^ 
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the  same  proouse  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are  pbnts,  ap- 
pearing just  above  the  ground ;  all  equally  feir  and  flourishing. 
VVithin  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ;  in- 
dicating by  a  more  rapid  gro¥rth  a  structure  of  superior  vigour,  and 
promismg  both  more  early  and  more  abundant  fruit* 

Some  are  studious ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on  dis- 
tinction ;  in  love  with  science  ;  and  determined,  with  unbroken  am^ 
bition,  never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of  these  a  poit 
are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in  their  dispositional 
and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part,  although  less  amia- 
ble, are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ;  uncensurable  in  thdr 
conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  object, 
particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alighting  only 
Kir  a  moment ;  never  setding ;  regardless  of  everv  thiuj;,  excepC 
the  present  gratification ;  andmost  regardless  of  their  Ume,  their 
talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious ;  idle ;  disorderly ;  gamblers ; 
profane;  apparently  infidels;  enemies  to  themselves;  undutiful  to 
their  parents ;  corrupters  of  their  companions ;  and  disturbers  of 
the  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  miss- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of  law ; 
some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education;  and  some,  not 
very  unfi^quendy,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  thos^  who  remain, 
the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become  widely  dif- 
ferent.   The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  difierent  from  all  this,  were  their  parents^  expectations,  and 
their  own ! 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich,  hon- 
ourable, and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  discern  the 
events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  how  changea  would  be  their 
apprehensions ! 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperienced, 
discemine  but  not  wise,  ursed  by  strong  passions,  and  secure  ii> 
self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and  distinction ; 
but,  marked  as  tne  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim  of  temptation, 
is  seduced  fix>m  prudence  and  worai,  to  folly,  vice,  and  ruin.  His 
property  is  lost  oy  bold  speculation ;  his  character  by  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  man  himself  oy  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  breaking  of  his  heart.  r^ . 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin|,apd  easil^j^bcouraged 
from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distiiiCtion,  knd  a  stran- 
ger to  the  inspiration  of  hoge,  without  fiiefldb  to  Jimstain,  and  with- 
out prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  hfwooipmences  his 
connexion  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  tjecauae  he  dares 
npt  attempt  to  climb ;  and  Uves,  and  dies,  scarcely  kpown  beyotfd 
the  limits  of  his  native  village^ 
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A  thinlTieldB  himself  up  a  pny  to  sloth;  and  shrinks  into  iosie* 
nificance  for  want  of  exertion.  -^ 

A  Iburth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  prefening  aoSety  u 
frandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poveity  and  rtcbes,  obscnrily 
and  distinction ;  walks  uirough  life  without  envying  those  who  ride ; 
and'&ids,  periiaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  m  an  even  course  of  otjoj- 
ment,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  being  pelored  rather  than  admirei^ 
the  Iuipi»nes8,  which  his  more  restless  compeoions  seek  from  opv- 
lence,  power,  end  splendour,  Id  vain. 

A  fiith,  cheerful,  Erau^t  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gayety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  win 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disappoint 
ment,  or  danffer.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  who 
look  i^easanUy  on  ))im,  are  not  his  friends ;  that  a  smile  o!  appro- 
bation is  no  evidence  of  good-wiU ;  and  that  professions,  and  prom- 
ises,  convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  c(»nfort.  To  be  d^ 
pendent,  he  soon  teams,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance, 
a  sufficient  reeswi  few  having  it  refiised.  The  business,  which  be 
expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  from  him ;  the  countmaoce, 
on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes,  which  he  gayljp 
cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone,  foi^tten,  unpreperedfor 
struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  that  struggles  would  be  necessary ; 
he  is  overset  hy  the  suddenness,  and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and 
either  falls  into  listlessness,  and  stupw,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitudbn,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  exfures,  when  he  has  scarcdy  begun  to 
live. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverence,  goes 
steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  ht  finds  the 
void  of  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.  He  is  rich,  and  great; 
but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  bappiness,  wrought  inlo 
su6h  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  sucn  brilliant  colours,  hss 
ever  foscinated  his  nund.  Lost  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  eaong 
with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he  never  considered,  mat  o 
this  wtH^d  the  rainbow,  with  all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on 
8-cloud;  end,  while  he  roves  from  field  to  field,  and  chmba  ftam 
ohe  heieht  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  feiry  vision,  is  astonished  to 
behold  it  still  retreat  before  him,  and  finally  vanish  forever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their  de- 
signs, and  expectations,  concerning  their  future  life;  and  write 
down  their  Severn)  answers;  what  a  vast  difference  would  ultimate^ 
be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which  wodo 
BCtoally  be&l  them !  To  how  great  a  jpart  of  that  difference  wonU 
btto,  oyer  which  they  could  m.ve  no  control,  give  birth !    Ho« 

my  <rf  them  frill,  in  all  probability  bejkss  prosperous,  rich,  aid 

aourable,  dnanhey  now  intend :  ho<rlnanv,  devoted  to  empkf - 
ggnta,  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circunutan- 
A,  (rf  which  they  never  entertained  even  a  ^uj^t ;  belund  thoie, 
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(jpoin  they  expected  to  outrun ;  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow  car  in  the 
imve. 

3dly.  Tke  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Life 
ioea  not  depend  tgnm  num. 

All  intend  to  live ;  and  feel  secure  of  many  years :  but  how  often 
does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm  of  this 
security !  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature  age !  How 
many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  desires,  and  strenu- 
ous exertions !  How  many  asterisks  appear  with  a  melancholy  as- 
pect even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  triennial  catalogue :  mark- 
ing solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the  termination  of  parental 
bopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs !  Where  now  are  multi- 
LiKies  of  those,  who  a  Utde  while  since  lived,  and  studied,  and  wor- 
shipped, here,  with  fond  views  of  future  eminence  and  prosperity, 
ina  with  as  iair  a  promise,  as  can  be  found,  of  future  success,  use- 
illness,  and  honour  ? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day  ;  much 
more,  of  a  long  life ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  lies  beyond 
jur  control.  As  death  finos  us,  so  the  Judgment  will  certainly  find 
lis.  He  therefore,  who  kilh^  as  well  as  niakes  alive,  at  his  pleasure, 
must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  only,  all  our  allotments,  which  he 
beyond  the  grave. 

I  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphvsical  disquisitions, 
Nrhich  resdess  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  commonly 
bunded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
Lhis  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from  it  several 
practical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me ;  especially  to 
hose,  who  are  students' m  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends,  the  most  solid  reasons  for 
jtratitude  to  your  Creator. 

God,  only,  directed,  that  you  should  be  bom  in  this  land,  and  in 
lie  midst  01  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  freedom,  learning,  and  relif 
non;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  Tlirfartaii 
orest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone  ordered,  that  you  should  be 
M)rn  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped.  Him,  the  glorious,  and 
sternal  Jshovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  bowed  before  the  Lama, 
n  the  ox,  an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  In  the  book  of  his 
x>unsels.  your  names,  so  fiu*  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  were  written 
B  the  £ur  lines  of  Itprcj,  It  is  of  his  overflowing  goodness,  that 
foa  are  now  here;  surrounded  with  privileges,  and  beset  with 
dessings ;  educated  to  knowledge,  usefulness,  aniil  piety,  ttiad  pre- 
:>ared  to  begin  an  endleito  course  of  happiness  and  glory.  JQI  these 
delightful  thmgs  have  been  poured  into  your  la|n  ^'^^  "^^ve  come, 
lubidden,  to  solicit  your  acceptance,    if  these  blessings  awaki^ 
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.  not  eratitucle ;  it  cannot  be  awakened  by  blessings  ip  the  preaenl 
worlcL  If  they  are  not  thankfully  felt  by  you ;  it  is  because  you  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful.  Think  what  vou  are,  and  where  your  are ; 
and  what,  and  where,  you  iust  as  easily  ni^ht  have  been.  Remem- 
ber, that,  instead  of  cherishing  tender  afiections,  imbibing  refined 
sentipents,  exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assuming  the  name, 
and  character,  of  the  sons  of  Goo,  you  mi^ht  as  easily  have  been  do- 
ang  in  the  smoke  oi  a  wigwam,  brandishmg  a  tomahawk,  or  danc- 
ing round  an  embowelled  captive ;  or  that  you  might  yourselves 
have  been  embowelled  by  the  nand  of  superstition,  and  burnt  on  the 
i||tos  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember  these  things ;  you  cannot  bat 
eM  to  mind,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  firom  the  miserable  beingSi 
who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  Thii  doctrme  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  de$iresj 
emd  expectationtm 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
jovments  of  the  present  worid.  Most  persons  freely  indulge  their 
wuhes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects  student  in  number j  and  valuta  to 
saiitfy  thenu  A  few  aim  iU  satisfaction  by  proportioning  their  ifa- 
sires  to  the  number ^  and  measure,  of  their  probable  grati£caiions* 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  fbUy. 
Desires,  indulged,  ^w  faster,  and  farther,  than  gratifications  ex- 
tend. Ungratmed  Jesire  is  misery.  Expectations  eagerl;^  indldfled, 
and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are  often  exquisite  misery*  BnA 
^  bow  firejfuently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed; 
^ "  ftid  desires  let  loose,  onlv  to  terminate  in  distress !  The^mld  pines 
finr  a  toy :  the  moment  he  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries 
for  anotker.  When  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him,  hk 
looks  at  them  without  pleasure,  and  leave's  them  without  regret 
He  knew  not,  that  all  the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  for  more  woffld  increase  fiaister  than 
toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  as  at  first :  his  wishes  are  ungrauned.  Still  indulging  them, 
and  still  believing  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  funush  tbe  en- 
joyment for  whicn  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Mm  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splendour, 
ate  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which^  however 
accumulated,  leave  tfiem  still  disappointed,  and  unhappy.  Gob 
Mver  de«^ed,  that  intelligent  bein^  should  be  satisfied  wilk 
these  Auoyments.  By  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  they  were  finfc* 
tijomnve  their  happiness  fit>m  Virtue.  « 

*'  fleratcd  desires  constitute  a  character,  fi^j^  to  acquire  all  the 
_  which  this  world  can  vield.  He,  who  is  prepar^  in  whaU 
ovJWritm^iM  Aejf,  therewith  to  be  coni^M,  has  learned  effectually 
thj»^ science  of  bfjgg  happy;  and  possesses  the  alchymic  stoM^ 
whkih  wiU.  chaQ^^hDery  metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smilft 
V^A^tool;. while  Mexander^  at  Us  side,  sits  weeping  on  tfai 
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The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since  yon 
cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your  desires; 
and  that,  as  the  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your  wishes,  your 
wishes  should  accord  with  thettu  Multiplied  enjoyments  fbJl  to 
but  few  men ;  and  are  no  more  rationally  expectra  than  the  high- 
est prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind,  a  dignified  inoe- 
pendence  of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation  to  possess  one's 
soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may  exist,  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than  tbat  of  both  Indies^  and 
greater  honour  than  Casar  ever  acquired. 

3dly.  As  your  course,  and  your  iuccess^  through  lift,  are  nol  lil- 
der  your  control ;  you  are  strongly  urged  to  commit  yourttlvti  to 
God,  who  can  control  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  cotfse  through  the  world;  thftt 
your  best  concerted  plans  will  often  fail ;  that  your  sanguine  ex- 
pectations will  be  disappointed;  and  that  your  fondest  worldly 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification ;  cannot  admit  of  a  momen- 
tary doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you ;  that  he  actually  controls 
all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourselves  to  his  care, 
he  will  direct  you  kindly,  and  safely;  can  be  doubted  only  of 
choice.  Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  yourselves,  and  your 
interests,  to  tne  guidance  of  your  Maker  ?  There  are  two  reasons, 
which. appear  especiaUy  to  govern  mankind  in  this  important  con- 
cern :  they  do  not,  and  wiU  not,  realize  the  agency  of  God  in 
their  affiiirs ;  and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  them  directed  as  they 
imagine  he  will  direct  them.  The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ; 
the  Tatter,  of  impiety.     Both  arc  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not  « 

less  sinful  than  loolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious,  Benc&ctor  of  the  unt-  ' 
verse,  has  offered  to  take  men  by  the  hand,  lead  them  through  die 
journey  of  Ufe,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  the  heavens^ 
jThe  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  offer  has  been  already 
produced.    He  has  given  his  own  Son  to  live,  and  die,  and  rise, 
and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.    Herein  is  love^  if  there 
ever  was  love ;  not  that  we  have  loved  him,  hit  that  he  has  hvedtu* 
That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sincere,  is  impossible* 
St,  Paul,  therefore,  triumphandy  asks,  what  none  can  answer:  £fe, 
that  spared  not  his  oum  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  ut  all,  horn 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freelu  give  us  all  things?    Trust,  thm^ 
his  word  with  undoubting  confidence ;  take  his  hand  with  humbto'  :  *    .^ 
gratitude ;  and  with  all  me  heart  obey  his  voice,  which  you  idftv  '     ,>^ 
every  where  hear,^ying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein*    fat      -  v^'jj 
lidoiess  and  in  heaA,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  in  crowdk     *  -^^  ;V 
lie  will  watch  over  you  wim  tenderness  inexpressible*    He  will  ^ 

make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures  f  lead  you  beside  the  still  'weh  •. 

iersj  and  guide  you  in  paths  of  righteousness  f  Jf^  his  nameU  sak$^ 
He  will  prepare  a  table  before  you  m  the^rtsgnw  ^^S^'^  demies  g         ^ 
emd  emne  your  cup  to  rum  ofprnr  wriih  bioirii^Sm    Whm  gmeftui 
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tkroitgh  the  wiUers  of  affliiiCion,  he  will  be  toUh  yon;  and  thrauf^ 
Ae  fi9ertj  ihey  ihall  not  overflow  you.  When  you  walk  tkromgh  Uu 
£rey  you  shaU  not  be  burned}  neither  9kall  the  flame  kindle  on  ytmu 
T rom  their  native  hetvens,  he  will  commission  those  chaimine  twin- 
tisters,  Goodness  and  Mercy^  to  descend,  and  follow  you  eUl  your 

vat  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  ffuide,  and  your  friend,  you  must 
oonform  to  his  pMasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder,  that  the 
infinitely  Wise  snould  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours ;  and  that 
he  fdiould  choose  for  Ua  children  their  allotments,  rather  than  leave 
tfiem  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  part  of  his  pleasure,  which 
jou  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  tne  single  word,  Duty ;  and 
IS  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  scheme  is  so 
formed,  as  to  be pl^in,  easjf: profitable,  and  delightful;  profitable 
in  hand ;  delightfuiin  the  possession.  Every  part,  ana  precept 
of  the  whole,  is  calculated  for  this  end;  and  will  make  you  oolj 
•wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean ;  and  our  progress  through 
it,  a  voyage.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspread 
hf  a  cmidy  sky,  and  fi^ught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quicksands. 
The  voyage  is  eventfid  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  fiul  of  uncertahity,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every  adven- 
turer needs  to  be  well  preparea  for  whatever  may  befal  hipi,  and 
•^well  secured  against  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing  his  course^ 
*tinking  in  the  abyss^  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the  shore. 

Theve  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  thai 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seen 
ihem  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
'  v.li^knowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violently  thrown  down.  Re- 
figion,  morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man  of 
Crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  aiid  enjoy- 
ment, have  been  questionedf  attacked,  and  in  various  places,  and 
with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  finally  overtnrown*  A 
Kcentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
'  rending  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  Ims  takes 
i^ace  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals;  and  has  kng 
ufeatened  the  destruction  of  human  good.  Industry,  conniiigi 
mud  firaud,  have  toiled  with  unrivalled  exertions,  to  conveft  nm 
into  a  savage,  aiMl  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched,  and 
hypocritical,  philanthropy,  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalked 
fora  as  the  companion  of  these  ravagers :  a  philanthropy  bonk 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  i|L  professions.  TMf 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  frienAr  human  rights,  lb 
ledresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  fe^  and  wid^ 
out  a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  furnished  with  lungs,  njA 
eyes,  and  a  tongub  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  at  plea- 
ture ;  but  can  neitner  pity,  nor  give.  The  objects  of  her  attach- 
ment are  either  knaves  and  villains  afhome,  or  unknown  suflfarenb 
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beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  fonner,  she  ministers  the  sword 
and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  place,  and  powel^ 
and  profit.  At  the  latter,  she  only  looks  through  a  telescope  oS 
fancy,  as  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisible  to  the  eye. 
To  every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she  complacent- 
ly says.  Be  thou  warmed  ;  and  be  thou  filled;  depart  in  peace. 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  ingenious  cun- 
ning, so  industnously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and 
gentle  benevolence,  so  softly  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes 
have  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.  The  mischief  has  in- 
deed, been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome  *,  but  it  has  the  heads,  and 
the  lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  wounds j  which  at  times  have  seem- 
ed deadly  J  are  much  more  readily  healeidj  than  any  good  man  could 
wish,  than  any  sober  man  could  expect.  Hojie  not  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  this  enemy :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger,  will  ever 
be  a  preparation  for  your  safety.  But  it  will  be  only  such  a  pre- 
paration ;  your  deliverance  must  ultimately,  and  only,  flow  from 
your  Maker*  Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to  him,  with  a 
cordial  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protection.  Consider 
how  much  you  have  at  stake ;  that  you  are  bound  to  eternity ;  that 
your  existence  will  be  immortal ;  and  that  ^ou  will  either  rise  to 
endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition.  Heaven  is  your 
proper  home.  The  path,  which  I  have  recommended  to  you,  will 
conduct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  happy  world*  Fill  up 
life,  therefore,  with  obedience  to  God  ;  with  faith  in  the  Lwd  Jesus 
Christ,  and  repentance  unto  life ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  ereat  com- 
mands of  the  Gospel;  with  supreme  love  to  God,  ana  universal 
cood-will  to  men ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
mw.    On  all  your  sincere  endeavours  to  honour  him,  and  befriend 

Jour  fellow-men,  he  will  smile :  every  virtuous  attempt  he  will 
less :  every  act  of  obedience  he  will  reward.  Life  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  pleasant  amid  all  its  sorrows ;  and  beams  of  hope  will 
continually  shine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often  over- 
cast. Virtue,  the  seed  that  cannot  die,  planted  firom  heaven,  and 
cultivatied  by  the  divine  hand,  will  grow  up  in  ^our  hearts  with  in- 
creasing vigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with  supernal  beauty. 
Your  path  will  be  that  of  the  just ;  and  will  gloriously  resemble  the 
dawning  light,  which  skinea  brighterj  and  brighter^  to  the  perfect-day* 
Peace  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  offer  herself  as  tne  constant 
and  delightful  companion  of  your  progress.  Hope  will  walk  be- 
fore you,  and  with  an  unerring  fineer  point  out  your  course ;  and 
Joy,  at  die  end  of  the  journey,  wiU  open  her  arms  to  receive  you. 
YoQ  will  wait  on  theLord^  ahd  renew  your  strength  ;  will  mount  tp 
taiih  wings j  as  eagles  ;  will  run,  and  not  be  weary  ;  will  walkj  and 


^  SERMON  XVn. 

CE£ATION«— -AIR. STAERY   AND  SUPRBMS   HBAVKNS. 


In  the  precedinf  discount  I  have  constdcered  the  exiHena 
undpeffe^ons  ofCrodj  Att  Jkenes,  or  that  pleamre^  or  chmctj  wUk 
which  ht  willed  the  exittSnceitrmll  thn^a ;  and  the  sovereign^  with 
toAtcA  he  JUgiPosesJfthem.  -:  SEhe  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discoursqi  h  the  W&rlff  ofOod  ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  execu- 
tion of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distributed 
imder  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence.  Under  these 
heads  I  propose  tti  consider  them* 

In  ifte  text*tt1b  aii^erted,  that,  In  the  beginnings  Chd  creaied  the 
heaven  and  the  ear^    The  f>hrase,  h,  the  beginnings  is  univefsatty 
expressive!  in  the  Sariptures,  of  the  conunencement  of  creaied^  or 
Jtmte  exiahnce*     'mieth»*  it  is  intended  to  be  appUfd  in  the  pit* 
lent  c^  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  thoi  exaeify  the 
Hune  ttnflain^j  is  uncertain ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  im- 
port qC  ms  phraseology*   The  word,  created^  denotes,  bromgkt  ndo 
exieim^.      The  heaven  and  the  earthy  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  denotii^ 
ih^fhiverse  and  all  thingi  which  ii  contains.     As  some  of  tbcM 
^itti^  particularlv  the  souls  oi[men,  were  not  created  at  the  same 
^^IfM  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phrase,  m  the  beginnif^^ 
^cannot  be  particularly,  and  stricdy  applied  to  ever^  cresUleAbeinff. 
lathe  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  doctrine  ia  0ii/muj 


^      lathe  t 
i  tssfelftd; 


*•> 


TiftAT   ALL   THINGS   WIRX   BROUGHT   INTO  XXISTXNCB    BT  GoB* 

The  truth  of  diljdoctrine  has  been  already  sufficientlv  evinced 
the  twd  first  of  Afese  discourses ;  so  far  as  arguments  mHii  Ret- 
I  nre  eoBcemed.  That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  teA ;  and 
1 4ie  WQid|  created,  does  not  mean  merdy  moulded^  orfmM&Uk 
K  completely  evident  from  the  exn|lnation  ctMoeee  himaelfi ' 
imdowtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Coomentalar. 
Gen*  S.  3,  he  sajrs.  And  Chd  bleseed  the  seventh  (fay,  and 
it:  beeemse  that  in  it  he  had  rated  from  all  hie  work^  whkk 
treated  and  made.  In  the  original  language  it  is,  which  Qo4 
0eds  tp  make:  that  is,  which  hejfv^ted  or  brought  ibIb 
Arst ;  and  made  or  feshioned  afieniuds,  into  all  th*  ivran 
farma  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a  sense  i  iMlhsifl. 
tlsplehished. 

This  truth  has  }a$  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the  woiH 
as  men  c^  scienoi,  been  called  in  quemion*     It  seems  so  evideat 


% 
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that  all  things  J  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction,  are  po$»iblt 
with  the  Omnipotent  God^  that  a  sober  man  can  scarcely  bil  to 
wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  believe,  thart  the  act  of 
creating  or  giving  oeing,  is  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  The 
acts  of  preserving  and  governing  the  universe,  also  seem  to  be 
equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally  to  demand  its  ex* 
ertions.  I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man  can  admit,  that 
God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  lie  brought,  or  was 
able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes, 
adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  eitl^er  for  the  existence, 
preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  in- 
comparably more  difficulty:  being  indeed  palpable  absurcEties, 
and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it  is  believed,  has 
been  proved  in  a  former  discourse.* 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  exhi- 
bition  of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to  ere* 
ate  Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Minds  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  communicate  in- 
telligence ,  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  p<ysess  active  power, 
cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  focgotten, 
that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely 
doubts,  or  dcfnies,  the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to 
justify  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive  sttch  an  act  to  be 
possible.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  Ae  dots  see  it  to  be  iktpossihle. 
That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence  can  do,  any  farther 
than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or  his  declarations,  is 
very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a  foundation  of 
doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  attention,  to  others  f 
is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  of  extreme  folly  in 
either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great  parts  ^ 
the  Heavens^  and  the  Earth ;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural,  and  perti* 
nent,  division  in  my  discourses ;  I  shall  begin  my  consideratioa  of 
it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  first  in  the  text,  vis*  th^  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven^  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  wkat  is  else* 
where  called  the  Heavens ;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  tQ,(exactly 
the  same  subject,  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  werefimhed^  and 
all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  this  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place.  Heaven^  or 
Heavens  J  (for  the  word  is  used  indifferently  iri  <^ither  the  singular  or 
plural  number)  is  applied  to  Chd.  Until  thou  knowj  that  the  Hea* 
vens  do  rule.     Dan.  iv.  26. 

Sdly.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sighi.  Job 
XV.  lii. 

*  &|ss  Sermon  n.  *  ■  ^ 
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Jr*  To  lA«  chmck.  )8*n  "»>*  »<<r  tn  tuaven.  Rev.  xii.  7. 
f.  To  a  great  heigt^iBUits  walUd  up  to  htaven.  DeuL  i.  38. 
».  To  £amguuhtA  glory.     How  art  thou  fiUkm  from  kea- 


...JO' iMC^ar,  ton  of  the  morning!     Isai.  ziv.  13. 
AS  ibttiemn  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.     In  a  literal 
lense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  danote, 
'.  IsmTV  Air.    As  wh|p  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the  dew, 

Itujit  over  our  heads.     Thus  it  is 
'  let  Ihim,  that  ii,  the  sun,  moon, 

^  ,  ,  en  to  give  li^^fpon  the  earth, 

3^1 .  nstupremfBeavenffklyled  also  the^amven  of  Heaven. 

AAoM  timttaven,  md  th^Heaven  of  Heaven*,  ts  the  Lord''§. 

Deut.  X,  14.    God  also  b  t0eA  the  God  of  Heaven  ;  and  St.  John 

*         icAsM  a  imr  opemd  in  /lUkm,  and  was  directed  by  a  voice  to  go 

lu'  j»w  lAitAtf ;  ania  Vas  imMtdlatelg  carried  in  the  tpirit  befux  ate 

^l^^^J.^trvm  theset-Ad  many  other  psMages,  it  is  e^^t,  that  the 
■r'^fmt  scknowkMULtbree  heavens  ;  and  considered  all  things,  be- 
''  tide  Iba  earth  an^Vit  iriiich  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  punigh- 
nent,  aV  bei^  in^Hed  under  the  word,  heaven.    As  this  is  the 
cuomoa  lugnage  olnBcripture,  I  shall  consider ihewbject  in  the 
■'.:^     same  maiiKr,  and  in  ths^rder  already  specified.     W 
'  ^     '*  "^.^^  '"'  •^*''***l'^*i  %  whch  the  e^h  it  mrrotoided,  it 
' ■  JHwifUte  #y  wonderful  J^Jiy»  of  the  pomer  a^wiedom  vf*'Giti. 
Paiti«£rly  it  &a  eier  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
.  •errawnen,  and  laaiHoy  opn  attention: 

lii.  A*  it  u  At  mMWc  )mm  ^  l^e  to  nutnkindy  and  to  the 


'^ijlif  Wul  vegetaUe  kaadonu^ 


,  ,^    e  natoii^  oflifie,  ana  ttw  manner  in  Irhich  it  is  maintained,  ai# 
-  > :  %ach  very  imperfectly  understood  \  nor  mil  it  be  exi)6o|jl~ 
/^ine,  that  1  should  here  attempt  to  ^ve  an  account  of  auchU 
Alies,  as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  conceminz  theasiMt^    . 
*~nous  subjects.     The  remarlu  c^  a  MiaiBter  of  the  GospeI,^3Ul 
t  thoee  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  offconunon  sense,  and'^ 
ee  of  chjmicBl,  or  medical  science,  wiQ  be  ezpecle<l  in  the  pre- 
I  t£«cuMion.     All  men  know,  that  living  beings  <Jej>cnd,  in  tbis 
J,  '-- *y  continuance  of  Uft  awespinition;  ami  ihai  theine- 

, nation  i^ Air.     Amco^Be  wooden, irhich  pertain  uX 
s  Mdgect,  this  ii  obe ;  that,  although  t^H  Air  is  a  compound  sub- 
■iaace,  Bade  im  of  very  diverse  maUtnu,  one  of  [licni  nosiouj,' 
nd  a  secAnd  by  itseu  perfectly  urtJNiductive of  life;  yet  The« 
"■,10  blended  with  the  tiiird,  in  i^tt  alone  the  power  of  maia- 
g  life  resides,  that  in  tjieir  coia^iation  they  aie  better  fiuej 
tbue  life,  than  eyen  the  liftviving  principle  would  be,  if  il 
I  pure  and  uiuataed.    Another  is,  that  tnis  combinations 


utained  in  such  a  mttmrr,  that  the  proportional  quanlities  of 
"— ■  — -«  _.        lubM^ally,  if  n 


c  materials  ayei#H#  Mmes  subduially,  if  not  csacily,  iht 
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same.  When  we  consider  the  innumeiable  revolutions,  of  iriiich 
the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual  fluctuatioA3 ;  it  aiems 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this  equability,  so  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  always,  and  every  where,  pre-- 
served.  Nothing  less  than  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  contri- 
ved the  means,  by  which  this  fact  is  accomplished.  ^ 

2dly.  A8  it  is  the  great  instnunent  of  MsoltUum* 

This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  su&essive  ezistenceii 
The  beings  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fu^  the  end,  for  whipk 
they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vaii|^t  to  those,  who/bc- 
ceed  them.  Of  course  they  dissoira ;  and  Vtftum  to  their  cpginal 
dust.  Of  this  dissofution,  Air  is  aclAowledged  by  Philq|^{mr8  to 
be  the  primary  means.  If  we  had  'sever  Deen  witnessti  of  the 
fact;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  improbable'  to  us, 
than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolutidiu  and  that  both 
these  processes  should,  withpiit  any  confusion,  gqfon  from  age  to 
age  in  perfect^  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  parfb  of  a  complete 
system*  **    • 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principai  mean  of  heat  andjmld. 

These  great  effects  are  both  produced  by,werent  operations  of 
the  same  eleq^ent,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  without  any 
discord  or  confusion.     The  mannfif,  in  ilfhich  Air  withdraws  heat 
from  other  objects,  .{(nd  again  gives  it  out  to  those  object^  niust  be 
confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently  wonderral :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absoluJ^ly  necessary*  ^  On  it, 
depends  a  great  part  of  the  acti^ty,  tomfort,  and  usefulnet^  of 
mankind.     From  it,  sprine  ui  a  fgJkt,  degree,  those  changes  on' 
Reasons,  those  varieties  oHlempereture,  which  are  so  pleasing, 
cessary,  and  useful,  to  the  worV*     In  a  word,  from  this  source, 
a  gicatlneasure,  arise  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  vegetabl^# 
worl3,  the  existence  of  a  gre^t  part  of  the  comforts  and  necessa-  .9 
ries  of  life,  and  apparently  the  continuance  of  our  being.  \ 


4thly.  As  it  is  the  mecfium,  fry  which  are  conveyed  to  vs  rttiuj  die^ui? 
Aat7,  and  snow  ^  and^M^isj  also^  the  source  of  droughty  in  its  v^~ 
ri€m  degrees.  ^^  ^ 

l^e  attraction  betvfeen  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  a  maiP 


ler  a^  to  diffuse^  th^vapour,^in  a  sense  equably,  throughout  tHa  t  * 
owcgr^eions  of  the^tmosphere,  seems  to  be%)dispensable  to  that^  ' 
It  fii&d  mysterioiB  proc^ess  in  the  natural  world,  which  is  called 
polbtion.  Evetf  person  knows,  that  without  this  process,  rain 
deii%  snow  and  hail,  could  not  exist ;  and  that  without  these 
t  cdttld  be  neither  vegetatimi,  food,  raiment,  nor  even  existence, 
mankind.  At  the  same  tuni,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  nature, 
respecting,  especially,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  sea- 
aona  become  dry;  0e  rain^  in  the  emphatical  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  changed  into  powder  and  dusijji^the  heavens  areas 
hra»9  over  war  hMk  ;  ind  UmearUi  as  iron  tWer  qurfeet.  Drought 
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and  femine  then  8{)i*ead  their  baleful  influence  over  the  world ,  and 
mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the  grave. 

5thly.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness. 

Aitnong  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which  are 
,  impulse,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death.  Of  this  na- 
ture, in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  suffocating  vapour,  conveyed 
over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  which  is  called  the  Si- 
Boon.  Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  exhalations ;  not 
so  iaunediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  destructive,  to  human 
life ;  which  arise  finom  marshes,  ponds,  and  other  stagnations  of 
water;  as  well  as  many  more^  ascending  from'decayed  vegetables, 
and  other  masses  of  putrefaction.  All  these,  but  for  the  Atmos- 
phere, "would  be  conhncd  .to  the  surface ;  and  fail  of  their  malig- 
nant influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  Air  is  the  great 
source  of  health ;  and,  wherever  it  passes  freely,  contributes  per- 
haps to  the  preitervation,  or  restoration,  of  this  essential  blessing. 
In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
to  promote  health  only  ;  and  often  restores  such  as  are  languishing 
and  decayed,  moreNj^ian  all  other  causes  united. 

6thly.  As  it  is  the  '$faty  and  in  an  important  sense j  the  cause,  of 
many  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes,  earth* 

auakes,  tl^  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  dcUshtful  breeze,  are  all 
ej^endent  on  air  for  their  existence.     All  of  Uiem,  also,  are  deep- 
ly interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.     Besides  their  obvious  influ- 
ence in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our  frequent  de* 
light  and  sorrow,  the  continu^Hgce  of  our  life,  and  the  arrival  of 
fliiath,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as  displays  of 
'Ae  divine  presence  and  character,  eminently  beautiful,  various, 
4  *liwful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important  and  e^teottve 
r  moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respecttan  important  aid  to  Vision* 
^       No  small  'part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  S( 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere.    Such,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  theJtwilight,  which  souse* 
nly  and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evenii|g* 
l^cn,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  fumamcnt;'  that  magnificent,  azure'dba-|L 
'  rave,  which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  e  manner  over  tlus- 
great  world.     Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  theitef 
tion  of  light  is  concerned.     Without  the  aid  of  the  AtmoB] 
none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  he  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  importan<|i).' 
of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  present  d» 
sign.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

II.  Tliat  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderfulj  and  mag' 
nijicent^  part  of  the  Creation  of  God, 
To  the  most  uninOTUcted  mmd,  and  die  most  vulgar  eye,  the  finn* 
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ament,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it  con* 
tains,  has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  the 
subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  with 
study,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wisdom 
and  gi*eatness  of  God.  When^  says  Davidj  I  consider  the  heavens j 
the  work  of  thy  finger^  the  moon^  and  the  tiars^  which  thou  k&it  or* 
dained;  Lord!  what  is  man^  that  thou  art  mindful  of  himf  or  the 
son  ofman^  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  most  glo- 
rious and  magniikent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator.  This 
great  world  of  light  is,  l)eyond  every  thing  else,  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  exaltation,  unchan^eableness,  perpetuity,  Gfe-giving 
power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  dominion, 
and  greatness,  of  Gixl. 

The  Moon^  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  returns,  and 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  and  de- 
lightful manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  human  eye : 
an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  otner 
respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  mankind;  who,  softening  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  without 
being  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  bi*hold  the  light  oj 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Stars^  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  their  unceasing 
variety  and  beauty,  with  which  they  every  where  replenish  the  vast 
expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  while  they  manifest  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impressions,  with  which  these  mar- 
tellous  objects  have  affected  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that 
in  very  early  ages  of  the  world  they  began,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  have  continued,  to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration ; 
and  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  race,  have  been  directly  acknow- 
ledged as  Gods. 

Such  have  been  the  views,  foimed  by  the  human  mind,  with  the 
mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorious  part  of 
the  Creation.  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  out  of  the 
■rindbw  of  Science  into  this  vast  fiekl,  it  assumes  an  entirely  new, 
bid  immensely  nobler,  character.  Instead  of  a  ^at  and  splen- 
did luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  communicate  light,  and 
#^niith,  to  this  world,  and  to  measure  the  returns  of  day  and  night 
lb  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  bv  the  eye  of  the  Astronomer 
to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  possessed  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
erailling  this  eoually  wonderful  element  in  immeasui-able  quantities 
to  immeasurable  distances;  and  the  centre  of  many  other  worlds, 
which  receive  from  this,  their  light  and  warmth,  their  motion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony.  To  the  same  eye,  the  planets  no  longer 
appear  as  gems  of  inherent  aad  immortal  lustre,  adorning  the  con- 
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cave  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  beauty ;  but  as  vast  worlds,  re- 
sembling this  globe  in  their  various  aifections,  and  moving  round 
the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regular,  and  mysterious  circuit ;  surrounded 
by  other  inferior  worlds,  by  which  they  are  wonderfully  beautified 
and  adorned;  and  inhabited,  in  all  probability,  by  endless  niuhi- 
tudes  of  beings,  rational  and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds, 
the  Moon  is  one ;  and  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many 
important  purposes,  which  arc  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant 
of  our  earth  continually  accomplish !  How  manv  more,  in  all  pro- 
bability) which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  whicn  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lucid 
regions,  beings  prooably  far  better  and  happier  than  ourselves. 
The  Comets^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  ver)* 

Seat,  arc  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  work, 
an  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  through  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  fammes,  and  pestilences ;  but  sees  them,  with  unoues- 
tionable  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  regularly 
move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beautiful 
tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind,  with  an 
innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  known, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resembling  our 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they  are  removed 
to  a  distance  incomprehensibly  greater.  The  same  science,  which 
bas  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great 
extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  small 
collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  arc 
proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  immense 
army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and  glori- 
ous, as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  endless  millions  of 
stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  of 
man ;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  multitudeft,  mich 
have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted  fipom  every  inhabit- 
ant of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  almost  all,  which  are 
now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  far 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  Creation, 
have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  existed  in  vain.  Of 
course,  they  were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any,  in  which 
we  can  be  directly  concerned.  But  for  what  purposes  can  we 
suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were  created?  The  only  rational 
answer  is.  They  were  formed  for  the  same  purposes,  which  are 
accomphshed  by  our  own  Sun ;  to  give  light,  and  motion,  and  life« 
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and  comfort,  to  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally,  is 
the  common  centre.  Such  worlds,  therefore,  are  with  the  hiehesi 
reason  supposed  to  exist;  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  resiaence 
of  Intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless  diver- 
sities of  character;  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed,  as  the 
worlds,  which  they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved, 
by  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  created  them,  and  whose 
kingdom  ruieth  over  alL  Thus  the  universe  is  the  immense  and 
glorious  empire  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  sys- 
tems ;  the  families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled 
by  him,  who  telhth  the  number  of  the  Starsj  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  object  of 
our  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  summary 
manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to  consider 
it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  high  superiority  of  this  nappy  and  glorious  world  is  strong- 
ly marked  in  the  Scnptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any  know^ 
ledge  of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet,  T%e  Heaven  of  Heavens*  As 
the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguished  by  this  phrase  above  all  other 
Gods^  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  similar, 
intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Heavens.  In 
the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious  world  is  the 
house  of  God  ^  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place  of  his  residence ; 
the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of  himself  are  seen,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial  displays  of  his  presence 
and  character.  Present  in  all  other  places,  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
sent here. 

It  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures,  the 
throne  of  God;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion ;  where 
the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made  known,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  exhibited  with  singular  ef- 
fulgence and  glory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures  ;  of  the  saints, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  Angels^ 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne. 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness,  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal 
youth,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  glory. 

It  is  the  place,  in  which  are  seen  all  the  finishings  of  divine  work-^ 
numship :  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in  all 
their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refinement 
and  perfection. 

It  is  the  centre  of  all  diviru  communications;  the  city,  in  which 
all  the  paths  of  Providence  terminate ;  the  ocean,  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed,  and  into 
which  they  return,  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 
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It  is  the  tke&&ej  in  which  an  eternal  providence  of  progressive 
knomUdgc,  power,  and  love,  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and  carried  on 
through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towards  an  end. 

It  is  the  place,  where  ail  the  works  of  God  are  studied,  and  under' 
stood,  through  an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the  di* 
versities  of  virtuous  Intelligence,  all  the  forms  and  hues  of  Moral 
Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation  ;  and  where  gratitude, 
love,  enjcmnent,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night,  in  a  more  and 
more  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  immense  of  duration. 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  ooservations,  which  I  designed  to  make 
on  this  subject ;  and  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  irith  some 
practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  With  what  entire  propriety  is  God  exhibited  in  the  very  first 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  ! 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface,  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  but  those  most 
sublime  and  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  suojects,  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  arc  employed :  God,  and  his  immense 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  things  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  character, 
in  which  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings. As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresistibly  to 
every  eye,  as  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness ;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make ;  of  power,  which  nothing 
can  resist,  or  escape ;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circumvent, 
er  elude ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest 
ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his,  in  a 
sense  superior  to  that,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All,  there- 
fore, is  nghtfully  required  to  be  employed  supremelv  and  sofely  in 
his  service,  for  bis  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any  ttung, 
except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses,  b^ 
side  those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as  ab- 
solutely his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Their  fil- 
culties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his :  for  they  were  made  fay 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  justly 
required  by  Aim,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what- 
ever services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
possess,  isjplain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting  to 
I       render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s* 
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By  his  character  of  Creator,  ako,  they  are  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  unceaaing 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awful,  something  sifigularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence,  in 
the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator ;  in  the  consideration  of  hm, 
as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Being,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  we  derived  our  existence  from 
him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being,  and  for 
all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable.  In  this 
view,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize,  that  ve  are  nothing,  and  that 
He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  natvre  of  the  works  themselvesi 
their  number,  tlieir  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  their  mag- 
nificence, the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  ne- 
cessarily excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the  highest 
possible  admiration ;  an  admiration,  which  will  continue,  and  in- 
crease, for  ever. 

3diy.  With  what  reason  does  God,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things^ 
claim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ? 

He,  who  is  the  Author  oi  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things ;  is 
every  where ;  knows  every  thing ;  and  controls  the  Universe  with 
an  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He,  who  has  made  such 
various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  creac 
tures,  can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing  to 
provide  in  the  bountifiil  manner,  which  we  actually  see  existing,  it 
reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other  things, 
which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him,  he  can- 
not but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  freely ;  if  they  obey  him, 
they  will  certainly  please  nim ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that, 
which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlightened  by  his 
Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will  certainly  obey 
him.  The  path,  therefore,  which  leads  to  the  most  ample  supplies 
of  all  their  real  wants,  and  the  attainment  of  all  real  good,  is  open, 
direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  they  should 
refiise,  or  neglect,  to  pursue  this  highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
possession.  How  rich,  how  vast,  how  glorious  a  wo^  is  the  visi* 
Die  creation !     With  what  endless  multitudes  of  creatpres  is  it  re- 

Slenished!  With  what  innumerable  blessings  is  it  stored!  All 
lese  sprang  from  the  mere  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator. 
Who  can  limit  such  bounty,  even  in  thought  ?  Who  can  imagine  a 
real  want,  which  it  is  not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply  ?  How  plain* 
ly,  then,  ought  all  those  creatures,  not  only  to  wait  on  him,  out  to 
tmst  in  him  also,  that  he  may  five  them  all  blrssifigs  in  d\u  season! 
Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  he  has  created 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  and  en* 
riched  it  with  every  thine,  which  can  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  glory  \  they  cannot  but  discern,  and  feel,  that  he  claims  from 
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them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  confidence,  as  well  as 
reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclosed  to  them, 
that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they  can  need,  and 
far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive  ;  and  that,  however  en- 
larged may  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they  will  through  eternity 
receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  lo 
fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely  assured  by  the  effects, 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  visible  Creation.  Of  his  willingness 
to  perform  tnem,  and  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  they  are 
furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence,  in  the  provision,  which  ne  so 
bountifully  makes  for  reoels  and  apostates,  m  the  preaoit  world. 
When  they  add  to  this  the  sift  of^  his  own  Son,  whom  ke  did  not 
sparty  hut  delivered  him  up  for  us  all;  they  arc  completely  assa- 
ted  that  he  will  also  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things. 

3dly.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in  the 
character  of  Creator  ! 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  possess- 
ed, who  has  done  all  these  tmngs ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and  who  acts, 
throueh  all  the  worlds  in  immensity;  who  contrived  them,  and 
brought  them  into  being ;  who  stored  them  with  such  abundant 
furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  inhabitants  \  who 
controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with  an  omniscient 
eye ;  and*  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their  progress  towards 
perfection !  All  these  things  are  only  displays  of  the  Godhead. 
In  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  oeauty,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, life,  joy,  lovehness,  and  greatness,  which  transcend  both  num- 
ber and  comprehension. 

4thly.  How  ought  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  be  feared  by  his 
Intelligent  creatures  ! 

How  ought  iD«,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure ! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.     The  rectitude  of  his 

§  lea  sure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him  our  all 
epends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we  act  in  all 
things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and,  in  this,  the 
only  possibly  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  c^trary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey,  and 
provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  he  found  fighting  against  God. 
Hast  thou^  says  Jehovah  to  /o6,  an  arm  like  God;  or  canst  than 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  Then  I  will  confess  wUo  thee^  thai 
thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed from  his  anger  ?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  it^ 
dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antediluvians^ 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Israelites,  both 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  oi  Canaan!  What  awful  specimens 
are  even  now  continually  seen  of  bis  displeasure  against  this  pol* 
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luted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  stonn,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of  pestilence  and  famine ! 

5thly*  Haw  miserable  must  be  the  condition  ofthose^  zoko  ?iavt  no 
interest  in  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gift^  and  every  perfect  gift, 
is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  loith 
whom  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherever, 
then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can  be 
found.  How  dreadml,  of  course,  how  solitary,  how  friendless, 
how  forlcMTi,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were  banish- 
ed for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God!  Were 
the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelUgcnt  being,  capable  of 
being  pleased  or  displeased,  and  of  communicating  and  withhold- 
ing his  lieht  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark,  and  wretch- 
eel,  would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams 
firom  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine!  of  men  con- 
signed to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  should  yet 
live,  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude,  and  know,  and  feel,  their 
wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  knew,  that 
other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  respects  resembling 
themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  life-giving  influence,  ana 
cheerine  splendour,  of  this  glorious  luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of 
the  inteilieent  and  immortal  world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is 
light,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his 
beams,  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  do  not  medi- 
tate, nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequently  and  so  fer- 
vently, as  their  interest,  and  their  auty,  plainly  require.  The  Apos- 
tles Mivc  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  the  prospects,  the  joys, 
and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect  they  are  obviously 
patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Christians  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  invited  to  meditate  on  heavenly  things ;  and  presented 
with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  delightful,  objects  of  a  heavea* 
ly  nature,  to  en^ge  them  in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed, 
also,  to  set  thetr  affections  on  things  above ;  commanded  to  have 
their  conversation  m  heaven^  and  not  on  the  earth ;  and  reminded 
that  in  a  humble  and  figurative  sense,  they  are  already  come  to  f Ae« 
Mew  Jerusalem^  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
by  enterinig  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these 
precepts  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strongest 
motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  his  Me- 
diation was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end  is  the 
most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception : 
And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  arc  the  most 
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sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Universe  has  ever 
beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  they 
approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exaltation : 
a  life  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of  shame,  and 
agony  ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  Ufe ;  an  exaltation  to  infinite  glory. 
Whi4{er  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whither  are  they  eoing  ?  To 
the  same  happy  world.  In  my  Father^ s  houstj  said  mis  l)iviDe 
Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the  grave,  are  mat^  mansions. 
If  it  were  not  so^  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  m  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself  f  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also*  Caa 
Christians,  then,  mil  to  look  often  to  that  delightful  world,  where 
their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled 
in  his  presence  ?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  \he  fulness  of  m, 
the  pleasures  which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality, 
awaxen  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  their  admiration,  their  love, 
their  gratitude,  and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning; who  stored  it  with  glory,  hfe,  and  joy;  who  ascended  the 
cross,  that  he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission 
to  its  infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  firom 
the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness,  and  true  ho- 
liness, unto  every  good  work,  entered  upon  this  benevolent  office, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for  this  Me- 
diation, no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed.  Sin 
unmingled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
througnout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown,  ih^  only  path  fixHD 
this  world  woul^  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Here 
Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting ;  and  shows 
us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price  which  he 

Said  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
is  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  world.  No  otner  hand 
could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.  No  other  Atonement  could 
have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means  could  have  procured  the 
sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  and  thus  fitted 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  made  them  blessings  to  us. 
But  for  nim,  the  best  of  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  world  of 
wo.  Bv  him,  every  good  man  will  be  raised  to  the  glory ^  which  ke 
.  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 
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CoLLOflSUHfl  i.  1<(. — For  by  km  were  all  thingt  ereaiedj  that  are  in  heantn,  4md  thai 
are  in  earth,  vimbU  and  inrin^/e,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  DominUmt,  S  Pniu 
eipalitiee^  or  Powere :  all  thingt  were  crealed  by  him  and  for  him. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
God,  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pur- 
sue the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those  be- 
ings, who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion  to  the  informa* 
tion,  which  they  communicate ;  reserving  such  views,  as  Reason 
has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  propose  to 
devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence  and  character  of  Fallen 
Angels. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities^ 
and  Powers  ;  names,  which  are  fairly  supposed  to  denote  different 
orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
things  in  heaven  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  own  use  and 

Surposes*  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us  by  this  assertion, 
le  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one  : 
Thai  the  Angels  are  apart  of  the  Creation  of  God. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  mcluded  under 
the  general  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  With  other  heavenly 
worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  might  be,  rapposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, would  be  a ftiere  ^ratification  of  curiosity,  and  incapable  of 
being  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  led 
away  by  such  communications,  if  they  had  been  made,  firom  those 
tilings,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few  affections  of  the 
human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its  conduct,  than  curiositj^. 
Well-directed»  and  carefiilly  kept  vrithin  proper  bounds,  it  is  emi- 
nentljr  profitable  to  man,  by  prompting  nim  unceasingly  to  useful 
inquiries,  and  improvements  m  knowledge ;  but,  when  suflered  to 
wander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere  gratification,  and  de- 
mands the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by  aur  Maker ; 
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the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
wise,  become  fiaLmiliarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united;  and 
shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  a^es  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  infonn- 
ation,  various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  view ;  and 
fiimislied  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the  happy 
beings,  who  inhabit  it  ;^  of  the  RarJc^  or  Station,  which  thtj/  kola  in 
his  great  kingdom  ;  the  Attributes,  of  which  they  are  posa^tfed  ;  and 
the  Emploj/ments,  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under  ttese  three 
heads,  1  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time.  To  an 
audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  particularlv 
the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  reasonably  h(^)ea, 
that  a  subject  of  such,  inherent  dignity  cannot  be  indifferent.  Espe- 
dallv,  as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  Desk, 
and  n  but  too  un^qucntly,  a  topic  of  private  contemplation;  and, 
as  it  will  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the  advantage  <^  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain,  at  least, 
the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  discussion  demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  oy  which  tney  are 
here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  oitlers,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angels,  or  Messengers,  derived  from  their 

C>culiar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
wing :  Bfim,  T%rones ;  Ku^omjr^,  Dominions  ;  Amb,  Principali' 
Het,  or  Governments ;  Awofustg,  Powers^  Efjtifiai,  AMoriHes  ;  Zum, 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim,  Knozoing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  fulness 
e^ knowledge;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods;  beside 
vhe  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  &^t  apperaitions.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  sUghtest  attention,  are  plainly, 
and  strongly,  sipificant  of  their  great  importance,     nith  the 

Satest  probabiht^,  however,  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
criptive  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a  doubt,  they  are 
the  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As  wordls  are, 
of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who  use  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  men,  firom  a  want  of  correspondence  with  Angels, 
have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning  them ;  it  is  plain,  that 
all  words,  chosen  from  human  language,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  Uiem  very  inadequately  and 
imperfectly.  StiU,  these  names  are  very  forcible  declarations  of 
their  supreme  distinction  aBiong  created  intelligences,  and  the  im- 
(NNrtaat  chaHtcter,  which  they  bold  in  the  Universe. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to  An- 
gels in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically :  the  adjtiiKt  being  all 
along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thmg  possessed,  the 
possessor.  Thus  T%rmu8  are  substituted  for  uose  who  sit  om 
them  ;  Damimons  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  hold  them ;  and 
Powers  and  AuikaritieSj  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Siarsj  to  denote  their  pecuUar  beauty  and  splendour  of  character ; 
and  not  improl^bly  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righieoiut' 
ness :  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Creator,  dwell  -in  his  house  as  children,  ana  enjoy  his 
parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Angels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  (Uenity,  impcHtance,  and  distinction, 
in  the  divine  kingdom :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to  them  by 
God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their  true  and 
proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt  summarily 
to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  discourse,  whicn  has  been  already  mentioned. 

J.  Angels  are  the  highest  order  of  fntelligeni  creatures* 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration  of 
die  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  kingdom  { 
so  Uiey  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Dominions,  I^n- 
cipaUties,  and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of  Jb* 
HOVAH.  Aneels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these  names,  are 
the  beings  who,  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold,  throughout 
his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite  beines  are, 
therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate  to  them  in 
station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as* 
si^ed  them  fcxt  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel^  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  toZachariah  in  the  temple ;  /  am  Gabriel^  who  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne,  says  St.  John,  there 
was  a  sea  ofghiss,  like  unto  ehrystal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  ahoult  the  throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  fufl  of  eyes 
before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and 
who  is  to  come  !  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again,  Rev.  vii.  1 1,  All  the 
Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  sayings 
Amsnm  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  says  tne  Prophet  Isaiah, 
I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  ;  and 
his  train  Jilled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one 
had  sis  wings ;  and  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy^ 
Ho^j  is  Jbhovah  of  Hosts!  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
In  tne  same  manner,  is  the  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with 
a  fuUiButy  BOI  ^erior,  by  the  Prophet  MUshiel^  concemiog  the 
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Cherubim ;  Md  bj  the  Pft>phet  DanUlj  concerning  the  myriads 
of  the  heavJi^lKMt.  Angels,  then,  surround  the  throne  of  God, 
stand  in  his  immedate  and  awfol  presence,  and  worship  continually 
at  his  feet.  What  beings,  let  me  ask,^  can  we  rationally  suppose 
would  be  admitted  to  a  communion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator, 
an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  f  To  .this- 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitation 
say,  ^^None,  but  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the 
hiriiesf  station  among  created  beings.^' 

If  or  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  firom  the  ^(>T  ^ 
splendmir,  with  which  these  celestial  beinp  have  custoippQy  ap- 
p^ured  in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  iofM  amag 
l/U  iienefram  the  iepulchrt  of  Christ,  hU  countenance  wot  tike  l^ki- 
nu^j  ana  hit  raiment  wkUe  as  tnoa  ;  and  far  fear  ofhimj  the  ke^en 
became  as  dead  men.  And  Isawy  says  St.  John,  another  mightj/ 
Jingel  come  down  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloudy  and  a  n 
^      haw  was  upon  his  Head,  and  his  face  tshu  as  it  were  the  Sun,  and 

feet  asfjUars  of  fire.    All  these  circumstances  of  splendour,  great- 

V'.''  rtiilwi  lipfHHirimii  iiii^  surrounded  these  illustrious  beings,  wlme  em- 

M*   "j^fed  (IS  the  Ministers  of  Gojtffi  executing  his  command^.  They 

were,  th^^fore,  the  proper  emblems  of  tneir  character,  and  tbie 

^proper  accompaniments  of  their  station.    But  we  cannot  be  at  a 

K>ss  6onceming  the  suitableness  of  these  circumstances  to  beingi 

of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to  every  created  thing,  wUdi 

we  are  able  to  conceive.    Beings,  of  whom  this  is  the  ordinaiy 

dress,  and  characteristical  splendour,  must  undoubtedly  be  exalted 

above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  bv  the  mind  of  man. 

II.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  noblest  created  Attribyies. 

They  are  endowed, 

Ist.  With  wonderful  Power. 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forciblv  indicated  by  the  fiaict,  that 
the  name  Power,  or  Might,  is  in  several  places  given  to  diem  in  the 
Grospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  possession  of  this 
attribute  can  De  conveyed  by  a  single  word ;  for  it  is  a  direct  de* 
claration  that  their  nature  is  power  itself  In  Psalm  ciii.  90,  David 
exclaims.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  Angels,  who  excel  in  strength.  A 
eirong  Angel,  and  a  mighhf  Angel,  are  also  phrases  m  the  Apoca- 
lyme,  expressive  of  the  same  <mracter. 

Proofii  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowedi  aiid  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  in  several  instances  recorded 
in  tne  Sci^tures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days,  thre<»coie 
and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Juiah  and  Israel,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  DavH  in  numbering  the  people.  An  Aneel  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  SeimacAem;  an  hundred  rourscofv  and 
five  thouttnd  men.'  Aiurels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  as  holding  the  rour  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  as  executing  in 
ft  k>i^  succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  with 
t  aenes  of  dhl(B^  drmanning  power  utterly  incomprehensiUe  by 
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US.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  partienbErly,  one  of 
them  is  exhibited  as  landing  that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prmct 
of  the  power  of  the  atr,  who  has  so  exteiisively  and  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed this  unhappy  worid ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit  j 
and  as  setting  a  seal  tpon  kim^  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
tnorej  until  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled*  In  all  these  in- 
stances, Angels  are  exhibited  as  endoweclwith  might,  to  which 
other  Intelligent  creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which 
men  cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dlTa  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wonderful. 

In  Psalm  civ.  4,  emoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration:  fVho 
maketh  his  Angels  spirits^  and  his  Ministers  a  flaming  fire.  The 
word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  win£.  In  either 
sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  activity  of  the 
beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonish- 
inffenergy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  emptotically  taught  in  the^equent 
attributiovi  of  manywings  to  the  cMhc^im,  Seraphim^  and  other  or- 
ders of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel^  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  Godj  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
vnth  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel, 
and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  mv  Goa,for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God;  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  m  prayer,  even  the 
man  Gabnel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla^ 
turn.  Ana  he  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  0  Daniel^ 
I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  commandment  came  forth  ;  and 
lam  come  to  show  thee;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved:  therefore  tm- 
derstand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  the  dayi 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Ijord  in  fasting  and  prayer^  -that,  af- 
ter his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  eiven  to  Gabriel 
to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  m  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speaking; 
that  this  was  his  evening  prayer;  and  that  during  the  time,  m 
which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  fi'om 
the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding 
all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination;  surpassing, 
beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of  light.  Light, 
we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such  fixed  stars,  as  are 
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irisiUe  to  the  tye  of  man.  But  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much  ereater  distance  than 
those  stars ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to  be  a  Heaven  to  them,  as  the 
•tarry  firmament  is  to  us.  The  roet,  therefore,  is  justified  by  this 
wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  expression, 

**  The  speed  of  Godi,  (Ao^b)  time  coonts  not" 

No  Stronger  ezhibiticMi  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
these  celestial  beings. 

ddly.  Angels  are  endued  vnth  unfading  and  imtnortal  YinUJL 

Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  man^  most  decisive  testimonies  in 
die  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
name  Zua,  Lmnf  Onesj  given  them  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  other  parts  of  his 
prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is  the  proper 
nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of  Angels ;  life  in 
a  pecidiar  and  distinguishing  degree ;  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  that  quickening  energy,  which  Christ  attributes  to  the  Fa- 
dknr,  and  challenges  to  himse^  as  an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and 
wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Ooihead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Ansels^ 
who  appeared  to  JIfary,  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These  mus- 
trious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  long  succession 
of  ages  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  bright  and  beau- 
tifiil  olossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fi^^nce ;  and  di- 
reedy  indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and  time  ^ 
and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vi- 
{[our;  being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality.  Even  this 
18  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glorious  subject 
The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine, 
improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  IniellectfUil  Food* 
Hes^  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge^  stperior  to  that  of 
anyother  created  beings^ 

This  character  of  mese  heavenlyinhabitants  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Onesj  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared  to  have 
hten  full  of  etfes  vfithin;  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense,  all  intel- 
lect, all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ;  behoU- 
ing  at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understanding ;  and 
discerning  them  wiUi  a  clearness  of  perception,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intmtive,  and  boundless,  views  of 
the  Omniscient  Mind. 

Tlieface,  also,  of  a  Man^  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St,  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
The  face  of  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nation^ 
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the  standing  symbol  of  Intelligence ;  and  denotes,  here,  the  supe* 
rior  possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Angels  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from  sin, 
the  only  source  of  prm^ce,  and  the  chief  source  of  error. 
Their  faculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  become  the  Morning  stars  of 
the  highest  Heavens  ;  the  Sons  of  God,  intended  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning,*  was  given  by  God 
himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  knowledge.  They  were 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attributes 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
they  were  aestined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  faculties,  has  the  place  of 
their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.  They  have  ever 
dw^elt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition ;  where 
knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character ;  where  all  myste- 
ries are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and  propriety 
of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  jgovidence  are,  more  than  in 
any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  TThere,  day  and  night  for  six 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employed  in  studying 
the  works  of  God.  Weariness  and  decay  they  know  not.  Strength 
of  understanding  in  them  is  incapable  of  being  impaired.  Every 
object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delightfiil ;  and  every  faculty,  by 
its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  present  time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  degree, 
incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communicate  just, 
and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  beings,  is  de- 
clared to  be  his  especial  intent  in  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ;^  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dispensations 
to  the  Church*  No  communication  on  his  part,  and  no  attainment 
on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  too  great  for  this  divine  purpose,  or  the 
goodness  by  which  it  was  formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  of  that  day,  ^z. 
the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  kntmeth  no 
one,  not  even  the  Angels  of  heaven.  This  appeal,  if  we  understand 
the  passage  in  the  common  acceptation,  can  have  force,  and  perti- 
nence, only  on  the  supposition,  that  nothing,  which  is  known,  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  from  Angels ;  and  is,  therefore, 
a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superiority  of  their  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  attainments,  to  those  of  any  other  created  being. 

5thly.  Angels  are  possessed  of  consummate  Holiness* 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  so  multiform,  and  so  abundant,  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to  be 
necessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine  trans* 

•  Sea  Gen.  iU.  24.  t  See  Eph.  iil.  9, 10. 
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port  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  o{  glory  to  God  m 
the  higkest^  and  good-will  towards  men^  disclosed  by  that  wonder- 
ful event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultation  in  the  repent- 
ance of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  manifestations  of  the  unal- 
loyed holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by 
this  dignified  order  of  beings.  The  fiamc  Seraphim,  or  burmng 
ones,  is  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  charac- 
ter. In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enkindled 
with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a 
clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour.  Such  a  love, 
we  cannot  but  sec,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those,  who 
^tand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  and  exercise 
the  glorious  ofiiccs  of  his  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  this  cha- 
racter, the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are  exhibited  as  Representatives 
of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens,  manifest  their  exalted  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  by  celebrating,  with  an  unceas- 
ing  voice,  his  infinite  holiness  ana  excellency,  throughout  the  never- 
ending  progress  of  their  being.  In  this  glorious  employment,  also, 
all  the  mnumerable  company  of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with 
them,  to  be  animated  by  the' same  perfect  character,  and  to  har- 
monize with  them  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorious 
•   Order  of  beings  ! 

All  things,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering,  lu- 
minous, animating,  ana  sublime.   The  very  names,  assigned  to  An- 
gels by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminenuy  pleasing, 
fitted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  ioeas  only 
cheerful,  refined,  and  noble;  ideas,  which  dispel  gloom,  banisn 
despondency,  enliven  ^hope,  and  awaken  sincere  and  unmingled 
joy.     They  are  Living  Ones,;  beings,  in  whom  life  is  inherent  and 
mstinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  beneath  the  morning  of  everlasting  day; 
who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  tic 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  im- 
mortality.    They  are  Spirits ;  winged  with  activity,  and  informed 
with  power,  which  no  labour  wearies,  and  nd  duration  impairs : 
their  Acuities  ^Iwavs  fresh  and  young ;  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful ;  and  their  destination  noble  and  delightful,  without 
example,  and  without  end.     They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  widi 
a  pure  and  serene,  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love; 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have 
received  fipom  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting 
with  supreme  beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  uni- 
^e^lly  glorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 
^    L.   .  ^  P*^^^'  '"  ^^^^  ^^y  ^well,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  il- 
^^wtnoua  character.    It  is  no  other  than  the  Heaven  of  Heavens: 
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the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the  place,  where 
God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell  \  the  house,  where  virtue, 
peace,  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will  dwell  for  ever; 
th^  throne  of  boundless  dominion ;  the  parent  city  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  Jehovah  ;  the  happy  region,  where  all  things  are  verdant 
with  life,  and  blo6s<Hn  witn  immortality. 

tc  The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele« 
vated  nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  existence. 
These  sublime  Intelligences,  are  the  immediate  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah ;  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Universe.  All  their  em- 
ployn&ents,  all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  happy;  all 
their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  replen- 
ished with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  greatness,  with  nothing  to 
tarnish,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  nothine  to  alloy  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder :  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one  misshapen,  decayed,  or 
lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection :  a  morning  of  the  springs 
without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  spot,  shining  oi^qf 
with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting  scC/ie, 
we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled  asscm* 
Uage,  this  unmixed  ^up  of  objects  so  delightfiil  ?  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  tne  well-spring,  whence  all  these  streams 
of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derivea.  If  a  single  doubt  arises  in 
our  minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment. 
Fallen  Angels  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  illustrious  attri- 
butes, and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angels  are  still  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and  knowledee ;  but  they 
yielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  revolted  firom  meir  Maker ; 
and  changed  for  ever  their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning 
against  God.  Sin  converted  them  into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  theur 
habitation.  From  Sin,  that  dark  and  dreadfiil  word  derives  all  its 
gloom,  sorrow,  and  despair.  Sin  ushered  it  into  beins ;  raised  its 
prison '^lls ;  barred  its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions 
in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is 
gloomily  enlightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and 
curses,  and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its  regions  of  sorrow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  uirone,  and  harmonizing 
in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calumniators,  adversaries, 
and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadfiil  the  change !  How 
loathsome,  bow  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accom* 
plished ! 

3dly.  How  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  beings  mre 
Men! 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive 
iBstruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  firom  the  contemjdatioQ  of 
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lUi  iUuslriouf  race  of  bebgs*  A  comparifion  of  ounelvet  with 
tbem,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirst  will  particularly  teadi 
ns  our  own  littleness  and  depravity ;  and  happily,  as  well  as  salu- 
rally,  prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation.  ^ 

Han  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mak ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  (be 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes;  the  subject  of  e]|treme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  ace,  and  death ;  without  love  to  God,  or  nis 
ftUow-men;  depraved  tmroughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily  ykld- 
fl  bv  himself  to  final  perdition. 

what  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and  nuse- 
lable.  How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  si^t  of  this 
picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  wellas  forcible,  a  delineation  of  ov 
ml  character !  now  aslmmed  ought  we  to  be  of  our  imjMe^,  d^ 
eeit,  injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanitv!  For  in  this  humble 
ifeate,  we  are  vain :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character,  we  are  pronL 
Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our 
dis^ce,  our  folly,  our  fivilty,  our  diseases,  or  our  death  f  What 
beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our  pride  f 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplonb^ 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  tor  worms,  and  pamper 
'ed  for  corruption  and  the  grave ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  mm 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm ;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God; 
ef  wealtn,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  fevouritism,  and  popular  frenzy.  Nay,  we  are  proud 
ef  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy-  We  boast  of  baigains, 
maoe  only  by  the  cunnmg  of  fraud,  or  tne  violence  <tf  oppression. 
We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  in£aunous  success  of  seduction. 
We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples 
with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  milhoos 
in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  ths 
hiood,  of  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  throoei 
on  the  cemetery  of  buried  nations ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
durieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  oh>hans,  for  ue  Crumpet 
of  Fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  humble  us  in  the  dust,  aH 
that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  us  with  ashes,  all 
that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt,  all  that  makes  us  deform- 
ed and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  converted  by  us  into  (he 
means  of  pride  and  exultation ! 

Angels,  although  so  greatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
prouo,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Prid^ 
and  Vdauiy  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  r^oi  and 
8tem,^^if<lenie9f ,  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be  proud, 
'  or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Anecls,  but  the  fiadleo 
ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  ?  a  resemblance  to 
w  wont  and  most  odious  of  all  tfajcreaturai  of  God  f  Whowouid 
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not  eagerly  drop  thU  wretched  likeness,  this  tattered  garb  of  guilt 
and  shame,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings,  whom  we 
-have  been  contemplating,  and  adom  himself  with  the  unspotted, 
spiritual,  and  never-&dine  robe  of  humility  and  righteousness? 
The  faith,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  are  the  Jine  linen 
of  the  MinlSj  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  tne  heavens  ;  and  with 
this  but  roke^  in  his  father^s  house,  every  repenting  and  returning 
prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

•  3dly«  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  worlds 
}f  men  would  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels! 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wratn,  malice,  en\'y,  or  imi- 
piety.  Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sacred 
things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny  the 
being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God.  An- 
gels never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty  plea- 
siures ;  never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars ; 
and  never  desire,  nor  plunder  each  other^s  blessings.  How  mise- 
rable have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world ! 
TVith  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings,  given  to  us 
by  God ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being. 
With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  and 
destroy  the  lives,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an  existence,  natur^ 
ally  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  to  create  and 
multiply  suSerings ;  to  lessen  the  good,  which  God  has  given  ;  to 
shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  little  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this  manner,  and  by  ourselves, 
the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been  immensely  multiplied ;  and  the 
world,  destined  for  our  habitation,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  just, 
sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  region  of  sorrow  and  mourning,  Private  dwellings, 
the  proper  mansions  of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by 
domestic  broils :  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father ;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  provoking 
her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting 
from  her  mother :  Brethren  have  oecome  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion, 
that  they  have  been  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle. 
Neighbourhoods  have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  conten- 
tions ;  and  nations  rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires 
have  become  fields  of  war  and  slaughter;  and  the  earth  has  been 
changed  into  a  vast  receptsdcle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretch- 
edness is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  genu- 
ine offspring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  fami- 
ilies  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
men,  Hesin  hoUness  and  sin.    Angels  are  holy;  we  are  sinful: 
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their  ^bndence  is  happy;  ours  in  many  respects  wretched.  This 
world  was  (niginally  lonned  to  be  a  delightful  habitation ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
▼ery  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy ;  because  he  was 
ia»tf  land,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  worid,  what 
Aas  man,  gained  l^  the  change  T  The  afflicting  answer  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  wcxrd.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image  of 
Heaven ;  Man,  by  his  apostacy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  re- 
semblance of  HelL  God  maae  man  a  link  fewer  thim  the  At^ilif 
fflkdiAmned  kin  with  glwry  and  honour:  JMsm,  bringin  homuTf 
mode  not^but  became  like  the  bttuts  whieh  perish. 
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SERMON  XIX. 

CREATION. ANGELS. 


Coiossiivs  i.  16.— For  5y  km  were  aU  thrngt  ereaiedj  thai  ore  tn  Aetfven,  mid  that 
mn  m  tmrik^  vmbh  and  mnaible^  whether  they  be  Thnnet^  or  l>oifititioii«,  or  Frin- 
"  '  tfOr  Powera:  all  thingawere  ereaiedijf  him  and  for 


IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  fia?> 
iure  and  circumstances  of  Angels.  After  examining  these  things 
generally,  as  imported  by  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
trious beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatever 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Their  rank  or  Station; 

II.  Their  Attributes  ;  and 
IIL  Their  Employments, 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length* 
Under  the  second  head  I  observed  that  they  are  possessed, 

1st.  Of  Wonderful  Power  ; 

2dly.  Of  Wonderful  Activity  ; 

Sdly.  Of  Immortal  Youth ;     ' 

4thly.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  f acuities,  and  of  Knowledge^  s%ir 
perior  to  that  of  any  other  created  beings  ;  and 

5thly.  Of  consummate  Holiness. 

I  sliall  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  general  subject ;  and  observe,  •' 

6Uily.  TTuit  Angels  are  possessed  of  distinguished  Loveliness  of 
Character. 

In  the  view  of  passion,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  deportment 
A  complexion  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely  fiushion- 
ed,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demeanour  elegant- 
ly exhibited,  are  to  our  fancy,  and  our  passions,  so  engaging  and 
lovely,  as  not  unfrequently  to  engross  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
Yet  even  we  are  sensible  that  these  are  very  imperfect  otgects  of 
our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of  them  in  customary  lan- 
guage, as  things  of  mere  fancy ;  unsolid ;  unenduring ;  of  litde 
value ;  and,  therefore,  incanable  of  claiming,  or  receiving,  the  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  jua^ent,  the  fiiU  testimony  of  unbiassed 
Reason,  on  account  of  any  inherent,  or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  oi  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  far  higher 
iegree,  both  our  affections  and  our  esteem.  All  the  diversities  of 
rirtue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovely*  Vir- 
tue is  the  beauty  of  the  mind ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  the  formj 
IS  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells.    On  this 
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deUglftfol  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  human  pre- 
judice, fixes  Its  eye  with  unoualifie^  approbation ;  and  the  heart,  if 
not  wholly  destitute  of  canoour,  with  sincere  delight.  Virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  engrosses  the  at* 
tachment,  and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is  regarded  witb 
entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  ezael  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestimable 
abject,  ittinddnd  customarilv  speak  of  it  under  its  various  names, 
as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desirable,  and  as 
flfcmindine,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attribute,  the  regard 
and  complacency  of  every  Intelligent  being.  In  this  manner  we 
Aow,  ttet,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  external 
beauty  and  grace. 

Diere  is^  Uien,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveliness, 
than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  thinn  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and  more  endu^ 
in^  attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  consist  ?  In  some- 
thmg,  plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  form,  complexion,  or 
ffacenifaiess ;  something,  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person. 
It  does  not  consist  in  inieUirence.  Men  of  the  greatest  understand- 
ing, and  information,  are  often  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with 
all  the  turpitude,  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  fallen 
angels,  also,  are  unquestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in  de- 

Sees  &r  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  are,  notwithstandfing^ 
e  most  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition^  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristical  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the  disposition 
is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  oi^ .virtuous;  either  as  ft  hates,  or 
loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  determine  in  which 
of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not  even  a  question. 

la  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
cfiey  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that  wlucb 
Utibiassed  Reason  approves ;  which  is  always  excellent ;  which  is 
miiformly  the  object  of  delight ;  which  will  never  change ;  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness,  Angels  arc  above  all  created  beings  supreme 
ly  posMtted.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind,  compas- 
sionate, and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  moral  principle,  com- 
municated in  the  words  ofiht  Lord  Jesus^  which  he  saidj  ft  is  more 
bksstd  to  givcj  than  to  receive.  This  sublime  excellence,  incon^ 
parably  more  precious  than  gold  which  perisheth,  has  in  them  been, 
from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spoli 
impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or 
imperfiBction.  Free  firom  every  defect,  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
Varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher  per 
fection,  and  shone,  not  onljr  with  undiminished,  but  with  mcreaaed 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels 
to  do,  which  they  are  not  habitually  prepared  to  do.    There  is  no 
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kindnesa,  capable  of  being  suitably  exercised  by  them,  which  the  j 
do  not  in  fact  exercise*  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlafged ; 
the  more  their  knowledge  is  increased ;  the  more  their  means  of 
iise6ilne$s  are  mulliplira;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence, 
the  more  disinterested  and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense 
their  benevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  charac- 
ter. The  good^  which  they  have  alr^uly  dooe,  has  only  prepared 
ihem  t^  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  disposition,  with  which 
•C  was.  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  preceding  exer- 
tion. 

Lei  ne  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression ;  and  persuade 
you  to  caU  to  Blind  how  delightful  an  intimate  connexion  must  be 
with  even  a  sinele  rational  beinff,  who  always  spoke  that  which 
was  true,  and  ^ways  did  that  w  hich  was  just  and  kind ;  in  whom 
confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom  every 
kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  disap- 
pointment. If  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  rich 
possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  living  for  ever 
IB  a  world  of  such  friends ! 

7lhly»  Angels  are  invested  with  high  personal  Dignity  and  Glory* 
Dignity  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now  gen* 
erally  used  to  signiiy  that  kind  of  worthy  which  is  elevated  and  great: 
which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration ;  rather  than  that,  which 
is  QKNre  ffentle  and  iamiliar ;  as  well  as  the  manifestations  of  it  in 
tbe  conouct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  considered  as  suit- 
ably rewarded.  The  spirit  and  character,  formed  by  the  tnagnani' 
mums  and  sublimer  virtues^  arc  here  intended  by  personal  dignity ; 
smd  all  the  honour,  with  which  God  has  invested  this  character  in 
a9%g€ls,  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In  these  respects.  Angels 
•re  totally  distinguished  from  allother  created  beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already  sufflr 
marily  given,  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of  these  es> 
alted  Intelligences.     Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown,  were  origpn* 
ally  formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unmingled  and  intense 
love  of  truth.    Truth  is  an  account  of  the  character  and  wcnrks  of 
God ;  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and  extended  above  all 
limits ;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and  sublimity  literally  infi* 
Dite ;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  formed  with  an  undentand- 
ing  to  perceive,  and  a  taste  to  relish  them,  ^at  ideas,  and  exalted 
conceptions ;  and  calculated  to  inspii:e  habits  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, or  the  most  dignified  nature.     To  these  subjects,  Angels  have 
already  devoted  themselves,  throughout  a  vast  period  of  time,  with 
supreme  intenseness  and  fervour.     Their  views  have  been  all 
formed  without  error,  decay,  or  weariness ;  and  their  relish  for  the 
objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only  been  strengthened  by  indulff- 
ence.     Of  course,  their  progress  in  understancSng  has  been  ranid, 
Bind  their  attainments  have  been  very  great.    Of  course,  also,  tneip 
minds  have  been  continually  expanded,  and  ennobled,  by  all  thft 
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eonceptions,  which  they  have  entertained  concenung  these  froii- 
derfiil  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  vast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever-vigorous,  ever-blooming 
youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  triumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
must  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  friiich,  tem- 
pered ana  refined  by  perfect  humiUty,  cannot  but  be  elevated  in 
a  manner  to  which  there  is  no  parallel*  *'.  To  this  character,  their 
stations,  their  residence,  and  their  employments,  all  poweffiilly 
contribute.  Highly  fiaivoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  Uieae  great 
particulars,  Angels  have  the  nearest  access  to  tneir  Creator,  fcr 
understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  greatness,  of 
his  dispensations,  and  for  learning  from  them  his  infinitely  majestic 
and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and  the  seat,  of  all 
that  18  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and  ezqmaite,  all 
that  is  splendid  and  glorious.  To  Angels,  these  ma^ificent  tUngs 
are  habitually  familiar;  and  by  them  their  taste  is  formed,  and 
their  character  established.  Their  exertions,  also,  are  of  a  kind 
wonderfully  sublime.  The  being,  who  can  bind  the  four  winds  d 
Heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  or  wing  his 
flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant  world,  possesses  an  inherent  impo^ 
tance,  to  which  our  imaginations  cannot  extend ;  a  sublimity  of 
character,  elevated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject  are  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  by  Angek  in 
their  visits  to  this  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the  facts,  of 
which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat  the  unrival- 
led descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  wiU  be 
sufficient  tor  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in  their  presence 
mankind  have  trembled,  shrunk,  and  fallen ;  and,  scarcely  able  to 
survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  themeselves  to  be  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  we  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gabriel j  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenlf 
world ;  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  to  be  exalted  above  all 
human  weakness,  error,  and  sin  ;  and  to  be  wise,  and  great,  and 
good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  CTeat  must  he  seem  to 
us  ;  how  dignified  ;  how  glorious !  How  little,  on  the  contrary, 
should  we  appear  to  him ;  how  unworthy !  Would  not  our  pride 
wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  flee  away  ?  Should  we  not, 
like  Peter^  and  his  companions,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  lUias^ 
be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered ;  and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  dat 
vrtich  we  did  not  understand  ? 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  thej 
are  eternal.  Angels  live  for  ever;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of  distinction,  Ldving  Ones,  or  Living  Creatures.  With  their  being, 
their  excellencies  are  all  co-extended ;  and  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner inunortal.     Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  perpetn- 
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ally  improying.  Evenr  day,  they  study,  and  understand,  more  and 
more,  the  wonders  of  creation  and  Providence,  and  the  character 
•f  their  ereat  Author*  With  their  knowledge,  their  love  to  God  is 
continually  enlareed,  and  enraptured ;  their  benevolence  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  ueir  amiable  conduct,  their  sweetness,  loveliness, 
and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced  and  refined.  Great 
wise,  noble,  and  excellent,  at  first,  they  have  regularly  advanced, 
in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion !  How  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  angels  become;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged understanding,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holiness 
of  disposition,  reguiarly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attainment 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  through  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  will  they  then 
necome  hereafter!  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  rise  in 
the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages ! 

III.  Angels  hold  the  first  Employments^  and  Offices^  in  the  Uhi^ 
verse* 

In  evenr  government  there  must  be,  of  course,  public  offices* 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.     In  a  townj  they  will 
naturally  be  few ;  in  a  province^  more  numerous ;  and  in  a  king' 
domy  fiair  more  numerous  still.     In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
CAuto,  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  this  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government,  -the 
pubUc  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dignified, 
proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complication,  of  its 
mieht^  interests.   The  kingdom  of  God,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  plainly 
exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  kingdom  of  means* 
Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  causes,  and  suboidi- 
nate  agents,  are  employed  with  a  real  instrumentality,  and  efficacy, 
in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.     In  such  an  empire,  the  concerns 
are  necessarily  immense,  both  in  their  number  and  their  import- 
ance.    Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater,  and  others  less : 
while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper  and  usefiil.    These 
concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to  an  extent  undefinable, 
committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  as  he  has  formed  to 
conduct  them  under  .his  own  superintendency :  and  the  offices, 
which  they  of  course  sustain,  must,  to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast 
multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a  greatness,  dignity,  and  im- 
portance, incomprehensible. 

The  InteUigent  beings,  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  these  offices  are  sustained^  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of  God. 
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Whatever  deoiaDds  die  employmeDt  of  created  poorer,  actt?!^ 
faiowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction ;  whatever  is  in  an  emh 
Bent  degree  conpUcated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with  proprietor  be 
ooraaitted  only  to  beings,  eminently  invested  with  these  ilhiadrioia 
tttcribiites.  In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation,  in  the  etemri  pio* 
meeas  ^  pviyfidenoe^  fields,  sufficiently  aof)f>le,  are  furnished  far 
Se  em^ynent  of  immense  numbers  of  tliuese  glcnrious  beings  ia 
business  of  high  imp(»rt,  and  mestimable  ifignity.  To  Uiis  scbeme 
of  thii^  acooid,  not  only  their  attributes,  but  their  numbers;  as 
ttey  are  ^diibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that 
ikmtiomi  iKmtBondi  mmuUr  mUo  Crod,  and  tern  tkouiond  times  tm 
MeufOfid  9tmnd  iefore  kin* 

ThBi  Angels  are  actually  thds  employ^  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes,  of  which 
tfiey  are  possessed  \  and  who  believes,  that  these  attributes  men 
ttol  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he  ma^  be  fiv^ 
ttished  with  proofe  firom  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  raUonally  be 
questioned* 

1st.  Tluir  Mmui  eleariy  indicate  their  high  empUn/menU. 
They  are  styled  AngtU  ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers  of 
God.  They  are  styled  Thrones^  Dominions^  AtUhoritiesj  Prind- 
foKties  or  GovemmentMf  and  Pamers ;  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
venunent,  and  are  uvested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
g^eat  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  hasframrti 
his  throne  in  the  heavens^  4$nd  whose  kingdom  rtUeth  over  uL  They 
l^re*  called  Sons  of  Crod^  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  beings  nearly 
related  to  God  in  character,  fevour,  place,  and  authority.  They 
are  called  Morning  Stars,  to  teach  us  the  splendour  sjmI  (dory, 
wHk  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures*  They 
vte  named  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim;  to  inRMin  us,  that  they  are 
beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  witk 
superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourabk 
to  the  Creator,  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

AU  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attti- 
botes  of  these  exalted  beines,  or  of  the  stations  and  employments, 
for  which,  by  this  nature,  tney  are  qualified* 
My.  The  Scriptures,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  ikn 

SWI9MWO0* 

(Ist.^  Angeh  are  m  the  Scriptures  declared  to  he  extensively  t$h 

Egtdm  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  Qod  and  celebratis^ 
t  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  (Ae  Mmting  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  tbeir  bt»|i 
iMKTOunded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  woik; 
nd,  when  it  was  finished,  in  Ibe  oeiebration  of  that  peculiarly  J^ 
^me  Sabbaih>  ^bserved^  ooaaeeraiw},  afed  blessed,  byCkid  W 
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self,  M  an  infiniteljr  solemn  and  authoritative  example  to  manldnd« 
mmg  together^  ana  ihouttdfor  jov. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist  descended  on  Mount  Smat,  to  pub- 
lish, amid  thunders  ami  Hgl^ningSj  and  aflame  of  devouring  fire^ 
his  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  ike  chariots  ofOod,  even 
ihoHsands  ofAngeby*  attended  him  at  this  awful  solemnity,  and 
glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  diis  snbUme  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Crabriet  an- 
nounced his  iMTth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary.  An  Angel,  also, 
Eixriaimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  jog  to  the  shepherds  of 
thlehem :  and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hvmn  ever  heaitl  in  this  lower 
world;  and  sane,  Olory  to  Qodin  thehighestf  andon  earthjpeaee: 
good  will  towards  men  ! 

When  he  ascended  on-high,  ttnd  led  captivity  ee^fivej  having 
finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  tfie  same  exalted  bemes,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surrounded  him  with  we  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinaiy  singine,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens,  lAfi 
tp  your  hea&y  Uye  gates  !  and  he  ye  lift  tq}^  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  m.t 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this  world  of 
iniquity  and  rebellion ;  aji  Archangel,  precedine  him,  will  call  the 
dead  out  of  their  graves :  while  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awfiil  wonders  of  the  final  day,  and 
subjoin,  to  all  its  amaeing  transactions,  their  solemn  Amen* 

In  tihe  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  rest  not,  day 
and  night  J  sayir^j  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St.  John,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  mam  jfti- 
geU  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Btdersi 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  ana 
thous€nids  (^thousands,  saying  with  a  hud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
ikat  weu  shnn,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and  strength^ 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

(9dly.)  Angels  are  employed  m  studying  the  works  of  God,  and 
m  homing  from  them  hts  pefftctions. 

Who  created  all  ihings,  says  St.  PenJ,  bu  Jesus  Christ;  to  the  in- 
tmU,  that  now  unto  the  PrtncipaUHes,  and  Powers,  m  heavenly  places, 
umAl  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  msdom  of  Goal 

which  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into  ;  or 
nm^  literally,  bUo  which  thirds.  Angels  earnestly  desire  to  look 
wim  the  deepest  attention.  The  origiMd  word,  «apDcv4^  denotes 
the  OcHisnef  siooping  down  to  inspect  mimUely,  and  pry  criticeUij/ 
trtfs,  (Ml  eXjeet  of^ investigation. 

*  Kdis  Ijrriil.  17,  la 
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In  the  form^  of  these  passages,  we  are  nresented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz.  tne  disclosure  of  tke 
mamfold  wisdom  of  GoJL,  in  his  dispensations  to  his  QtMrck,  wtio 
Prmcipaliiies  and  Powers  m  heavenly  places.  As  this  disclosiire 
was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  thin^ ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  Anffels  were  created  with  the  especial  desien,  that  they  should 
attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys*  In  tne  second  of  thesa 
passages,  we  are  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  Angels  is  perfecdy 
accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  inves- 
tigate, and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  employed  in  investigatii», 
those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especialqr 
created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.      Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world|  but  the  Oupona  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerMe  re- 
gions of  the  Heavens^  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multituae,  and 
the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providencer 
Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continually  pursued  in 
all  the  divine  works,  which  prevail  so  perfectlv  in  this  world.  The 
nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of  all  things,  are  learned, 
not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  degree,  by  com- 
parison.    The  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  can  be 
Known  in  no  other  manner :  and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  a  most 
extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is  known.     From  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  him,  of  beholding  many  objects,  and  making 
numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  between  them,  a  rational  trav- 
eller, who  has  visited  many  countries,  is  universally  acknowledged, 
not  only  to  possess  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  man 
other  men,  but  also  to  be  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  acquainted.     Angels  visit  distant  worids, 
probably  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  is 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  com- 
prehension and  accuracy,  than  we,  states  and  kin^oms.     At  tbe 
same  time,  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of 
their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  tne  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  eat 
ployed  in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the 
peculiar  power  of  habit;  and,  on  the  other,  increase,  beyond  cal- 
culation, the  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  coajte 
obliged,  whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study;  and, 
whenever  he  acts,  to  action.     Angels,  by  their  superior  energy, 
s^em  fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to 
i^y,  and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disad- 
tage. 
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(Sdly.)  Angeh  are  en^^ojftd  in  executing  the  judgmenti  ofOod 
ipon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  bom 
Paradise,  appears  to  have  been  ccnnmitted  to  the  execution  of  these 
ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  immediate 
instruments  of  inflicting  the  yeneeance  of  God  on  the  Israelites  f  on 
the  anny  of  Sennachertb  ;  on  Jsehuchadnezzar  ^  and  on  Herod*  In 
the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  iS^. 
John,  as  pourins  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of 
this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the  Antichristian  Hierarchy, 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.  To  us,  with  our  lim- 
ited views,  and  strong  partialities,  this  ojfice  may  seem  undesirable, 
and  a  diminution  of  tnat  perfect  felicity,  which  1  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  order  of  beings.  The  decision,  however,  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess 
an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations 
themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought 
to  pass ;  and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  m- 
tended  to  accomphsh.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works^  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  trut 
are  thy  wavs^  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee^  O  Lordj 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall 
come  ana  worship  before  thee  /  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani' 
/est. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to  the 
children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits^  says  St.  Paul^  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them^  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  In  this  passage, 
we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a  standing 
employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  aees  of  Time.  According- 
ly, they  are  exhibited  in  Jacobs  vision  of  the  ladder,  as  ascending^ 
and  descending,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  firom  earth  to  Heaven, 
continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty.  According  to  this 
declaration,  also,  we  are  fiimiished  by  the  Scnptures  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to  the  children  of  God.  Thus 
Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom ;  Jacob  fW>m  Esau;  Daniel  fix»m 
the  hons ;  his  three  companions  fix)m  the  fiery  furnace ;  Peter  from 
Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelitesj 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  an|d  Assyrians.  Thus 
they  conducted  Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great 
dimculty  and  danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and 
peace.  Thus  they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  JMi- 
dianites,  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Etmuch,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.    Thus 


imj^  iMttictttd  jjtrtttom,  Atkmr  Oiiim^  DrnM^  BtS/ak,  Mkmiil, 
ZecharM  the  prophet,  Zaehariak  the  fether  of  John  the  Bmfm^ 
the  Vagiii  Mmy,  the  Apostles,  and  thdv  felbiiHdmiplnL  This 
Ihcf  comfaffted  Jm«6  at  the  amwoach  of  Cmm.;  1>mW  is  kitpe»> 
euhar  sflfiows  and  daiyrs  ^  ZocAmoA  m  the  suffurio j^  of  Utoi^ 
lioii;  Atmk atid JMbry  a  thJeiF  perphxities ;  Cbbuest  »  his agany j 
lipc  AsosUea  and  thev  anpaaiooa  after  Ua  rtaurvedkm;,  /W 
kamfmialfly  Mora  bia  shapiPieck;  and  ttie  Chuich,  unhraasaltaf 
Ikt  the  lestMBOtty  and  ustnactioQ,  given  i&  the  Revektioni  of  & 

'Genenttf,^  the  Scriotives  inibim  us,  tspecially  kt  the  wmbs  of 
Eaekial,  Diaiiiel,  and  Jcrfm,  that  they  aseemployramezecoliiieva* 
iioQs,  great,  and  wonderfiil  purposes  of  divuie  Prondeace*  Hers 
ipe  bencdd  lhe»  controlling  evd  sfwits;  wieUing  the  ekaients.ef 


tiria  worid$  producing^,  directing,  and  teraciinating,  the  flMal  con* 
vnlMoaaof  tune;  conr^ing  the  soidscrflhejusttatberandfaieof 
Crod;  9mfvmg  the  wklud  fiam  <As  food  at  tne  day  of  Judynrat; 
and  Mtfbnning  the  duties  of  other  (%ni&ed  and  glorioua  missioaib 
All  tkese  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  akil^  or  ef 
ahgulaF  benevolence  and  excettenc^  of  character ;  both  emiaaatly 
iMnourable  to  them,  and  eninendy  nnportant  to  tl^  Universe,  i^ 
these  &cts,  we  cannot  &il  to  be  convinced,  that  their  emjployaieaii 
are  wholly  noble  and  Hia|;nificent,  and  whoUv  suited  to  meiv  cEga^ 
ied  stations  and  exalted  tides ;  as  weU  as  ^  the  attributes  of  pasi f  ly 
knowled^,  and  goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendent!^ 
BOBsessed.  Nor  can  we  rationally  doubt,  tnat  they  visit  every  cAa 
nabitable  world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime 
import;  execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom ;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,,  illustrious 
benefitctors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REBIARKS. 

1st.  Tkese  considerations  fumisk  us  with  a  strong  prtswasflim 
nrfianenl,  thai  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation. 

In  the  Scrii>tures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  beiagi 
described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imaging,  by  any  peraoi^ 
who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  from  that  book 
They  are  bein^  who  have  a  character,  as  apprt^ate  as  that  of 
BJian,  and  diflfenng  from  that  of  man  as  &r,  as  finite  hitelligsttccs 
can  be  supposed  to  differ  firam  each  other.  Yet  the  character  ii 
^ompieta,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Every  attribiite  m 
suited  to  every  other :  all  are  angelic :  all  are  heavenly.  A  sia^ 
lion  is  ahK>  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  importance  pei£s6d|f 
fitled  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  oeing  filled  by  such  beingb 
Bmployments  are  also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  beconnitf 
both  tlie  station  and  the  character ;  angelic  employments ;  suitsS 
A>  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Momine  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  re» 
inably  supposed^  that  these  tmngs  were  <kvised  by  human,  ioft* 
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illation  ?  Have  similar  things  been  ever  thus  devised  ?  The  hnoj 
Fman  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  delighted  itself  with  the  em^ 
loyment  of  feshioniog  imaginary  beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to 
ITS.  What  have  been  its  productions  ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and 
renii,  of  ancient;  and  the  eives,  sylphs,  and  feiries,  of  more  mod- 
m,  times.  But  how  do  all  these  snrink  from  a  comparison  with 
ngeb }  They  are  little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful,  enough 
>  have  been  copied,  with  a  few  easy  additions,  from  the  depraved 
larecteristics  of  men.  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  mate* 
Bds  for  the  composition  of  an  angelic  character  ?  What  orig'mals 
18  it  presented,  from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 
A  multitude  of  writers  in  .the  Scriptures, ^/?/2een  at  leasts  have  de- 
aibed  these  glorious  bein^  with  tne  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
ithout  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their  descrip* 
Nis  are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particulars,  and 
holly  independent  of  each  other.  All  Uie  writers  are  in  this  re* 
)ect,  as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier ;  not  one 
pladary :  yet  their  representations  are  universall v  noble,  sublime, 
gnified,  b^utiful,  ana  lovely,  beyond  any  thing,  found  in  the  most 
Mfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers,  in  so 
slant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  genius,  charac« 
rs,  interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  harmony  in  so 
fficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so  diverse  pur^ 
36es,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  not  an  in- 
vidual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ;  that  not  a  thought  is  ut* 
red,  not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared,  but  such  as  is 
srfectly  free  frtxn  fault,  impurity,  littleness,  and  defect;  such  as 
entirely  noble,  refined,  and  becoming  so  exalted  and  spodess  a 
laracter?  All  heathen  writers  have  stained  even  their  Gods 
ith  great  defects,  and  deformed  them  with  gross  crimes ;  and, 
herever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as  acting,  have  filled  up 
eir  history  with  weakness  and  depravity.  The  Angels  of  the 
;riptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  every  where,  by  every  writer,  and 
id  m  every  attribute  ancl  act  alike,  pure  and  peifcct.  The  only 
iswer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  directed  the  one  class  of  wnt 
rs,  and  human  reason  and  imagination  the  other. 
Sdly*  How  wanderfuly  and  how  amiabUj  do  these  coruiderationM 
rAtfttI  the  htanility  of  angels! 

la  the  observations,  which  have  been  made,  we  have  seen  their 
laracter  to  be  great  and  glorious  without  a  parallel ;  their  station 
caked  above  that  of  all  other  created  beings  ;  and  their  employ^ 
eats  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  they  do  not  disdaui^ 
Mr  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  relief,  to  the  instructioB 
id  the  comfort,  of  men  ;  who,  compared  with  them,  are  onljp 
onns  of  the  dust. 

A  smgle  feet  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  than  waj 
un  of  ge&era)  observations.    Call  up  to  ypur  view,  ttpm,  a  cho**'' 
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of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of  HeaveOi 
and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth,  to  acoom- 
pany  the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten  Jjumnny  to 
the  worid  of  happiness ;  to  point  the  way  to  wX  distant  and  de- 
lightful region;  and  to  aid  his  trembling  wing  to  the  house  and 
presence  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  What  monarch,  what  nofak^ 
what  ffentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly,  have  even  at- 
tended his  funeral?  Who  would  have  receiv^  mm,  wheDafive^ 
into  his  house ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded  fcMr  rlmTiifHf 
relief?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  kif 
companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  himself 
his  friend  ?    Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  fiice,  at  ike 
rememln'ance  of  our  {Hide  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  ofien 
do  we  despise,  neslect,  insult  and  trample  under  foot,  those  who, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  for  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
we  despise  them  1  Because,  perhaps,  their  bouses,  their  personsi 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  owo. 
We  miffht,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justifiea.     But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despising  them? 

Nor  is  the  meekness  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  acctuaiums.  Much  lest 
do  they,  Uke  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek  in- 
satiable revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe,  that 
ihej^  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resentment 
aeainst  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Jtaam  ;  or  a  revenge- 
ful thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell.  No  pro- 
vocation is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  ininds.  No  cloud 
ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of 
their  benevolence. 

3dly.  Ham  are  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  dignified  iy  his  great 
txample  / 

These  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  glory,  of  Thrones^  Dominions^  Principalities^  and 
Powers.     But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found  oa 
earth,  man^  who  is  a  worm^  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  bui  a  wform, 
reeards  with  contempt.     Men  ^lory  in  being  proud,  in  being  wradi- 
.    fill,  in  beine  revengeful ;  in  being  tyrants  and  oppressors,  m  being 
heroes  and  butchers.     To  men  of  these  characters,  statues  are 
erected;  nav,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  irith 
•     victims*     To  them,   the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  of 
the  poet  are  consecrated.    To  their  praise,  the  sculptcH*  bids  the 
marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to  glow.  Tbejr 
live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums.    Shouts  and  ho- 
sannas  follow  them  through  life;  and,  at  their  death,  nations je- 
'f^^o  the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  covered  with  sack- 
ijtakth  and  ashes.    How  strange  is  sdl  this  to  the  eye  if  ReasoD ! 
|Vw»OM  artttjftd  m  fwrple  tmd  fine  linen^  and  faring  swt^immlf 
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every  day:  while  Lazarus  lies  at  his  gate,  under  the  naked  heavens, 
coveting  only  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs,  which  fall  from  his  table  f 
Nay,  Ptlate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  Christ  on  the 
cross! 

In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted. 
Dives  expires ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  to  Abraham^s  bosom. 
There  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love,  and 
engross  the  kind  offices,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom and  excellence;  and  obtain  the  everlastine  favour  of  the 
infinite  God.  On  these  virtues,  Angels  smile  with  complacency; 
while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  But, 
iiwe  would  be  like  Angels  ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-will ;  if 
we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company ;  if  we  would  share 
in  their  immortal  blessings ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  their 
Father  and  oiu*  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God;  we  must  esteem 
the  things  which  they  esteem;  love  the  things  which  they  love;  and 
do  the  things  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce  the  haughty, 
angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  assume ; 
l)ecome  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  like  the  divine  Redeemer;  and  in 
the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be  ready  cheerfully 
to  say.  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 

4thly.  What  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  us  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Righteous  I 

In  the  Resurrection,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  the  chil" 
dren  of  God  shall  be  itf'ar/sXoi,  equal  to  the  Angels  /  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
and  emplojntnentf^  Like  the  Angels,  they  will  possess  endless 
youth,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  hohness ;  enjoy  the  same 
munortal  happiness,  dignity,  ana  divine  favour ;  be  lovely,  beauti- 
ful, and  glonous,  in  the  sight  of  God;  diud  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Like  the  Angels,  shall  they  be 
sons,  and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God;  and  live  and  reign,  loith  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  present  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man ;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
sin  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
TOSsion  of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height ! 
Can  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  ''  This  is  love  passing  all  understand' 
i/ig  .^"  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  blessines,  renoimce  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am« 
bition,  and  sensuality  can  boast?  Who  would  not,  with  all  the 
wise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners, 
and  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  effort,  towards  the  state  and 
character  of  Angels,  and  the  attainment  of  the  same  residence,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  glory  ? 

Btbly.  JVhat  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  Ike 
greatness  of  Christ ! 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings  cieate^i 
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logetlMr  wUh  M  their  attributes,  importanGe)  and  dignity*  The 
chiractef  of  every  workman  is  seen^  of  course,  m  ue  Batnre  of 
Ule  work,  tlliich  he  has  made.  If  thb  be  ttisiguAjffiit  and  worth- 
less ;  It  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  worthleasMss 
0f  the  nakiar*  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  suUime  and  woaderfbl, 
it  imfdlds  stroof^y,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  gkiy; 
Of  what  focttltiei  are  Angels  the  sulgectsl  Ctf  whal  kiteDigeMt, 
purity^  p^er^  loveliness,  and  elevatkm  of  mind!  WiMt  thea 
Mist  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and  fomedAngelii 
ifho  with  a  woid  called  them  into  being;  who  preserves,  iafimMi 
dtects,  contrds,  and  blesses  them  forever  f  Ureat  and  dceOeat 
•s  they  are)  they  are  exhibited  as  uneUtm  m  Ait  iigki^  mid  ai 
€kmtg(M  wM/oUj/  before  him.  How  amasing,  then,  must  be  the 
ptmrtioBofhiachaiacter!  how  neat;  how  wke;  bow  nodi 
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SwvM  ^^---^JhdmMgat,  who  kept  mtUmrJirdaUUe,hiUl^ 
Ae  kM  ratrvtdj  in  everUding  thaint^  under  darknea,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
gfeaidMjf. 

In  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  ac- 
count of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven.  Created,  at 
first,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed  in.cir- 
cumstances  of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, they  are  here  represented  as  having  lost  their  character, 
and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happiness.  The  nature  and  allot- 
ments of  these  Angels  furnish  the  suDJect,  which  next  demands  our 
attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  pro-  - 
per  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly  within  the 
two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and  advanced  with 
confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions :  an  opinion,  which, 
if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse,  as  ^undless  ana 
nugatory.  It  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  mch  beings  as  Fatten  Angels. 
Inuels  have  made  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  beings,  a  formal 
objection  against  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Not 
a  small  numbeJ^of  men,  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
bave  partlj^  yielded  to  the  objection,  and  partly  considered  the  con- 
trary doctrine  as  necessary  to  their  particular  systems  of  Theology. 
Thus,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  jnen  apparently  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  belief,  and  the  denial,  of  the  Scriptures,  have  yet 
imited  in  overthrowing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  chaiuc- 
Ler  as  a  revelation. 

From  the  fnanner,  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  opposed,  we 
ihould  naturally  argue  unfevourably  concerning  the  opposition, 
[t  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  but 
trith  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
f[  common  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  ineffectual 
node  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
Bore  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fedlen  Angels  is  incredible  ;  it  must  be  so  for 
>ne  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  That  it  is  not  revealed  stMcientlv  to  command  bdief;  and 
Aol,  asL^m  have  no  direct  knowledge  cftnvisibk  &eiy>,  aside  from 
Hevelatvdk^  so  in  this  case^  Beveiation  does  imI  vmrtffU  us  to  admit 
k€ir  exkUnes :  or, 
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3dly«  TTUre  is  iome  evidence  m  the  nature  ofthingt^  which  Hi* 
proves  their  existence^  or  at  leasts  renders  it  highly  ifmrebabU. 

Concemmg  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  ^M  existence  ef 
fallen  Angelsy  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  l^iiorted  to,  hjf 
the  oppoBen  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Re- 
velation has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philosophy.  Men 
have  supposed,  that  their  otonjudgmeni  was  a  more  unerring  stand- 
ard of  mith  and  truth,  than  the  Scr^tures.  That  Infidels  shcnild 
thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this  opinion  is  the  besb 
of  their  system.  However  irrational,  therefore,  and  indefensible, 
their  conauct  may  seem  to  us ;  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  surprise, 
when  they  res(Hl  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it,  with  confidence.  But  toft 
this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain  their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professine  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
Revelation,  should  adopt  tnis  method  of  establishing,  or  refutmg^ 
their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.    SUII,  it  has  in 
every  aee  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Uiis  belief.     It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  AposUes ; 
and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  authority  and  mspna- 
tion.    The  declaration  of  5^  Poti/,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  am- 
ple proofs  of  the  fact.    The  two  first  chapters  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians^  are,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  on  this  sub* 
ject.    In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the  Philosophical  Greeks^  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  tides  of  Xtfoi  and  ^^Xotfo^w,  Wise  Men  and 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.  This,  there- 
fore, was  then  a  general  decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Philosophy,  and  the  imitation  of  the  mfn  who  profess- 
ed ix,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corinthian  Christia^ ;  who  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.    At  the 
same  time,  he  informs  them,  that  mis  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  God,  was  wiser  than  Men  ;  that  Ood  had  not  chosen  men  of  this 
character  to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character, 
who  disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phi- 
losophy ',  men,  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  nothing 
by  tnese  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  yet 
..    beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.   He  fertner 
^  informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  with  Ood^ 
and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  me, 
that  they  are  vain.     To  the  Colossians  he  writes.  Beware  lest  em 
man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit^  that  is,  yain  aira 
deceitful  rbilosoph v ;  which,  ne  declares,  accorded  with  the  frwli- 
tions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  toith  Christ. 
Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  firaugbt 
with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  me  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
cxbting  heresy  has  been  derived  fit>m  this  source.  The  Scriptures 
were  found  Iqr  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often  distin- 
giiished  for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philosophy ;  and 
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of  course  could  not,  in  their  ojMnion,  be  true,  unless  they  could  be 
bent  to  such  an  amemeit.  Those,  therefore,  who  chose  sull  to 
acknowledge  the  Kevdition  of  the  Scriptures,  employed  them- 
selves in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system  of  truth,  and  re* 
moving  their  supposed  inconsistencies,  by  new  constnictions,  alle* 
goricafexplanations,  and  generally,  by  substituting  what  they  ought 
to  nuan  for  that^  whichj  accordine  to  the  natural  and  proper  force 
oflan^yagt^  thy  must  mean*  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  cared 
htde  about  them,  finding  the  doctrines,  which  they  contain,  to  dis* 
ame  with  their  own  Philosophy,  denied  their  authority  at  once* 
Men  of  this  class  were,  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  self-con- 
sistent, and  less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
those  of  the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  inconsist- 
ent, or  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profess  to  receive  them 
as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  human  opin- 
ion the  standard,  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be  tried.  This 
is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this 
case,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author  of  the  declarations)  and  to 
determine  whether  he  has  spoken  truth  or  felsehood.  Must  not 
Angels  wonder  to  see  Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is ;  the  doctrine  in  Question  is  so  often,  and  so  clearly, 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  tne  denial  of  it  cannot  be  founded 
on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has  acted 
in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursuing  the 
doctrines  of  nis  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  doubt^  and  ultimate- 
ly to  deny^  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  ,*  and  roundly  de- 
cided, that  it  WM  nothing  but  organized  matter.  Angels,  he  saw 
plainly,  stood  iiraie  way  of  his  arguments  concerning  this  subject ; 
for  no  mind  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  to  render  it  even  remote- 
ly probable,  that  Angels  are  material.  And,  as  the  human  soul 
may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  inunaterial,  as  an  Angel  can  be, 
there  was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priestly,  but  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore,  he  chose  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  express  declarations  of  God  to  the  con- 
trary ;  declarations  as  express  as  language  will  admit ;  rather  than 
give  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of 
nis  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scriptures  may  be  made  to  de- 
clare any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons^  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  viz.  that  there  is  some  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  disproves  the  existence  of  such  beings^  or 
at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable  ;  I  observe, 

1st,  That  the  existence  of  Artels,  generally  considered,  is  ori^ 
ginally  less  improbable  than  that  of  Men, 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Angels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  9ie  Ofeation  of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  beings  wholly 
rational,  than  beings  partly  rational  and  partly  animal.    God  is  a 
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pore  tffiirk.  It  is  not  rationally  tupfxxied,  tbat,  in  ciMtuig  lateliiv 
lend  beinn,  he  would  unite  them  to  Bbtfer,  in  such*  ipaonar  at  If 
form  one  being  of  both  matter  and  dumi,  but  it  ij^p^ijioiiaUy  avp^ 
posed,  that,  deushting  as  he  does  in  his  own  mnn^  of  exialeopo^ 
ne  woiild  cnate  beings  as  much  like  himself  as  mif{hl  be«  In  atir 
tinff  men,  a  new  diffikmlty  concerning  existence,  a,  new  mtjfstetjF  4 
PhuosoDhy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation :  liz.  the  anioii  i 
soul  and  body,  so 'accomplished,  as  to  constitute^  an6  pmapieqt 
being.  Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philosophers,  in  denyytf 
the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or  fallen,  avoid  this  m^ 
Acuity,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  soul  m 
Man  t  I  aeknowleage,  that  the  objection  is  &*urly  alleged,  as  being. 
foimded  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  that  in  tnis  very  maar 
ner,  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mysterious,  and  niore  psn* 
plexing  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  as  to  be  no  other  tm 
a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  eo^Uttive,  or  thinking  mo^ 
ier.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss  tnis  subject  at  length;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  any  further  remarks. 

idly.  Thai  AngeU  nffier  their  crtatumj/ell^  involves  no  mon  4ff* 
fictJtVj  than  that  which  ii  involved  m  the  fall  of  Jlfon* 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation.  Temp* 
mtion,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  beneath  in* 
finite ;  and  diere  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possi« 
Ue  temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength  of  a  man  is  suffi- 
eient.  1  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam;  who  antecedeody 
.  t»  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  firee  froimin.  The  same 
'lemptation,  which  would  overcome  the  man,  might  not,  and  proba- 
bly would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ;  but  a  temptation,  sufficiently 
increased  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  resist, 
might  overcome  him ;  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proc^  that  God  is  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel 
mat  falling,  than  to  secure  a  man. 

Sdly.  That  fallen  Angelt^  if  permitted,  ihmdd  act  in  the  affmn 
of  mankind,  ii  attended  with  no  miore  improbability,  than  that  vtr- 
'   fiioia  Angeli  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angek  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spirits,  sml 

forth  to  minister  to  the  heips  of  salvation  ;  and  are,  throughout  the 

Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensively, 

concerned  in  the  aflhirs  of  the  present  world.  With  the  same  dw^ 

ness,  are  fallen  Angels  also  deciaied  to  be  thus  employed* 

.   Nor  is  there  WkvjfmsunipHon  against  this  interference  of  eidier. 

We,  it  is  tni%  couldnot  know  this  fiauct,  unless  it  wore  detplpml to 

as ;  or  unless  we  il«re  to  become  acauainted  with  it  by  expeii- 

m^Hial  evidence*    But,  that  the  raticmal  inhabitants  of  one  worid 

^|ftould  be  interested  in  the  concerns  ef  another,  and,  if  allowed  by 

^HHthtts  tp  act,  intisrfere  in  them,  in  a  maipner  suited  tp  their  re* 
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spective  dispoutions^  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.  Wej  certainly, 
if  we  were  able*  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the  planetary  worldCs, 
should  take  siicfa  a  part  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, as  suited  Mir  dispositions.  If  we  were  governed  by  benevo- 
lent motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve,  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  from  dangers  and  sufferings ;  if  by  malevolent  ones,  we 
should  promote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act 
in  this  world ;  not  in  our  own  affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
in  the  affiiirs  of  strangers,  as  well  as  oi  friends ;  and  of  those  in 
distant  nations  and  countries,  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural,  or  improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it 
were  permitted,  in  the  concerns'of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of 
distant  nations. 

4thly.  7%ere  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing^  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingaomj  than  that  fallen  men 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angcb 
should  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom ;  or,  universally,  that 
evil  should  exist  at  all.  But,  since  we  know,  that  it  does  exist, 
there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  one  class 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there  any  expla- 
nation ot  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which  may  not  be 
applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  of  Angels* 

5thly*  That  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts^  either  good  or 
evil^  to  mankind^  is  originally  no  more  improbable^  than  that  we 
should  communicate  them  to  each  other.  Wc  do  this,  daily  and 
houriy,  in  many  ways,  which  arc  familiar  to  us  by  experience,  but 
which  were  orignially  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  probabl]^by 
any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  tly 
words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphics,  pictures,  letters, 
and  many  other  things.  All  these,  anteceaent  to  our  experience 
of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness,  from  our  conception. 
If  all  mankind  had  been  bom  dumb,  no  man  would  have  entertain- 
ed a  single  thought  concerning  the  communication  of  ideas  by 
speech*  The  conveyance  of  thought  by  looksy  also,  if  never  expe- 
nenced  by  us,  would  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysterious  and 
imposnble.  Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every 
person  living ;  and  with  very  great  force  ;  and  frequently  with  en- 
tire precision.  Nay,  the  countenance  often  discloses  the  whole 
character  at  once. 

The  Angels  communicate  their  thouehts  to  each  other,  we  know, 
because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact:  that  they  may 
communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to  doubt.  Of 
the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is  idle  and  useless. 
But,  that  they  may  convey  thoughts  into  our  minds,  as  well  as  un- 
derstand those,  which  arise  in  them,  contravenes  no  analogy,  and 
no  evidence. 
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ShdolA  it  be  said,  that,  when  we  commumieaie  tkmigiit  to  c«dl 
mJfer,  we  are  caneeious  of  the  acf,  fry  which  ihe  thmigkh  art  eoiMM- 
nicated  to  ia,  and  of  ihe  presence^  and  agency,  of  \h%'ommm\\%\kaUt  ^ 
ind  thai  we  are  eonecious,  in  no  instance^  of  commmmemiiom  from 
Jb^eliy  andinever  perceive  their  presence^  or  agem^  :  wlienoe  il  ii 
redionablg  conduied^  that  JingeU  do  not  comoeg  Ita^fftCf  to  em 
minds:  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just;  but  d^ythe  infiBram, 
derived  from  it  by  the  objector.  There  is  no  prooK  from  uqr  ^uo§, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conwyed  to 
us  by  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in  coDveying  thes, 
we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  thai  Oody  ly  ku 
Hohf  Sjpirit,  commtmicaies  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  cettain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in  cooi- 
muhicating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  indeed  coo* 
s<dous ;  but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  Hr 
same  doctrine,  for  oudit  that  appears,  is  equally  applicaUe  to  our 
reception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6thly«  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  stqtposed  to  promoii 
our  obedience  ;  evil  Angels  may  with  the  same  propriety  he  sufpooei 
to  prompt  us  to  disobedience^ 

If  the  A^ncy  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  ezactljr 
balanced;  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the 'influence  of  good  Angek 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  eves 
this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  wluile,  subjected  fay 
their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sub- 
jected, the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  joAcial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  apunishment  on  an  obstmate  sinner.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  sufiicient  reason  to  conclude  from  the  merqr 
of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  alwajrs  cauaes  the 
Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

.Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  wUch  I 
dunk  of,  against  the  existence,  and  agency,  of  Angels,  parcicufaff^ 
tjr  evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Philosophy ;  and,  if  I  Ikiistake 
Qot,  have  provedthem  to  be  unfounded.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
tji  particular  consideration' of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  wc  are  informed, 
''I;  ntU  after  the  Angels  were  created^  a  part  of  them  kepi  ml 
fhejtfJI^m  estate : 

n.  'Thai  th^  left  their  own  habOation : 
III.  Thai  they  are  confined  in  chame  under  darkness :  and, 
*  TV.  Thai  th^  are  reserved  in  this  state  unto  the  judgmmU  rf  tk 
;^eai  day.  > 

V  These  propositions  I  shall  Imefly  efl&iime  in  the  order  ^lecified. 
fc'l*  After  the  Angels  were  created^  %part  of  them  h^t  not  their 


estate. 
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The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  of  the  same  rank 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  possessed  » 
of  the  same  Inppiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtuous  com* 
panions.  Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same  names  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  24,  and  Ephes.  vi.  10.  This  doctrine  is  also  clearly 
indicated  in  the  text :  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said,  that  th^ 
kept  not  that  principality  ;  instead  of  their  Jirst  estate  ;  as  it  is  im* 

roperiy  renaered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings,  however,  they 
ost  by  rebelling  against  God.  Of  this  great  and  wonderful  event ; 
a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the  highest  order  oi^cre* 
ated  beings  ;  we  have  no  regular  history  in  t]ie  Scriptures.  Still, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  oy  them,  that  it  actually  took  place. 
By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and  hints,  contained  in  thqm,  we 
are  taught  that  Safari,  an  Angel  of  pre-eminent  distinction  in  hea- 
Ten,  rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition,  against 
his  Maker.  In  this  deplorable  enterprize,  we  further  learn,  that 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  with  him ;  and  with  the  same 
disposition,  violated  the  law,  and  i<Dvolted  firom  the  government,  of 
God.  That  pride  and  ambition  were  especially  the  sins,  by  wluch 
Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is,  I  think,  sufiiciendy  evident  firom 
1  Tim.  iii«  6 :  where  St*  Paul^  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  he  must 
not  be  a  novice^  viofurov,  a  new  convert  j  lest,  being  puffed  up  mthpride^ 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil,  In  this  passaee  it  is 
plainlj^  asserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  prioe,  and 
It  is  fi^rly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condem- 
.nation  to  ms  companions.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
one ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time ;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
shared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking. 

IL  7%^  left  their  own  habitation* 

By  this  phraseology,  heaven  is  perhaps  intended;  or  that  happy 
world,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united  together 
around  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.  If  tins 
sense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be ;  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  nappy  place,  and 
chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings,  rather 
than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were  derived* 
If  arxqWipov,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habitationj  denotes, 
as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  other  residence,  or  station, 
assigned  them  in  some  other  world :  then  it  would  seem,  that  they 
left  this  residence,  and  the  principgdity,  or  government,  that  is,  the 
office,  or  station,  which  they  held ;  refusing  to  perform  the  duty, 
assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either  case,  they  were  shut  out 
of  Heaven  ;  and,  as  St*  Peter  informs  us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final 
banishment  fit>m  God ;  and  were  never  more  permitted  to  return 
to  their  former  habitation.  They  had  despised,  and  disturb^^  the 
happiness  of  heaven ;  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  enioy  it  no 
inr>i-e.  They  were  discontented  with  their  blessings ;  tneref<^ 
th  were  taken  from  them.  They  bad  revolted  from  their  Godf 
thji'efore  he  cast  them  off. 
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in.  Thejf  are  cm^fud  in  chains  under  darkiUMi. 

DarhusB  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beines,  to  whom  tlie 
light  fit  heaven  was  unsatisfoctory  and  odious ;  anaekaine  are  mote 
proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  wcffie  disooBteot- 
ed  with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both,  also,  uniled, 
form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious  of  a  Ugber  atatioai 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punhfameat 
fiM*  beines,  who  rebelled  a^inst  the  government  of  God  himaelf ; 
who  kindled  discord,  even  in  heaven ;  and  to  whom  all  their  eiak> 
ed  blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  biess- 
ings  remained. 

1 V.  TTutf  are  reserved  vnto  (|bt  judgment  of  the  great  dajf. 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evilJbeings,  aie  not 
Completed.  Thev  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  dl 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  tfat 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  gnti* 
fyvtkg  to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgm^it,  retva 
upon  their  own  heads :  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  tor  which  they 
lioped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame,  andofvnw 
whelm  them  in  endless  ruin.  The  chains,  which  they  now  wear, 
are  literally  everlasting;  and  will  confine  them  unto  the  judgmenl, 
10  that  they  cannot  escape ;  and  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  the 
sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  destined  themsdhres 
by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generall  V,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
nllotments  of  evil  Angels.    It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
imrticulars,  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Piriace, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents ;  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the  ains, 
which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.    The  same  dispoutioii, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly  worid,  was 
here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  government  of  his 
Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treach- 
ery.    Hence  he  is  styled  m  the  Scriptures,  the  adversary;  tkets^ 
ksmniaior;  the  father  of  lies;  the  destroyer;  a  murSsrerj  smi  a 
liar,  from  the  beginning.  All  his  followers  sustain  the  samo^dread^ 
fied  and  detestable  character.    So  far  as  has  been  in  their  poirer, 
they  have  deceived,  l>etrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men ;  hive 
been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind;  have  teoipled 
them  uQceasinelv  to  sin :  and  have  especially  persecuted  and  db* 
trea$adilie  children  of  God.    They  powerfully  excited  the  perw- 
cution,  and  crucifixion,  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  Apoatles  and  their  followers.    Prom  that  time  to  the  presentf 
thev  have  unceasingly  pursued  the  same  malignant  course ;  and 
Irill  hereafter,  so  far  as  tney  are  permitted,  delink,  distress,  and  de- 
ll^royi  nnto  the  end  of  the  workl. 
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REMARKS. 

.  I.  h  thispBssagey  we  find  a  ihort,  but  afftctmg  accowU  of  tme 
^f  the  fnost  thftnAms  events,  tokich  have  taken  place  in  the  Urn- 
verse. 

A  vast  multitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splencxNir,  and  unrivalled  in  the  fevour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  lost  their 
pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and  dignity ; 
sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery ;  and  incunvd 
the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  be  learned  by  us. 

1  St.  No  created  faculties,  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness,  furnish 
Mufficient  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostacy. 

Angels  felL  All  others,  therefore,  mav  &U;  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  feU.  The  true  reason,  why  iht  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  the  innumerable  companv  of  holy  Angels,  persevere  ia 
their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own  inherent  per- 
fection, but  the  iHX>mise  of  God  and  his  almighty  power,  especially 
exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this  safeguara,  they 
would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  plainly  exposed 
to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  see,  therefore,  with  what  forcible 
propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  after  this  mannerm 
JLead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  lu  from  evU  I  If  Angels 
needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  preserve  them  from 
felling;  how  much  more  do  we,  firail  and  feeble  as  we  are,  prone 
by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  bv  temptation,  need  the  same 
exertions  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  How  constantly,  and 
earnestly,  ought  we  to  offer  up  these  petitions !  How  unceasingly 
ought  we  to  beseech  God  to  keq>  our  feet  from  falling,  our  eyes 
from  tears,  and  our  souls  from  death  ;  and  to  implore  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  words  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in  his  sight.  He  only  can 
preserve  the  bruised  reed  from  failing  asunder,  and  the  dimly  bun^ 
ing  fiax  fit>m  being  extinguished  in  everlasting  darkness. 

9aly.  We  are  here  taught,  that  pride  could  aistuHf  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to  a  mtc/» 
tituae  of  inhabitants. 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride!  It  overcast,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  beautiful  and  eternal  projects ;  it  ecli^ed,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  vast,  what  an  im» 
measurable  ruin  did  it  here  accomplish !  What  a  change  did  it  make 
in  the  Universe !  What  an  amazing  ciwnge  did  it  produce  in  those, 
by  whom  it  was  exercised!  How  oucht  we,  then,  to  tremble  at  the 
indulgence  of  prkle ;  the  sin,  to  wfaicn  we  are  probably  more  prone 
thantoanyodier!  More,  or  lest,  it  occupies  every  heart;  manifiMti 
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itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men;  and  intrades  itself 
into  their  piety,  their  benevolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  their 
alms,  their  humiUty,  and  their  repentance.  lif  Aiigds  were  so 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  account  of  their  pride ;  how  qAoqb 
must  we  be!  if  they  were  ruined  by  it  for  ever;  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ? 

3dly.  We  are  further  im^hty  that  no  creattarei  art  90  neeetsny 
-mr  tmportent,  to  Goi,  Oi  to  be  secwefrom  kii  anger  when  iiey  m 
^%igain8t  hin. 

b[     Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.    Who,  then,  if  Ibond  of  the 
^*teme  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  frlaelv  in- 
tended reflection,  thai  God  Ulisr  made  men  to  damn  thmn*  I  nave 
used  the  words,  which  I  have  mquently  heard  used  to  express  this 
miserable  t'^/ws  of  liea.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any  other  beings,  far 
this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has  created  men,  and  An- 
l^ls  also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sinned ;  and  who,  for  thdr 
sm,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition.  The  phraseology,  appa^ 
endv  true,  is  substantially  false ;  and  is  used  onl v  for  the  puipoie 
of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others.  The  Angeis  mi^ht  certainljr 
have  used  this  language  with  more  seeming  force,  and  justice,  dm 
we  can ;  but  it  could  not  save  them,  and,  uerefore,  cerUinly  can- 
not save  us. 

The  number  ofvncked  men,  often  relied  oii  in  no  small  dome  as 
a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of  sand. 
The  number  of  the  wicked  Angek  did  not  avail  them  at  alL  Everj 
one  of  the  rebek  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebelUon.  7%eir  number,  aho,  was  im- 
mensely great;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  import- 
ance, tnan  many  men  united. 

5thly.  The  ptmishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disc^linary. 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  yean; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  ccmtininJty; 
nd  will  grow  worse,  nbt  only  till  the  day  of  judgement,  but  proba- 
Wji"  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.  The  punishment  of 
«vil  men,  therefore,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  pubishment  properfy  so 
called ;  punishment  designed  to  rewutl  the  sins,  not  to  amend  the 
characters,  of  either  Angels  or  men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  althoii)gh  dreadftil,  examples  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sin 
was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almightj 
power ^^ite  Spirit  of  Grace. 

.  II«.  ffHJpvvt  from  these  obseroationsj  thai  opposition  to  Qod^ « 
nmrSHMp^lKoiit  and  deformed.  .^ 

'     Thteis  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostacy  in  bodi  An- 
fdawlMen.  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  made  up«  How 
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odious  and  deformed  is  it  most  justly  accounted !  How  &lse ;  how 
malicious;  how  cruel;  how  bAse;  how  detestable!  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  in  nature  and  sub- 
stance, the  same ;  and  that  it  diflfers  not  in  kind,  but  merely  in 
degree. 

IIL  In  how  many  respects  do  vncked  men  resemble  wicked  An- 
gels  I 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  themselves  against  God,  hat^        %^ 
his  government,  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  character ;  in-  /*  *  *Y 
flate  themselves  witn  pride ;  murmur  at  their  own  allotments;  covet 
the  enjoyments  of  others ;  corrupt  their  fellow-creatures ;  tempt  *     ijjiu 
them  to  miquity ;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life.     Like  them,     ^a 
do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumiuate,  and  destroy.     How  much 
of  the  history  of  this  ^at  world  has  resembled  a  history  of 
fiends !     How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppression, 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  proianeness,  and  blasphemy !     How 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God ;  -« 

and  (femanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due  to  him 
alone! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  (heir 
Maker,  and  their  Redeemer;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fellow- 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven  !  Particularly,  with  what  fire- 
quency,  and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  felsehood,  which 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  Although  ye  disobey  Ood^ 
ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  continually  do  wicked  men,  by  ar- 
gument, ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  other  to  sin 
against  God  !  How  great  a  part  of  their  life  and  labours  do  multi- 
tudes spend  in  this  employment !  Where  can  we  find  a  moral  dis- 
tinction between  this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  Angels? 

IV.  The  same  punishment^  which  is  reserved  for  evil  Angels^  is. 
accordingly  reserved/or  evil  men. 

This  punishment  was  prepared,  at  first,  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels.  But  Christ,  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  has 
informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall,  at  the  great  day,  stand  with 
them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  de^ 
part  to  the  same  place  of  torment.  Both  will  have  been  embarked 
m  one  cause ;  will  have  sustained  one  character ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, share  in  one  allotment  of  wo.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
aflfecting,  more  overwhelming  consideration  to  a  serious  mind,  than 
this :  that  evil  men  will  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  same  habita- 
tion with  these  hatefiil  bein^ ;  who  are  possessed  of  a  disposition 
to  do  every  thing,  which  is  injurious  to  God,  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  perpetrate  all  the  crimes  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty, 
deceit  and  revenge.  To  be  imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collec- 
tion of  abandoned  villains ;  to  be  hated  and  despised,  deaeired  and 
betrayed,  oppressed  and  insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul  with  uii- 
geasing  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  broken  down  by  scorn  and  in- 


!■* 
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•olencey  ewen  for  our  present  momentary  life ;  wonU,  I  think,  be  a 
lot  sufficiently  dreadfiu  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  then 
must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  power* 
fid,  active,  sagacious  beings ;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  fraud, 
and  cruel^ ;  and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage, 
revenge,  and  despair ! 
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CREATION. THE   EARTH* 

Qsmu  L  1.— /»  Uu  tftgmning  Qod  enaied  the  fleoven  and  tlU  iorth.        'W. 

In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  the 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven  f 
and  made  some  observations  concei||ing  the  character  and  ctrcum- 
itances  of  those  betngSj  who  either  af%  or  have  been.  Inhabitants  (^ 
the  Supreme  Heaven.  The  next  subject  of  exam'mation  in  our 
progress,  is  the  World,  which  we  inhabitm  * 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in- 
fonned,  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  that,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  sys^ 
tern,  it  woas  made  of  nothing  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials  were 
brought  into  existence,  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  composed* 
That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  trutlmiJIfofef  has 
taught  it  distinctly  in  Genesis  ii.  3 ;  where  ne  informs  us^  that  Ood 
rested  from  all  his  works,  which  he  created,  and  made  ;  or,  as  in  the 
original,  created,  to  make.  Of  the  energy,  by  which  this  mighty 
effort  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most  sublime 
conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that  He  spake^ 
and  it  was  done  /  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  These  mate- 
rials,  after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were,  originally,  a 
mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  the  language  of  the  Divine  Wnter, 
without  form,  and  void;  and  are  styled,  successively,  the  earthy 
the  waters,  and  the  deep. 

Secondly.  The  first  element,  separated  from  the  Chaos,  was  light  f 
the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  useful,  of  all  material  object!. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  common 
receptacle ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  tim 
present  time ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensively  through  the 
universe.  It  is  possible,  that  this  ma^  now  be  its  real  state ;  and 
UttLi  the  sun,  ana  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  luminousy 
may  merely  possess  the  jpower  of  originating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection. Tniait  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  production  of  light;  and  that  pe- 
riod of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness,  consti-' 
tuted  the  first  day.  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Isim^(^s  were 
commanded  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath  from  evening  to  flBhf  •  ^ 


beins  die  true  course  of  a  natural  day,  "-^^Lsaif* 

Tmidly.    TTU  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  cohraH^li 


of  the  Finnament,  and  a  divisfon  of  the  chaotic  mass  mto  two  gvtat 
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parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmament.     This  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day* 
'  Fourthly.    7%u  was  follamed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 

ike  waters;  the  land  being  named  Earth f  and  the  great  coUectioDS 
of  water,  Seas* 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  ikrk, 

*     of  shrubs  and  trees.     These  were  all  formed  with  Uie  power  of  r^ 

jL '  woduction,  and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this  manner 

jg^^Lio  the  end  of  the  world.     By  a  wonderful  process  of  vegetatnn, 

j^ffchey  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed :  a  mimde 

^     particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of  the  shm 

iji^vnature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradually  advanooi 

to  its  perfection.     Thus  vegetables  have  existed  in  every  ace,  of 

the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third  day  of  tne  Crea- 

tiqn ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and 

animals,  and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures,  enjoyed  by  bolb. 

With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  zoere  created  the  lights  of  heaven^  f9r» 
ticularly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
Heavens ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.^  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  adcBtkmal 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the  great  means 
of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  all  its  important  divi- 
sions ;  enabhngus  to  form  the  chronology  of  the  world,  to  ascertain 
the  order  and  connexion  of  all  historical  events,  and  to  regulate, 
by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  business. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  this 
world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  ttf  pursue  successfully  their  necessary  em- 
plovments.  It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  vegetatioD, 
with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on  which,  we 
are  so  obviouslv  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health,  coinfbili 
and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immediately}  is  oar 
life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the  presence,  warmthi 
and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  a  word,  whatever  lives 
and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  with* 
out  his  presence,  eternal  night,  and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  witk 
boundless  desolation  over  this  habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beavli* 
fill  light  which  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important  changes,  wUck 
she  accomidishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere  ]  and  in  be- 
coming, in  connexion  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven,  tbe 
8(Airce  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  ii)  Navigation,  and  ourJcnowle^p 
of  Oeogran^y ,  and  Astronomy. 
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Sixthly.  When  the  earth  vms  thus  prepared  to  be  a.  habita- 
tion of  hving  beings ;  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  daj, 
Liei  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  ^ 
Kfe;  andfowly  that  may  fiy  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  fj.' 
of  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were  filled  with 
tneir  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable  useful  and  delight- 
ful purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accomplish,  and  which 
accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be 
tmnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present  occasion.  ^. 

Seventhly^  On  the  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the  Earth  '    f' 
was  replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts^  and  creeping  things,  by    '^'^ 
wMek  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.     These,  also,  so  useful  to 
man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence,  are  so 
well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature  or  des- 
tination, from  me. 

Eighthly.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  hand  were  severally  pro- 
mnmced  by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good*  Such  indeed  was 
the  original  nature  of  them  all.  This  world  was  formed  to  be  a 
delightnil  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil  fertile  with- 
out decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters,  and  pro- 
ductions, pregnant  with  life  ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pacific,  useful, 
and  happy*  In  the  country  of  Eden^  the  Lord  God  planted  also 
a  gardeuj  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of  tne  first  man, 
and  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  fight, 
and  good  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beautiful  MetropoUs 
of  a  b^iutifid  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

IsU  Htm  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creation  of  this 
world! 

The  Earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  enei^ 
in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  hung  lynm 
nothing  /  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazmg  ve- 
locity, and  yet  with  infinite  ^se,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator.  Too 
Eat  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelligences,  it 
yet  (or  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with  perfect  ease 
by  Him,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  It  has  also  moved  al- 
ways in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  other  worlds. 
Its  motion,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  regular  and  undisturbed,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  so  rapid,  as  to  outrun 
every  human  conception. 

In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  fiace  continually  to 
die  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  finiits,  and  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  icy^. 


V. 


How  txunmve  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  ruling  it  into 
being,  unitnig  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moviii^  it  aroa^ 
dieboundless  Toid,  ana  regulating  with  perfect  fatfmMoy  aU  lU 
Tarious  affections ! 

How  expressiTe  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diwewitf  of 

beings,  which  it  contains ;  their  structure,  quaUties,  and  uses ;  ttdr 

relations,  and  dependences ;  their  wants,  and  supplies ;  their  cad- 

'lessljr  various  b^uty,  novelty,  and  grandeur ! 

^       Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfully  manifested  by  the  booh 

ijH  ty,  every  where  displayed,  in  providing  for  the  least  as  weD  astk 

greatest;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  mtght  be  provided  far;  andii 

' .  eving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness.    How  evidently  are  tl 

Aese  thimcs  the  woric  of  a  God! 

^y.  Sow  wandefftd  is  the  Order  nf  thingiy  which  wot  €MtMA 
§dMt  the  Creation* 

This  subject  ma^  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts: 

T%€  order  of  thtngs,  which  it  permanent  ^  and  thaij  iMdk  it  m^ 
ject  to  perpetual  revolutions* 

Of  tne  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at  givai 
^stances  bom  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  position  of  its  poles;  ifti 
regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  rouncl  the  sun,  by  wUch  tke 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and  ni|^  are 
accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohc»QB» 
which  produce  the  stability  qj^  the  earth  itself,  and  all  its  mat 
affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  existing  stale  w  die 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  pf  these  things  T  call  penna- 
nent,  although  subject  to  many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a 
mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  un- 
varying in  their  nature* 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
tnal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  are  subjects 
of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual  decay,  and 
ctetmualranovation.  Plants  and  animak  are  formed  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  meir  kinds  through  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  were  the 
date  of  the  earth  to  be  sufficiently  prq|racted,  to  continue  them  for 
ever.  Nor  are  mineral  substances,  V)  &r  as  they  are  liable  to 
decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-production.  Stones  decay, 
and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened  into  stone. 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.  Gems,  and 
Other  beautinil  substances,  are  multiplied ;  ai^  worn  out.  Sails 
•re  fiirnished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegelition.  The  oceaa 
is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied,  and  filled  again.  From  that  great  store* 
houae  of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on 
the  earth,  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists  and  dews :  wlme  the 
^arth,  through  its  various  channek,  returns  aeain  its  tribute  of 
waters- to  the  oca^n.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  me  wisest  of  men; 

fUHMwIoo  CMtk,  and  Mnmtioa  eometh  i 
^t^fkw^  oartli  aolh  arer  iMdei 
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The  San  alio  riieth,  the  San  also  tettetli« 

And  hasteth  to  the  place  where  it  rose ; 

It  passeth  to  the  south  :  again  it  circlfth  to  tht  north. 

Round  and  round  coeth  the  wind, 

And  ever  repeatetb  its  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  run  down  into  the  sea ; 

Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow  : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth. 

To  the  same,  to  flow  acain,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things,  thus  at  their  task,  no  man  can  reconnt ; 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them, 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  hear  them." 

3dly.  How  wonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things^  which 
€onstitute  this  earthly  system  ! 

How  important  to  mankind  is  tht  Mineral  Kingdom  !  How  indis- 
pensable is  the  soil  for  vegetation  ;  the  stones  and  clay  for  build- 
ing ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metab  for  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost  every 
thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort*  Iron,  alone, 
is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of 
civilized  life.  Without  it,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  arts,  and  science, 
would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and,  but  for  its  aid,  would 
never  have  been. 

To  minerals,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature ;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  the 
continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  of  grass,  as 
food  for  cattle ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  focKl  of  men ;  of  the 
flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees,  as  the 
materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  multitude  of  odier  purposes,  equally  demanded  by  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  ? 

Finallv,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ?  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  tne  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep,  of  the  furry  tribes,  and 
the  silk- worm;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute  either  to  the  hus- 
bandry of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his  pleasure  ?  ^ 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considering  the  nature  of  earthly  thingS|  to 
foi^et  them,  as  the  delightful  means  of  Beauty  and  Qrandeur. 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour,  and  form,  to  disap- 
pear; how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect  of 
the  world !  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  varietiesi 
with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the  eye,  are 
so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  intermission, 
that  we  scarcely  tWnk  either  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the 
great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our 
enjojrment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  removed  finom 
its  delightful  scenerv  to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert ;  a  bound* 
less  expanse  of  sand ;  a  waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  en- 
livened by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  bv  the  beautv  of 
no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  ana  riot  m  splea* 
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dour  and  luxury,  he  would,  1  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome, 
melancholy  round  of  existence;  and  amid  all  his  gratificatioBS, 
would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  broob, 
and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  tiA  glories  of 
die  Autumn;  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  slan, 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  than  we, 
perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  without  freauent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of  (be 
objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
dieir  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their  usefiil- 
ness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gra- 
tuitouslv*  superinduced  upon  tne  general  nature  ot  the  objects 
themselves ;  and,  in  this  hght,  as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  good- 
ness peculiarly  affecting. 

Still  more  deeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  andJigtnej 
rfOod. 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  dorioiffi 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  works  of  his  hands !  AH  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
Hie  living,  acting  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men.  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
moves.  We  hear  a  voice ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who  speaks. 
We  perceive  actions ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives 
them  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  jnace, 
in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment,  we  behold  throughout 
the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events ;  and 
know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  adequate  to  their  produc- 
tion, effectuates  them  all.  This  agent,  we  call  God ;  and  dbscem 
his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  directly,  and  cleariy,  as  we 
discern  the  being,  character,  and  presence,  of  man.  Thus  aU 
things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  living,  acting,  governing, 
Jehovah, 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the  jf s- 
ger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  destroys 
its  victims  m  a  moment.    The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  tne 

Cve«    The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  ^es  with  deluges  ot 
.    The  pestilence,  walking  in  darkness^  drives  before  it  whole 
nations  into  eternity :  While  death,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  ;^cai:8,  the  world  of  its 
inhabitants.    What  awful,  as  well  as  diecisive  proofs,  are  here 
ished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards  our  race  with 
re  and  teirible  displeasure !    How  solemnly  do  diey  impress 
Iwmiiliating  troth  upon  every  serious  mina  f    How  foitribly 
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do  they  summon  us  to  repent,  aod  refiNrm,  that  we  may  find 
mercy ! 

There  is  still  another  point  of  vi^w,  in  which  these  works  ought 
to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing  in  crta^ 
tion  and  providence^  appears  not  only  to  be  useful^  but  to  have  many 
%ise8^,ana  to  answer  very  many  purposes.  God,  so  &r  as  we  can 
understand  his  agency,  accomphshes  his  ends  by  the  most  direct, 
the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  means. 

'<  In  human  works,  tbongfa  laboared  on  with  pain, 
A  thoasand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God*fy  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Tet  serves  to  second  too,  some  other  use.'** 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumerable* 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  arts  and 
concerns  :  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diffused  through 
the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided  for  mankind* 
A  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
arises  from  the  Order  established  among  them^  and  mentioned  un- 
der a  former  head  of  discourse.    From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.     By  observing  the  regular  succession 
of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a  eood  de- 
cree of  correctness,  from  past  events,  concerning  those  which  are 
luture.     The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their  past  revolu- 
tions, teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both  heat  and 
cold ;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  harvests  in  the 
summer  and  autumn ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  sky ;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  fa- 
milies ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 
By  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profitable  employments  are 
wholly  directed.     Without  this  guide,  we  could  plan  nothing ;  we 
could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  should  literally  oe  unable  to  con- 
jecture what  a  day^  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  wotud  bring  forth.   Our 
existence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.    Nor  can  we 
conceive  how,  in  such  a  state,  any  means  could  be  furnished,  by 
which  we  might  either  enjoy  comfort,  or  prolong  our  lives. 

From  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  thatfuU^  un- 
answerable proof  of  the  existence^  and  character^  of  God,  which  if 
presented  by  these  works  of  his  hands.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  prin- 
cipally seen  in  the  design,  and  contrivance,  exhibited  throughout 
the  globe.  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  only  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to^ends:  and  wisdom  is  visible  only  in  the  choice 
of  good  ends,  and  if  fit  means  to  accomplish  them.  I  have  alreaf  * 
dy  remarked,  that  without  this  rejgiilarity,  our  existence  would  be  a 
mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  the 
whole  course  of  events.  There  would  be,  visibly,  neither  means, 
nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed,  they  would  be  unperceived ; 
and  their  efficacy,  being  continually  variable,  could  never  be  dis- 

*JCssa7  on  Man,  part  i.  line  63. 


cerned*  All  things,  theiefore,  would  naturally  be  altributod  lo 
chance.  Who,  Uien,  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines  idS^ 
curia;  or  to  prove  satis&ictorily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  ei- 
istence,€fGoa?  &  ^ 

4thly.  Htm  inieretimg  an  object  is  the  deitmaiiom  ojAiM  wmrli! 
The  Earth  was  designed  to  l)e  the  habitation  of  immortal  beiDg^ 
whose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  limit.  Every  one  of 
these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  wo.  All  of 
them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  God,  and  exposed  themselves  ts 
final  condemnation.  In  this  state  of  things,  this  wcM^d  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  &r  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  ever  existed.  The  Son  of  God  descended  fitMn  Hes- 
ven,  9JXCLmising  by  the  angehy  took  t^pon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham} 
suffered  medistress  of  a  humble,  persecuted  Ufe ;  died  on  the  cross; 
and  was  buried  in  the  ^ve ;  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  expiation,  the  Spint  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  re* 
newine  jpiflueiice  on  the  human  soul;  and  has  sanctified,  and  wiD  *' 
hereaner  sanctify,  a  multitude^  which  tu>  man  can  number j  ^aUws^ 
Hons^  kindreds^  and  tongues.  All  these,  by  a  patient  contimmmce  is 
weU-doingj  will  seek  for  glory ^  honour j  and  immortality  f  and  will 
find,  a  new,  eternal  Itfe*  By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  in* 
.terest  in  his  mediation,  they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with 
the  angels  toho  kept  their  jirst  estate^  inhabitants  of  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  d«ti- 
Ay,  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings 
will  ever  be  raised.  Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactionSi 
such  as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants 
are  heirs  of  dory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Angels  of  God. 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  unreasoncAleness  of  tevc- 
ral  ejections  J  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures, 

First.  1%$  r^Mresentation  of  the  Scriptures^  that  the  Creation  was 
accofnplishiit^togressively^  and  not  instantaneously ^  is  declared  t^ 
be  unworthy  of  God, 

y.      It  will  be  admitted,  that  JIhses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  suMlime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy 
for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.    Let  there  be  light,  said 
this  glorious  Being,  and  there  «#  l^ht :  Let  there  be  a  Jirmtment^ 
and  there  mw  a  Jirmamtnt,    Let  the  waters  be  separated  from  the 
watersj  and  they  were  separated.    He,  who  can  do  these  things  in ' 
•this  manner,  can  do  ally  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall  please  mmtX 
No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  ^he  compared  wita'- 
this.    Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  followed  Moses,  whetter 
inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sublimi^  of  narration. 

i       but,  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  oC.  Ocll  in  so  impressive 
a  manner,  he  eives  us  an  account  of  the  Crtation,  which  is  boA 

^  miettifiblej  ana  useful.    Had  the  work  of  Creation  befenibstanta- 

^■Vwy  pofonned;  Kimuld  have  beea.lMdly  incompraieiisibfe 
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even  by  the  Angeb,  who  were  witnesses  of  it :  and  the  history  of  it 
would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves;  except  merely  as 
settling  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created.  The  first  verse  in 
the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Nor  could  any  thing 
have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that  God  called  the 
universe  into  existence  by  his  word.  How  much  more  interesting, 
comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  that 
verse  is  contauied !  In  a  far  higher  proportion  was  the  actual  pro- 
gn?.ss,  and  order,  of  this  great  work  intelligible,  interesting,  ann  de- 
ugiitful,  to  the  Sons  of  God^  who  were  witnesses  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Tluy  saw,  and  understood,  much  of  what  was  done :  we 
read,  and  understand^  not  a  little.  The  history  of  the  Creation,  as 
written  bv  Moses,  is  the  noblest  history,  which  was  ever  iqitten  by 
man.  With  perfect  simplicity  it  unites  supreme  grandeur;  and 
has  accordingly  received  the  highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from 
the  time  of  Longinus  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  rememoered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  of 
Creation,  the  Sabbath,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  Ufe,  to 
man,  was  ushered  in.  o  the  world  with  a  solemnity,  unrivalled  and  ^i- 
finite.  God  rested,  say  the  divine  writers,  yVam  all  his  works,  which 
he  created  and  made  ;  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  What  a  Sabbath  was  this !  Who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this  day  holy 
unto  the  Lord?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  out  of  the  order 
of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

Secondly.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Infidels  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  is  derived  from  the  date,  assigned  by  them 
to  the  Creation. 

*'Can  it  be  supposed,''  say  these  men,  "thsit  God  existed  so' 
many  miUions  of  ages,  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  on* 
ly  six  thousand  years  ago  ?''  This  question  has  been  often  asked 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph.  But  it  has.bten  always 
asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there  are  per- 
sons, who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to  possess 
real  weight ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momentary  atten- 
tion.    I  answer  then, 

(In  the  first  place)  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time,  when  ihis  world 
was  made ;  and  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  formation  of 
fkie  world  at  the  time  specified.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
dude,  a  priori,  that  worlds  may  be  created  at  different  times,  but 
must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaneously,  than  there  is  to 
torn  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  m^n. 

(9dly.)  If  all  things  were  created  at  the  time,  specified  by  Mo^ 
ses;  then  ii  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  soon  as  was  pos^ 
rihle.  Brtween  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  supposable  date  of 
Creation,  or  commencGnqient  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be.  no  pos- 
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sible  relation;  and  therefore  no  possible  comparison.  To  the 
eternity  of  Him,  with  whom  one  day  is  exactly  as  a  thousand  ytan, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ;  ivho  inhabiteth  eternity  at  once; 
whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  Abzo ;  our  successive  existence, 
and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever. To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obviously 
nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of  ami 
imaginable  past  period  ^  suppose  a  billion  of  years  }  at  the  end  of  six 
thousand  years  from  its  first  creation,  the  same  objection  would 
have  beenmade  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly  the  sanu 
force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the  same  pro- 
priety, ^^Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many  millions  of 
ages  alone;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six  thousand 
years  ago  ?"  The  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  reced- 
ing into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  but  that 
while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towardi 
a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast  still  expands  inmieasurably  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things,  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thirdly,  That  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied  tkt 
revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoff' 
ers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying.  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming  ?  For^  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue  as  they  were  from  the  bi ginning  of  the  World.  This  predic- 
tion, we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long  been,  there  are 
now,  just  such  scofTers,  just  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of  per- 
tinacious opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  God ;  and  the  design  of  tlie  opposition  has  uniformly 
been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  and  the  probability,  of  his  coming 
to  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this :  "  The  mate- 
rials of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means  of 
these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession  of 
causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have  hitherto 
existed.'^  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidels  pi*onounce 
all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Regu- 
lar as  the  present  system  is ;  they  professedly  find  in  it  sufficient 
irregularity  to  waixant  them  in  making  this  conclusion.  Singularj 
indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  which  is  sufficiently  regular  \o 
support  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  and  sufficiently  irregular  to 
warrant  the  latter.  Accoixling  to  these  schemes,  taken  together, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  proof  of  ihe  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  suprosabley  state  of 
things.  The  only  remaining  mode,  by  which  tne  Cceator  can 
make  himself  known  to  mankind,  is  Revelation ;  and  the  possibihty 
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of  this,  several  of  these  men  roundly  deny.  Men^  indeed,  make 
known  themselves  to  each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving, 
and  acting.  Even  common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
could  not,  one  would  think,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power, 
and  skill,  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  been  sufiS- 
cicntlv  examined  in  the  second  of  these  dii.courses.  All  that  I  have 
intended  here,  was  bdrcly  to  remind  you  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason  ;  and  to  show 
you,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author,  flow  from  the 
heart,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  Miracles^  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^ 
against  their  divitie  origin  ;  on  the  ground^  that  there  is  an  wiiver- 
sal  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation*  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them ;  but 
was  an  immediate  act  of*  JDivine  power ;  absolutely  new,  conform- 
ed to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  miraculous. 
What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large,  is  equally-  true 
of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  originally  created,  was 
brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore,  been  many  millions 
of  miraculous  productions  ;  and  in  this  vast  number  of  instances, 
miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of  course,  there'  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in  other  cases.  We  know 
that  they  have  been  actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  suflicient 
occasion ;  and  cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such 
occasion  they  would  be  wrought  a^n.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  necessary  to  prove  their  existence,  than  fair  unexceptional 
ble  testimony. 

6thly .  If  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful ;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious  mtist  be  its  Author  ! 

All  these  things.  He  contrived  and  executed.  AH  of  tftem  are 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  existing 
in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majestic, 
or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  tlic  beauty,  excellence,  greatness, 
and  sublimity,  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our  first 
Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Englisn  Poet, 

**  These  are  thy  gloriom  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  anlwrsal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  liow  woDdiooi  then, 
Unspeakable  I" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world,  its 
furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures  and 
qualities ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  operations 
many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many  of  these  ope* 
rations  destined  to  affect  them*  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  a^ 
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well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristkai 
qualities,  and  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confu- 
aion,  or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  eveiy 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being,  which  could  so 
exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
the  number  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute  ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  the  least  deviation  from  the  system ! 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly  would  they  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same  world,  as  it 
came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  when  He  sur- 
veyed every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  andpronounccd  it  very  good! 
How  delightfully  should  we  have  been  affected  by  the  objects,  con- 
tained in  we  present  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever;  had  we  been  planted  in  Eden,  where  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortality  breathed  in 
the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened'in  the  fruits,  and  exhaled 
from  the  flowers !  At  the  side  of  our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  bj 
I^iradise,  how  instinctively  should  we  have  exclaimed,  Worikji  art 
ikauj  O  Lord  J  to  receive  blessing,  and  glory,  and  honour,  andpomtr^ 
fir  thou  hast  made  all  things^  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are^  and 
were  created! 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
Sjf  Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  thai  are  m 
corf  A,  visUtle  and  invisible^  whether  they  be  Thrones^  or  Dominions, 
tff  Principalities,  or  Powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
fir  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  glory  due ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
oniverse  justly  challenges  from  his  Intelligent  Creation. 
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CREATION. MAN. 


^Ieitesis  i.  26,  VI. —And  God  said.  Lei  us  make  Man  in  our  imager  after  our  like- 
ness; and  fel  them  hare  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  orer  the  cattle  f  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
€lh  iq^on  the  earth.  So  Gotl  created  Man  in  his  oum  image  ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him  .-  male  and  female^  created  He  them. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  foi-nia- 
Uan  of  the  Heavens*  tlu  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Angels^ 
%oth  Virtuous  and  Fallen^  and  the  Creation  of  the  Worlds  in  which 
me  dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man.  This 
subject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
themes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  Every 
thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  concern  our- 
lelves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  uninvested  with 
serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular  atten^on. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  high  re- 
gard. God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them,  which  has 
QOt  been  given  even  to  angels  themselves.  Angels,  when  they  fell, 
irere  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  favour  of  their  Crea- 
tor. But,  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  fnxn 
Heaven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  lived  in  this  world  a  suffering  life ; 
ind  died  a  shameful  death ;  that  we  might  be  saved.  From  the 
rrave,  also.  He  arose  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  to  Heaven ;  sat 
lown  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  and  became  Head  over 
M  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church.  Angels  themselves  are 
employed  by  Him  in  promoting  this  mighty  wora ;  and  are  all  mi* 
mtering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs 
f  salvation.  For  men.  Heaven,  shut  to  the  Apostate  Angels,  is 
igain  opened.  For  Man,  also,  when  the  earth  and  all  the  works 
hat  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
}€  dissolved;  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  like  the  fabled  Phcenix 
nit  of  its  ashes,  shall  arise,  m  which  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 
5ver. 

Man,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin,  and  guilty  "^ 
:haracter,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  account  oi 
he  peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker.  At  the  same 
ime,  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man,  to  remember, 
hat  at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  powers,  placed  in  circum- 
itances,  and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inconsiderable  distinc- 
ion  and  glory.  This  reference  we  are,  in  every  such  case,  taught 
o  make  by  Si.  James  ;  who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  tongue, 
ind  of  cursing  our  feUow-men  as  one  of  those  abuses,  mentions  the 
niginal  chancter  of  human  nature  as  a  con&ideraSioa^  ^^a!iffiiL>}  ^^gi- 
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'hancing  both  the  absurdity,  and  the  guilt,  of  this  evil  conduct. 
Therewith,  says  this  Apostle,  6/^^^  we  God,  evew  the  Father^  and 
therewith  curse  we  men  who  are,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  who  wieB| 
made  in  the  similitude  of  God, 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holding  a 
consultation,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  And  God  said^  Let 
us  make  Man  in  our  image^  oftcr  our  likeness.  The  work  of  Crea- 
tion is  in  the  Scriptures  indifferently  attributed  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Father, 
will  not  be  questioned.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Spirit,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  if  we  allow  the  Scriptures  to 
speak  the  customary  language  of  men;  or,  indeed,  if  we  allow 
them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  construction,  or 
%ny  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner,  that 
more  persons  than  one  were  concenied  in  the  design  of  creating  „ 
Man ;  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  addressed  by  the  I 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid  the 
proof,  furnished  by  this  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  view  the  obvious,  and  only, 
meaning  of  the  terms.  But  none  of  these  attempts,  which  I  have 
seen,  will  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style  royal  is  not  adopted  here.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  singular,  to 
denote  an  individual ;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modern  Princes  with 
an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves  from  inferior  mortals.  He, 
who  can  believe,  that  Jehovah  would  in  this  manner  violate  the 
propriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  countenance  hu- 
man priue  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  lal>ours  for  the  acquisition  of 
Sersonal  superiority ;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  fomied  ext^ao^ 
inary  views,  concerning  the  character  of  his  Creator.  That 
God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  clear  from  the 
universal  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  language.  Only  a  single  speci- 
men, and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the  style  in  question,  can  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  this  in  the  Hebrew  style ;  but  co- 
pied from  the  decree  of  a  Persian  monarch,  many  hundred  years 
after  the  Pentateuch  was  written.  The  simplicity  of  the  Scnjitural 
language,  is  supreme.  Every  thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is ;  and  in 
the  mere  phraseology  of  nature.  A  Jew^  if  the  passage  had  been 
intended  to  speak  in  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
discover  its  signification. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  third  chapter  and 
twenty-second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  has 
hecome  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  eviL  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one  ot  his 
subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  "  This  man  has  be- 
come as  one  of  17; •" 
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Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  better 
than  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology  in 
a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.  Speaking,  as  St. 
John  declares,  John  xii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi.  8 ;  He  says,  Whom  shall 
I send^  and  mho  will  go  for  Us?  A^in,  addressing  his  Father, 
John  xvii.  21,  He  says,  Fhai  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  Us.  And 
again,  verse  22,  That  they  may  he  one^  even  as  we  are  one.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  language  with  the 
same,  and  that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly.   This  phraseology,  also,  is  not  addressed  to  Angels. 

Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner ;  for  such  an  ad- 
dress would  have  had  neither  truth  nor  meaning.  In  the  work  of 
creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  little  agency,  as  the  Man  who  was  ta 
be  created.  Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to  Angels  to  unite 
with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  substitute  a  history  of  this 
transaction.  We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his  Angels  created 
Man;  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  performed  a  part  oi  this  work; 
or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Creators  of  man.  The  ab- 
surditv  of  this  account  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  as  really,  it  is 
equally,  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  address  Angels  in  this 
manner ;  and  propose  to  them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned,  in  this  work ;  in  which  both  He  and  they 
knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor  possible,  for  them  to  be  at  all 
concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that  they  actually  performed  a  part  of 
it.  It  was  also,  according  to  every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  of  Angels,  wholly  improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with 
himself  in  a  work,  which  was  exclusively  his  own.  Nor  will  it  be 
asserted,  that  God  here  proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  of  An* 
gels.  In  verse  2,  it  is  said,  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known: 
Whereas,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  w^ords  have  been  customari- 
ly interpreted,  the  Persons,  sjx^kcn  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly 
named.  In  the  beginning  Aleinij  (the  Covenanters*)  created  the 
heaven,  and  the  earth. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man.  Let 
us  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  in  our  image,  after  our  like" 
ness ;  not,  "  Let  man  exist,"  or  "  Let  there  b<i  man ;"  as  He  had 
before  said.  Let  there  be  light,  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass:  and  so  on,  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  which  was  maide.  This  solemn  manner  of  intro<lucing  Maa 
into  being,  was  strongly  expressive  of  liis  importanco,  ana  very 
honourable  to  his  character.    The  di&tinctioni  made  between  hint 
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and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation,  was  intentional ;  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  foUowio^ 
observations. 

I.  7%e  TTme,  at  which  Man  was  created^  is  strrmgfy  txpresmt  of 
Uu  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  7%e  hetnem 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule  over 
the  >lay,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  enjoyment, 
to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  absence,  ilu 
moon  wtUked  in  brightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed  on  the  earth 
k  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  splendour,  than  that  of  the  day. 
The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  jglorv  throughout  the  sky,  deligiit- 
fully  illustrated  the  wis<lom  of  \S%  Cfreator,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it  ♦ 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  und  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  widi 
beauly  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from  the 
perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  ^vas  a  work  of  such  excellence,  that 
the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that  it  was 
very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  which  Angels  beheld  with  delight; 
a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtuous,  happy 
being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  ima^e  of  God  ;  of  himi 
who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  every  thing  which 
it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  innnitc  wisdom,  as  well  as 
poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  tlinvfore,  was  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustrious  communi- 
cations. 

II.  The  Nature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our  at' 
tentionm 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  u[)  of  two  gi-eat  parts;  the 
Body  and  tiie  Soul,  or  Soirit.  The  Body  was  fomied  of  the  dust  of 
the  £;round;  and  can  claim  no  hi';her  origin,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mal>-  by  which  we  are  suiTounled  ;  is  posst  -!  only,  of  the  same 
life  and  activity;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  sli!^erln^.  an??  ^n- 
joynient.  Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  wonderful  nature.  The 
parts,  of  which  it  is  composed;  their  number;  their  various  na 
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its  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  warnings,  wluch  it  is  fitted 
to  give  of  approaching  or  commencing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which 
it  so  variously  possesses  of  self-restoration ;  arc  all  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of 
die  Creator.  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  person ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion  ;  the 
synunetry  of  the  memoers ;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face ;  the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ; 
nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  &ce  be- 
comes an  index  t^  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  and  shows, 
not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his 
loveliness  and  deformity ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
ire  mterested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration.  The 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
prev. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spirit. 
This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  peculiar  de- 
iMription  of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  tmage^ 
mfier  our  likeness^  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  his  omn  image  ; 
m  the  image  of  God  created  He  him*  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that 
die  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As  little  ought 
It  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  dis- 
Cinguished  importance  ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  these  repetitions. 
Since  this  peculiar  language  embo<lies  all  the  important  chanirter- 
istics  of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject,  to  the 
jiingle  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the  text. 

7%e  Image  of  God,  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  been  cre- 
ated, denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

Ist.  TTuit  the  Soul  J  or  Spirit,  was  created  a  pure  uncompounded 
nAstance* 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  of 
Kibjects ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  indi* 
visible.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Nature 
of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  Angels. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
nan  soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  extensively 
m  the  following  discourse ;  and  shall  here  consider  it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul  differs 
entu^ly  from  all  material  substances.  These  arc,  universally, 
collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become,  whenever 
the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of  dissolution. 
JNothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  fonui 
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than  the  mere  separation  ollb  parll;  '  ThelSoiii^  beiBg  perfect^ 
mmple,  is  incKiable  of  suffeiring  this  piooeia,  am  nnnill.pefiajif 
*  unless  fay  anniliilation.    An  there  is  no  ezainplji  of  aiih3iilaCk» 

%  *  within  thie  experience  of  iniii,  no  teason  can  lie  drawn  fixxn  anal- 
ogy to  support  the  suppofiitioiw  that  the  existence  of  the  Sid  will 
ever  be  terminated.  ^  «  ^ 

Sdly.  The  Soul  was  formed  a  TniNKite  nAiitmce. 
St.  Pftu^  Col.  m.  10,  sgH  And  have  put  on  the  new  ffum,  wkkk 
'    it  renewedm  knowledge j ^fPI^  tht  image  of  Him  that  created  kim 
To  know,  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  isj  in  one  respect 
^^         of  high  importance,  to  be  like  God.    Thinking  oeings,  are  the  .onljr 
beings,  wno  are  active;  who  originate  changes  in  the  universe; 
who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  piurposes;  who 
direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and  who  are  the 
. »     subjects  of  enio^ent  or  suffering. 

dEare  thouent  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  understood 
Antmah  thins ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God.  |l 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  fonner 
discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
jt^-  made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  govern- 
ment; of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  tliis  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  JIbtef, 
^  or  Paul.  The  knowledge  which  they  consider  as  comprised  in  the 
imaee  of  God,  is  that  of  a  samctifiedy  or  virtuous  mind^  such  a  mind 
■;as  Adam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledge,  possessed 
by  that  love,  which  re^oiceth  in  the  truth  ;  which  is,  of  course,  un- 
preiudiced  and  impartial;  which  allows  argument  and  evidence 
^  their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and  admits, 
truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this  onlv,  is  the 
manner,  in  wluch  Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a  ccmsideiable 
extent,  every  sanctified  mind  aho  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is, 
in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  thai,  possessed  by  men 
in,  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state.  The  natural  man, 
says  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  the  antrntd 
mian  r^eeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ^  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness vnto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spinl- 
ually  discerned. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it  dis- 
cerns the  ^lory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
18  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  are  I 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  the  grasp  of  his  understand- 
mg.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  capacity* 
T&  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  instanccii 
greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning,  strongjer,  than  that  of  the  I^ 
newed  man.  The  reason,  why  he  views  spiritual  objects  in  so  im- 
perfect and  unhappy  a  manner,  Ues  suiNremely  in  his  tfspoaitioB- 
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His  biasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  intense ;  and  his  views, 
therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive.  When  Adam  was  created, 
he  was  a  friend  of  God ;  saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes ; 
and  therefore,  discerned  its  excellence. 

3dly.  That  the  soul  was  formed  with  Dispositions  or  Afftctionsm 

God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  aifections ;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
joy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Maker: 
an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge  itself. 
These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  action  of  minds  j 
the  directory  of  our  contemplation ;  the  cause  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  IM&n, 
without  them,  would  be  a  clod ;  and  the  world  a  desert. 

4thly.  That  the  Affections  of  the  Sord  were  duly  attempered  and 
directed  ;  or^  in  other  words^  were  Virtuous* 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man^ 
which,  after  God,  (xara  0sou,  after  the  image  of  God)  is  created  in 
righteousness^  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  af- 
fections, in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him- 
self, his  creation,  its  interests,  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them ;  on  the  contrary.  He  hates  every  thing,  by  which  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  the  human  soul ;  such 
its  love ;  such  its  hatred ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with  the  image 
of  God.     Such  was  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 

5thly.   That  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world. 

GocI  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of  this 
lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  inhabitants* 
The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasonable,  and  be- 
nevolent. Such  only  was  that,  which  Man  at  his  creation  was  dis- 
posed to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government,  were  un- 
mvaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6thly.  That  the  Soul  of  the  first  Man  was  possessed  of  Spiritual 
Enjoyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment,  which  springs  from  affections 
harmonizing  with  the  conscience,  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  Love,  the  con- 
troHing  affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is  only  a 
succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents  are,  <b- 
light  in  the  objects  beloved,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more 
excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble, 
pure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  which  it  derives  from  them. 
Love  to  Goa,  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time, 
every  other  affection  is,  in  such  a  mindl,  perfectly  accordant  with 
this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  all  duly  loved ;  and  every 
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exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the  deKghtfid  sefue  oC  recfr' 
tude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  disphys  <tf  wisdom,  poweiv 
and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  illus- 
trious sources  of  pleasure*  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its  dance, 
God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen,  He  is  seen  with  wli^ 
The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  tfrandeur,  and  glory,  in 
the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  regarded  as  being,  only  exhibitioof 
of  infinite  excellence,  madk  to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble,  the 
Intellijgent  system. 

7th^.  TTiat  the  soul  was  created  ImmortaL 

Both  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostacy,  however,  the  Bodf 
was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust ;  as  being  rendered  wholly  un- 
fit to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soiu  was  left  possessed  of 
the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed ; 
was  incapable  of  dissolution ;  and  was  indestructible,  except  by 
the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a  crea- 
ture, endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  complete  Us 
happiness,  God  created  him  Male  and  Female :  and  this  not  onl/ 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  interchange  of 
those  amiable  affections,  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  arise 
firom  the  inherent  diversity  of  character  in  the  sexes.  In  the  eiih 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  made  help^^neets  for 
each  other ;  and  were  designed  to  funiish,  mutually,  a  social  and 
superior  happiness,  of  which  solitude  is  incapable.  A  more  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the  Woman,  to  a  mind,  pos- 
sessing gender  and  lovelier  affections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
more  elegant  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame 
was  joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
eouai  to  difficulties.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find  that, 
which  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve,  love,  and  admire, 
both  (j[ualitics  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imperfectly  capable: 
while  IB  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness,  and  good-will,  each  be* 
helA  ^vcry  blessing  mightily  enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared. 

Fhxn  uese  considerations,  are  naturally  derived  the  foUowio^ 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  Man,  as  he  came  from  the  hanii 
tfhis  Maker! 
With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued !    For  what  hieb 

Sursuits  was  he  qualified !  To  what  sublime  enjoyments  was  oe 
estined !  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  ffuf  of  thb 
eartlily  system.  Without  Man,  the  world,  its  furniture,  and  its  in- 
habitants, would  have  existed  in  vain.  Whatever  skill,  power,  wd 
Ijoodness,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand ;  there  was,  before 
%e  formation  of  MaUi  none  to  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  or 
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praise,  the  Crefttor*  Tlie  ewtfa  was  clothed  with  beauty :  theland- 
acape  unfolded  ita  delig^iffiil  scenes : .  the  sky  spread  its  magnificent 
curtains:  the  sun  tmtUed  in  the  gnahuis  of  his  strength:  the 
moon  and  stars  solenmly  displayed  (he  glorious  wisdom  of  their 
Author :  without  an  eye  to  j^aze^  or  a  heart  to  contemplate.  A 
magnificent  habitatioD  was,  indeed,  built  and  fiimished;  but  no 
Tenant  was  found.  &rutas  were  the  only  beings,  which  could  en- 
joy at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  was  linuted  to  animal  gratification. 

But  Man  was  separated  firom  all  eartfly  creatures,  by  beins  form- 
ed an  Intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  and  glory 
of  the  Creator  in  the  irorks  of  his  hands ;  and,  fix)m  the  nature  of 
the  work,  could  understand,  admire,  and  adore  the  Workman. 
His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  through  eternity.  The 
qpiverse  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  saw  reflected  every  mo- 
ment, in  every  place,  and  in  eveiy  form,  the  beauty,  greatness,  and 
excellence,  of  Jbhovah.  To  Him,  his  afiections  and  his  praises 
rose,  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning ;  and  made  no 
unhappy  hannony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven.  He  was  the 
Priest  of  this  grtat  world ;  and  ofiered  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation.  Of  this 
creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ;  but  the  lightfiil, 
just,  benevolent  Sovereign.  The  subjection  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures to  him,  was  voluntary  ;  and  productive  of  nothing  but  order, 
peace,  and  happiness.  With  these  endowments  and  privileges,  he 
was  placed  in  Paradise ;  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  Heaven  it- 
self:  and  surrounded  by  every  thing,  which  was  good  for  food^  or 
fleasani  to  the  eye^  or  firagrant  to  the  smell.  In  an  atmosphere, 
unpregnated  with  life ;  amid  ^Ureams  in  which  life  flowed ;  amid 
firuits,  in  which  life  bloomed,  and  ripened ;  encircled  by  ever-living 
beauty  and  magnificence ;  peacefiil  within;  safe  without;  and  con- 
scious of  Immortality ;  he  was  destined  to  labour,  only  that  he 
mi^ht  be  usefiil  and  nappy,  and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the 
umverse,  and  worship  its  glorious  Author,  as  his  prime  and  profes- 
sional employment.  He  was  an  imaee  of  the  invisible  Goa  $  cre- 
ated to  be  like  him  in  knowledge, rienteousness,  and  hoUness,  his 
most  illustrious  attributes ;  and  uke  nim,  to  exercise  dominioo  gver 
the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  &r  firom  death  and  disease,  fiom 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expansion,  re- 
finement, and  elevation ;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  exaltation  ia. 
worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  hjs  Visiter :  Angels  were 
his  companions. 

To  complete  this  s]^stem  of  delieht,  he  was  created,  to  be  the 
Parent  of  countless  millions,  who,  Like  himself,  were  all  to  be  sin- 
less. They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  sauie  world  of  peace,  life| 
and  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortality ;  and  to  aha^  ip 
the  same  endkss  enjoyment.    At  the  head  of  this  lower  appfttioqi 


he  wns  to  st^nd,  and  survey  ihia  great  gUbe,  filled  unth  his  own 
offspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  immense  family,  like  himself,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

2dly.  Hov>  pcatly  hot  Man  falttn  from  his  original  slate  I 
What  proofs  of  humilialioii  arc  visible  in  every  thing,  fodfid  in 
the  present  world ! 

In  our  bodies,  pniiiruliiHy,  what  seAds  of  weakness,  distnsi, 

and  decay !     The  lir>i  ^irool>  ihat  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  of 

pain  and  suffering,  inartitSBtelr  uttered  by  the  infant,  just  enMed 

into  the  world.    How  often  does  even  that  infant  agonise,  |nd 

'  expire,  in  the  cmtjle !     If  he  passes  info  Childhood,  how  tAnf 

Eims  does  he  undet^;  how  many  fears;  how  many  sonom! 
ow  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave !  SbooU 
he  arrive  at  Vouth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  obliged  to  ei^ 
counter !  and  in  how  many  instanees  does  the  canker-wcnn,  or 
the  frost,  mp  Ihe  blossom,  and  vnther  it  beneath  the  fond  eye  of 
parental  lore! .  Shotild  he  become  a  Man:  sickness,  pain,  and 
tdmifDt-,  stiD  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  and  not  uit- 
frequently  infix  their  fangs  is  his  heart-strings :  while  Death,  al- 
ways watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least  aware,  and  i 
seizes^  and  bmrs  away,  the  miserable  victim !  Should  he  Itve  to 
Old  Jige'i  his  strength  declines,  hie  face  is  furrowed  with  wrinkiei, 
and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks ;  his  body  bends  towara 
the  earth,  frY>m  which  it  wtftaken ;  and,  exhausted  by  8ufferin|, 
he  resigns  his  Mreath,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
house ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  and  changed 
intA  his  orinnal  dust !  •'^ 

His  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovemable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward ;  the  seat  of  a  thoiuand  er^ 
rors,  weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  them  oditnis, 
distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  childhood,  in 
.  youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  operation,  and 
new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambition,  avarice  and 
Bensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early  stages  of  life;  sod 
all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he  advances  in  lu 
promss.  At  the  satne  time,  envy,  fraud,  deceit,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster;  and  scarcely  permit  us  to 
believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  imae;c  of  God.  Whnf  >> 
now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion,  exercised  by  gar 
great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ?  Where  the  peace  be- 
,tween  Man  and  the  inferior  mlubitants  of  the  earth  *  The  chief 
traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  anunal  world,  are  oppressioa, 
Uood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud,  and  m» 
m,  of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed !    ITTim  jiflpnitf 
«  anguish  have  be^  heard  from  one  end  of  heavei 
and  mn  the  apoattcy  lo  the  preieot  hour ! 


'  In  the  Natural  World,  what  s  host 'Of  enemies  to  Man  are  ar- 
rayed  by  famine  and  (fiseasc,  tbe  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano!  Even  his  brtaih,  hi.s  food,  ias  pteasure,  are  all  meaoi 
of  his  de.slruction. 

Wlyre  is  his  purilji^  justice,  truth,  a/ad  good-will  i  Where  his 
piety ;  his  momioe  pnve ;  Us  eroung  incenae  ?  Where  bis  con- 
vene with  God  i  his  Ihmi^arity  with  Anj^ls  ?  Men  arc  now  the 
ftmily  (^  Adam ;  but  how  dimreot  a  fasiily  from  that,  which  has 
been  described  I  Were  the  great  Afteitor  of  Mankind  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth ;  what  a  race  of 
children  would  he  behold !  Accompany  him  in  your  imaeination 
to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution.  Could  he 
beheve,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  recesses,  sprang 
from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Paradise  ?  Enter 
with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice ;  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  amaze- 
ment the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private  injus- 
tice, and  personal  cruelty.  Behold  him  mark  with  a  biliog  eye 
tbe  lowering  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol, 
and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were  destined  to  reward.  Follow 
bim  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny;  and  see  his  bosom  heave  with 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  tbe  devastation  of  human 
happiness,  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iroo-hand  of 
Power;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by  its  touch;  and  the  fiend 
himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and  death.  Finally,  adventure 
with  him  to  the  field  of  batde ;  and  see  him  tremble  and  faint  at 
the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  immeasurable  fury,  carnage, 
and  wo.  How  would  his  heart  rend  asunder  with  agony ;  how 
would  his  eyes  weep  blood ;  at  such  a  view  of  this  miserable 
world!  at  the  remembrance,  that  both  the  Authors,  and  the  sub- 
jects, of  these  sufferings  were  his  own  offspring.  Where  would  he 
now  find  his  Eden ;  his  virtue ;  his  Immortality  ? 

3dly.  How  tUsirablt  would  il  be  to  regain  the  blessings,  origin- 
allvbestomtd  on  Man! 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  high  estimation  to 
all  men.  Our  first  parents  were  wise,  virtuous  and  happy.  They 
were  at  peace  with  God;  enjoyed  his  presence;  ana  receivea, 
continually,  communications  of  his  favour.  They  were  conpan- 
ions  of  Angels;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their  friendship, 
and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  free  from  pain,  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  death ;  safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and 
superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,'  and  pollution.  They 
were  also  immortal ;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  perpetual  Eden; 
were  surrounded  always  by  beauty,  life,  and  fragrance ;  and  were 
employed  ouly  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying.  To  rceain  all 
these  things,  would,  indeed,  "be  a  consummation,  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  But  God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ;  has  commanded, 
haa  besought  us  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given  his  Sou  to  die, 
that  we  mi^  obtain  the  glorious  possession.    We  may,  therefore. 


fegun  the  Ueuingn  of  Aat  Pmncrrse,  the  loss  of  which  ne  so 
deeply  lamea^  Bud  the  splendour  of  whicli  is,  at  limPs  the  tlclighi- 
All  wane  of  ow  contcmplalion,  and  the  most  fascinating  ornament 
of  (leicriptive  lOng. 

The  best  oi-  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  fe^in, 
e«n  here,  ffiti  blasted  an  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primnive 
■ttte,  And  cbanged  the  garden  of  God  into  k  desolate  wildenwst. 
This  h&ppy  pl&ce  was  fonped  to  be  the  residence  of  virtue;  and 
lirtue  can  Reain  call  forth  811  its  glories,  even  on  [he  face  of  (hi* 
^Mry  world.  Godlintss  haa  ihc  promise  of  tht  lift  thai  now  i», 
W  se//  M  ofthet  uMch  is  lo  come.  The  piety,  tniih,  ami  benevt)- 
lence,  which  adornM  our  first  Parents,  would  again  call  down  ns* 
ikr  bleasings  from  Heaven.  What  a  world  would  this  become,  if 
Hich  were  again  tiie  disposition  of  man !  How  transportine  a  de* 
liTennce,  to  be  freed  from  all  the  sins  and  suffering  of  tUs  w^ 
lancholy  state;  and  to  enjovi  wherever  we  roved,  an  approriag 
CODsdencCd,  serenity  of  soul,  an  unspotted  life,  kindness  inter- 
dMOiged  witib  an  men,  uiuversal  peace,  mild  and  ec^uitable  lOTem* 
ment,  and  the  pure,  conEtant,aad  delightfii]  worship  of  the  Infinite  . 
Benehctor.  To  escape  frcRn  oar  present,  melancholy,  stonny,  | 
Uoody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace 
inf  spundoor  and  delight,  the  gloom  t>f  a  vault,  hung  round  with 
nklni^t,  and  peopled  mth  corpses  t'  a  bedlam,  where  the  eye  of 
ftensy  flashed,  the  tongue  vifaf«I«»  wiu  malice,  and  chains  cbniud, 
h  dreadful  coiMett,  to  rage  and  UasiAemy ;  a  dungera,  haunted 
with  crimes,  teeming  with  corses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  hunan 
■bape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave.         , 

4thly.  How  gloritrtu  doet  tht  Ktdtemtr  fipptar  in  tkt  conta^itt- 
tion  ythit  rubjtct ! 

Christ  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  them  with  unspotted  ho- 
liness ;  and  invested  them  with  hnmortal  life.  Christ  [Wanted  Eden 
for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  iti 
felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion^f  this  lower  world;  and 
entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  these 
blessings  diey  lost  by  their  apostacy ;  and,  with  their  aposlacy, 
the  loss,  also,  has  oescended  to  their  posterity.  To  restoie  ov 
mned  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ,  with  ii^ 
iDte  ebmpassion,  left  nis  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a  frail,  tnf- 
fcring  man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.  He,  vbs 
gKTC  iDUSoital  life  and  youth ;  He  who  communicated  spiritial 
Etiewledge,  refined  aflcctions,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our  first 
'^toents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at  first, 
He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  Uving  and 
djing  far  our  aakes,  He  has  (»oved,  that  be  is  willing. 

For  this  end,  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  thinn.  h 
Au  FMktr't  hmtt,  He  has  told  us,  art  mamf  nwrutoM .  To  tbiL 
kappy  residenca,  &  hat  gont  brfart  to  frtpart  a  ftast/wrm. 


• 
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5>  '  ■ 
Nay.  'He  has  dectorii  Ait  He'will  inaie  new  heavens  and  a  nem 

tarihf  §at  the  lecaptinef  those,  hJki  trust  in  him,  and  love  his  ap* 
pearingm  In  thii  new  worid,  He  haa  assured  us,  there  shall  be  no 
more  tfeal&'vsr  Mftkto,  nor  cfj/ing^  nor  any  more  pain :  for  all 
Aestjormer  evil  thbigs  shall  then  havejpaued  away.  In  this  hap- 
py region,  the  righteofifintss^  which  the  raiadise  below  the  Sun  was 
aedhied  to  re^vard,  'will  imell  for  ever.  There  the  Tree  of  life 
blossoms,  and  bears  anew:  and  therqi^ Immortality  flows  again  in 
Aefwre  river  of  life.  There  the  sun  io  more  goes  down;  neither 
im»  the  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  Jehovah  is  the  eTjerlasting  light 
d  his  children,  and  their  God  their  glory.  From  that  deSghtfid 
world  the  Redeemer  cries,  Behold  I  come  qtdckly^  and  my  reward 
is  voith  me.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may  answer,  Even  sOy 
Comej  Lord  Jesus.    Amen. 
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In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creatioii  of  min, 
'  these  two  heads : 

Ist.  ITu  character  of  the  Creator^  and, 

3dly.  T%e  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 

Under  the  latter  head,  1  observed,  that  man^  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts^  cammm^ 
termed  the  body  and  soul.     Of  the  latter^  I  also  observed,  that  it 
was  a  simple,  uncompounded,  immaterial  substance  :  being  in  this 
■  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  m/^  in  the  image,  or  after  the  likeness, 
of  Ood.    This  assertion,  1  regard  as  beine  the  amount  of  that,  1 
which  is  contained  in  the  text.     I  am  well  aware,  that  the  text 
i'^     itself  has  been  variously  construed.     Instead,  however,  of  con- 
sidering these  different  constructions,  t  shall  attempt  to  settle  the 
true  meaning,  by  appealing  directly  to  an  interpreter,  whose  opi- 
^       nions  will  not  be  disputed.    The  Aposde  Paul  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner :     For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man, 
Adam,  sysvst^  bis  -j'UX^  ^(j(fav,  was  made  or  became  a  living  soul* 
This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the  text  is 
accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  translators. 

The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text,  has 
also  been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  already  advanced ;  viz.  that 
man  is  an  Immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent,  Voluntary  being } 
the  subject  of  attribiUes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined  to  on- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  orter 
materw  substances*  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  inunortal;  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present 
world* 

The  thild  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  tnevB  successumi 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of  I4um  end 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regaid  to  this  subject,  mi^  bit  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.    I  woutfwil- 
Jbgly  have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metapliysi(ral; 
L    but|  when  I  olMerve  the  importance  which  it  has  assumed  in 
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modern  times ;  and  especiaDy  when  I  see  theological  doctrines  of 
rery  Ugh  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  tMse  schemes,  as 
their  proper  consequences ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  1  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

fdkali  attempt  to  disprovt  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines^  and  in 
ihatway,  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  tne  three  is  undoubtedly 
true.  .  If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 
I.  Then,  /  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  material. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  cnrder  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition in  the  most  convincing  light,  to 'prove  the  iiatlsehood  of  the 
opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  maintained. 
This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  AtomSy  in  their  original  state^  do  not  think. 
Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  tlus  fact ;  so  ample, 
that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  idiot,  or  a  maniac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  demonstration. 
Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  But,  if 
each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  inillions  of  thoughts  would  eust 
in  such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man* 

3dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate^  or  under  any  Organr 
ization. 

(1st.)  That  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think,  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self-evident.  If 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
mere  tuxta-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(2dly.)  Moms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Position* 
Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another:  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  before 
they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any  other, 
can  have  the  least  influence  towards  proaucing  thought  in  either  of 
them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every  sup- 
posable  number. 

3dly.  Matter  cannot  derive  tlumght  from  Attenuation. 
The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance  and 
the  minuteness,  of  its  particles.  That  distance  has  no  influence  on 
this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.  That  the  minuteness  of 
the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this  fact :  that 
tfie  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpossessed  of 
thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which  are  possi- 
ble. That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do  not  influ* 
ence  it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thoueht  depends  on  neither  of  these, 
it  cannot  depend  on  both  united :  for  nothing,  repeated  ever  so 
often,  is  still  nothing.  It  is  also  evident  to  our  senses  from  the 
fects,  that  mr,  heat,  and  light,  approximate  no  nearer  to  thought, 
than  «loM»,  Uad,  or  earth.  When,  therefore,  men  speak  of  the 
soul  as  a  material  substance,  eminently  refined,  imwms,  suktile^  ef 


'^  elAerJal,  die^jM^k  withouf  meaniiig:  Cor  all  these  are  still  the 
'  descriptions  oflttere  attenuations  of  matter,  mr  matter  attenuated; 

and  it  is  cleaiijr  certain,  that  no^atteiiBtion  of  matter  can  have  the 

least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4thly.  T%aughi  cannot  bt  the  result  of  the  Cl^fmkat  propefHet  of 

matter. 
It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elemeniSi  which  chymiafgjjjki 

hitherto  discovered.    All  tj^ese  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms ;  and 

are,  therefcnre,  absolutely  ttcogitative :  no  one  of  their  attributes 

havjjpg  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operations.    The  elements  of 

matter  operate  by  their  powers^  or  attributes.    These  powers,  W 

whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversined  in  their 
'  operations,  are  onlv  two  ;  attrattion  and  rqindsion.    But  it  is  cei^ 

tain,  that  the  only  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on  co^ 

euscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  themselves, 
ut  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  either  in  the  operation  of  drawing  one  particle  ^  maUer 

\  to  another^  or  in  that  of forcinf^ne  particle  of  matter  from  ansthsr; 

'..  nor  in  tht  capacity  of  thus  drmng,  or  being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of  ^ 
thus  repelling,  or  bein^  repelled.    But,  if  the  powers  themselves, 
and  the  partides  in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of 
thoueht,  they  can  never  conmiunicate  thought  to  each  other.  .  What 
they  nave  not,  they  cannot  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  chymical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, arise  solehr  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensation, 
and  attenuation,    out  it  has  ah^ady  been  shown,  that  neither  of 
the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  enabling  matter 
to  think.    Every  result  of  qhymical  powers  and  operations,  hither- 
to  esqplained,  has  been  satisiactorily  explained  to  be  the  effect  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  tne  least  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  is  any  other  chymical  power. 
5thly«  Thought  is  not  the  result  of  Motion. 
Motion  is  a  change  of  place^  or  relative  position  ;  or  a  contitmsi 
succession  of  such  changes.     It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogitative, 
cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position ;  nor  oy  ai^ 
cBstance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.    Of  course,  A 
is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mtxe 
assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, tnat  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can  have  any  influence: 
for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession  of  changes.    Accordinghr, 
a  ^cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the 
iftte  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cannon :  the  air  when  moving  with  the  swiftnesi 
of  sound,  than  when  at  rest:  the  electrical  £iid,  or  t^ey^ys  of 
li|^t,  than  faras%|mapble,  or  dust. 

Ik 
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Ag  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  nO  combma" 
Hon  ofmotionsj  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have  any 
such  efficacy.  Organic  moljsn,  therefore,  though  so  multiform  am 
mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us,  in  a  sense, 
lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  bemg  only  a  combina- 
tion of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency  towards  the 
prddnction  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  tendency,  how- 
ever diversified,  or  nowever  mysteriouslv  combined. 

6thly.  Thought  cannot  be  superadd^  to  matter^  so  as,  in  any 
sense^  to  render  it  tnuy  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  an  attribtUey  without  any  sub* 
jecty  or  beingy  in  which  it  inheres^  is  an  absurdity :  I  readily  grant 
it ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  oppose,  are 
the  authors.  They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves,  and 
not  to  me.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by  itself, 
and  independently,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  matter j  must  exist  al- 
so in  the  same  inaependent  manner  afterwards.  It  may  be  annex- 
edy  or  joinedj  to  the  mattery  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it.  The 
thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an  appendage ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property ^  or  attribute^  of  the  matter* 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties, 'antecedently 
to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought  was  not  one  of  those 
properties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  if  separated 
from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect,  or  possessed  of  all 
its  properties.  Before  the  thought  was  annexed  to  it^  it  could  not 
be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative :  It  can  be  no  more 
truly  said  noiD,  after  it  is  annexed:  for  the  matter  itself  thinks  no 
more,  than  before.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  thought  may 
be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

7thly.  TTiis  doctrine  intendsy  either  that  the  properties  of  matter 
and  mmd  are  the  same  ;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is  the  same 
with  the  substratui[n  of  mattery  andj  in  either  intentionj  is  an  cAsur- 
dity. 

That  thoughty  volitiony  and  motivityy  the  properties  of  mind,  are 
the  same  things  with  solidity y  extensiony  and  mobilityy  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intuitive  certain- 
ty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  false.  The  substrata,  in  both  cases, 
are  absolutely  unknown,  by  us.  But  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to 
say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a  thing  of  which  we  have 
DO  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  in  another  case,  equally 
unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  proposition  concerning  things  unknown 
may  be  true ;  l)ut  it  can  never  be  known  by  us  to  be  true.  Ideaa^ 
which  we  have  not,  we  cannot  possibly  compare  5  and  therefore 
can  never  discern  whether  they  agree,  or  disagree.  To  form  pro- 
positions about  them,  therefore,  so  long  as  tnis  is  the  fact,  ii  ab- 
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•nrd  and  ridicolous.  Bat,  if  both  tkes§  pr^poiUiimm  are  absmdi- 
ties,  then  die  pfoposition,  that  mmd  U  mmterialj  is  also  aa  abauidi- 
tji  for  it  is  formed  either  of  one,  or  Ipoth,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  subject,  cqb- 
^  ndered  in  this  manner,  is  the  follbwing.  Blind  and  Matter  present 
to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  substradn^ii 
which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  rational^  f^jfjlA 
ed  as  the  cause  of  this  difference.  'The  properties  (yoa  wil 
observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  onlv^  are  commoolyy  and 
justly,  considered  as  a  part^  and  an  imepambU  part,  of  the  tmkut$f 
or  constitution,  of  the  swstraiumj  in  which  they  are  inherent ;  noC  ai 
merely  annexed,  or  arbitrmily  adjoined,  to  the  substratum}  but  at 
inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
perties would  be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum.  Thos  if 
matter  should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  would 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiving,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  and  active,  they  would  cease  to  be  minds*  This 
part  of  their  nature,  therefore,  which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that 
.  part  of  their  nature  which  Wei  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  neces-  1i 
sarily  exist,  or  cease  to  exist,  together.  The  substratum  is,  there- 
fore, by  its  constitution,  the  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  crfthe 
properties ;  Oiat  is,  the  properties  are  what  they  are,  because  the  i«t- 
stratum  is  what  it  is.  As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike, 
it  is  rationally  argued,  that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  weH 
known  and  intuitive  truth,  that  unlike  eficcts  cannot  proceed  from 
the  same  cause. 

8thly.  7%e  existence  of  the  sfAstratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 
■-  This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
lb  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  demand 
an  Illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  this  sup 
posed  substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can,  of  course,  neither  affirm,  nor 
deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  knowledge,  tint 
either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  render  one,  or  the.  other,  in  a  certain  degree  probable.  Of 
course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending  to  estabEsh 
the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in  uncertainty, 
and  absolutelv  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be  proved,  that  Ae 
soul  is  sucn  a  substratum,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to  v 
hy  reason.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account,  whichii 
^Ipven  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  Thai  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  we  ha^e  emykmt 
h|JA^>  «^  exkibitei  m  the  Sct^jftures  as  being  hnmatetial. 
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Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  thinking 
beings,  except  God  and  Angels.  Both  these  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  spiritSj  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  plain  and  direct  distinc- 
tion from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  not  be 
Questioned.  That  Angels  are  immaterial,  as  represented  in  the 
ocriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  &r  as  I  know,  it  never  has  been 
questioned.  Dr,  Priestlj/y  the  principal  modem  champion  for  the 
materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sensible,  that  this  is  the  Scriptural 
exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  any  sucn  beings,  as  Angels ;  because  he  saw  their 
existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  his  scheme ;  and  because  he  thought 
it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  absolutely,  than  to  evince  that 
they  were  material.  In  doing  the  former  he  had,  however,  to  face 
a  great  multitude  of  express  assertions,  contained  in  the  Bible,  de- 
claring the  existence  ol  such  beings  ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical 
accounts,  affirming,  in  the  same  direct  manner,  their  character, 
stations,  and  employments ;  together  with  their  appearance,  and 
agency,  often  repeated  in  the  alairs  of  this  world.  If  he  thought 
this  the  easier  task  of  the  two ;  as  he  evidendy  did ;  it  is  clear, 
that  the  latter,  viz.  the  proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in  his 
view,  a  task  absolutely  nopeless.  In  truth,  every  thing,  attributed 
to  Angels  in  the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  every  suppositioiv 
of  their  materialitv. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  same  time 
inunaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to  con* 
elude,  that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  immaterial  also.  Nor  ib 
there  one  valid  objection  against  the  imnfiateriality  of  the  human 
soul,  which  will  not  lie,  with  equal  force,  against  that  of  Angelsyr 
and  that  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true,  neither  ofthese  beings  is  united 
to  a  body ;  but  both  God  and  Angels  are  possessed  of  the  power 
of  acting  upon  matter,  and  controlling  it,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we.  This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly  must  be,  without  a 
question ;  the  only  real  difficulty,  concerning  the  connexion  o[  sout 
and  body,  is  removed,  and  there  can  remain  no  solid  objection 
against  tne  immateriality  of  the  soul,  derived  from  this  source* 

2dly.  TTu  souls  of  men  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  imma* 
teriaL 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  two  ways : 

1st.  In  express  Assertions  f  and, 

3dly.  In  FacU. 

Ist.  In  express  Assertions^ 

In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  David  says,  hUo  thine  hand  I  commit  n^  jptrto 
These  words  were  repeated  bv  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  inunedi- 
ately  before  he  expired.  In  the  same  manner  St.  Stephen^  imme» 
diately  btttbre  his  death,  pfayed  to  Christ  in  these  words :  Lord 
JksuSj  rcccisf  99^  spirit  /  That  both  these  forms  of  phraseologf 
have  a  nal  and  impoitaDl  meaAiiig,  caaoot  be  disigRiSiiid\  DkN^^wtt. 
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those,  y/fho  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning  was,  and 
vsed  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety:  one  of  them  being  Chkist; 
the  other  two,  Dtnidj  an  inspu^a  prophet,  and  Stephenj  a  numfidl 
^ihe  Hobf  Okost.  Let  me  then  ask.  What  is  this  meaning  ?  Wm 
does  the  word,  Spirit,  in  these  passages,  signify  ?  Certain^  it  does 
not  sifpHfJke  boav»  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  can  l^the 
meaning*  HMuch  less  does  it  signify  that  cnrganisation  of  the  Dodf, 
irtiich  Vr,  Priestly  considers  as  being  especially  the  soul.  Cer 
tainly  it  does  not  mtend  the  breath :  for  it  cannot  oe  supposed,  thtf 
either  of  these  persons  wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portioo 
of  air,  which  he  breathed*  What  then  does  it  intend?  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  S<nd;  the 
thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  by  that  remarkable  phraseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  deatn  of  a  man : 
th  gave  i{p  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  used  it,  the  3aelding  up  of  the  immaterial  spirit  into  die 
hands  of  God,  cannot  he  doubted,  unless  it  be  voluntarily  doubted. 
Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
debate.  Then^  says  he,  (that  is,  immediately  after  aeath)  shall  tke 
Attf,  or  hody^  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was^  and  the  spirit  into  thi 
hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  de- 
clared on  this  subject ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
body.completely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it 
shall  return  to  the  earth;  and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  rettam  to 
God*  As  the  dust,  or  body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But 
it  is  eoually  certain,  that  (Ae  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but 
unio  Uod;  and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  firopA  the 
body^  or  the  material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unauestiona- 
bly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase.  Giving  tqp  the  Ghost; 
and  of  diese  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  Davtdy  and  Stqfhen* 
This  phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  thk 
Spirit  or  truth  ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just  ideas 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and  is  exacdj 
expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says.  For  the  Egyptians  are  mai, 
and  not  God  ;  and  their  horses  fleshy  and  not  spirit.  Here  the  &- 
tinction  between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit,  is  so  plainly,  as  well  as 
intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can  need  no  comment. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said.  Then  Abraham  gave  tqp  the  ghost 

■  and  was  gathered  to  his  people.  This  by  a  thoughtless  reader 
may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  Tarns  luriedwtth  his  fathers. 
But  this  is  an  entire'  misconception :  for  the  fathers  of  Abrahtm 
were  buried  several  hundred  miles  from  him;  some  in  Chaldea; 
and  Terah  in  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia :  whereas  Abraham  was  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah^  in  Canaan.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  thai  As  wasg^OhmitQ  the  stsHmUy  of  the  Uusoif  mi 
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rticularly  to  those  good  men,  among  his  ancestors,  who  were 
ted  to  that  assembly*  In  this  manner  me  prophets  themselves  ex- 
tin  it.     Job  says,  ihe  rich  man  shall  lie  dovm^  but  he  shall  not  be 
thered.     Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  says,  Though  Israel  be  not 
theredj  yet  shall  I  be  glorious^  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.     In  the 
ne  manner  is  the  phrase  exjplained  by  Jeremiah  BUji  EzekieL 
It  the  body  oi  Abraham  was  changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  Mac- 
lah :  while  something  beside  that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial 
irit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  assembly.     Accoitlingly,  Christ 
nounces  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom 
God^  with  AbraJianiy  with  Isaac^  and  with  Jacob  ;    concerning 
ch  of  whom  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was  gathered  tmto  his  people. 
:cordingly  also,  God  says  to  Moses,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  th^ 
id  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.    Chnst  alleges  these  words,  as 
questionable  proof  of  the  ayadTudig,  or  future  separate  existence 
spirits ;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argument, 
lich  the  Sadducees,  the  matenalists  of  that  day,  durst  not  attempt 
dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.   In 
ber  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  beings,  when 
18  declaration^  was  made  by  God  to  Moses* 
Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  iMzanu, 
forms  us,  that  Lazarus  was,  after  his  death,  carried  by  Angels  to 
\raham^s  bosom :  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as  Abra- 
mwas  to  his;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of  the 
essed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
ne,  for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  both  as- 
rted  to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  sepa- 
te  spirits,  while  the  Jive  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and,  of 
mrse,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in  this 
orld.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptionable^ 
an  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  represent- 
ion ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  decisive  on 
is  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  decisive  influ- 
ice  of  this  parable  on  the 'question,  in  the  eye  of  the  objector 
mself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It  is  acknow- 
dged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does  not  demand 
le  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts,  which  it  contains, 
ut,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  in  it,  are  equally  true  with  those 
r  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  every  man,  who  does  not 
loose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a  teacher  of  falsehood, 
'he  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist  in  a  separate  state,  is  as 
srtainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by  wonls. 
To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour  said, 
Vcbv  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.  The  body  of  the  thief 
'as  that  dav  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  ^rave.  Of  course  hit 
3ul,  or  spint,  was  that,  idiich  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Redeemer. 
Vol.  I.  46 
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The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
irresistiDle  force  of  this  text  b^  two  comments,  still  more  pitiful 


h 


shall  only  ^k  my  opponent,  Whether  he  really  believes,  that  our 
Saviour  said  thust  i  speak  to  thee  to-day ,  ana  not  yesterdajf^  nor 
tO'tnorrotD  ?  The  other  explanation  is,  that,  as  in  the  eternity  of 
God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thoMHmi 
years  as  one  day^  Christ  meant  by  the  word,  to-day,  the  same  thing 
with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  1  shall  only  ask,  Whether  the 
dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language,  which  he  intended 
he  should  understand,  and  which  he  could  understand ;  or  whether 
he  spoke  to  him  language,  which  he  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  oy  which  Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  oe  deceived? 

St.  Paul,  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says,  Therefore  we  are  aboayt 
confident,  knowing,  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  bodu,  we  are  alh 
sent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
he  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  In  this 
passage  the  Apofitle  declares  expressly,  that  to  be  at  home  m  the 
body,  IS  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  that  to  be  absent  from  the 
bomf,  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  oe  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present ;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also ; 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  To  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  meaning; 
because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is,  therefore, 
an  explicit  declaration  tnat  man  is  something  beside  body ;  distinct 
from  it;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent  from  it;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  separation,  of  being  present  with  the  Lord. 
This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and 
capable  of  enjoyment :  for  he  says,  that  to  be  thus  present  with 
Christ,  is  a  far  better  state  than  the  present.  This  something, 
therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  imma- 
terial spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agree, 
that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof,  by  Fhcts,  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial. 

1st.  The  Revelation  of  St,  John  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
7uzture. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  saw  four  and  twenbf 
%lders,  surrounding  the  throne  otthe  majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  great  mii/<tHiile, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  andpeoplett 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  LanA,  clothii 
in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting  with  the  Angels,  the 
.  Elders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
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everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  his  name.  Upon  this  he 
asked  the  Angel  interpreter.  Who  these  persons  were.  The  Angel 
informed  him,  that  they  were  those,  who  came  out  of  great  tributo' 
tton,  and  who  had  washed  their  robes^  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  that,  therefore,  they  art  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  that  they  shall 
neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  suffer,  any  more;  hut  shall  be  fed 
by  the  Lamh  with  living  bread,  and  led  unto  fountains  of  living 
waters*  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation,  no  skill  at  evasion,  will  en- 
able any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself,  if  he  will  take  all  the  parts 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  less,  or 
more,  than  that  these  persons  were  all  separate  spirits*  Elders 
are  men;  Those,  who  arc  redeemed  by  tKe  blood  of  the  LamK 
are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than  men*  Men,  who  are  around 
the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his  throne  ;  who  are  brought  out  of 
great  tribulation  ;  who  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  who 
hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer,  no  more  ;  whojeed  on  the  bread,  and 
drink  the  water,  of  life  ;  and  who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and 
do  all  these  things,  while  the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages 
before  its  termination,  are  men  in  the  Heavens.  They  are,  there- 
fore, the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  an- 
tagonists to  choose  which  side  of  the  akemative  they  please. 

But  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St.  John  has  himself  settled  it ;  for  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says,  And  when  he  had  open- 
ed the  fifth  seal  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held} 
and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them*  The  like  phra- 
seoloj^  is  also  used.  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me  ask,  What 
was  It  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or  intelligent 
beings,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  have  been  once  slain,  and 
are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain ;  that  they  are  glorified  per- 
sons, is  also  certain  ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate  spirits,  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  the  Aposde  has  said  so,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
said  so*  It  is,  therefore,  true*  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  whole 
account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  concerning  this  subject : 
for  we  know,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  passed  in  vision^  and  that 
they  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts  }  the  book  being  a  symbolical 
representation,  and  not  a  real  account  of  facts :  I  answer,  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it;  although  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that 
every  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  strictly  a 
matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the  argument  stands  on  the  same 
basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the  representation  be  consklered  as 
strictly  symbolical ;  still  the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  are  all  ex- 
acdy  true*  This  is  all,  for  which  I  contend ;  and  this  must  be  con- 
ceded bjr  my  opponents,  unless  they  are  willing  to  charge  God 
with  having  taugnt  falsehood  to  mantind. 

In  exact  accordance  mth  these  olwervations,  St.  Pmd  observes, 
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1  TTussalonians  iv.  1 4,  For  if  we  believtj  that  Jesus  dUd^  and  rote 
again ;  even  so  them  also^  who  sleep  in  Jesus^  will  God  bring  imth 
him  :  that  is,  when  the  Lord  shall  descend^  as  he  mentions  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  from  Heaven  with  a  shout^  with  the  innumero' 
ble  company  of  Angels  ;  God  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  world  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to  them: 
and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall  remain  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air.  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are  those  glorified 
Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to  that  happy  world. 
I  stmll  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head ;  although  I  think  they 
might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example.  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen,  which  is 
certainlv  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thing  can  be  se- 
cured, m>m  evasion  and  cavil. 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  present 
with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusa- 
lem.  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  conveyed  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  was  buried 
by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against 
Beth'Peor;  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of  the  saints, 
at  the  general  resurrection.  Yet  Moses  was  actually  on  this  Mount 
in  company  with  Elias.  U  Moses  when  he  thus  appeared,  was  not 
a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  tell  us  what  he 
was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  present- 
ed to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things,  which  I 
have  said,  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the  minds 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted  by  them 
as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  of  proof,  not  only  diat 
^  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is 
sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason  furnishes  none: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  had  the 
doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  some  system,  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not,  that  it  was 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  unconnected 
with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  up, 
either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other  parts  of  a  system,  or  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines,  considered  as  already 
establishea,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in  themselves  with  the  inmia- 
teriality  of  the  souL  -Dr.  Priestly  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thought 
^^  the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to  the  support  of  those  parts  of 
^M''  system,  wnich  respect  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.     This, 
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at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Atheists 
have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because  they  were  driven  to  it  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  There  is  always  a  rational 
suspicion  concerning  the  soundness,  and  evidence,  of  doctrines  ta- 
ken up  on  these  grounds. 

A  smgle  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

fVe  sety  here^  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.  1  do  not  intend, 
that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science,  on  this 
subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  explain,  his 
views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the  eye  of  a  Phi- 
losopher. But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and  distinction  from 
the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Soul.  When  I  mention  this  as  the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  that 
the  existing  exceptions  are,  at  least  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  few, 
and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  Aborigines  of 
this  country,  for  example,  believed,  that,  although  they  buried  the 
body  of  a  firiend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend^  the 
man^  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.  This  man,  there- 
fore, was  not  the  body,  for  that  was  in  the  grave ;  but  was  an  im- 
material and  separate  spirit ;  the  living,  thinking  thing,  which  con- 
trolled and  actuated  that  Body. 

Exacdy  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  moSre  perfect  in 
manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This  har- 
mony between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense,  was  indeed  to  be 
!)resumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  so 
ar  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  are  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  the  Scriptures.  Philosophy  has  opposed  the  Scrip- 
tures, often :  common  sense  never.  Accordingly  the  common  peo* 
fie  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladly  heard  Christ  in  the  great  body  of 
instances,  and  his  Apostles,  after  him ;  in  spite  of  aU  their  preju- 
dices, and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers;  and  often  awed  those 
Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  firom  the  violence  which  they  intend- 
ed :  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  still  more, 
the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctrines  almost  absolutely,  notwith- 
standing the  confirmation  of  them  by  their  own  Scriptures.  In  the 
same  manner  have  the  common  people  in  Christian  countries  ge- 
nerally, when  left  to  themselves,  adhered  to  the  genuine  scheme  of 
the  Gospel :  while  the  numerous  heresies,  which  have  disturbed 
the  Church,  and  misled  mankind,  have  been,  almost  without  an 
exception,  the  o&pring  of  Philosophy. 
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THB  SOUL  NOT  A  CHAIN  OF  IDEAS  AND  KXBRCISKS. 


Gsirxfii  iL  7.*-y|iMl  ik$  l^rd  God/mined  hmm  ^HU  iiuitfihit  gnfrnd* 


In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  ike  naiun  rftke 
human  8oul.  Concerning  tnis  subject,  I  renuuiKd,  that  ihert  wnn 
three  erUireltf  dUfereiU  wmionB. 

Hie  first  of  tnese  in  tne  order,  in  irfiich  they  were  then  mentioii* 
ed,  is,  thai  man  is  an  immaterial  stAstancef  an  hUelligentj  vohaUmrg 
bemg;  the  subject  of  attributes^  the  ttuthor  iff  actions^  and  iettimsi 
to  inmortalitjf. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material,  thmkit^j  voltmiarjf  bemg; 
differing  in  nothings  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  fnm  othir 
materiM  substances*  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  befiere 
him  immortal :  idiile  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present  wvxUL 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  moretnon, 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  emd  ec- 
ercises. 
W  In  discuyu^  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  vie  to 
frote  th^fmt^f  ^hese  d/octrines,  6y  disproving  the  two  last :  observ- 
ing, that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the  two  last 
are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  course. 

T%e  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi- 
dered at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideratkm  of  ike 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  of 
ideas  and  exercises* 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine  ia 

fonn,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  frindpal  roassia^ 

alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes;  or  dMHir 

which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the  fooiH 

dation  of  the  reception  of  the  third.    This  reason,  so  far  as  I  hate 

been  informed  of  it,  ^and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the  ablest 

phUosof^ier  among  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  a«k^  thii 

scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  following :  that  we  otm 

/|ri|priio  ccncepieHk  of  any  thing  m  ourselves,  btytmaomr  idms  md 

wimffcf.    Of  thflbe  we  are  conscious  and  oertam;  but  of  a  sqh 

^.    ^  posed  substance,  ill  which  these  are  inhi  i  flit ;  a  cause,  wb«M 

^.  they  proceed ;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  c^  them ;  we  have  no 

y    conception.    This  argmnent,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand 

'     thus :  TTuit  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  concqjiian.    For, 

*  undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 

^     alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent,  subetancei  or 
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cause ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusiveness,  against  the 
existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance ;  and,  in  a 
word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thing,  of  which  we  cannot 
Xorm  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  tnis  supposed  principle. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her  fullest 
attestation  to  what  is  said :  Canst  thou,  by  starching^ find  out  God; 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty^  unto  perfection  ?  It^  that  is,  this 
subject,  is  high  as  heaven^  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell., 
what  canst  thim  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earthy 
and  broader  than  the  sea.  Concerning  the  Omnipresence  and  Om- 
niscience of  this  great  Being,  Z>arta  exclaims,  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  m€,  it  is  highj  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  According 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that^  which  we  cannot  under^ 
stand  concerning  Gody  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for  nothing. 
But  how  little  do  we  understand  concerning  God ;  particularly,  of 
the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being ;  his  influence  as  a  cause ;  and 
his  mode  of  operating.  To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in 
hand ;  it  is,  imdoubteoly,  at  least  as  difiicult  to  conceive  of  an  In- 
finite agenty  as  q  finite  one.  If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  finite  agent y  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  sub- 
stance of  such  a  being ;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  operates ;  or 
the  power,  which  he  possesses  of  producing  eflects ;  then  we  must 
also  deny  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent y  for  exacUy  the  same 
reason ;  since  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any 
conception  of  these  things  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing Attributes  and  Operations.  God  styles  himself  mercifuly  gra- 
ciousy  truty  faiihfuly  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to  him, 
mercyy  gracty  wisdom,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  justice.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things,  which  they  indi- 
cate ;  things,  which  in  fact  exist.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  they 
%re  considered  by  God  himself;  as  is  evident  from  this  plain  rea- 
son ;  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  mankind,  as  they 
adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other ;  and  does  not  indicate, 
what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity  plainly  demands ;  that 
he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from  that,  in  which  they  are 
used  by  men.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  What, 
for  example,  is  Truth  in  God  ?  There  are  but  two  answers,  which 
can  be  given  to  this  question.  One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spiJeen 
truth;  and  the  othei^iithat  there  is  in  him  a  cause^  dispositiony  or  pro^ 
pensityy  which  inducesy  or  inclines  him  to  speak  truth.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  former  of  these  is  verv  rarely  in- 
tended, when  we  speak  of  the  Veracity  of  God ;  ana  the  latter, 
almost  always.  As  this  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man ;  so 
it  is  expressly  declared  in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.   St.  Pauly 
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speaking  concerning  the  oath  of  Grod  to  Abraham^  says,  thatif  «cf 
mpottibitfin'  Ood  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  meie 
feet,  that  God  has  invariably  spoken  truth  hanetofere,  infen  not  is 
any  degree  an  impossibility,  that  he  should  lie  hereafker.  All, 
which  can  be  said  concerning  this  fiurt,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satisfrc* 
tfHry  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  wtll  noL  The  hnpossibility  of  hii 
speaking  fiilsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  in  lAe  came,  whkh  mdubces  kim  to  ^eok 
tnUh;  that  is,  in  the  moral  attrihute  of  hit  nalicre,  eomnurnhf  emiei 
TVitfA,  or  VeracUv.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  wmch,  as  a 
cause,  influences  him  to  speak  truth ;  then  his  speakine  troth  here- 
tofore has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if  Be  should  in 
fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  then,  it  i$  cn^pom- 
hltfor  God  to  lie  ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only ;  that  there  is  m  his 
nature  a  cause,  which  invariably  produces  truth  m  Asm,  as  its  proper 
and  uniform  effect :  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  Truth,  or  Vera* 
aty. 

But  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain- 
ly,  none  at  all.  Its  eflects  are  all,  that  we  know ;  and  finom  these 
only,  or  from  its  connexion  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  this  attribute  to 
God ;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,  and  all  which  he  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all;  because  there  was  no  being,  beside  himself  and 
therefore  nHfc,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  But  will  any  man  say, 
he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afierwaitu, 
a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  nmterially  more  successful  in  our  inqmries  con- 
cerning Operationsj  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents*  Christ 
declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  what  conception  are  we 
able  to  form  of  Regeneration^  beyond  the  mere  fact  ?  Christ  Uiii- 
self  teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  roind,  in  the  same  discourMw 
that  we  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  thP 
Agent  by  whom,  it  is  produced.  Shall  we  then  deny  the  fiict,  thtf 
man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What  is  true  of  the  attribute  of  troth, 
thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by  which  the  new  birth  is 
thus  formed  in  man,  is  equally  true  of  omer  attributes,  and  odier 
operations.  Universally,  substance,  causation,  and  the  modus  ops' 
miuKi  lie  vriholly  beyond  our  reach.  But  shall  we  on  this  accoont 
deny  the  facts;  or -assert,  that  there  are  no  causes  to  produce 
them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  annihilate^he  universe  at  once; 
and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the  scheooe 
concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse,  is  founded, 
'  does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  support  it.  It 
appears  also,  that  according  to  this  ai^ument,  the  very  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as  a  collection  of  pal- 
pable absurdities* 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st*  It  is  dirtcUy  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  mankind^ 
and  is  therefore  false, 

Everyman  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent ;  immediately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his  voli- 
tions and  actions.  By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions,  and  ac- 
tions, he  feels  conscious  to  nimself,  tiiat  he  influences,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his  past  and 
present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that  it  would 
never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past  thoughts,  and 
the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which  he  denominates 
his  life.  This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing,  by  means  of  the 
evidence  termed  remembrance ;  and  regards  himseli,  as  having  had 
from  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  continued  being.  Thi»  he 
witnesses,  every  day,  by  sayine,  ^'  I  was  the  subject  of  such  and 
such  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such  and  such  conduct  and  d&> 
signs,  at  such  and  such  times :''  denoting,  that  the  something ,  which 
he  calls  /,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  livings  actings  existencBy 
was  in  being  at  these  several  times ;  and  has  had  a  continued  be- 
ing, to  the  present  time.  He  does  not  say,  ^^Such  an  idea  existed 
at  such  a  time  ;  such  a  volition  ;  such  an  exercise^  or  acHon  :''  but 
that  ^  /,''  a  certain  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the 
exercise,  ^^was  the  subject  of  that  idea^  or  exercise^  the  author  of  it; 
the  agent,  hy  whom  it  was  performed,  or  brought  to  pass.^^  Whether 
this  be  not  the  only  course  of  thinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  assembly  to  de- 
cide :  for  he  will  find  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.  This 
mode  of  thinking  is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  that  no  other 
mode  can,  without  ereat  labour  and  pains-taking,  be  pursued,  for 
j6iy  length  of  time,  by  any  man ;  if,  mdeed,  it  can  be  tnus  pursued 
at  all. 

But  the  mode  of  thinking,  natural  to  man,  was  constituted  by  God 
himself,  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  If,  then,  this  mode  is 
erroneous ;  God  has  produced  the  error  by  his  own  creative  act ; 
and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing,  universal  delusion,  of  which 
man  is  the  subject  alway ;  not  by  any  bias  of  inclination,  but  by 
the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  Is  such  conduct  reconcile- 
able  with  the  divine  character;  with  that  perfect  sincerity,  with 
that  infinite  love  of  truth,  which  on  the  best  grounds  we  attribute 
to  our  Vaker  ?  If  by  his  own  voluntanr  act  he  deludes  us  in  this 
instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  dehMiid(  is  it  not  rationally  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  may  delude  us  in  any  and  every  other  ? 

Furdier;  ne  real  works  of  God.  whatever  they  are,  ar«  un- 
Vol.  !.  47 
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JMbtedly  the  best  and  mast  perfect  diaplojfs  of  kU  characUr.  When, 
therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  works,  as  they  real- 
ty are ;  they  conceive  of  fltm,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  lM>nourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them.    Ac- 
cordinglv,  if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  en- 
ploy  their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  faithfidly,  and  witnout  negligence ;  their  conceptiooBi 
it  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  &r  as  they  ex- 
tend.    Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.    Thev  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  igno- 
rantf  with  rej^ard  to  thines  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
Bat  their  original  mode  of  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception.    If  the  contrary  be  true;  then 
God  Ims,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  neceuarily 
to  nuscoDceive  of  his  works ;  and  to  regard  him  as  havmg  made, 
not.  the  diings  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  thingi; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  mm  in  a  totally  other  U^t,  than 
that  m  which  he  woukl  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands. 
In  tlus  case,  thev  are  prevented  from  knowine  his  real  character 
by  his  works;  the  only  medium,  through  whicn  it  can  be  known  at 
all ;  and  are  led  to  form  a  ftlse  character  of  him,  from  that  consd* 
fOlion,  which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

lliis  argument  is  not  a  Ktde  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Ltm- 
gmge.      ^ 

Lanffuagn  was  ori^hially  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  mc- 
dam  of  communicatmg  their  thoughts  to  each  other.    It  is,  there- 
SoKy  unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communication. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in  exactly 
die  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.    But 
all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.    Such  beings,  particulariy,  are 
denoted  iti  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.    Each  of  these 
expresses  a  beinf,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts ;  and  who  is  u^ 
fonnly  spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  subject  of  quali- 
ties and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.    Emj 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.    In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  lan^age  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himsel/f  %s  an  exist- 
ingi  living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  sych  manners; 
but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self.   To  this  scheme  every  part  of  mnguage  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  |iw  minutes,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  theischeme,  wiudi  I  am  o])- 
posins.    The  ver^  abettors  of  it  are  dbGged,  in  spite  of  their  phi* 
fosophy,  to  spe^  m  the  same  manner  with  that  of  other  men ;  and 
^    must  form  a  new  laagi&age,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  maonff 
^  tocordant  with  their  philosophy. 
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ressive  of  the  manner,  in  which  men 
^.     Men,  therefore,  unquestion- 
the  manner,  thus  clearly  ex- 
aee.    As  this  language 
en  extensively  us^ 
at  the  thoughts  which 


exist  independently  of  sub- 
Inhere, 
^solidity J  and  mobility^  make  tf 
regard  matter,  as  bein^;  an  ex- 
.ig;  which  something,  is  entirely  dis- 
And  is  the  subject,  in  which  they  are 
s  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ob- 
nce  of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
try,  whether  they  can  form  a  conception 
^  an  independent  existence  ;  of  consciousness, 
be  conscious ;  of  an  exercise,  without  any  thing 
[hout  a  subject  of  that  exercise.     If  they  can  form 
ptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 
his  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity. 
ea  is  a  mere  event ;  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
.  perishing  for  ever.     Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  ex- 
V  resembling  it  in  every  thine,  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists, 
would  not,  and  could  not,  be  me  same ;  but  would  differ  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  bein^  separated  from  it  by  time,  just  as  if  the 
two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
place,  and  number.     As  we  could  not  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same ;  so  we  could  no  more 
truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject 
periectly  familiar.  Two  equal  parts  of  space,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  space,  are  numerically  different,  and  cannot 
be  said,  with  even  ue  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same ;  but 
'are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.     In  the 
same  manner,  two  eqjual  parts  of  duration,  separated  by  interven- 
ing duration,  are  intuitively  discerned  not  to  be  the  same ;  but  are 
perfecdy  distinct  "from  each  other.    The  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  which  existed  yesterday,  cannot  re-exist  to-dav,  or  here- 
after;  but  has  perishea  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by 
God  himself,  since  its  re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction. 
Id  the  same  manner  it  bvolvet  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
an  idea,  which  existed  yesterday,  should  re-exist  to-day.    On  this 

!>Ian,  t]ieref(»«,  the  tou  of  man  nas  no  continued  existence,  except 
or  an  indivisible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was 
the  preceding  hour,  day,  or  year ;  bm  has  varied,  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  hsis  passed 
since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thin^^  ei«^ 
Bcnent  duroii^iaBt  eternity* 
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doubteihf  the  best  and  mast  perfect  displays  of  kis  character.  WheOt 
therefore,  Intelligeot  creatureft  conceive  of  his  woriu,  as  they  real- 
ty are;  they  conceive  of  JFfim,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeaUe  to  his  pleasure. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  if  they  exercise  their  feculty  of  understanding,  and  em- 
ploy their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted^  faithfiilly,  and  witnoat  negligence ;  their  conceptions, 
it  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  &r  as  they  ex- 
tend. Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.  They  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  igno- 
fantf  with  regard  to  thiuj^  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
Bat  thrir  origimd  mode  of  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception.  If  the  contrary  be  true;  then 
God  hfts,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily 
1o  nuscoDceive  of  his  works ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made, 
not.  the  diings  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  tlung^ ; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  mm  in  a  totally  other  U^t,  t&n 
that  in  whk:h  he  woukl  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands. 
In  tUs  case,  thev  are  prevented  from  knowing  his  real  chmracter 
by  hb  works;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known  at 
afi;  and  are  led  to  fenn  a  ftlse  character  of  him,  from  that  coosti- 
fOlion,  which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

Hiis  argument  is  not  a  fitde  illustrated  by  tke  nature  of  Lan- 

'-'^  Lan|iii^was  orij^naUy  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  mc- 

dam  of  communicatmg  their  thoughts  to  each  other.    It  is,  there- 
Ibce^  unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  commum'cation. 
This  is  further  proved  uf  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in  exactly 
die  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.    But 
all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.    Such  beings,  particularly,  are 
denoted  iti  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.    Each  of  these 
expresses  a  beine,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts ;  and  who  is  unt 
Ibnnly  spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  subject  of  quali- 
ties and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.    Every 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.    In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  lan^age  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himself,  %&  an  exist- 
ingi  living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such  manners ; 
but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self.   To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  4iw  minutes,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the'^scheme,  which  I  am  op- 
nosing.    The  verjr  abettors  of  it  are  dhBged,  in  spite  of  their  pbi- 
losophy,  to  speAk  in  the  sane  manner  with  thait  of  other  men ;  and 
must  form  a  new  languagey  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner 
tccordant  with  thefar  pnlosophy. 
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That  language  is  trulj  expressive  of  the  maoner,  in  which  men 
really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clearly  ex« 
hibited  by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  language 
was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  oeen  extensively  us^ 
fay  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the  thoughts  which 
It  expre.sscs  are  just  and  true. 

2dly*  Attribuies  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  independently  of  suk^ 
stancesj  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere* 

No  man  conceives,  that  extension^  solidity ,  and  tnobilityj  make  up 
tohat  he  calls  matter ;  but  all  men  re^rd  matter,  as  being  an  ex- 
tendedj  solidj  moveable  something  ;  which  something,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which  they  are 
inherent.  By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ob» 
jection  against  the  existence  of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  nature.  Let  them  try,  whether  they  can  form  a  conception 
of  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  existence ;  of  consciousness, 
without  a  being  to  be  conscious ;  of  an  exercise,  without  any  thing 
exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.  If  they  can  form 
distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced to  possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 

3dly.  TTiis  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity* 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event ;  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  ex- 
actly resembling  it  in  every  thing,  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists, 
it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  me  same ;  but  would  differ  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  bein^  separated  firom  it  by  time,  just  as  if  the 
two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
place,  and  number.  As  we  could  not  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same ;  so  we  could  no  more 
truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject 
perfectly  familiar.  Two  equal  parts  of  space,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  space,  are  numerically  different,  and  cannot 
be  said,  with  even  me  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same ;  but 
are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the 
same  manner,  two  ecjual  parts  of  duration,  separated  by  interven- 
ing duration,  are  intuitively  discerned  not  to  be  the  same ;  but  are 
perfectly  distinct  "from  each  other.  The  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  which  existed  yesterday,  cannot  re-exist  to-dav,  or  here- 
after ;  but  has  perished  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by 
God  himself,  since  its  re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction. 
In  the  same  manner  it  bvolvet  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
an  idea,  which  existed  yesterday,  should  re-exist  to-day.  On  this 
plan,  tiieref(»«,  the  touof  man  1ms  no  continued  existence,  except 
tar  an  indivisible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was 
the  preceding  hour,  day,  or  year;  bm^iias  varied,  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  throu^  every  moment,  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  created  i  and  will  ccmtioiie  to  be  %  iok^  >iKfiSL%|  ^«i 
Boncnt  fliroi{gbool  ttenity* 
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Should  it  b#  alleged,  that  personal  UaUiHf  eomsigii  m  GMitoiM^- 
tWM  ;  that/reteii/  ^rfuturt  ideas  may  be  attended  wHk  a  C^nsdem 
nus  if  the  esisienee  of  those  which  are  past ;  and  that  thus  Ululil/ 
way  De  preserved :  1  answer,  that  Bisnop  Berkeley  has  demoulra- 
tai,  aM  any  laan  of  reflection  may  easily  percetre  the  ctemomKn* 
Ikuif  that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot,  oonsisc  in  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  instead  of  being  personal  trfmfify,  ii 
only  the  evidence  ^  j/;  as  may  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved. 
J^t  no  evidence  can  exist  of  thai  zMch  is  not.  As  in  the  case  woj^ 
posed,  therefijrei  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact;  no  evidence  of 
It  can  exist* 

4thly.  According  to  tins  scheme^  it  folloms,  thai  there  is  noiki^t 
which  can  bepunishedj  or  rewarded  by  God, 

AccOTdia£  to  the  Scriptures,  €rod  will  reward,  and  pumsh,  that, 
and  that  omyi  which  is  the  subject  of  guik ;  and,  accoiding  both 
toi  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equtsble 
niode  of  aoministration.  But  the  guih,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
impntable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  gaik,  or 
the  virtue,  existed*  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them  to  b^ 
capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before  d» 
day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the  chain  of 
id^  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,  wiU  have  be- 
gun to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended ;  and  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  themselves  existed* 
i%ese  very  what,  atso^  will  perish  befefe  the  punishment  will  be  be- 
gun ;  and  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually  punished.  Other  idees, 
not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  nave  begun  to  exist  after 
the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  be  the  thines,  by  winch  the 
punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  in- 
tended by  trialf  reward^  and  punishment^  according  to  this  system, 
amounts  to  this :  that  there  are  many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
successivelv  existing,  pardy  during  a  j^eriod,  call^  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  partly  during  another  period,  called  a  state  of  rewsnl. 
In  one  case,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  vhtuous  ideas 
and  exercises ;  and  the  end^  of  happy  ones :  in  another,  4he  begiih 
ning  is  formed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  raissr- 
able  ones.  I  presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  strange  con- 
ception of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

5thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  gmhy  nor  virtue^  can 
esisim 

In  all  die  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  nnnd 
concerning  vice  aad  virtue,  ot  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those 
which  have  been  fbnn|El  by  common  sense,  it  has  been  universally 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  or  either,  that  a  mOwtd 
ability  io  choose  eiiher  U>  oftif,  or  disobey,  the  law  ^Ood,  sh^M 
precede^  or  accompany^  iha  vtrHw,  or  ihevicef  md  thai  the  ofe^ 
dience^  or  dieobedi$me^^0lmUmoi  is,  <i  HU  naiund  unee^  wcstsiwy. 
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Accordingly,  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  possessed 
of  understanding  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose,  that  which  was 
good,  or  evil ;  that  which  vras  conformed,  or  not  confoniied,  to  the 
hw,  under  which  he  was  placed.  Whenever  he  was  unpossessed 
of  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  rather  supposed,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  either  virtue  or  vice*  According  to  this  view  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seems  every  where  to  be 
formed.  But  according  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  each 
idea  and  rzercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced  by  an  immediate  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  and  must,  fry  natural  necessity^  be  what  it  is.  How, 
let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  sense  of  possibility,  be  otherwise 
than  it  is  ?  In  the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attri- 
bute, can  never  be  the  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  do  nothing  towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  beside 
what  it  is.  Secondlv,  it  is  not  in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  what  it  is,  until  it  actuallv  becomes  possessed  of  its  proper 
character ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  on  this  account  have  prevent- 
ed the  existence  of  this  character.  And  thhndly,  it  is  made  what  it 
is  by  Omnipotence,  which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  what  it  is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.  In  what 
manner  an  idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having 
an  existence,  and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avok( 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an- 
tecedendy  to  the  present  volition  or  idea ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
thev  could  have  no  influcfnce  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
had  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.  Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independendy 
of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly.  This  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives. 

Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  according 
to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately  created,  what 
it  is ;  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  fit)m  any  preceding 
motive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be  addressed  only  to 
things,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  addressed.  But  the  idea 
or  exercise,  mdch  exists  at  that  time,  instantly  perishes ;  and  can 
have  no  possible  influence  on  the  nature,  or  character,  of  the  new 
one  which  succeeds  it.  This,  therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intend- 
ed to  afiect,  is  removed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  afiected  by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  hii 
word  to  mankind ;  commends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them, 
and  blames  them  for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be 
consistent  widi  the  justice  of  &m],  when  he  has  himself  made  it  ab- 
solutely unpossible,  that  any  mch  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides, 
if  the  mfluence  of  a  motive  redly  aiboted  tiie  precedmf^idft^iiA^ 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeeding 
one  such  as  it -is,  it  is  ptein,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no  such  in- 
fluence can  aflect  it,  unless  in  direct  <qpposition  to  an  act  of  Onuii- 
potence.  Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
man,  accwding  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God  proposes  tbem  to 
man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  tat  nc^  being  influenced  by 
.  them.    CiA  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creatorf 

7thly.  Mankind  recnue  imnnMsiom  frmm  each  other^  boik  ^ 
ihouglU  and  vo/tf ton,  or  ^f  iaem  and  taerdi^ :  hU  ideas  amd  cxcfw 
cites  eon  never  communicaU  a  eontdonfiiett  ^  their  esieience  to  atig 
thing. 

Te  communicate  is  an  act;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot  be  the 
subjects  of  powers,  and  become  themselves  active.  That  bther 
men  communicate  to  us  many  thou  j^ts  and  voUlionft,  is  too  certain 
to  admit  either  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communication  ce^ 
tainly  exists,  and  exists  continnallv.  Either,  then,  the  Idea^  iHiidi 
fi>rthe  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  lum,  communicatas  the  apprehen- 
sion of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  fior  the  time  bein^  is  anotner  Soul : 
or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehemiOQi 
That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive,  should  act  in  this  mannws 
or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impofsiUe.  That  God  should  conviey  to 
us  an  apprehension  of  an  Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  ine* 
sistible  conviction  that  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  oy  a  fioile 
agent,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  mcmly,  and 
uniformly,  to  delude  us.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God. 
Yet,  as  every  such  communication  is  unouestionably  an  act,  it  cer- 
tainly is  performed  by  an  agent.  An  loea ;  a  mere  attribute ;  is 
intuitively  not  an  arait,  but  an  effect  ot  agency.  God  is  an  ag^nt ; 
but  he  cannot  delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  frauj^t 
with  moral  turpitude ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms ;  are  full  of  ma^ 
lignity,  and  blasphem}^ ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  temptations  to 
sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that,  where  such  is  the  act.  He  should  be  the  agent  ?  Can  we  at- 
tribute this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  guilt- 
it  less  ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists,  to  expbin  how 
ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
other  ideas  and  exercises ;  or  how  this  communication  can  be 
charged  to  God» 

8thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scripturtd  doctrine  of  th 
perseverance  of  saints  is  false*  , 

According  to  this  SQ||nne,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  and 

exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be^  acts  of 

mere  disobedience ;  and  are  there^pjre  absolutely,  and  only  sinftJ: 

while  others  in  the  sause  chain,  a|re  laflkisiafered  as  acts  of  mere  obe- 

^  dience;  and  are  thereiiji  »hi61miiy»  aiB4  QPlyi  virtuous  or  holy. 
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In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call  good  men,  or  Christians, 
arc  altcmatejy  perfectly  holy,  and  perfecdy  sinful.  St.  Johuj  in 
his  first  episde,  fifth  chapter,  and  eighteenth  verse,  says,  IVe  know^ 
that  whosoever  is  bom  ofGod^  sinneth  not  ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of 
God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not*  As 
this  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  true.  But  in  what  sense  is  it 
true  f  Certainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  is  bom  of 
Gody  does  not  commit  any  sin :  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter 
i.  8,  If  we  say  J  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  ;  ana  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz.  that  he, 
who  is  bom  of  God,  does  not  become  absolutely  a  sinner.  Yet  in  the 
case  supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absolutely  a  sinner. 
For  many  such  ideas  and  exercises  in  the  long  chain,  which  ex- 
tends through  Ufe,  are  absolutely  sinful,  durine  their  existence ;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  3tan,  for  the  time  be- 
ing. For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such  pe- 
riod, nothing  else  existing. 

Thus,  if  me  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  firom 
gnice,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saints  and  absolutely  a  sinner;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thousands 
and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thly.  TTus  scheme  contradicts  intuitive  certainty* 

So  mr  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the  sub- 
ject were  fieiirly  proposed,  would  be  by  every  man,  that  we  are  all 
mtuitively  certain  of  our  own  existence.  But  I  am  not  more  cer- 
tain, that  I  exist,  than  that  I  act ;  that  I  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as  in- 
tuitively certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /  or  my- 
self; is  a  cause  of  certain  effects ;  an  agent,  perfonning  certam 
actions;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  efiects,  I  also 
intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an  agent,  or 
cause.  My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to  be  effects  of 
an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself.  It  is  meta- 
physically true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions,  which  I  q^U  mine, 
are  really  mine ;  and  are  brought  into  existence  ^y  an  active  power,  ^ 
which  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to  exercise.  They 
are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another;  but  are  certainly 
discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  individual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  propriety 
of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  cobsidcration,  that  there  is 
no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view  of 
mankind:  since,  whatever  any  man  ca^n  know  concrrning  it,  he 
cao  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  himself.  At  (A« 
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kmrt  of  mum  ontmerM  !•  tA«  heart  rfnmnyfM  a$  tkefme$  mmnHrtik 
to  thefac4  in  ike  watery  I  am  warranted  to  concludei  that  eveij 
other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subiecty  experiencea  just  such  view% 
aa  I  experience ;  and  poueasea  the  same  evidence,  which  I  pof- 
aess. 

But  if  thb  evidence  does  not  asavre  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  a^eali 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operating,  it  wiU,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  any  suck 
agent*  The  Inghest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ;  of  ths 
neceasity  of  a  cause  to  theexistence  of  an  efiect,  of  the  nroductioa 
of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effiscts,  and  therewie  of  the 
necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  existence  and 
government  of  all  tmnga,  is  found  by  me  in  the  conaciousness  of 
my  own  aMncy.  The  certainty,  perceived  by  mere  mental  in* 
spection,  that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind  are  produced  by 
Qiy  own  acdve  power,  is  a  higher  certainty,  than  that,  with  which 
I  perceive  any  other  dhanges  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  ac- 
tive power.  All  other  certainty  of  the  production  of  such  changes 
IS  presented  by  sensitive  experience,  or  derived  from  reasoning, 
founded  on  this  experience.  But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  expe- 
rience  furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind  alwajrs  less  certain  and  indi^ 
bitaUe,  than  that,  which  is  seen  by  mental  inspection.  If,  then, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  ftict,  that  we  are  such  agents,  when  it  is  ex* 
hibited  with  the  certainty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  shall  be  much 
less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fiftct,  that  there  are  any  other  such 
agents ;  because  it  must  always  be  supp<nrted  by  evidence,  in  its 
own  nature  inferior,  and  b  a  less  degree  requiring,  or  warranting, 
our  assent.  The  admission,  therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  directly, 
and  fundamentally,  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  kg  wfakh 

.  we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  «e  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  active 
powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the  state  U 
things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence  of  mamf  as 
a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  he  with  the  same  force 

.  against  the  foct,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent.  Qa  the 
^  «ne  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  Utde  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  an 
Omnipotent  a^^ent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  agent 
can  be  self-existent ;  and,  oir  the  other,  that  God  can  create  miile 
agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  and 
exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and  independentlj 
of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  ®^^4BjP'^^'^  exhibit  man  as  an  agent,  such  as  1 
havo^escribed.  &.  /W,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  fellow-^xx- 
lies,  says,  2  Corinthians  vi.  I ,  fPe  then,  a$  workers  together  mUk 
Gad;  btiuehyou  al$o^  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  ofOod  m  vain. 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  16,  /br  thm^  ya  have  ten  thoaumi 
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instructers  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  his  companions 
are  workers  together  voith  God  in  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men  :  In  the  second,  that  he  has  been  an  agent,  or 
active  instrument,  that  is,  he  has  been  active,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  regeneration  of  the  Corinthians^  As 
he  spoke  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit,  it  cannot  but  be  true ; 
and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  for  them ; 
and  because  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more,  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Every  page  of  the  Bible, 
almost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thing,  as  those 
which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  if  these  will 
not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the  Apostles  were 
workers  together  with  God;  then  they  were  not  merely  passive. 
If  St.  Paul  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Christians,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive.  He  was  not  merely  an 
effect ;  but,  while  he  was  formed  bv  Creative  power,  and  was  in 
this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power;  he  was  also  formed  an  agent,  a 
cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  capable  of 
spontaneous  exertion ;  of  voUtions  which  were  its  own  ;  and  of  mo- 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  in  itself, 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 

I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  Ipas  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous  in  itself, 
and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminendy  absurd. 
Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  decide  for  him* 
self,  whether  the  dloctrine,  contended  against,  be  true  or  false. 
Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural ;  whether  the  soul  of  Man  be  a  chain 
of  iaeas  and  exercises ;  each  created  for  the  moment,  and  then 
perishing  for  ever;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in  their  nature 
fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  existence, 
even  &r  an  hour ;  or  whether  it  is  a  spirit ;  a  substance ;  a  per- 
manent being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  existence ;  an  agent, 
possessed  of  active  powers ;  capable  of  voluntarily  originating  im- 
portant designs,  and  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and  thus  be- 
coming a  worker  together  with  God  in  the  interesting  purposes  ot 
his  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the  latter  of  these  schemes, 
the  soul  of  man  is  one ;  created  at  one  time ;  and  continuing  the 
same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature,  througoDUt  eternity :  accorcU 
ing  to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exer- 
cise, existing  at  that  time ;  commencing  its  existence  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  idea,  and  perishing  with  it.    Of  course,  instead  oC 
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ooe  aoult  there  are  in  each  chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and 
exercises  in  diat  chain :  that  is,  millions  fiterellv  innmneraUe.  If 
this  scheme  can  be  seriously  ^dopted,  rationally  understood,  and 
aatis&ctorily  realised,  by  any  Jpp ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner, 
which  I  coiafiess  myself  unabwto  comprehend,  and  by  a  mind, 
possttsed  of  news  and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  fit- 
tensioiu  ^^'• 
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In  the  three  last  discounesi  I  have  considered  the  CrtaHonf  mid 
MUure  of  JlCsn.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  vieif 
hy  a  system  of  Theology,  is  Uu  Endj  fwr  which  man  wdom  madi^ 
By  this  I  mean  ihtfrtncwalpyrpoBt^  which  he  is  fitted  to  anewerg 
the  thing,  which  Ood  haa  frtndpaUy  m  view  m  hfv^^ng  JKon  tnl» 
exietence. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  little  illustration. 
The  quesUon,  For  whai  end  wa$  1  made  ;  or  what  end  are  my  exiei^    ' 
enee  ondfaeuliiei  designed  to  answer }  is  instinctively  realized  l^ 
every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  to  him-  ' 

In  the  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  ghtf 
ofQod.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  true  eni(, 
4r  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show 

I.  ^Wha^  His  to  glorify  Ood: 

II.  Thai  this  is  constthUed  ly  Him  the  chief  end  of  man:  and^      ' 
IIL  Jftf  Propriety  of  this  divine  constihUumm 

I.  lemll  attempt  to  ehow  what  it  is  toglortfy  Ood. 

In  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  freouently  required  to  glorify  thflSpr 
Creator.    But  it  is  perfecdy  plain,  that  they  cannot,  m  m^  Mamisr, 
or  degree,  change  hs  nahare,  or  the  state  ^  his  perfections  :  them 
being  absolutely  wsithomi  variableness,  or  ehadow  w  turning.  It  may, 
I  think,  be  said  not  only  with  truth,  but  with  the  highest  reverencet 
that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfections.    Indeed  this  is  ^ 
fecdy  declared  in  the  text,  which  i  have  partially  <lWt4ft^  Yet  it 
inll  not  be  denied,  thai  Ood  can  glorify  hanse^f)      tl^fctfr  iUw-  ^ 
eelf  glorious,  by  a^mg  m  stuch  a  manner,  as  is  amrotmllff^is  omt^'"^' 
u^^mie  wisdom,  and  as  will  display  the  glory  i/hes  chitacier  to  the     -  > 
mew  (fhis  hUeUigeni  ereahtres.    In  a  manner,  generally  resemblimj^ 
this,  those  creatures,  and  among  than  mankind,  can  also  glorify 
him:  that  is,  they  can  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  glory 
to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  to  please  hio^imd  gain  his  appcoW* 

To  i^orify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 
1st.  3b  Isiow  Aaiis* 
lliepcifectkmsofGodaiiaaMgiaiyofhisdiai^^    ^^*^^'*L 
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that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  another, 
it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  he  should  first  know  them,  or  under- 
stand wluit  they  are :  this  knowledge  bein^  the  basis,  on  which  all 
other  regard  to  them  must  be  jbpded.  Without  this  knowledge, 
mankind  might  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  glorified  by  the  miile, 
passive,  incogUative  works  of  his  hands  ;  such  as  earth,  plants,  and 
trees ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  of  his  power^and  skill  to  conscious 
beings;  but  they  cannot m this  manner  glorify  him,  as  InUlligenl 
beings. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  mat  huming  God,  so  as  to  glorify  km^  de- 
notes, that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character,  and  not  those 
wfuch  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which  we 
form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fashioned 
by  our  own  minds.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which  we 
form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  by  corruptible  man  ;  and  an  image,  also,  usually 
made  like  unto  him ;  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  from  his  Works, 
or  fix)m  his  Word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  BiUe, 
his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  This  knowledge  we  acquire  just  so  far,  as  we  unclerstand 
the  tnie  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of  his  word ;  a%d 
no  farther.  Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy,  and  false  systems  of 
Divinity,  contain  and  convey,  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of 
glorifying  him.  Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real 
value  to  us.  As  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  study ;  so, 
if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall  devote  ourselves,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his  works  and  of  his  word. 

2dly .  To  think  of  him  in  a  manner,  suited  to  his  character* 

The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and  won- 
derful ;  and  justly  claim,  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner,  cor- 
responding with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particulariy,  to 
be  thought  of  by  us  frequently,  daily  many  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
sense  alway.  JNothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so  ^at  a 
share  of  our  thoughts:  nothing  else,  therefore,  should  m  any 
measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree.  God  is  infinitely  great- 
er, wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  justly  demands,  tlttt 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in  a  preference  to  them,  which 
is  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge  against  the  wick- 
ed, and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  It  IS  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glorify 
Wm,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.  If  we  would  belong  to  the 
Dumber  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts ;  that  is,  we 
fiMst  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly* 
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T6  this  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  willingly,  or  with 

Pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Creation  and 
rovidence ;  that  we  resard  him  as  the  original  and  universal  Agent ; 
as  present,  actine,  and  visible,  u^  every  thing,  which  is  great,  or 
good ;  as  particularly  visible  in  tne  things,  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant in  our  own  personal  afflictions,  and  blessings,  in  those  of 
our  friends,  and  in  w9&e  of  our  country ;  in  his  dispensations  to  hit 
church,  and  in  his  government  of  the  world.  As  these  things  are 
chiefly  explained  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  ao  we  should  especially 
think  of  God,  as  his  character  is  there  unfolded ;  and  labour  pecu- 
liarly to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him 
justly:  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalted; 
suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  CTeat  and  wonder- 
ful character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  his  works,  and 
in  his  word. 

3dly.  To  love  him. 

God  is  infinitely  the  ^atest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  In 
order  to  dorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  discern,  but 
also  relisn,  this  character;  that  we  wish  well  to  the  furtherance 
and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect  happiness, 
which  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence  and 
the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  si^reme  benevolence  to 
him ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory,  of  hit 
character,  with  supreme  complacency  ;  and  that  we  feel  the  benefits, 
bestowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  supreme  gratitude.  Love,  in  the 
general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  piety ; 
of  reverence,  submission,  dependence,  resignation,  confiaence, 
hope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  is  here  said,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify  him ;  it  is  intended,  that,  to 
this  end,  we  must  become  the  subjects  of  all  these  exercises.  Nor 
is  this  all,  which  is  necessary.  We  must  also  become  the  subjects 
of  them  habitually,  and  unceasingly ;  and,  the  more  we  know  of 
his  character,  the  more  we  must  delight  in  it ;  and  thus  render  to 
him  a  continually  increasing  tribute  of  piety.  All  this,  and  this 
only,  is  glorifying  God  with  the  heart;  the  most  exalted  and  noble 
of  our  moral  raculties ;  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which 
is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  object  beloved. 

4thly.  To  serve  him. 

God  is  originally  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart  with 
his  precepts  ;  and  is  never  m  the  proper  sense  obeyed,  except  in 
those  cases,  where  such  a  correspondence  exists.  But  to  serve 
him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of  our  external 
conduct  to  his  most  holy  will*  Accordingly,  he  has  prescribed  to 
us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which  is  seated  in  the 
heart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this  spirit  operates  use- 
fully towards  Him,  our  fellow  creatures,  and  ourselves.  Towards 
him  immediately,  it  operates  usefully,  and  amiably^  in  the  «m^9e^ 
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acts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures ; 
towards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patriotism, 
kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in 
the  duties  of  diligence,  meekne8«|^humility,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral self-denial.  In  these  thinw*^t  large,  we  are  especially  em- 
ployed as  active  beings ;  and  glorify  God,  both  bv  conforming  o«ff 
conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  hgi^exnibiting  this  con- 
fonnity  to  the  view  of  our  fellow  men. 
dthly.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.    This  charac^ 
ter  is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect;  yet  it  is  formed  of  perfe^ 
tion  endlessly  diversified.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  infinitely  great; 
on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.     It  involves,  also,  all  (be 
varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.      Innumerable  displays  and  di- 
versities of  both  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  us  in  those 
parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  of 
mind.   All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  great- 
ness, originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  ol  Righteousness.      Moral  greatness  and 
moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the  image  ^f  God 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  which  man  was  originally  created ;  that, 
to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ;  and  mat, 
which,    therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  relished  by  its.      The 
greatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion !  the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object  of  love : 
names,  which  in  different  modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure, 
or  delight,  existing  in  different  forms.     This  delight  is  spontane- 
ously experienced  by  all  Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to 
glorify  their  Maker.    All  these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in 
mm;  and,  whether  that  happiness  is  gained  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  character,  or  found  in  his  works  and  dispensations; 
whether  it  springs  up  in  peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  re- 
ciprocated benevolence  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  whether  it  b  fiir- 
nished  by  present  enjoyment,  or  is  anticipated  in  the  delightful 
foretaste  of  hope ;  it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole 
Author.     By  every  such  mind  he  is  regarded  as  the  /ountain  of 
Kving  waters^  whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  un- 
numbered creatures,  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because  I  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the  former 
heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  ip  the  exercisei 
already  specified ;  and,  whenever  we  are  the  subjects  of  those  eVr 
•Rises,  we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  enjoyment. 

fivtn  in  this  world»  such  enjoyment  is  ej^perienc^d^  m  no  mB 
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legree,  by  good  men.  In  the  future  world,  it  will  fill  the  minds  of 
U  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  behold  their  Maker  face  U 
ace,  and  know,  in  some  measure,  as  they  aUo  are  knomn.  Here 
key  taste^  and  fee,  that  the  LoffSAgood;  here  they  ryoke  in  th€ 
'jord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  f  Aetr  Mlvafton.  There  they  will  find 
\dne99  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  f  and  there,  GW  will  bi 
\llinalL 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustration. 
Vhen  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  in  our  view^ 
eserving  of  bein^  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we  entertain 
igh  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in  the  most 
irect  manner,  that  nis  perfections  are  sufficiently  ^at  and  glo- 
ious  to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.    When  we  love  him,  we  shoW| 

I  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve 
im,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is 

sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served  voluntarily. 
(Then  we  enjoy  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view,  he  is  an  object^ 
reat  and  eood,  beautifiil  and  desirable.-  When  we  exercise  our- 
slves  in  all  these  ways  with  stareme  devotion  of  heart,  and  make 
rod  the  object  of  a  regard,  which  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
ny  other,  we  testify,  mat  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desira- 
le,  than  all  things ;  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  nont 
am  be  second. 

II.  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  him,  the  chief  end  of  Man. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

1st.  God  has,  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  ordg 
u^  of  Man* 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of  man, 
e  himself  perfectly  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has  cer- 
unly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But  this  he 
as  enjomed,  and  this  is  all  which  he  has  enjoined.  This,  at  the 
ime  tune,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  obe«' 
ience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death  to  disobedience :  bodi 
lowing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  esteemed  this  End  of 
ifficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  al- 
irement  of  an  infinite  reward ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  ternnr  of 

II  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it  appears,  that  he  regarded 
le  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that,  smce  he  has  commanded 
)thing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else  as  being  comparatively  of 
ly  value. 

3dly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
ghest  and  noblest  end,  which  man  can  accomplish* 
As  this  position  will  be  rendered  cleariy  certain  by  the  consider- 
ions,  suggested  under  the  following  head;  I  shafl  only  observe 
srei  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  follows  in  a 
ann^T)  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

yi.  I  shall  now  atten^t  l#  exkiUi  thepropriity  ofihie  drums  eon- 
'NtimL 
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ThiSy  I  think,  will  plainly  appear,  from  the  following  obfterva- 
tions. 

1st.  When  God  created  ih€  Univertey  he  created  it,  that  he  might 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  tfie  woi^  of  God,  has,  it  is  appre- 
hended, been  made  sufficiently  evident  m  a  former  discourse ;  and 
will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  preftent  time.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory,  or  ex- 
cellence, of  the  Creator,  was  possible ;  or  is  in  this  assertion  sup- 
posed to  have  been  possible.  This,  therefore,  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this  great  work. 
But  his  glory  could  be  manifested ;  and  the  manifestation  of  it  is 
what,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  sound  theological  discourses, 
is  intended  by  the  glorification  of  God.  To  show  nis  own  charac- 
ter, to  unfold  his  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  to  creatures 
capable  of  understanding  them,  was  the  supreme  object,  which  he 
had  in  view,  in  the  production  of  all  beings,  and  all  events. 

St.  John  declares,  that  -God  is  love.  In  other  words,  benevo- 
lence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  he  lumself 
esteems  his  glory ;  that,  for  #hich  he  chiefly  values  himself;  that, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency.  This  perfec- 
tion, then,  he  intencled  especially  to  manifest  to  his  InteUigent 
Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  hap- 
piness ;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  produce,  in- 
fiiute  happiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  moving  prin- 
dple  in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  to 
wnich  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  knowledge 
sufficient  to  contrive,  and  power  sufficient  to  execute,  whatever  it 
dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dictates  will  of 
course  be  accomplished.  The  ^ood,  therefore,  in  which  infinite 
benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has  been  actually 
begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  absolutely  com- 
jpleted. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end^  he  has  created  innunu- 
rable  Creatures,  capable  of  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  tkii 
great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probably  many  other  beines,  are  formed 
in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 

Seat  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.  They  are, 
erefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjectSy  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  and  discerned ;  but  of  beios 
also  Agents,  by  whom  his  glory  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjove(^ 
and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,  therefore,  for  which  tLese 
beings  were  made,  though  generally  the  same  with  that  for  which 
inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  different,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  them.     Inferior  creaturii) 
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such  as  exist  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  are 
means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it  is  displayed  m  their  na- 
ture, structure,  and  uses;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  arc  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  being  such  means,  and  perfectly  inactive 
towards  promoting  it :  contributingf  to  it  merely  as  passive  effects ; 

{'ust  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  displaving  the  skill  of  the  maker, 
ntelligent  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  being  possessed  of  active 
powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of  the  divine  glory  in  their  na- 
ture and  structure :  but  are  able,  also,  to  discern,  so  far  as  their 
powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of  the  divine  glory,  to  choose  it 
as  the  supreme  object  of  all  their  designs  and  efibrts,  and  to  conse- 
crate to  tne  promotion  of  it,  all  their  labours,  throughout  eternity. 
Such  creatures,  are  of  course  capable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  two- 
fold manner ;  viz.  by  the  elevateu  and  important  endowments,  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of  their 
active  powers  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  sai^e  end.  Thus 
they  are  far  more  noble,  exalted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God, 
than  any  other  creatures. 

3dly.  God  only  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
illustrious  end. 

That  there  is  a  possible  goo^  capable  of  involving  all,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable ;  that  immensity  furnishes 
sufficient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accom- 

eUshment ;  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  system, 
y  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  Benevolence, 
is  disposed,  to  brin^  it  into  existence ;  and  that  consequently  he 
has  begun,  and  will  accomplish  it;  are,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally  doubted.  I  shall,  at  this  timet 
take  them,  therefore,  for  granted. 

But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  originally 
have  devised  such  a  system:  all  other  minds  being,  without  a 
question,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The  beings  and 
events,  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innumerab^  and 
endlessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too  difficult  a  contri- 
mnce  to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind,  less  than  Oomiscient. 

As  God  only  could  have  devised  this  immense  and  glorious  svs- 
tem  at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  present  or  an^  other  penod 
rf  its  existence,  possessed  of  student  Wisdom  to  direct  the  innu- 
nerable  parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  their  innumerable  opera- 
ions,  to  this  great  end.  All  the  parts,  and  all  their  operations, 
ire  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfect  accomplishment.  The 
ailure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  a  defect ;  and 
I  defect  attended  with  an  importance,  inconceivable  by  any  mind, 
Mit  His.  The  mischiefs,  wnich  would  flow  from  such  a  defect  in 
he  progress  of  eternity,  can  be  comprehended  by  no  finite  under- 
(tanwig.  Accordingly  he  has  infonned  us,  that  the  least  event 
Ipes  not  come  to  pass ;  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  j 
hat  a  hair  does  not  fall  from  oiu*  heads ;  without  his  direction. 
Vol.  I.  49 
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How  evident  is  it  then,  that  the  management  of  die  whole  systen 
demands  his  constant  oversight,  and  control. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Power,  as  every  man  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge, is  at  least  equally  necessQry  for  this^purpose.  The  hcnd, 
which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of  which  h 
i^  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  power,  fay 
which  seasons  revolve ;  davs  and  nights  return ;  light,  and  wanntl^ 
and  rains  descend ;  veeetation  springs ;  animal  andrational  energy 
is  quickened ;  the  sunshine  of  Intelligence,  aikl  the  flame  of  Virtue^ 
are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  universe  were  set  in 
motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eternity  peopled  with 
being;  must  still  continue  its  unremitted  exertions,  ortnewhok 
system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  far  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufficiently  mva- 
riable,  so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  unassaihfaie 
by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsusceptible  of  decaji 
as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of  so  numerpos, 
varying,  and  important  interests. 

Thus  it  is  eviaent,  that  unless  Grod  devise,  direct,  and  controli 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness,  the  vast  machine  of  the  universe;  the  great  and  divine  piff* 
pose,  for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
immense  good,  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wtsdon 
and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  must 
otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place,  but  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  wiih  God 
in  promoting  this  great  end^  it  can  never  be  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntarv  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a  pri- 
mary part,  of  the  end.  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other  vir- 
tue, beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  virtue  of  Intelli- 
gent creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  under  God, 
the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which 
they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eternity.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with 
their  Creator ;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  oe  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and  mis- 
jpnded  Christians ;  and  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of  divines. 
Thave  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion ;  but  it  may  be 
mfiul  to  consider  it  again. 
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T%e  IndeptndmM  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fad j  that 
creatures  are  unnecessary^  to  his  purposes ;  for  by  making  them,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary ;  nor  in  the  fact^  that 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equatly  perfecty  if  he  had  never  begun 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  for  the  Scriptures  inform 
118,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he  had  form* 
ed  no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  existence; 
and  therefore  his  happiness  would  ha^ve  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  absolute  certain^ 
ly,  which  that  suffidtncy  furnishes^  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  ac^ 
complished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he  cannot  but  be  absolutely 
Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  existence,  and  voluntary  co- 
dperation,  of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects 
not,  therefore,  his  independence,  in  any  manner  whatever..  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  important  [>art,  of  those  very  work$ 
cf  God,  which  he  has  chosen  and  brought  into  existence,  m  which 
he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  Intelligent  beings  do  not 
Aus  cO'Operate  with  their  Maker  ^  and  that^  therefore^  he  tot'//,  thus 
far^  be  disappointed^  as  to  the  a€Qmpplishment  of  his  designs.  If  tliis 
Ahould  be  seriously  said,  I  wou^refer  the  objector,  for  an  answer, 
Co  the  case  of  JosepVs  brethren^  together  with  his  comment  upon 
Iheir  conduct :  Ye  meant  it  for  evtl ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 
From  this  case,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch,  as  ex- 
plained by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ob- 
jector may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobeoience  as  truly 
accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  eood  beings  by  then*  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  opposition,  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design  ;  that  still  his  counsel  wiU 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  his  pleasure  would  not 
be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in  the  same  per- 
fect manner,  if  no  intelligent  creatures  were  to  obey  him  by  volun* 
tarily  co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
bee  of  the  universe  would  be  changed^  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and 
distressing  aspect  be  spread  over  tlie  system  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence. 

5thlv.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co^erate  with  the  designs 
pf  God,  but  by  cor^orming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
is  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co-ope* 
ration.  But  this  is  &r  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As  none, 
but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be  done ;  so 
it  b  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  designs,  must  coincide  with  his  directions.  It  has  been 
aJready  observeid,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves ;  and  that  he 
aboe  GUI  clbrect  them.    Ab  every  part  pf  his  designs  is  nece«9ar]r 
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to  their  perfection;  so  it  is  plain,  that  Ae,  who  alone  knows  what  is 
necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct  of  themj  who  do 
not.  AU  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  labours,  must,  there- 
fore, be  guided  by  him ;  and  with  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  pre- 
scribes. To  his  directiany  the  neart  must  implicitly  conform  itself^ 
as  well  as  to  his  general  wUl;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  glorify 
him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exacdy  tlmt  manner,  which  he  ig 
pleased  to  point  out.  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  object 
Itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplishment. 

6thly .  In  such  a  conformity  of  hearty  and  of  effort^  amsists  all 
the  worthy  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  natural. 
To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense,  all  that  is 
excellent,  great,  and  lovely.  To  serve  him,  is  to  do  all  that  is 
amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures.  True 
happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  tne  same  conduct.  It  is  more  blessed,  says  our  Saviour,  tome, 
than  to  receive.  It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God, 
but  more  happy  in  itself;  necesnUy,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
more  happy.  In  other  words,  tooo  good  is  a  more  happy  condi- 
tion of  oeing,  than  to  receive  good,  but  all  worth  consists  in  dx^ 
ing  good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.  In  this  course 
of  conduct,  tlierefore,  both  happiness  and  worth  are  found  with  the 
highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  decree ;  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, both  are  found  here  only.  But  doing  good  and  glorifying 
Goo,  are  convertible  phrases;  denoting  exactly  the  same  thlngy 
with  one  trifling  exception :  viz.  that  the  former  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that  which  is  conunonly  attached 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  mind  it 
engrossed  hy  an  object,  which  knows  no  limit,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its  views, 
desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Approved  al- 
way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater  its  efibrts 
are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  labours,  are  thus  conformed  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  good,  actually  done,  cannot  fail,  in  the 
progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great.  Where  the 
joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  directea,  must  of 
course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and 
duration.  In  the  divine  kingdom,  a  society,  greater  than  the^uman 
mind  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labours 
hy  the  unerring  wisdom  of  .God,  contributing  its  united  efhtti 
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throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness,  must  ef- 
fectuate this  glorious  object  in  a  degree,  transcending  the  cornjm- 
hension  of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient.  These  efibrts,  it 
is  to  be  rememl>ered,  are  all  made  in  circumstances  the  most  au- 
spicious, and  with  provision  the  most  ample,  for  the  ereat  end  of 
effectuating  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  whole  system. 
The  circumstances,  and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced, 
were  devised  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and  are  better  suited 
to  the  end,  than  any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise. 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly  pecu- 
liar. The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is  thus  cm- 
ployed  in  promoting  the  desien  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  supreme  eood  of  his  creatures ;  rejoices  of  necessity  in  all 
the  happiness  wnich  is  produced  in  other  individuals,  as  in  its  own  \ 
and  in  that  of  tiie  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  supereminent,  and  in- 
capable of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which  produces,  and 
the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  eacn  in  its  own  way,  to  the 
evcntuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originated  by  any 
other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

All  this^  however^  is  only  the  diB,  comhinedj  immense^  and  divine 
effect  of  Infinite  wisdom,  power j  and  goodness*  God  is  the  original 
and  glorious  cause  of  all.  To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  instinctively 
looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and  perennial, 
streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return.  His  hand 
began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work ;  and  will  be 
seen,  daily,  and  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and  divinely,  in 
every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  the  mind. 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace  ;  of  the  splen- 
dour and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  of  their 
eflTorts,  and  the  intonseness  of  their  enjo3rment ;  there  will  be  no 
end.  More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  more  and 
more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfection,  he  will  behold 
them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency ;  will  look  with  an 
unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  whicn  he  has  made ;  and 
with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pronounce  it  very  good. 
Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of  Man ; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.  How  plainly  is  it  the  best 
and  most  glorious  end,  which  can  be  aimed  at  by  man  or  accom- 
plished by  his  Creator! 

From  this  fioiitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical  re- 
flections naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few  of 
them ;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  contemplation  of 
this  subject,  we  can  hardly  mil  to  remark, 

1st.  The  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence,  and  kur 

man  lahour,  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy^  and  modem  hffidelity. 

The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philoso{diyi 


ir 


Here  the  griliialion  (rf  pnA^  Ibe  eslabbluptDt  <if  a^pathy,  thii 
ftcooititkm  of  power,  wealthy  and  iune,  and  the  eojoYtoent  ol  aiih 
nal  pbrnsiare.  All  these,  except  the  second^  are  &e  ends,  pn>» 
poiedabo  by  nodem  hifidelity.  By  all  except  the  laat,;  they  b* 
Mured  to  cemreit  man  into  a  fiend;  and  by  thai,  to  chaoffe  him 
into  a  brate.  Barely  to  descend  bom  the  (fivine  object,  wniche 
Ae  theme  of  thia  dkcowae^  to  these  miserablip  purposes,  is  to  U 
irom  heaven  to  earth. 

Sdly.  h  itplmdjf  impo$$Hk^  lAof  lk«f«iyflMU  tkould guiJkmm 
le  kit  best  good$  amdy  iktr^'&n^  that  tAcy  thundd  direct  hi$  mard 
emtductj  tHker  mtk  nctihdty  ^projiu  The  Unie  end  of  his  beiii^ 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  gpod,  they  knew  not ;  andktbeie- 
fore  could  not  point  it  outt 

ddly.  T%M€  ijfitmnM  era  Acmm  ^nienify  iten  to  btfaU^m  That 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  DruA  will  certainly  guide  is  la 
duB  all-important  object  But  none  of  these  philosopheB  liais 
guided  us  to  it*  On  the  contrary,  they  have  ontjr  Ira  »*wlr'ff^ 
away  from  it.    Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  ftJse* 

4thly.  We  see,  kertj  the  he^^fo^terU  deeign  0flhe  Scriptmeim  Hie 
whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  i%i0  teach  man  what  is  his  snpreflu 
good,  tp  show  the  way,  m  whtc^pe  may  attain  it,  and  to  respire 
mm  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  i^Hainment*  How  infinitely  msgi^ 
nor  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human  systems ! 
^  5thly.  The  Scnpiures  are  foirfy  preswiud^  frwuk  this  emmitnh 
Ijofi,  to  be  ofdivimA  wrUpn.  They  aloae  disclose  this  great  object 
la  mttnkind ;  and  in  tms  respect,  differ  immensely  finom  all  odier 
writings.  Whence  this  difference  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  but 
by  supposine  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  in8[Mm  f 

6thly.     We  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  favourite  topic  of  bis 
Aoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  own 
bosom,  stnd  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers ;  or  casts 
his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strange, 
that  he  diould  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  bis  own  character 
and  destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
iefit  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  thif 
subject;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  never 
be  constituted,  remoaal  accomplishmentB,  brilliant  or  profoiod 
talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  leamiiig  and  science,  uu;enious 
inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements,  and  hoouc 
cspl(»ts,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has  supposed  hit 
dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been  iaclinedJto  boast 
Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable;  but 
all  of  diem,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  constitute  rest 
dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only,  intelligence  is  necfi* 
earv  to  it;  but  of  inteUi^nce  alone  it  cannot  be  constituted.  Its 
leal  seat  is  in  the  disposidoik   Virtu^  moral  excellence,  the  beaulT 

ipi  hniMni  sii  eCihrgiadrii  Iht  «M|i4pd<>»ly  djgiity  of  ao  l^it^ 
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ligent  being.  To  devote  all  the  faculties  and  labours  to  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  in  the  pursoitof  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe, 
18  the  true  worth,  honour,  and  glory,  oi  every  Intelligent  creature ; 
and,  compared  with  it,  all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capable, 
are  nothing^  less  than  nothing j  and  vanity » 

7thly.  ne  cannot  Imt  see  in  these  considerations ^  the  obligation^ 
which  we  are  under  to  devote  all  our  faculties  and  labours  to  thepro^ 
motion  of  this  end.    This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

8thly.  We  also  see,  here,  in  a  clear  tight,  the  niceuiiy  itfEsgemt- 
fiUionm 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore,  as 
it  IS,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  necessary 
is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his  moral 
character. 

9thly.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Olory  ofCrodn 

All  things  display  the  glory  of  God ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.  In  tne  schenie  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendo<ir,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed  ito 
JjBHovAH.  In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their  de- 
signs, and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character  is 
especially  manifested.  The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  displayed 
in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  unquestionably  the  no- 
Uest  and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.  It  is  the  most  finishedt 
and  the  most  ample,  manifestation,  of  all  that  is  greet,  exalted, 
lovely,  and  divine.  Out  of  it,  springs  created  Intelligence,  virtue, 
and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refined,  and  brightened,  for  ever.  Hea- 
ven and  Its  immortal  glory  are  its  fruits ;  Angels,  and  the  Spirits  cf 
jvst  men  made  perfect,  are  its  offspring.  Tne  Sun  of  Aighteous- 
ness  here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight,  without  a  cloud,  and  shines 
with  the  clear  efiiilgence  of  eternal  day.  In  the  future  world,  that 
Bun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  that  Glory  withdraw  itself f^ 
but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shau 
enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken,  the  universe  of  virtuous  Blinds  with 
one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring ;  while  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, fiagrant,  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  his  transcendent  perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  aad 
flourish,  beneath  die  life-giving  influence,  for  ever  and  ever.  Ajnen. 
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ttantit  tt.  16— n.... jfmK  (Ae  L^rd  CM  took  HU  wum,  tmd  pni  kim  Mf»  iko  gmim 
of  Edon^  to  drem  ii,  tmd  to  keep  ii.  Jhtd  the  Lord  Ood  eommmmd^  iko  wumt  tm* 
tftf,  Oftverv  tree  of  the  garden  thou  majftit  frtely  emi;  Bui  of  iko  iwte  ^m 
kmmUdgt  of  good  and  ovU  tkou  tkaU  noi  ted  of  U:  fir  m  iko  ^  tkM  Ikem 
otded  tkereof  thou  thuU  tureljf  die,. 

In  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  ike  work  of 
Creation;  including  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  their  inhabiiamU  cm 
their  furniture*  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system,  ta  tie 
Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Provideiioe 
towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things : 

L  That  the  Providence  of  Ood  towards  tnan  began  immeOatebi 
after  it  was  created. 

In  dk(  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  eflfect- 
ually  mrae  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of  sock 
beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.     By  this  ob: 
•ervation,  I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  that  no  being  has  been,  in  the 
strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  whick 
fhe  Scriptures  exhibit  this  woi^  as  having  been  accomplished. 
Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  been  die  &ct,  ti 
not  material  to  the  present  design.    I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  ian- 
guaffe,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^  and  all  the  host 
of  them.    The  beings,  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  ei- 
ist  in  this  worid,  wnether  in  the  rational,  animal,  or  vegetable^ 
kingdoms;  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  in- 
animate kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  second- 
ary  causes.     As  man  was  the  last  creature,  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation  was  finished.    Pros 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controlling  agency  of  God,  cott- 
monly  called  Provklence,  conmienced ;  and  has  ever  since  beet 
tmceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordinary  and  fniracybm* 
JUracidous  Providence,  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God  m  thejp^ 
iuction  of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  wkkk 
Would  be  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  any  other  manmr* 
The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency,  directing  the  severd 
features,  which  he  has  made,  to  the  several  purposes,  for  which  tkj 
«  '  mere  made ;  and  conducted  amgjjtgg  to  certain  rules,  which  he  JUf 

been  pleased  to  establish^  ij^j^jpfcye  commonltf,  although  tnyrt- 
£      f^  eitoitfA,  catted  I^mSfSB^ki  the  Scnptures,  with  mock 
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more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  termed  Ordhuntees  rf 
Heaven.  In  the  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinances, 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  are  gloriously  manifested 
in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful  and 
sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostacy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  were,  beyond 
a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time*  Man  was  dien  immortal,  holy,  and  happy ;  and  was 
destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pursue  employ- 
ments, suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state.  The 
world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were  peaceful,  friend- 
ly, and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  enjoyment.  The 
sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  death, 
were  unopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single  end,  was  directed  the 
whole  energy  of  nature  ;  and  that  end  was  the  immediate  good  of 
man. 

After  the  apostacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  many 
respects  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live  un- 
der many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wraUi  ajrainst  sin  ;  and  who 
in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  all  future  connexion 
with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  tne  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
still  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  anger 
of  God  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life,  with- 
in a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to  seventy. 
Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom 
of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withen^l  away.  Food, 
together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
longing life ;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  storms 
jConvuised  the  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  shook 
the  land ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired  the  whole  face  of  the 
system. 

II.  Wt  learn  also^  that  man^  immediately  after  his  creation^  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  active  employment. 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man^  and  pui  him 
in  th^  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it^  and  to  keep  it.  Activity  of  body, 
and  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  glorifying 
God ;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  Intelli- 
gent beings  were  created.  il'*nce  man,  like  the  Angels,  was  des- 
tmed  to  be  active  ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  ousiness,  im- 
mediately after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

III.  'tnat  he  was^  at  the  same  ttme,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  sueh  a  condition,  as  to  show 
whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maker.  The  rectitude 
ftod  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 

Man,  as  1  flatter  myself  has  oeen  heretofore  proved,  was  created 
a  moral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  ana  will,  and  therefore 
free,  and  capable  of  obeying.    Of  coiirse,  inability  to  ohv^  coraSii 
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not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  sherfH  be  exempM 
frdkn  obedience.  ^- 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  incfispntabb 
riffht  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  hi^^orso  perfect,  as  that 
which  the  Creator  has  in  tne  thing  created ;  and  no  rieht  so  coin- 
plete,  as  that  which  ariaaa  out  of  this  jprojierty,  Gtxl^  therrfore, 
naving  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him  and  de 
most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  his  own  righteooi 
pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  ezceUenoe, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  desira- 
ble employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's  high- 
est interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no  o£er 
manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course,  it  m^ 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded,  that  God 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  perfect  recti- 
.  tude,  if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  rational  crea* 
l^es :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the  good,  of  wUdi 
ifaervere  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

lV(i9%a(  the  ntuatumj  in  which  man  was  plactd^  Jtamului  Urn 
witk'minent  hiducementSy  and  Advantages^  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  bom 
the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Man  was  created  holy^  without  any  mixture  of  #m/ifl  o^M- 
turns. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged^ 
and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  former 
discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  prejudice^ 
and  without  any  necessary,  error,  except  such  as  proceeded  bom 
mere  i^orance.  He  did  not  know  all  things ;  but  those,  which  k 
knew,  ne  knew  trulv,  or  as  they  reallv  existed.  His  will  abo  vu 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding.        * 

3dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation^  in  which  eternal  things  wan 

most  javourable  to  his  obedience. 

i^      His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.    Plenty,  caif^ 

1^^  and  peace,  fiBgrance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  spontaoeondf 

^     around  him ;  and  fliccompaniedhim  whitnersoever  he  went.  He  wm 

the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that  world  waa  an  Eden;  t 

paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

Hb  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightfoL  h 

the  happy  and  unlaborious  a^culture,  to  which  he  was  suoom- 

•ed,  he  round  business  congemal  to  his  nature,  powers,  and  wishes 

.  Every  thing  floiiijibed  under  his  hand ;  and  furnished  him  the  p^ 

Vculiar  pleasure  of  aering  his  effcnrts  contribute  to  his  own  eimf- 

'«  Wnt,  and  to  llw>|MHji  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  by  whkh  v 

^     was  8um)unde4&^ip|ut,  that  be  was  useful ;  tliat  he  waa  empkrf* 
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ed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he  therefore  pleased, 
and  obeyed  Him  ;  while  he  also  daily  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  happiness.  This  consciousness,  united  with  an 
employment  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necessary  to 
all  extensive  and  permanent  £;ood. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good ; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  tiie  obli^tions,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor. 
Thus  every  tiling  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist  in 
his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness,  which 
it  insured. 

3dly.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  ways^ 
which  are  recorded^  and  in  many  morty  which  are  necessarily  imr 
plied. 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture,  suited  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed*  Idleness,  even  in  Para« 
dise,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal  to  his  innocence 
and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment should  be  revealed  to  him;  the  manner,  in  which  it 
might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the  means,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  desirable  purpose. 
Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all  probability  have  pass- 
ed away,  before  he  would  have  discovered  how  to  employ  himself 
with  cither  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately;  and 
conversed  with  him  freely  j  often^  and  familiarly;  directing  him  by 
an  audible  voice^  and  in  a  manner  wholly  intelligible^  to  whatever  hzs 
duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  denve  the  whole  benefit,  flow- 
ing from  such  communications,  God  endowed  him  immediately  with 
ike  power  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  language^  to  an  extensive 
degree.  This  is  clearly  evinced  bv  die  met,  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  converse  of  God,  with  him,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  carried  on  by  an  audible  voice,  and  significant  terms ;  of  the  same 
nature  with  those,  which  are  in  use  among  men.  It  is  proved,  also^ 
by  the  fact,  that  our  first  parents  were  created  social  beings, 
and  made  to  be  helps  meet  for  each  other.  Without  speech,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  social  state  to  exist ;  nor  imagine  the  mutual  as- 
sistance, aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  first  pa'u*,  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible manner  accomplished.  Without  speech,  millions  crowded 
together,  would,  for  this  very  reason,  find  themselves  in  a  more 
perfect  solitude.  Without  speech,  mutually  understood,  mankind 
even  now  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  each  other;  and  are  not  only 
unable,  and  uninclined  to  render  to  each  other  any  material  assist* 
ance,  but  are  even  ready  mutually  to  suspecti  hate,  and  separate. 
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I. 

CdofidififM  ii  Atrer  reposed;  firiendthip  never  spiiifi  up)  wkeit 
IffitgwMMi  ii  tkci  undca^tood,  and  where  cominuiiiaitioiu  «•  Mt 
^ell^ly,  ud  defiidMy  made. 

It  ii  ftdmr  pMved,  by  the  record  of  the  &ct  itself.  jMtfM^  in- 
mediately  after  his  creatioo,  gave  name$  to  every  beoti  ^fthiJkH 
mi  io  eufjf  fm»l  ofth€9ljfr$  names  suited  to  their  tespectivt  aa- 
mMi)  aad  conreyed  downy  as  their  appropriate  names,  to  Us  poi- 
t«ity«  He  also  named  Eve,  when  she  was  .first  hrooght  to  him; 
^Uid  ansigned  hi^  reason  for  die  name,  which  he  had  clMaen.  Both 
M  and  die,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely ;  as  appean  abaa* 
dandy  frdm  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  Us  brevity* 
Hiat  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstiact  propon* 
tion,  abundandy  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  feet  can  navi 
been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be  fonned ; 
and  without  kmguaee,  society  could  not  commence. 

God  also  revealeato  matij  in  direct  and  definite  terrm^  ku  wMf 
ifaly  ;  md  dii^oied  to  him  the  fow,  by  which  hit  lifo  mot  to  be 
gtfvirmd*    With  the  same  clearness,  was  be  taught  the  lewanh 
med  Id  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience, 
tflii  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  the  text; 
afe  presented  with  one  of  the  principal  rules,  given  td 
t^       -  am  i^nirents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conouct.     Man,  there* 
*9^        fyr^filmMi  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  b^  the 
*       erit^  iiid  doubtful  decision  of  slow  discoveiy,  and  diafeeint  infev- 
enee ;  but  leceived  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  aad 
certam  tnaniler,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by  pa- 
raital  instruction. 

4thly.  T%e  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonaU^  amd  btsu* 
'$d€nUy  seUettd. 

In  the  garden  of  Eden^  the  Lord  Ood  made  t6  grom  tvtr^  Irti, 

'  Ihfltf  if  pleasant  to  the  sighi^  and  good  for  food.    Man  lived  m  the 

midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.    The  palate  and  the  eye  weft 

i^lke  gratined ;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  nave  nothfaig  left  to  ask. 

One  miit  only  was  forbidden ;  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  ef 

trying  his  fidelit;^.    Had  man  been  placed  in  hard  and  difficult  cd^ 

etunstances,  encircled  by  few  enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  tempt* 

flildns,  and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  doubt  conccmiig 

.'  ^  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispensably  bound  to  obey. 

•^  But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.    God  bad  gi^tf 

Id  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  Ood.    Nothing  was  denied^  wIucb  tM 

either  oeeessary  or  useful*    A  trifling  gratification  of  either  tart% 

or  coriMity^  was  the  utmost,  which  he  could  expect  Snm  cHaeteA* 

ence.    The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  Al 

bvoor  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bleaa  kiM^ 

was  the  certain  rewaid  ef  obedience.    No  situation  can  be  Jeviwd 

bv  our  minds,  in  wUeb  man  could  have  been  placed  more  fiivoM* 

'       ny  for  persevering  in  his  duty.    AD  motives,  which  ire  siMiil 

^  tttoUtriyWifliMioAitirgedluttto^^ 
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^cription,  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  motives  to  obedience, 
were  many ;  and  in  their  moment  infinite :  those  to  disobedience^ 
were  few,  poor,  and  trifling. 

The  law,  under  which  mtr  fir$t  parents  were  placed,  is  styled  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  first,  or  old,  Covenant ;  and  is  commonly  called 
by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works  ;  in  distinction  from  the  new  or 
second  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Hcdiatw^  and  which  is 
called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  other 
than  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience,  pro- 
mising a  reward  to  the  former,  and  tnreatening  punishment  to  the 
latter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather  than 
that  of  a  law,  (although  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  a 
law)  because  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to  man  in 
the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condescending,  and  highly 
expressive  of  the  divine  benignity. 

No  being,  already  sinful,  can  he  possibly  holden  guiltless  under 
such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  his  con- 
duct, he  justified.  His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible,  that  it 
should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To  ofil*r  the  conditions 
of  such  a  covenant  to  beincs  of  this  character,  would  be  merefyto 
tantalize  them ;  since  by  £e  very  terms  of  it  they  would  be  ori- 
ginally fixed  in  a  state  of  condenmation.  Accordinglyiipken  God 
proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of  probadm,  he  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins,  alreadjf 
past ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead,  as  the* 
ground  of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  propriety, 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  being  spotless, 
is  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  ground  oftheir  own 
obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  durine  tne  time  of  trial,  be 
perfect ;  their  justification  and  reward  must  tollow,  of  course,  fitu 
the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement  could  be  neces^ 
sary  for  them.  Thus  the  holy  Angels  obeyed,  and  were  justified* 
Thus  Adam  would  have  been  justified,  had  he  continued  obedient. 
Thus,  also,  the  evil  Aneels  fell,  and  were  condemned. 

V.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  prescribed  by 
this  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  point ;  and  was  thus  rendered 
easy,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  secure,  in  a  manner,  strongly  express^ 
ive  of  the  goodness  of  God* 

If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  he  was  approved. 

t  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
things.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  creature ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  indispen- 
sable duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  accept- 
ance, justification,  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  of  his  abstam- 
ing  mm  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  mode  of  dealinfl;  with  Adam 
rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  easy.  It  brou^nt  the  duty, 
which  he  was  espcciaUjr  required  to  perform,  up  to  his  view^  in  the 
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moat  ifistinct  manner  posable ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelli^Ue  to 
be  mistaken.  No  room  «p  left  for  doubt,  or  debate.  The  object 
in  Question  was  a  sensibiRbbject,  perfectly  defined,  and  perfecdy 
unaerslood.  No  metaphysical  or  philoJbpnical  discussion  was  de> 
mandeii,  or  admitted.  No  micertamty  existed,  as  to  the  degree,  in 
which  his  obedience  was  r^fcired.  He  was  left  at  no  km  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  mamw^or  the  nature,  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew  the  whole  extent  of 
what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  fcnrbidden;  and  therefore 
couM  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  cnr  disobeyed.  This 
knowledge,  always  of  hi^  importance,  was  especial]^  important 
to  Am,  so  latel|h  i»t)ught  into  existence,  so  unversed  in  argumen- 
tation, acquainted  only  with  plain  fects,  and  under  the  guidnlnce  of 
nothinj;,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  sinele  point,  he  was 
taueht,  and  enabled,  to  sununon  all  his  watchftiuiessy  resohition, 
ana  strength,  to  mis  point  only ;  to  keep  it  supremely  in  view ; 
and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which  wif^ 
lea^liim  to  transgress,  here*  In  making  this  the  medium  of  trial, 
ChHaTOursd  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers;  so  that  he 
wu  l|AAAdl  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible  temptations  to 
this  siii|H|Ml*  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try  the  obeoience  c^a 
child,  suMraake  his  ri^ht  to  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on 
fine  perfcHtnance  of  his  filial  duty :  such  a  mode  of  trying  him 
would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  We  learn  from  the  text,  that  the  retoards,  promised  to  kim^ 
were  infiniiely  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motive  to 
^edience. 

That  Adam,  if  ftuthfiilly  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor- 
lal  life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  law.  If  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou  eattst 
noi,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever;  is  the  necessary  counter- 
part; without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed  would 
mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For,  in  this 
case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same ;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to 
obedience.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essentially  af- 
fected by  his  apostacy  is  not  often  denied ;  and,  I  think,  cannot  be, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  Uiis  point  for  grant- 
ed. If  it  be  admitted ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  they  would 
have  been  ecjually  interested  in  the  benefits,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  ol)edience ;  and  would,  like  him,  have  lived  for  ever. 
After  the  Apostacy.  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  moral  likeness  ;  sin- 
ful and  miserable,  like  himself.  Had  he  obeyed,  the  children,  be- 
l^tten  by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  bom 
m  his  likeness  also,  and  been  destined,  lilie  himself,  to  unceasiiig 
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holiness  and  immortal  life.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives^ 
here  presented  to  obedience,  were  in  theinselves  of  infinite  magm- 
tude.  They  were  also  motives,  coming;  directl]^  to  his  heart;  af- 
fecting  him,  as  &r  as  might  be,  with  their  whole  importance ;  daily 
forced  upon  his  view ;  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could 
be  expected,  to  prevail. 

VIi.  We  learn,  that  motives  equally  pomerful,  lent  their  wlwU 
force  to  deter  him  from  disobeying. 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life ;  the  punishment  threat- 
ened was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  These  two  appear  to  be 
the  only  rewara  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and  threat- 
ened, in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedience  and 
disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  As  this  subject 
will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the 
present.  What  motives  could  possibly  have  greater  influence  on 
a  thinking  mind,  than  these  ?  With  what  force,  especially,  must 
they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that  of  Adam;  unbiassed  by 
any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience  entirely,  accustomed  only  to 
happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  life,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally 
this  glorious  state !  What  a  contrast  between  these  tmobjects : 
how  affecting,  how  amazing .  ^^f 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summarv  considerations  it  appears, 

1st.  TTiat  God  acted,  in  establishing  the  probation  of  our  first  pa* 
rents,  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  bountifully* 

In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we  are  prone  to 
consider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  oi  their  trial ;  which  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dreadful.  In  this 
consideration,  also,  we  are  partial;  as  being  deeply  interested 
judges ;  since  we  are  involvea  in  the  calamities,  flowing  firom  their 
transgression.  But  neither  of  these  things  ought  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject.  We  ougnt  to 
inquire  onlv  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  If  these  were  rea- 
sonable and  iust ;  then  Goa  was  reasonable  and  just  in  prescribing 
them ;  and  tnat  they  were  so,  even  we  cannot  deny* 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  Uod  to  tiy  all  his 
Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted ;  and 
that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in  all 
its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearlv  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker;  andf  was  composed  of  abundance,  peace, 
ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  delightful 
hope  of  supenor  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continually  enlarg- 
ing faculties,  views,  and  desires.    It  was  necessary^  thalt.  \SD«ii 
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l^boold  lie  MspfefBd;  mid  tbeir  employiiieDt  wa$  such,  %«  ever 
ibBe,  DotwiChifiiqing  th^toil  tM  mfferiog,  by  which  it  has  been 
eccommniedl,  bes  bem  meet  concenial  to  bonan  luUim,  and  moiC 
jyBghfftil  totibe  hwnan  heart.  How  aacb  more  desirable  miui  it 
have  beea  in  a  slate,  to  which  toil  and  suffinring  were  i^banlDHi^ 
strangers.  Idleness  wouhtKender  even  nirtuoiis  beino  nselesh 
"•  and  so  iv  as  I  see,  porAlets*  Virtuous  action  is  aS  the  nu 
worth  of  Intelligent  bein^.  Without  il^.there  can  exist  no  self«ai^ 
,  pnbation,  no  peace  of  nund,  no  inhcfAH  dignity,  no  ooosdoosness 
of  exceHence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  employed,  therefore^ 
was  indispenaaUe  both  to  the  character,  and  to  the  haniness,  ql 
oar  first  parents.  ^ 

Their  advantages  ftr  pbevins,  and  their  inducements  to  obedi- 
eace,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  auch  bejiig^ 
as  they  were,  and  peculiariy  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
k  is  mScuk  to  iBMLgtne  how  creatures,  so  latefy  introduced  into 
existence,  eouM  have  been,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  moce  s(t 
TaolagBoas  situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  tbeir  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  inde* 
pdWent^r  of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we  should  have 
never  qH||^Ded  the  equity  ot  the  trial.  We  cannot,  con^stently 
with  rJtKff  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  estimate  of  this  sok 
ject  ougRTcIearly  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces themselves ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  issue.  In  this 
CMe,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  die 
justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever  we  now  judge 
Otherwise,  our  iudgment  does  not  proceed  from  reason  and  evi- 
dence; but  is  tne  mere  oflbpring  of  prejudice  and  feeling* 

idly.  7%Me  amiideraHom  teach  tiSf  also^  the  extreme  error  and 
fnwtmnsii  of  those  men,  whof  in  the  lawuage  of  sneer  and  con- 

a  4$  dulare^  thai  Ood  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemnid  num- 
ifsfr  the  nure  eating  of  an  appk* 

I  bare  here  adopted  the  lan^age,  which  has  been  often  used 
Opaeeniing  tUs  suoiect,  not  byln&lels  only,  but  by  multitudes  of 
such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality  and  pas- 
lion  $  ^a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very  censurable 
deeree. 

^olhiu,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have  ben 
concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers,  of 
iport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure,  and 
awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  mm  the  most  profound  reverence} 
lund,  wheoi^er  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the  most 
leverenlial  terms.  ^^JEsjpecially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all  levity 
of  mind  from  a  caie  or  such  deep  importance,  and  amazing  coo- 
eerOf  as  the  Apostacy  of  man :  an  event,  which  not  only  exposed 

4ie  iiQBMdipie  aub^eas  of  it  |o  the  divioe  wradii  imd  the  fioai  sen- 
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tence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multitude  of  mi* 
series,  as  well  as  an  endless  coune  of  depravity,  on  their  sinning  . 
pro^ny.  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  auger  ot 
God,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject,  too  solenm  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mind,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtless 
toneue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Condemnation,  the 
guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  endless  corruption  and 
sufierings  of  the  life  to  come  $  whatever  else  may  be  in  unison  with 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant ;  and  jar,  and 
grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with  a  harshness,  equally 
unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  distressing  to  every 
rational  feeling.  He,  who  can  adopt  sentiments  of  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter  them ;  in  a  case,  where 
his  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much  fitter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  than 
to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfounded, 
totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinuates,  and  intentionally  insinuates, 
that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our  first  parents 
by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which  he  placed  on 
the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful  passions,  wUh  which 
men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of«eir  own 
property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  "Bnd  in  a 
sense  nothing ;  these  men  conclude,  that  God  could  not  prize  it  so 
highly,  as  to  oe  angry  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  punishment, 
much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  on  the  transgressors.  Were 
the  principle  just,  on  which  they  profess  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit, 
as  every  other  man  will  admit,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  punished  them  at  all,  for  the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject :  the 
argument,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation.  The 
Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any  anch 
views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  story  actualljr 
told,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing,  which 
is  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  tnis  subject,  is  highly  solemn  ' 
and  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
their  Maker,  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against  his 
government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the  instru- 
ment, of  the  rebellion  ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same.  The 
same  authority  was  denied ;  the  same  obligation  broken ;  and,  of 
course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  far  incurred.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  in  transgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  which  renders  the 

Siilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  temptation.   That 
sposition,  which  disobeys  under  the  influence  of  a  small  tempta- 
tion, is  certainly  worse  than  that,  which,  resisting  such  a  tempta- 
tion, yields  only  to  inducements,  which  are  very  great.     This  rule 
of  judging  is  universal ;  and  in  other  cases,  is  acknowled^  Y(v^- 
VoL.  L  51 
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every  one  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech  you, 
the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  to  the  ac* 
count  of  every  sinner  pvesent.  Think  how  many  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  single  day ;  how  many  more  in  a  week ;  in  a  month ; 
in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those,  which  are 
committed  in  a  whole  life!  The  same  God,  who  condemned  Adam 
for  one  transgression,  regards  eveiy  sin,  of^which  vou  have  been 
guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.  How  awful  was  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  him !  What  then  can  remain  for  yoa 
in  your  present  condition,  but  a  f earful  looking  for  ofjudgmeni 
and  fiery  indignation? 


f  .     SERMON  XXTII.^ 

1^       ffetOVIDENCE. — tBE  TtlfFTATlOB;  IVD  WALL. 

wnmiiLhj^   JViwt  lU  tttywt  wm  flMre  jhM*  Om  «y  ftMtf  V^JM 
ikMmaiM9fe9$rpin$9fikegttni^f  Jtd  ike  tnwma  mU     '   " 


WemM  etU  ^  the  fiwU  •/  tkeireet  9/  tk€  gmrdem:  Bal  «f  dbf  >Ml  igT  *•  iM 

'tiMdb  if  t»  like  midti  ef  tie  garden,  Ged  keAk  ami.  Ye  ahaU  wei  emt  aT  «,  anllr 

eUttyeteuehii^leMtyedie.    Md  the  serpeni  amd  unie  the  wemum.  Ye  Aatt  mi 

^0arely  die :  Fer  OoidM  know,  thaU  in  the  dmj/ ye  eei  thereof,  them  M«r  qpevMdl 

*m  opened :  and  ye  JkaU  beau  Ooda,  tnomng  good  and  eoil,  Jjojtmimitkt  Piiii 

MTV)  that  the  tree  waia  good  for  food,  and  thai  U  wot  pleaaanlAike  jjplb  "mI  • 

tLtreetobedeaired  to  wutke  one  wiae,ahe  took  ofthefntii  thero^fUd^md;  mi 

fove  alao  unio  her  hutband  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat.  <• 

• 

"  IN  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  Jirttp&' 
r$$$B  in  the  state  of  trials  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place.tkem : 
and  the. conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under  which  iheg  wen 
plaqd.  «.These,  I  endeavoured  to  sboBt  v^re  just  and  reasonable ; 
anMpcKi,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 

In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz.  tkd 
they  transgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  pun^j  fotfeitei 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemnmTio  suffer  the 
penalty  cfthe  lam*  * 

In  tnis  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especiaUj 
claim  our  serious  attention : 

I.  Tlie  Character  of  the  Tempter : 

IL  T%e  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

III.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances,  of  Ok  Persons  Tempted: 
and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  Ser^ 
peni :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
toraUy  leads  us  to  imagine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  orina- 
ally  written,  has  been  Tost ;  ahered,  perhaps,  by  Moses,  accoituDg 
to  the  conmiands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  prophet,  ac« 
cordinff  to  the  same  command ;  because  the  passage  had  answered 
the  ena  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  hencefoith  a  necessary  ptit  of 
the  oanon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhap,  it  was  originally  differentlf 
.written ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to  some  mistake  of  a 
transcriber.  Of  tw  Serpent,  St.  John  declares,  that  h^^mif^Satemi 
the  head,  or  leaded  of  those  angels  who  kept  not  their  jbti  $itate, 
Imt  revolted  firom  God,  and  threw  oflf  their  sukyection  fo  his  go- 
iU 
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This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dienit^  and  gi^jry  in  hea- 
ven, appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to  have 
chosen  to  baz^  the  loift  of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  that,  in  which  be  was  placed ;  a  station,  not  improba- 
bly, the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring,  he, fell 
from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt,  and 
misery ;  and  completely  verified  tne  declantion  of  Christ,  that  ^ 
such  as  have  been  Jirst  vrill^  in  various  iidllbices,  be  last  in  the  * 
great  kingdom  of  God. 

AAer  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him  il» 
heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his  pur- 
poses have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abomina- 
ole;  and  the  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplisk 
them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  tfab 
purposes,     m^ 

That,  upoii  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other  *,  unless 
we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  solicited 
his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer* 

The  motives,  by  which  he  ivas  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Envy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  j0f  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own ;  because  they  were  immortal  and  holy, 
and  consequently  happy  also;  because  they  stood  higher  in  the 
approbation  of  Goid,  and  the  estimation  of  An^ek ;  and  because 
they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  endless  en- 
joyment. 

His  Resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemt  of  bis  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  face,  and  gfery,  of  his  new  creation ;  to  dishonour 
bis  name ;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearefit,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Prtde,  also,  was,  doubdess,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
[|ect  of  being  able  to  disappoint  bis  Maker;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  secure 
him  firom  being  thwarted,  and  vanqubhed,  by  this  sagacity  of  his 
enemy. 

Nor  was  his  MaUvalenee  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise. He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
enemy  of  Crod,  and  of  his  creation*  Good  he  regarded,  wherever 
he  saw  it^  wkb  an  eyi!  and  malignant  eye,  and  an  aching  heart. 
That  ethers  were  happy,  was,  ta  his  debased  feelings,  a  certain 
source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembled  happmess, 
iahkMid^itait  BOW  these,  wkkl^  iRthetiue  fieod^hke  mannes^ 
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exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  oar  lepening  their  en- 
joyments, and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  defcmnity  and 
wretchedness  with  himself.  These  enralioDS  could  not  but  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  happy 
*■   beings;  such  as  were,  ana  were  to  be,  our  &st  parents  and  tbeur 

^^  For  the  gratificatidp  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
^"'  prepared  to  employ  my  means.  Accordindjr,  he  chose  rather  to 
jnhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  nimself  to  the  brutes, 
•  than  to  fiji  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of- this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted,  Eve ;  doubtless  expecting,  what  actually 
tookjplace,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would,  in  tUs  way, 
Ijp  enectually  concealed. 

II.  T7u  mannei^of  the  Temptation  was  remarkably  di$iiu;mlud 
ijf  art  and  subtlety.  .  %       S 

He  accosted  the  general  Mother  of  Mankind,  when  vie  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  each  other ; 
and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  with  success, 
the  insidiousness,  which  was  sufiBcient  to  prevail  over  one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved  in 
it,  raparently,  not  impiety,  but  surprise^  and  which  was  calculated, 
in  thniighest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosity,  without 
raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion.  Fea,  hath  God 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  f  ^.'iCan  this  be 
possible  ?  What  end  can  it  answer  ?  For  what  ^fMnpose  were 
these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  f  Whence 
then  the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  sucn  a  prohibition 
should  exist  ?" 

Had  he  directlv  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind- of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct;  and  fled  from 
the  temptation,  with  horror.  But  now,  he^said  just  enough  to 
awaken  tier  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  eod, 
to  imbil^  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
tftenweivfes  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 
«  JQve,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied, 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  But  of  thefrA 
of  the  tree  J  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  Ood  hath  said,  Yi 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point,  which 

ibib  tenipter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity,  without  di- 

;  rectly  oenving  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seduce  the  heart  of  his 

victim.     He  replied  accoraingly.  Ye  shall  not  surely  dU.    Ar 

Ood  doth  know,  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyee  shall 

^M  asonedf  and  ye  shall  be  as  Oods,  knowing  good  and  evU. 

Mi^  nothing  could,  in  such  ciicanutances,  be  mors  artfidly  conduct- 
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ed.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Eve^  that  she 
should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had  known  no  ex- 
ample. But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  fragrance,  and 
beauty,  she  had  a  disdnct  comprehension.  She  also,  in  all  probar  . 
bility,  knew,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of  those  gods  ^  Elohimf' 
that  is.  Angels^  to  whose  nature,  knowledee^  and  dignity,  she  was 
to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  only  object  which  was  likely  to  he  to  her  an 
object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband  were  surrounded  with 
good;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  fear.  Their 
only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  coveting  more,  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  much ;  and  of  wishing,  because  they 
were  noifcgo  wise  and  happy,  to  become  wiser  ana  happier.  The 
Temptc^by  his  own  experience,  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to 
introduce  the  temptation.  Eve  knew,  that  Angels  were  superior 
to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not, 
but  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  Angels.  These 
views  would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ;  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of 
disobedience.  < 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Tempter's 
assertions,  probably  astoni.^hed  and  confounded  her.  There  is 
soinf'thing  in  tbe  confidence,  with  which,  at  limes,  assertions  are 
made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  conmianded  belief  in  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperiencrd ;  <iurh  as  she  was  at  tliis  lime.  To  her 
he  appearerl  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of  which  she 
had  never  before  formed  a  conception ;  and  the  boldness  and  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  ihcm  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
avail  himsdf  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which  is  so  univer- 
sal, so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative,  in  the  minds  of 
all  her  descendants ;  viz.  Jealousy.  God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof^  yaur  eyrs  shall  he  opened^  and  ye  shall  he  a» 
Gods.  In  this  sf)eecli,  he  urtfully,  but  evidently,  insinuated,  that 
the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden,  was,  that  God  knew 
this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy;  that  the  prohibition  was,  there- 
fore, insincerely  and  unkindly  inaiJe;  and  iiiat  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  selfio'i,  and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conauct  of  God;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that  conduct 
suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
A  little  contemplauon  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  ^l\^  V^sW^^g^^^ 
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course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  temptations  have  always 
led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open  rebel- 
lion. To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  wmld  at  once  gratify  hv 
taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was  promtied 

Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thougnt  proper 
0  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  importaBt  tran8ai& 
tions,  which  this  wcnU  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not  im- 
probabiv  a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place,  is 
recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occasion,  caih 
not  be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction,  the 
first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  something 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  Poet  iuis 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which,  or 
something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happeB|^  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alle^jlf  that  he 
himself  had  eaten  of  the  fiiiit,  and  nad  not  died ;  but,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influence,  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  speech,  with  whicn  he  appeared  to 
DC  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  told, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consunmiate  art,  iii- 
tidiousness,  and  fhiud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the  part  of 
the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  inspire,  jea- 
lousy and  irreverence  towards  God ;  uneasy  and  i^gpining  thoughts 
of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  hiitt;  ardent  ambi- 
tion to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory ,-  and 
longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  ena;  together 
witn  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the 
transgression. 

HI.  7%e  character  of  the  persons  tempted^  was  probably  singular. 

They  were  newly  created ;  were  innocent ;  were  holy ;  and, 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth; 
were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding ;  and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of  every 
truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  m  useful  knowledge.  The  progress, 
which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under  sucn  ad- 
vantages, compared  with  what,  at  first  thought^ay  seem  probable. 

Still  they  were  imperfect  beings ;  without  experience ;  and  dcs* 
titute  of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  naturally  be 
inshed  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against 
Aem ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  dear  comprehension  of  their 
own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readi- 
ly to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adversary.  The  first  deceftf 
^'  'ch  they  ever  knew,  was  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  d»c 
falsehood,  of  which  they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their 
destnMioQ.    Of  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  they  probabff 
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knew  nothing ;  and  of  the  character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would 
not  naturally  form  even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only 
truth,  they  would  not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  and,  habituated  only  to 
faithfulness  and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their 
approach  to  them,  assured  of  a  necessary,  and  sufficient,  disguise. 
That  artless,  child-like  simplicity,  which  so  delights  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictures  of  the  historian  ana  the  poet ;  which 
adorned  the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evan- 
eelical  excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  character. 
In  the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  cer- 
tainly had  made  little  progress ;  and  caution  must  have  been  known 
to  them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction. 

Thus  dpy  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted  for 
imposition  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidiousness  and 
cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 
of  the  same  character;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not  possess  the 
power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplicity.  Firm 
obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  their  God,  a 
prompt  undelibcrating  refusal,  and  an  original,  steadfast  deter- 
mination not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them  from  yielding; 
but,  when  thev  began  to  hear,  and  to  investigate,  they  beean  to  be 
exposed  ;  and  their  danger  increased  with  every  step  of  Uieir  pro- 
gress in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
plicating the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have 
put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses, 
and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the  same  eflfect. 
But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned  to  their  assist- 
ance. Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak,  frail,  and  exposed  to 
every  danger. 

I V .  The  consequences  of  the  temptation  loere,  as  you  well  know, 
eminently  unhappy. 

Eve,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  present 
humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ventured  on 
the  forbidden  ground ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  her  Creator ; 
defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  title  to  immortal  life.  In 
the  same  manner  Adam,  also,  partook  of  the  transgression,  and  of 
all  its  miserable  eflTects  ;  lost  his  innocence ;  and  resigned  his  do- 
minion, glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  consequences  of  this 
event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  fiiture  discourse.  The 
remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some  considerations  otitwo 
great  ^estions^  often  and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject, 
and  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 
'    Vol.  I.  52 
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»  The  first  of  tite  questions,  to  lAich  I  haVe  tefeiTed,.tB  this| 

^      Since  our  first  Parents  were  entirefy  holjf^  k€m  emdd  thtg  iecmm 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  pnnper  fonn,  is  no  olher  tfauii 
Bhmcttn  a  holy  being  become  sinfmT  oty  'f,  * 
Horn  can  a  holy  bektg  transgress  the  hus  0^  God  f  . 

"*  This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satisfiaictory  phiMmliicti 
answer  can  be  giyen,  has  been  unnecessariljl  embarrasted  uy  the 
^  modes,  in  iriiichanswers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  Thelangui^ 
^  often  adcqpted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and,  being 
supposed  to  hire  meaning,  when  it  liad  none,  and  to  convey  ideas, 
wmqk  it  did  not  contain,  fos  served  only  to  bewilder,  where  il  was 
btnded  to  instmct 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  o|dds  sub- 
ject has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  nflvstyled 
a  principle  rf  action,  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly  amibutedt 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam,  must  have  been  bdv, 
and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  inquired,  Horn  eamd 
a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sinful  action  ? 

It  wul  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry,  the 

word/Mifi€y/c,  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable  cause; 

*  ^productive  cnly  ci  effects,  of  thip  same  moral  nature ;  and  is  sup- 

,    .      Ep^  ^  exist,  anflpto  operate,  during  the  interval  of  transmssioo* 

,         On  this  fiMindation,  the  mquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the  founcMition  be 

solid  an^  just,  the  inquiry  cannotoe  answered ;  b|cause,  in  the 

actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents,  theJnias  no  other 

principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important  fal- 

''    lacy;  not  improbably  oijginated,  and  certainly  established,  by 

the  use  of  the  word  Principle.    1  do  not  deny  ;  on  the  contrary,! 

readily  admit;  that  there  is  a  cause,  of  moral  action  in  huelligeni 

i^ng^i  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle^  Affections,  ifa- 

hits,  MUure,  Tendenoi,  Propensity,  and  several  others.      In  this 

case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob» 

served,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  un- 

luown  ;^except  that  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  effects.     There 

^         iii  as  every  man,  who  does  not  erobiace  the  doctrine  of  casual,  or 

contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason,  why  one  being  is  kek 

SKid  anoth^  sinfid  ;  or  why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  one  time  em 

jr&l^af  (snother;  as  truly,  as  that  there  is  a  reason,  tohy  he  esisit* 

There  is  abo  a  reason,  whf  c  being  is,  ai  some  times,  more  strong 

'M^  "^'  incKnedtoa  regular  practice  of  sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.  Oof 

^  *    jodement  concerning  m^al  beings,  !s  customarily  formed  in  ao* 

*  *  9  ^  ooiaance  with  these  truths.    We  speak  jgf  human  nature  as  sit^} 

l^i  ^iMiending  not  the  actual  commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  character^ 

-  '-^^  ^inmi,  under  the  n^lumce  of  which,  he  has  committed  Sin 

and  is  prepared^  mnd  is  prone,  to  commit  othersm^  IVidi 

'  g  in  our  minds,  we  use  die  phrases,  nnfulpropm 
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n<y,  corrupt  keari,  depraved  mind  ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or 
viriuous  disposUion, moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  character^ziA  many 
others  of  tlie  like  import*  When  we  usa  t)\ese  kinds  of  phraseolo- 
gy, we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable, 
and  unintelligible,  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usuaUy, 
or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sin- 
ful ones.  iVe  do  not  intend  to  assert,  th.it  any  one,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has  beeOi 
or  will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  im- 
mediately to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to 
indicate  a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo* 
litions  may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expectedto  arise, and  siuHd  ones, 
in  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the 
existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that 
of  a  sinibl  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vi^e 
versa.  This  state  is  the  cause^  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause, 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than  holy. 
This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said,  Tlie  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things j  and  desperately  wicked.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects.  From  these, 
however,  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable, 
as  to  inchne  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as 
to  prevent  it  absolutely  from  sinning,  nor  so  sti'ongly  to  sin,  as  to 

Ercvent  it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  Reve- 
ition  and  fects,  the  only  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate. 
Beings,  who  have  sinned,  have  afterwairds  become  holy ;  and  be- 
ings, who  have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned ;  and  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  sufficiently,  than 
barely  to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temp^ 
tation,  actually  presented  to  the  mind^  is  disproportioned  in  its  power 
io  the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance, 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  ¥ray  for  introducing 
the  only  intcUidble,  and  in  any  aegree  satisfactory,  method  of  ex- 
amining this  subject;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man^  and  the  facts; 
and  not  the  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus :  God  created  a  moral  bein^, 
capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holiness.    On- 

g'nally,  this  being  was  holy ;  that  is,  disposed  to  obey  the  will  of 
OD ;  possessing  a  state  01  mind  propense  to  virtuous,  and  oppo- 
sed to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be  operated 
on  bv  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed  in  a  world, 
filled  with  motives ;  of  which  some  induced  to  obedience,  and 
others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of  happiness  and 
misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course ;  and  of  both  kinds ;  for 
these  means,  themselvesi  are  the  motives  $  or  perhaps  more  ^to-  ^ 
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periy  the  happiiiess  and  misery  are  the  motiyes.  Now  it  u  pUa, 
that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds,  eixept  a  world  of 
perfect  misery,  must  be  such)  motives  of  both  kinds  must,  at  tineit 
be  {»resent  to  the  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  conddcred  by  themselves, 
become  to  such  a  bein^  stronger  inducements  to  action,  than  sone 
of  the  motives  to  hohness.  In  other  words,  hijgher  eft^ymest 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sm,  than  in  some 
courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  contemplating 
one  ot  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  aind  of  feeUng  with  diflereot 
strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives  to  sin  may  chiefly,  or 
alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted.  For,  it  is  apprehended,  no 
finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  realize,  with  absolute  certainty, 
fhe  foil  presence  of  the  motives  to  holiness  at  all  timM ;  nor  to 
keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to  sin.  Of  course,  ^tiij  such 
mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  induced  by  some  sopposable 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, at  least,  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  disobey. 

There  is  no  proof  from  ihe  ntUure  of  things^  that  finite  stren^ 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sin. 
From  faciij  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  adniit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angela,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives  ;  as  did  our 
first  Parents  also^  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  tenq>tation  in  all 
possible  cases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  An- 
gels, both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  methods, 
in  which  #m,  or  moral  evt/,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  universe.  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exist.  One  of  the 
remaining  two  is,  that  God  could  noty  without  destrojfing  the  fret 
agency  of  his  creatures^  prevent  them  from  sinning :  the  other,  that 
he  creates  their  sinful  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually  pre- 
served some  of  the  angels  from  /ailing  ;  and  that  he  has  promiiti 
to  preserve f  and  lot//,  therefore^  certainly  preserve^  the  spirits  afp^ 
men  made  perfect ;  and  that  this  has  heen^  and  will  6e,  dtme  withmA 
w^rinpt^  ai  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  jost 
as  easdy  have  preserved  Adam  from  fallinfl;,  without  infringing  on 
his  moral  agency.     To  the  second  scheme^  f  object  in  the 

1st  Place,  J%at  it  is  wholly  without  proof 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  witb- 
out  the  most  ample  evidence. 

Sdly.  It  is  unnecessary. 

All  the  satisfoction,  wnich  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of  be 

g  derived  as  completely  firom  attribiating  this  event  to  the  agency 
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of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a& 
easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an  agent,  as 
that  God  is  an  agent.  No  difficulty  attends  the  former  case,  which 
does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter.  If  man  is  an  agent, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself. 
We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of  tra- 
cing his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  is  no  more  necessity  of 
tracing  human  actions  beyond  man  ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  any  additional  li^ht  thrown  on  the  subject  of  human 
agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God.  That  God  created  us ; 
that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  actions  in  various  ways,  as  he 
pleases ;  and  that  even  we  can  in  various  ways  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  each  other ;  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  I  see  no 
1)roof,  that  God  is  the  author,  or  agent,  of  human  actions ;  nor  the 
east  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  being 
the  agents,  and  authors,  of  them,  ourselves. 

3dly.  //  increases  the  difficulties^  which  it  professes  to  remove. 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  author 
of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can  be  the 
author  of  them.  Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained.  On  the 
other  hand,  difficulties  are  multipUed  without  end.  No  conception 
is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  that  God  creates  our 
sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  punishes  it. 

4thly.  The  Scriptures  no  where  assert  this  doctrine. 

The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  ap- 
pear, to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious  inter- 
Sretation,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
octrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure passages  only.  A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is  found  in 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  passages,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our  sanctification. 
This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  ought  to  have  its 
full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
decisive. 

Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme^  which  lam  contend- 
ing /o^9  ^  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  agency  in  our  sanctifi- 
cation :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true.  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  sanctification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor, or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  the  contrary, 
Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation^  not  of  our  volitions^  but  of 
such  a  state^  temper,  or  disposition^  that  the  mind  itself  produces 
other  volitions^  than  those  which  it  would  have  produced  in  its  for* 
mer  state.  After  regeruration,  God  affects  the  mind  in  sanctifying 
it,  in  the  manrur  commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence  ;  and  not 
hy  a  work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind.  Hence 
God  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word,  as  well  as  by  his 
l^rit.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any  way  be 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  voUtions* 
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To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  sereiBl  of  ihs 
objections,  herccofiure  alleged  a^nst  the  dlKtrine,  tikU  the  9od  m 
mmtm  d^m  of  ideoi  and  extrcisuj  lie  with  eqoal  wdgln  agpiHt 
this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  mentionedi  to  dsm^ri 
a  repetition. 

Tne  second  question^  to  vMch  Ihavs  r^trredy  mmd  wMdk^  Kkt  di 
clheriaffteUnaith^sinofJdamwify^MaUsimfUM  WligSi 
God  permii  Adam  to  fall  T  ^ 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  auestioai,  it  will  be  prmr  fo  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  all  the  scneroes  of  accounting  m  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  me&tionec^  the  Ui  of 
Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  GodL  hmay 
be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view  dists, 
between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  iL  h  is 
this.  In  the  forfner  au«,  man  is  ihs  actor  of  kis  omn  mi«,;4'Ks  sa 
is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own ;  chargeable  only  to  hiniself ;  cfaoten 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  odio^ 
wise ;  avoidable  hy  him  -,  and  of  course  guilty,  and  righteoosly 
punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case  pos- 
sessed by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  posscssea  by 
hhn,  when  a  saint ;  which  AJbim  possessed  before  ne  fell ;  and 
which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens.  This  power 
is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  Ireedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  aiMO* 
lute  as  can  l>e  possessed  by  an  Intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  cdse^  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediaiefy  mr^daced 
bjf  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  Ood  himself  j  andnaiai  alfofamm; 
are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  accidents ;  are  in  the  naturml  sense 
necessary^  and  irresistiUe}  and,  so  far  as  lean  see,  are  m  no  sesue 
ehargetdfle  to  man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possessed 
of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every,  moral  action ;  in  the 
natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and  fitliog, 
only  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they  coaM,  of 
their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their  aposlacy. 
Thrir  fall,  therefore,  was  irresistible ;  unless  it  should  be  proved 
that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  thines  premised,  I  observe  in  answer  to  this  auesli& 
that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  of  falhng,  sad 
cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  obliged  to  seove 
his  creatures  from  falling,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved ;  and  eo^ 
tainly  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof.  If  he  rewaixls  thai 
with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obedient  -,  I  see  not  how  any  thing  finther  can  be  de> 
manded  at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in  this  case  to  be  si* 
tisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  ioflkred  a  thing,  so  evil  a^  db-  • 
tressing,  as  sin,  to  exist 

Probably  the  bestanswert  ever  give»to  diis  qnetlioii  in  tht  frt^ 
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sent  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning  one 
In^nch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Even  f o,  Father  ; 

{or  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.    It  was  a  dispensation  approved  * 
»y  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient  ejre  to  be  neces- 
sary towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in  creating  the  uni-* 
verse. 

The  resdess  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsatis- 
fied with  this  answer.  I  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  mankind :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates,  there  coukl 
have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The  mercy  of  God, 
therefore^  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All 
the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  Jldam^  and  his  posterity.  But  the  blessings, 
bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  arc  the  rewards  of  the  obedience  of 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God.     These  rewards  could  not  have  been 

Siven,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could  not  have  obeyed, 
ad  he  not  become  the  Suostitute  for^sinners,  or  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God,  and  apostate  creatures.  These  rewards,  also,  vrill 
differ  firom  those  in  the  former  case,  as  the  respective  persons,  who 
obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the  va- 
lue of  their  obedience- 
Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probably,  that  the  ori- 
ginal world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens.  The 
new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created  after  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have  been.  No  hu- 
man beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven.  None  of  that 
joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now  sprin{;s  up  in  hea- 
venly minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None  of  those  things, 
into  which  Angels  desire  to  look,*  would  have  been  brought  into 
bein^ ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  Knowledge,  acquired  hy  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places^  concerning  the  manifold  wisdom 
ofGod^  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his  CAtircA,t  have  ever 
been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  woric,  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  and  both  Cfreation  and  Providence,  are  invested  with 
a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  new 
manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Throughout  never- 
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»  tncKnff  ages,  virtuoos  minds  will  be  enlaoged  with  kncmledge,  ex- 
alted ID  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignityf  and  hfppineea,  bejond 
^1,  which  would  have  otherwise  b^  proper,  or  poMifak;  and 
their  afiections,  obedience,  and  praise,  bec<une  more  refinedi  ind 
more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress.  The  fonner  kgd 
system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state  of  Adam  was  a  partp 
had  comparatively  no  glortfy  hy  reofoii  ^f  ike  $9eeUing  glewjf  ot  the 
system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satiafrctioii'rf 
the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  detennine.  That  the  system  d 
divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely  difiraiK 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  woik  of  RedemptioB  sol 
taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I  ^rill  only  add, 
that,  ^  we  are  of  yeiterdoj/^  an<2^consequently  knom  nathmx^  it  ii 
^  not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  thin^  of  this  extent  sho«da  be  so 
higki  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attam  to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  undertake  to  8a^ 
▼ey  the  worid  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or  ddbran 
ity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ac- 
commodations, for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and  com- 
merce, of  men ;  and  propos&plans  for  the  improvement  of  some 
of  these  things,  and  the  refoflbation  of  others ;  we  should  proba- 
bly consider  nim  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects ;  and 
smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  in  nand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  take  our  surveys  onfy 
from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  event  reach  through  etemitv,  and  that  such  won- 
derful consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of 
modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concermng 
it,  and  to  take  the  statiorf  of  humble  learners,  at  the  feel  of  our 
Divine  Instructer,  rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  ptulosophical 
judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  Ai  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  ofman^  we  cannot^  I  tkmkj 
fail  to  fee,  how  stnerior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  iniroAtdion  ^ 
Moral  evt7,  into  ine  world,  is  to  every  other, 

,  The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.  Two  beings,  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  panisse 
of  good,  were  deceived,  and  seduceo,  by  the  insidious  art  of  an 
evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  to 
have  acce^  to  them. 

The  two  principal  sch^nes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  aie 
these: 

First ;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  contaminated  % 
being  uniied  to  MaUer}  because  Matter  is  the  seat  ofsin^  ssndfolbt 
H9n: 
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Secondly ;  Thai  ilu  9md  was  created  holy^  bui  apoitaiized  m  a 
pn^xisteni  f  lo/e. 

Of  the  first  J  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  trd4^ 
only,  but  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  be^ 
i./'e,cepl  a%kini  voluntary  one,  'shouff  be  the  .ubje^ct  of 
either  virtue  or  sui# 

On  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties  attend 
it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostacy,  in  the  present  state* 
The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  that  man  apostatized 
Aere,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of  course,  wheth- 
er we  suppose  the  apostacy  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world,  or 
m  another,  the  difficulties  involved  in  it,  still  remain  possessed  of 
their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the  least  degree,  obvi- 
ated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of  which^ 
Acre  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  whicn,  even  the  li^t 
of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

Sdly.  In  this  story ^  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin,  manifested  m 
ihe  conduct  of  the  Tempter, 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience !  From  what  a  state 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plAnge  them  and  their  poster- 
ity !  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated,  no  re- 
venge burned  in  his  breast  against  them ;  for  between  him  and  th^m^ 
there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  connexion.  Thej 
were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  existed,  and  had  never 
done,  nor  wished  him,  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 
prospects.  Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings,  he  la- 
Doured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them;  and  voluntarily 
entailed  on  countless  millions  of  Intelligent  beings,  sin,  and  wrath, 
and  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreadful,  is  this  malice! 
How  hateful  is  he  in  whom  it  resided !  Such  is  the  true  nature  of 
all  Sin.     In  degree,  it  may  diiTer :  in  kind,  it  is  the  same.  ^ 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
substantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
a  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  bv  sin ;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disooey  God ;  to  b^pome  guilty  and 
odious  ;  to  mcur  his  anger;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
of  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  emplovment  is  this!  Yet 
how  common !  how  evidently  universal !  Vto  language  seems  suf- 
ficiently forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a  trai- 
tor. But  how  guiltless  does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem,  when 
compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul !  What  treachery  can  be 
named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  immortal  being  out  of  heaveo, 
and  deceives  him  into  hell  ? 

Nor  is  the  mode,  in  which  temptations  ar^  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  than  that  recited  in  the  text.     In  every  temptation,  the 
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tnith  of  God  is  denied;  his  wisdom  or  goodness  quesdoned;  lis 
conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreaaonaUe. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  expcraed  to  disadvanta^; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  roaa  to  real  and  exquisite  enioyment*  Jea- 
lousy is  thus  naturally  kindled ;  discontent  excitedf;  and  theinaa 
induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  againt 
his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the  hops 
of  safety  in  sin ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  pmushineiiti 
and  is  boldly  informed,  that  it  shall  not  surely  die.  Thousands 
and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  lepmted 
through  every  age,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  l|oar.  Thovk 
sands  and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches,  listen  to 
the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth  part  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
single  truth,  or  a  single  duty:  or  rather,  they  receive  it  first;  and 
wait  for  the  cvidence^  till  some  future  time.  Eve  is  often  censured 
for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning.  How  many  of  her 
descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  hlonder- 
ing  solicitations ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or 
that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compli- 
ance !  Let  no  one  cast  the  fifst  stone  at  our  common  Parent,  who 
is  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 

Sdly.  IVe  learn  from  this  story  ^  that  the  only  time  of  succuifid 
resistance  to  temptation,  is  the  moment,  when  it  is  presented^ 

I  have'  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  promptly 
refused  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  escapedthe 
snare.     What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  postenty.     The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  feith  in 
God,  and  sufficient  firmness  in  our  duty.     In  our  deliberations, 
abo,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.    We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing;   foolish,   yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.    Hence  we 
form  false  conclusions  from  miserable  premises:  yet  we  think  both 
the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  devised  by 
such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.     In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have 
an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  existence,  we  sre 
usually  not  awal^,  evef  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
without.    From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  perplexed ;  from  oar 
vanity,  easily  flatterea ;  and  from  both,  easily  overcome.     Of  our 
perplexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while  he  covers  the 
nooK  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.     The  more  we  reason,  the  more 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less  hope  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.     The  longer  the  assault  continues,  the  more  feeble, 
embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the  more  botd, 
powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer:  till,  at  length,  that  resolutioo 

'  ucderstanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gained  an  easy  and 
'~^  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey.    Resist  then  the  D^ 
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vtf,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first;  at  the  moment  of  solicitation; 
and  he  vnlljlte  from  ytm* 

4thly«  fve  are  also  taught  by  this  postage  of  Scripture^  that  IJU 
ulHfnaU  safety  ofmankina,  when  they  are  tempted^  lies  in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  waa  assailed 
by  the  Adversary ;  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered 
the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the 
divine  msdosn  and  goodness ;  she  had,  in  au  probability,  kept  \ktt 
bappy  state. 

Tne  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
•vercome,  or  escape,  temptations;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that  we 
go  direcdy  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The  closing 
petition  in  the  prayer,  taueht  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is,  Lead  iit 
not  into  temptation  :  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  that  is,  Suffer  us  not 
to  be  led  tnio  temptation  f  bui^  shotdd  this  danger  betide  us  at  ovw 
time^  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  snail  be  then  exposed. 
Of  six  petitions  only,  of  whic^h  this  prayer  consists ;  a  prayer 
taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  oi  man ; 
this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  ifetermine  this  assistance  and 
guardianship  to  be ;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer,  that  it 
miffht  be  afforded.  ^^ 

in  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated. 
Here  no  praver  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  nQ  aid  waa 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  were  of 
course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  leuu  n^om,  both  firom  their  ex- 
ample and  their  end.  Let  us  avora  the  one,  that  we  may  escape 
the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations,  both 
within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with 
fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  whe^ 
the  charm  is  about  to ^ begin;  and  when  nis  mouth  is  ready  tp 
open  and  swallow  «s  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaveii; 
mat  He,  who  is  swif^o  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity  md  ro- 
lieve,  may  mercifully  extend  his  arm,  and  snatch  us  froo^  the  jawy 
of  dcstmctioQ. 
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fliHcsis  iii.  14 — 19. — And  the  Lord  God  uud  unto  the  aerpeni,  Boemm  tkmg  km 
dont  thiSf  thou  art  amed  abote  all  caitlt^  andabopt  every  beaai  o/tktikid. 


thy  belly 9hait  thou  go;  and  dutt  ahull  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thfUfe.  Jmd i 
will  ftU  enmity  between  thee  and  the  ironuin,  and  between  thy  otcaaii  her  med : 
U  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  kis  heel.  Unto  the  »■■!■■  he  said, 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  :  in  sorrow  tkoM  shaU  bristg 
forth  children  ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband^  and  he  shall  rule  oter  thee. 
And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Ok$  m/^, 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou  malt  nat  ui 
of  it ;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  th^  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  it  alt  Uudaya 
of  thy  life :  Thortis  qlso  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thsm  dkaM 
eat  Uu  herb  of  the  field,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  Ami 
return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  madwalo 
dual  akalt  thou  return. 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptation  ^f 
our  first  parents^  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness^  and  from 
the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system  oi  the- 
ology, invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  zohich  fbllomed  their 
transgression* 

This  flientence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  dividef 
Sself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 

h  The  Sentence pronou^edtfn  the  Tempter: 

II.  7%a(  pronounced  on  the  Woman :  and, 

IIL  TTiat  pronounced  on  the  Man. 

The  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  the  same 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgressioii 
abo.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitation's,  and  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  the  fisji  last,  in  yielding^o  the  solicitations  of 
the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  r^ 
mark,  generally,  that  iris  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  woids  of 
the  Law.    Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the  whofe 
of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.     That  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originally  denounced ;  and  nothing 
more  to  have  been  now  in^nded  as  a  threatening,  except  to  dis- 
close to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on  the  state  of 
guilt  and  degratlation,  to  wnch  they  had  reduced  themselves,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which  they  were  now 
finally  fixed.    On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence  new,  and  be- 
fore undisclosed,  was  declared.    The  evils,  which  he  was  to  suffer 
^ia  consequmice  oi  ibis  siny  wm  announced :  while  in  the  same 
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threatening  was  included,  also  a  promise  of  great  and  singular 
benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickedly  seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  which  they 
and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence,  now  passed 
on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularlv,  several  distresses, 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this  original  threat* 
ening;  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnislved  them  with  consolations  of 
high  importance. 

1.  The  Sentence^  passed  en  the  Serpentj  claim^a  iwo-fold  amsid' 
eration :  in  its  literal  meanings  and  tn  its  principal  meaning* 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  u  cursed 
iei/ond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  mi  the  ground,  and  to 
eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Perpetual  war,  it  is  declared, 
shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman;  in  which  h^ 
■  shall  bruise  the  heel  of  his  adversary ;  while  his  adversary  shM 
bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meamng  of  the  sen* 
tence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  t»  the  litertU    * 
serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explaiD|||k  is,  I  think,  plainly 
figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  ^  peculiar  degrada- 
tion and  suffering.     It  has  oeen  supposed,  and  I  apprehend  justly, 
that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  animal,  was  supe* 
rior  and  distinguished.    Ancient  opinions  considered  the  serpent 
as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  of^er  animak.    If  tnese 
opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  der, 
gradation  was  remarkable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  convindF  ^ 
our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  t«ide#y  and  influence  of  tiaiMh  -^ 
sression.     Id  every  view,  the  condition  specified,  is  a  condifioii 
deeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously,  to  show  the  proper  effinct  ^ 
of  sm  on  all  the  instruments,  by  which  it  was  accomplishea.  ViThiil-  ^' 
ever  the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  iof 
fliction,  properly  evincing  the  hatftd  of  God  to  everv  thing,  cofr 
cemed  in  the  seduction  <n  manidn4f  and  to  show  to  tneir  piMieni* 
tors,  in  immediate  conscience,  b(kh  th^  evil  of  which  tuy  hat    : 
been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their  fiitore  punishment* 

The  ennuty,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be^ 
tween  the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  'Viat  is,  mankind,  and  ibm 
teed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  to  die 
Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly  hated 
and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  extennination 
bas  plainly  been  declared  against  theoL  and  carried  on  through  all 
generations  with  unrelaxing  and  uncomnK  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  hostility,  mulions  of  them  have  probably  perished, 
'which  otherwise  might  have  continued  tti9bc%b  tbe  di^,«llottea 
by  Providence  to  their  being.  -In  die  mean  liaie,  not  a  small nun^ 
Mr  of  the  (moian  race  have  ftiklptMctnns  to  iIa  eonlE]  ^  ^iWH^ 
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if«nomo«ni  oeings;  and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  every  pad 
of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  o^  its  application  to  Ihe 
allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infinitelj 
more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  our  attealioo. 
The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  the  Temp- 
ter, this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and  perpetuated^ 
He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by  God*  He^  then- 
liore,  naturally,  ai^  in  a  sense  necessaiily,  concluded,  that  rebd* 
lious  man  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event  had  hitherto  hs^ppened 
in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a  created  being,  rendered  it 
possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker  to  be  restored.  Sataji| 
therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that  sinning  man  would  aever 
be  restored ;  and  that  God,  who  had  created  man  holy,  and  destined 
him  to  endless  enjoyment,  would  be  wholly  disappointed  of  hii 
own  favourite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  conndendy  saw  tilt 
whole  race  added  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  regjona  of  sin  and 
misery  enlarged,  and  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  <u  another  ruined 
world.  ^      0- 

But  he  now,  for  ^Ar' first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  thats 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Mao,  he  was  here 
lold,  would  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout  succeed- 
ing ages;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  aufier  new  and  ua- 
Inown,  yet  very  planning,  evils,  from  a  descendant,  or  descend* 
ants,  of  tnis  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beeuiled  into  sin.  His  Aeod^ 
die  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  nimself,  zoos  to  be  bruUedj 
«r  crushed,  by  some  one,,or  other,  of  the  progeny  of  those,  whom 
he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of 
this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  he 

*  could  not  but  perceive  some  veiy  great  and  alarming  punishment 
to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  Vagrant  guilt.  Thus  all  his  hcpet^ 
Uke  those  of  every  hypoerite^  were  blastcKU  in  a  moment ;  and  were 
changed  into  that  painful  suspense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are 
always  more  dreadful  than  any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  wo. 
From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  comments 

'  ,of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we  are 
able  to  determine  its  fuH  import  with  precision  and  certainty.  Th^ 
$ud  of  ike  Wcman^  we  know,  was  the  Lord  Jesm  Christ :  the  Sop 
of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  expressly  taueht, 
that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original  Tempter  naufid 
to  the  Croat  aad  bruised  thus  in  his  heel,  his  i^erior  part,  his  fies^ 
tet  tpun^k$d  9nd  made  an  open  show  ojf  principalities  and  wmtn 
m  his  Grucifilion,  and  thoroughly  led  captivlh/  captive^  after  ne  had 
"^  dfectoally  spoiled  them  of  alltheir  glory.  In  this  great  event,  k 
BOt  oqW  vanquished  Death,  but  destroyed  also  him  that  had  fk 
fcmer  ef  DeeA  ;  ihalt  u » th$  Devil. 

^'Jii  d^ljpair  events  lifc^WiiWMDted,  md  jniiMdi  j|U  die  hopes 


•Ml  deugns  of  tluB  ifiKMid  tnd  vmliciotts  nint.    His  AAn  Igt  te 

■     lenderea  for  more  sh&meM  aod  wretdiea  tbui  before ;  lowered 

lbs  pride  forever  in  the  dust;  tamed  his  nulerolenoe  backward 

'■     On  himself;  mortified  his  enry  anew,  and  inezpreasiUy ;  utd  made 

-  >  the  race,  whom  he  had  aedoced,  the  instnimeDtB  td  compktiog  hi* 

degradatioD,  aod  ruin. 

Fran  Han,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  refomed  mtmt 
this  divine  person  look  awm/  ifu  sting  of  the  threatened  Death  j 
utd  chJeSy,  the  Death  itself,  which  wa§  threatened.  The  gravs 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  ila  captives  to  hin> 
aelf.  For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  whg  are  wiUing  to  cos* 
ide  in  bim  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  mtes  of  immortality^ 
of  a  new  and  far  more  eloiious  immortality  than  that  which  Xbef 
iaA  tost.  He  purchasea  for  them  the  saoctification  of  the  Sou^ 
die  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inhmtance  vndefiUd  and  eUr* 
rtal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whoee  rank  and  character  £v«,  if 
ea^ng  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise.  T^y  indeed,  in  • 
manner,  however,  far  different  from  that  which  was  in  the  Tempt* 
er's  thoughts,  wttl  becomt  at  Gods,  or  Angels;  as  the  slAe  aa-  ' 
viour  has  informed  us ;  and  will,  together  int^  theft,  receive  feli- 
city in  a  &(jy,  fashioned  like  unto  his  ^Ivriam  Bodv,  and  incoD> 
ceivably  superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed  die  fonns  of 
our  first  parents.  In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and  cleanse^ 
they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  beyond  w 
that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the  Sod  tt 
God ;  a  hapinness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meiitorious  ofae> 
dience  in  the  work  of  RedempUon.  Thus  the  sum  of  bapiuness  W 
the  universe,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to  an  immeoae 
extent,  by  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  malignant  Spirit  «»■ 
ployed  for  in  destruction. 
**■•  The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employraents,  Ae  « 
*  Imnour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Ibn  will  be  wonderiully  exnltsdf 
the  exhibitions  of  the^vine  glwy  will  be  supraaely  eatntooed^ 
■  and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  j^nniown  and  unimanncd,  ^will  fas  • 
<bsplayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  Goo,  in  the  neir, 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Fath4r,  Reittmer^  aU' 
.  Sanctifitr,  far  more  .intimate  and  affecting  than  those  of  CrsMlor^ 
Ud  Ruler,  mU  be  more  nearly  united  to  bis  Iritclltsent  rrfatiirefl ; 
and  will  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  ol'  his 
su|veme  excellence :  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  gratitude, 
ami  praise,  will  be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than  could  have 
been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  fii-st  Parents  lost  their  primi' 
th«  station  axia  happiness:  Hius  the  Pi-ovidenee  of  tiou  will 
irear  a  newandmoRgloRouB  aspect;  the  divine  kingdosi  assuma 
a  flj^Bdouf  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and  the  Untverte  | 
become  a  different,  and  incenpeiaUy  more  exalted  scene  «f 
t>eing. 
-fa  4le  mgn  "tee,  the  TsMpt^^V^seir,  at  the  close  of  ^& 
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eaitMirAfen,  when  all  his  wickedness  shell  have  been  actel 
and  all  ms  wiles  exhausted,  will  together  with  his  debased  au 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everbuimg  ekamu^  to  tolal 
disappoinUDent,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  wo  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

IL  7%e  ienience  pronounced  on  the  IVomanj  nexl  dtmmndM  mm 
mUeniion* 

This  consisted  of  two  parti :  77^  pain  and  torrom^  wkkh  wen 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children  f  and  her  tui- 
ieeiion  to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  anj  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
modier ;  but  without  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  beea 
a  wife  \  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  lx>th  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  became /ti//  rftorrow^  and  largely  acquainted  with  grief;  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  subject  i/con- 
iideroHon* 

This  consists  of  fpm  distincts  parts :  Tot/,  Sorrow^  HumUiaiifm, 
and  Death. 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil.  The 
Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundantly ;  and 
lupplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or  exertions  of 
Us  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might  be  useful,  and 
of  coiMe  dignified  and  virtuous ;  and  not  merely  that  he  might  eat. 
His  fiodties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecayin^,  unsusceptible  «of 
weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering.  His  labour  wa%  tnere/bre, 
voluntary  and  delightful ;  a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The 
sources  of  sorrow,  ako,  were  not  then  opened ;  andaan  had  not 
learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  be- 
reavement, and  all  the  moral  cauHes  of  distress,  were  not  yet  ap-  < 
pendages  of  this  new  world.  Intemperanoa^  sloth,  impurity,  false- 
Bood,  treachery,  broken  friendship,  and  iron-handed  oppression,  < 
together  with  a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet 
strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  no- 
ble and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  coovem 
with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views,  por* 
suits,  wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated;  and 
were  suited  to  the  immortal  Ufe,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in  which 
he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger 
to  thft  great  kingaom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  lian  as  tnil^ 
as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  Aidless t' and  look* 
•d  forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages  without  anx- 
iety, and  without  fear. 
.  Ill ftUtheaa  g^eat  pprticular^  Mlaawaa  itovdoaliyedlomlQlii 
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change  of  being.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painfu  toil;  to 
a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes  were 
merely  varieties  of  suflfering ;  to  a  degradation  from  all  his  honours 
and  hopes ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humilration ;  and  to  Death  as  the 
end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  the  most  af- 
fecting distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these  af9ictions,  this 
degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most 
respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded; 
both  were  unhappy ;  both  were  mortal. 

A  question  ot  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often  can- 
vassed by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  in  this  place ;  viz.  fVhat  was  the  extent  of  the  cunej  or 
original  penalty^  threatened  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Adam  ? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not  be 

Questioned.     In  my  own  opinion,  Spiritual  Death,  and  Eternal 
ieathj  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appean 
tome  evident,  because  in  the 

1st.  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  ofmmor* 
tal  life. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter^ 
nal  death  was  threatened f  or  Annihilation^  or  temporal  death,  foU 
lowed  by  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended.  The 
second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  tbreateneti,  because  it  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and  only  scheme 
of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three  are  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  the  passage. 

2dly.  m  $he  sentence^  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse  ^  which  is  here  denounced. 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  rcmedv  for  that  part  of 
the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of  the 
apostacy.  Men  still  die ;  Adam  died ;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  temporal 
death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  referred  to 
something,  of  wKich  Adam  had  heard,  and  at  the  time,  knew  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure, 
knew  the  import  of  the  remedy :  for  A«,  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife  Eve^  or  Chavoh,  because  she 
was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who  sliould  live  for 
ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Woman:  and  she,  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  says,  Ihav^  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord ;  thai  is,  the  promised 
Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bruise  the  Serpent^s  head.  As,  then,  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they 
knew  what  the  curse  intended;  and  tliis,  according  to  the  view  oi 
the  subject  here  presented,  caa  be  no  other  than  eternal  death* 

Vol.  I.  .       ft        ,  . 
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^';:  HiafS^'understood,  in  8oine*li0ll  measure,  tke  meamiigof 

both  the  reme^ljr  and  the  curse,  is  Sso  evident  from  the  feet,  mat 
theybecamepenitenta^and  were  accepted  of  God.  There  can  bi|^ 
BO  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Despair, 
here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion ;  and  witn  despour,  repent* 
ance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  Without  an  atone- 
<i  ment  repentance  cannot  be  accepted.    As  an  atonement  was  here 

promised^jd  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  of  our  first  parents 
K        could  be  aco0pted,  or  offered,  unless  with  a  direct  reference,  it 
^  their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 

^       Sdly-  7^  Apostle  Paul  appeart  to  me  to  have  Mettled  (hi  paitti, 
'      m  thejifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans*^ 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  la:^ ;  I 

shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in  this 

respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.    In  verse  sixteenth,  he  says, 

^  Ananot  as  it  toas  ky  one  that  sinned^  so  is  thegifi:  for  the  jwdgmtfU 

mas  iv  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offenca 

^  '     ^  unio  justification.    The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is,  unquestioii- 

ably,  the  judgment  oriemalTy  passed  on  the  one  that  sinned;  viz. 

Admn^  and,  suDsequently,  on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  lum. 

«    This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemnation ;  a  condenmatioQ, 

'  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  and 

^    4tyled,  in  die  next  verse  but  one,  the  justification  of  life.     By  this 

justification  we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death.     Of  course,  diii 

,  lA  the  death,  to  which  oe,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condenmed  by 

the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage.  . 

4thly«  The  deaths  which  rewards  nn,  m  fact^  and  which  weuU 
»  have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam^  if  Christ  had  not  beeuma  Akdia- 

ior^  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  ceiCainly  learned 
firom  its  execuHon.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death.  The 
consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  BOt,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  distinct- 
Iv  possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  consider 
man  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being  taught, 
Ihat  they  were  to  suffer,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual  loss  of  the 
fiivour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undergo  the  manifestatiOBS  of 
his  anger  throughout  their  fiiture  existence.  To  this  they  were 
able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views  as  they  could,  to  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  temporal  death. 

.  That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  sp- 
pears  to  me  sufficientlv  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged,  after 
I  s&all  have  mentioneo  the  cAi«/'objectioB,  which,  so  feir  as  I  sa 
infonned,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this :  ^^nrilua/ DmA 
is  the  state  which  Samersj  as  such,  love;  the  prime  object  of  theff 

^  *8ssfrimivBnelStotlieeiid. 
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choice ;  and  what  especially  constitutes  them  sinners,  ^^o  this  I 
answer, 

1st*  Spiritual  Death  ought j  in  relation  to  Ms  question,  to  be  con* 
$idered  as  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  as  threatened  to  those  who 
were  already  sinners. 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  of 
Adam,  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  hating  wholly  every  sin,  might, 
I  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  bf  him,  out 
as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  hoiTor.  Let  it  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment oniy,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  a  sense 
of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  confinaed, 
beyond  recall,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual  lovo. 
and  practice  of  sin ;  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  will  agree, 
that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character  must  appear 
to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.  To  sin,  once,  was  to  him  an  object 
of  horror;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  habitual  and  eternal 
rebellion  and  iniquity,  and  to  become  thu«  for  ever  hateful,  vile,  and 
despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss ;  and  on  the  other,  a  . 
suficring,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of  expe^ 
rience.  It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  beine  the  subject  of  threat- 
ening, or  penalty ;  and  that  to  any  supposaole  de^ee. 

2aly.  Spiritual  Death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil,  which  is,  orptrhapl 
can  be,  suffered  by  guilty  beings. 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  soul,  which 
operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  considmd  only 
as  mere  sufierin^,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is,  in  the  hrst  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  God;  the  aliena* 
tion  from  God;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath; 
fear  of  his  vengeance ;  and  that  miserable  murmuring  and  repining 
against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by  every 
sinful  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  enyv,  %|veDee, 
deceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so  universally  and  dmdmUy 
distress,  and  destroy.  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  worid; 
and  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail.  It  also  cuts 
up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befriend  each 
other;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
means  of  each  other's  misery. 

Finally ;  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  state,  are  in 
themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  concern* 
ing  many  of  these  emotions.  It  is  true  of  them  universally.  If 
we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to  rage 
without  gratification,  nothing  more  is,  or  can  be,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  sufficient  to  make 
wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against  God  ?  Is  not 
the  consciousness  of  beins  perfectly,  and  eternally,  hateful  and 
desjttcable  ?  Is  not  ai^  venement,  and  ungratified  de&ire  \  i£^  %l4^.^* 
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Afcr  all  such  affections  as  invariable  and  endless;  and,  what  thej 
an  clearly  known  to  be,  most  unworthy  and  abominable ;  and  stf" 
inwrouffht  into  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  serarated  from  h,  but 
by  annihilation ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  tint 
a  more  perfect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

3dly.  Th9  ikings  which,  in  varimu  places,  are  said  in  the  Scrips 

harti^  eonUming  the  state  of  damnation,  in  which  this  penalty  is 

;i^       aeiuatbf  ii^HcUd,  seem  fully  to  imply,  that  spiritual  Deati  is  a  pari 

$fths  curse. 

«       In  |he  first  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  diat  is,  Chnit,  in  de- 

Muncing  the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particulaily  under 

•  *     the  Gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remarkable  declaiatkm: 

.  *       Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  he  filed 

wiih  thmr  own  devices. 

In  this  passage^  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 

i«      |dtined :  and  here,  one  part  of  tne  ejxplunation  is,  that  the  impem- 

^  •  Mt  shall- be  filed  vtith  their  devices.     The  devices  of  a  man  are 

las  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all  eierted* 

'  With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and  plans,  which  are 

tlieir  own ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been  their  own  ;  Christ  de* 

Clares,  the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  hut  filled.    Thus 

also,  Solomon  says,  Tlie  Backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his 

r     smn  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from  himself^  that  is,  from  his  own 

,  ^      diind,  afiections  and  character ;  firom  the  remembrance  of  what  he 

was,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  good 

man  shall  either  suffer  or'enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Again;  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in  the 

rightti  Chapter,  says,  JlU  they  that  hate  me,  love  Deaih.    It  can 

hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  cither  temporal  or  eternal  Death, 

considered  as  mere  suffering ;  but  that  they  love  spiritual  death  is 

unque^mUfi*    But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is,  I  think,  clearly  the 

Deatkflmnd  the  grave. 

The  net  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only  unhap- 
py, but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  thoy  Ire  thus  judtcial- 
^;  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character  in  the  same 
^  omnner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to  blindness,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  present  world.  It  will  also,  I  pre- 
sume, be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
gBTB,  arise  from  their  own  sinful  affections  and  pursuits,  and  those 
of  fhtpr  companions  in  wo.  These  facts  appear  to  be  a  com- 
ment on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  this  particur 
hr  its  true  unport. 

<>>  REMARKS. 
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IsL  This  subjee^ffords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origin  oftki 
manner,  in  which  the  dadarations  in  this  sentence  bvft 
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been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  a  history  of  vast 
comprehension,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  things 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history  probably  more  objected  to 
by  Iiifidels  than  any  other  found  in  Revelation. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  se.ntetice  on  the  Serpent^  littrally  under- 
stood,  there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  hostility,  totally  singular,  has 
alwiiys  existed  between  him  and  mankind ;  and  a  war  has  always 
been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.  To  destroy  this  animal, 
has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through  every  age 
and  every  country.  The  manner,  in  which  this  destruction  has 
been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continually  that,  which  is  here 
predicted ;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has  been  in  a  sense 
without  bounds.  It  has  not  been  originated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  but  of  hatred.  It  has  been  a  war  of  the  kina,  which  the 
Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  internecionem ;  or  to  the  final 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.  The  cause  of 
this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and  contrivance.  Ser^ 
pents  are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  mankind  than  manv 
other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted  and  destroyed. 
Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appearance,  as  in  other  cases 
is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but  with  pleasure.  Yet  the 
sight  of  a  serpent  is  irjstantly  productive  of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a 
chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending  to  all  the  race  of  Adam.  An 
enmity  innate  and  irremoveablc  exists  between  us  and  them,  felt 
even  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and  strongly  and  proverbially 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Even  those  serpents  which 
are  known  to  be  harmless,  are,  like  the  rest,  hated  in  the  same 
manner,  seen  with  the  same  horror,  and  killed  with  the  same  ea- 
gerness. How  striking  an  exhibition  is  this  of  the  reality  of  the 
sentence !  How  strong  a  proof,  from  fact,  of  the  truth  of  the 
history  ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  figtarativdy  con- 
sidered^ we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  full  account 
of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  Re- 
demption of  Man.  In  this  account,  although  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  presented  with  high  evidence  of  their  divinity.  It  is 
not  conceivable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  Moses^  unless  inspired, 
should  have  written  this  prediction,  with  even  a  conjecture,  that  il 
would  afterwards  be  thus  fulfilled.  Nor  is  it  much  more  consist- 
ent with  possibility,  that  the  Apostles  should  have  contrived  the 
subsequent  story  so,  as  thus  wonderfully  to  have  accorded  with 
this  singular  prophecy.  The  ftilfilment  is  here  as  complete  as 
it  is  wonderful ;  and,  although  dependent  on  myriads  of  events, 
these  all  appear  in  one  perfect  system,  tending  always  to  this  end, 
and  in  this  end  consummating  the  scheme  of  tne  prophecy.  He, 
who  can  believe  these  thinfs  to  have  been  ^cc\deii\a\^  qt  V^  >kk4^ 
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beraooRived  by  mere  humay  ii^enuitj,  must  bare  a  pecuBtr  fc* 
dlity  €l  belmring  at  his  pleasure ;  and  most  be  wholly  freed  fron 
jfiilfae  shabbies  of  evidence,  whether  certam  or  probable. 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Wamem  less  Rmsrfc- 
able*  In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  world.  Women 
have  been  distinguished,  from  every  species  of  aninlals,  by  the  pains 
and  sorrows,  wmch  the^  have  experienced  in  bearing,  and  bring- 

*^  ing  forth,  their  ofispring ;  a  striking  proof,  that  the  human  raee 
have  f(»fetted,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy  over  the  inferkir 
inhaUtants  of  the  Earth.  A  ereat  part  of  all  the  dangen  and  suf- 
finrings  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  an  plainly  ooWed  from 
this  source.    No  experience,  no  watchfid  obiservation,  no  medkal 

^        dull,  however  labonously  exerted,  and  however  long  contimieii^ 

*        have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  great  portion  of  human  wo,  or 

materially  to  prevent  the  entire  mlfilment  of  the  sentence,  pro- 

flounced  on  the  general  mother  of  mankind.     The  same  sonov, 

•  pain,  and  fear,  still  remain;  the  same  dangers  still  betide;. the 

<  ^  same  diseases  still  ravage ;  and  Death,  in  the  same  humiliatins 
and  distressing  forms,  and  in  the  same  proportion  and  number  ot 

^  instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half  oi  our  species ;  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  threatening  of  the  Text. 
Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
V  or  much  less'  aflhctingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted) 
women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
nnd  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  ami  agilitv  are 
the  only  attrilxiles  valuea  by  savages ;  and  women  being  inferior 

|:  i  to  men,  m  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally  de- 

^W.  pressed.  Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled,  to 
all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned.  The 
very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  rendered  them 
inferior  to  tbemselves,  mieht,  one  would  think,  naturally  excuse 
them  from  the  fritigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for 
them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  tifeir  strei^th'was 
totally  unequal.    Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.    They  have  been 

K  made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing 
and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.  Men,  when 
not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have, 
in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  dife^ 
sion;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and  gather  thdr 
eorn ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  besides,  all  the  do- 
mestic business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while  inBamts,  in  their  varioQS 
journeys. 

All  the  sava^eSi  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursaed 
course  of  Um,  in  this  respect.    In  some  nations,  women  bavt 

to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of  their 
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subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destructioD,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery  with  themselves ; 
esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  happier  lot  than  life, 
when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppression. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empires  of  Hindostan  and  China^  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
are  bought  and  sold  like  catde  ;  are  considered  as  mere  property ; 
are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life  ;  and  are  regard- 
ed, universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement,  and  plea- 
sure, by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  xv.  the  Apos- 
tle, speaking  of  women,  says,  Nevertheless  she  shall  be  saved  in 
(that  is,  by  means  of)  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and 
charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety.  I  apprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-bearing  shall  eminently  prove  the 
means  of  salvation  to  the  sex;  through  the  influence  of  that  system 
of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  general  reversion  of 
the  curse.  According  to  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  we  ac- 
tually see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  which  women  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation.  Women 
are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  men.  The  late 
President  Edwards,  of  Nassau  Hall,  considered  the  proportion, 
within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one  ;  and  va- 
rious other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  mankind, 
have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion.  This  interesting  fact  is 
probably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  danger,  sorrow,  and 
death,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially  exposed  ;  and  which,  always 
before  their  eyes,  operate  as  solemn,  and  effectual  monitions  of  their 
speedy  departure  to  the  eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usu- 
ally more  sober-minded,  more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
things,  and  more  disposed  to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than 
men ;  and,  thus  far  oftener  become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries,  also,  Women  have  risen  from  the  misera- 
ble state  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described,  to 
their  proper  importance  and  dignity. '  In  such  countries,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated  to  the 
character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moi-al  beings.  The  cha- 
racter which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  becoming  its  refined  and  noble 
character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown,  until  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  Thero  it  is  enjoined  in 
the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allusions. 
Husbands  lave  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Churchy  and  gave 
himatlf  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  ercat  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject ;  and  sucm  languag^,^  a&  ^^3k 
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nrrer  Al  Ii^  ftiiy  other  man.  AcconEn^,  in  Chiiatiaii 
and  in  Christian  nations  only,  tte  women  retlored  to  the  Ueuin^ 
'^which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  lost ;  and  in  maoyof 
them,  are  as  br  restored  to  them,  as,  in  so  imperfiect  a  state  ft  h^ 
inff,  can  be  rationally  expected.  '   ^ 

^The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  b  also  fulfilled  in  the  mmA  * 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  iheeNmd  curseJL,  and  brmgimg  forth  ihamM  mmd  irioi^L, 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of-  Paradise.  We  see  maa  destined  wk' 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  frrcad  in  the  iweat  sf  hit  tram  . 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  and  full  ff^ff^mkle.  rears  often 
thousanddangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and  on  cveiy 
side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean,  finm 
his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest ;  and  afl^tiur 
every  nerve,  and  every  pore ;  sorrow  for  every  disappointments 
his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  enjoyment  which  he 
attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of  his  hfe ;  embitter 
their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continuance  in  this  world  oAeo 
so  undestraole,  that,  with  Job,  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  ImmM 
not  live  always*  I 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  employ* 
ments,  happiness,  and  universal  condition.    Of  a  prince,  iho  kid 
of  a  world,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent  wretch ;  de* 
pendent  on  every  person  and  thing  around  him;  and  in  the  evils 
which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily,  is  reduced  for 
below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.     In  the  happiest  countries  of 
the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man !     How  much  more    « 
itrikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with  heat,  or  sttfiened  with 
froat,  around  the  year  -,  in  those,  which  are  cursed  with  drought 
and  sterility ;  and  in  those,  which  are  haunted  by  the  pestilence, 
(nd  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?    This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  how- 
ever, less  commonly  regarded,  as  a  stroni^  exhibition  of  the  Uuth 
of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  1  think  without  propriety  or  jus- 
tice.    The  real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present 
conditioikof  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit, 
that  he  was  ever  placed  in  any  other.     Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  evi<lence,  and  no  substantial  probability.     The  tradition  of  all 
ancient  nations  teaches  directly  tne  contrary  doctrine,  and  ampty 
supports  the  history  of  Moses.    Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believey 
.that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  miserabk 
being,  which  we  now  behold  him  ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  in* 
clemency,  barrenness,  and  confusion,  which  we  see  in  its  prpsesc 
state.     A  paradise  is,  to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper 
itate  of  a  world ;  and  unsftotted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper 
.^Hate  of  rational  beings,  as  they  come  from  the  nands  of  the  Crea* 
r.     All  things  betoken  a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  ip  IV* 
A ;  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations  tA^ 
unquestionabljr^derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  hcUi^ 
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In  du8  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  ip|rfiilfil- 
•     ment  of  the  predictioa  in  the  text :  a  fulfdment  exact  and  com- 
plete ^and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  the  hia« 
lory  in  jrhich  it  is  contained* 
L         2d]^.  In  tkU  ttory  ii  prtienied  tout  a  gkrUnu  manife$iaiion  ^ 
':   Hu  Mercy  ^Ood.  . 

Befofe  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condenwation  oq 
j;'    the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the  punishment 
""^  of  the  Tempter,  he  d^closed  the  future  designs  of  Redeeming  and 
k     Fonriving  Love. 

•l%e  Lord  Jesus'  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen^ 

*'  4ence  on  these  offenders.     As  the  Father  judgeth  no  ma%  but  hath 

j  ^/committed  all  judgmenf  to  the  Son  ^  asno  man  hath  seen  Godj  tkt 

^    Father^  at  any  time^  nor  can  eee  him  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  that  God, 

as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the 

Trinity ;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.     This  divine  Person  even 

now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment,  when  the 

first  objects  of  it  first  existed ;  thus  early  showing,  that  the  Lord 

*  ii  graciotis^  and  full  of  compassion^  slow  to  anger j  and  of  great 

mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here  ex- 
hibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  th^t  opportunity, 
he  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  As  if  be  feared,  that  the  sentence  would 
.  overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them  to  sup- 
port the  terms  of  it,  by  pubhshing  their  recovery  before  he  decla- 
red their  condemnation  and  ruin. 

Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they  and. 
theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this  Wihi| 
tence,  to  find  life.     As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  made ;  jf  Jm^^  * 
who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  WomoHj  e^fmm-  '^ 
when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  before^lfRp"  '- 
served,  called  heik  £ve;  which  signifies  livings  or  com^unicatiilg 
life  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  because  she  was  the  mo^isr 
cfauthe  living  f  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the  gracious  de- 
clarations of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  immortal  life. 
Eve  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  expresses  her  full 
feith  in  thp  prediction,  when,  after  naming  him  Cain^  she  says,  as 
•  has  been  afaready  observed,  ^'  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord ;''  not 
from  the  Lordj  as  in  our  translation ;  but  a  Man^  who  is  the  Lord} 
"lAe  seed  of  the  Woman^  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpent^s  head*     Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  they  well  understood  the  prediction,  and  realized 
the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

.  What  instance  of  divine  Mercy  can  be  conceived  of,  more  U 
der,  more  condescending,  more  like  Redeeming.  Love,  than 
'T<^  much  ^  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like  hims^ 
early  he  began  to  seek^  and  to  save^  that  which  was  lost  J 
;tly  knew,  t&^  he  himself  was  to  die  on  the  Cross^  to  ac 
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-pitah  tnis  Redemption ;  yet  he  utten  the  glad  tkKnn  to  mawlrmilj'  - 
with  eagerness  and  haste ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known  Jjo  then  { 
die  salvation,  whi^  he  was  to  purcnase  with  his  blood.  « 
As  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusakmj  at  the  mount  dQf 
hi  wept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  ctfy;  ao  here  he  may  be  nal 
considered  as  taking  a  solemn  and  compassionate  viewpTa 
World,  and  all  the  Tost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Aimmj  wim^c^nt^  r^ 
><»ver  their  destrvriktion ;  aiul  as  saying,  nol^  Horn  ofhnwtiM  t^mtkk^^ 


bat,  Iwtll  gather  yauj  fallen  and  penshins  sinners,  m»  •Mps^iMM^^ 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold,  Ibrmg  yJM^UltfiMVg 
of  great  joy.  For  unto  you  shall  he  hwm  a  Smwur^  evm  OMhf  Sm^ 
Lord.  Beauiifid  on  the  motmiains  shall  he  come,  frrtnmig  |dki^  ' 
dings,  publishing  Peace,  bringing  good  tidings  of  goeS,  pJmikmgii  ] 
Salvation,  and  saying  unto  Zion,  Tny  God  reigneih.  Lost  as 
O  ye  children  of  Adam,  unto  vou  icall;  Injoice  in  the  k 
farts  of  the  Earth,  and  my  delights  are  still  with  the  sons  ^i 
Olory,  still,  shall  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Elarih 
good-will  towards  men^  Sing,  O  heavsm^  and  be  joyful^ 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  motmfamt ;  far  the  Ijord 


forted  his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted* 
vens  shall  drop  dovm  from  above,  and  the  skies  sAoU  ^ 
Mighteausness  ;  the  ESarth  also  shall  open,  and  bring/Jtr^Satve/lim 


» 

•      I 


•  * 
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SERMON  XXIX. 

«miVSR8ALITr  or  sin  proved  from  revelation  and  rROM  FACTS. 


RoMAVi  ▼•  18.F— IFker^ore,  at  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
tin;  mtd  to  death  hath  paued  upon  all  men,  for  that  ail  have  tinned. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Triat^ 
Temptation^  Apoiiacy^  ana  Sentence^  of  our  first  parents.  The  next 
lubject  in  a  Theological  system,  is  the  Effect  of  the  Apostacy  on  their 
descendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  therefore^ 
begin  in  the  following  discourse. 

IQ  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms,  three 
things  are  directly  asserted. 

I.  That  by  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  world : 
IL  TTiat  %n  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned : 
IIL  JTiat  Deathj  as  the  consequence  of  sin^  hath  passed  upon  all 
men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate.  The 
two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and  these, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  1  shall  reduce  to  the  single,  following 
proposition : 

TTiat  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  All  Men  have  sinned^ 

Before  I  enter  on  the  exammation  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  premise 

a  few  observations,  which,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  oe  use* 

ful  towards  accompUshing  the  general  design,  proposed  in  thii 

sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected,  not 
only  by  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chijstian  world, 
ever  smce  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate.  Nor,  when  we  re- 
member the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it  strange,  that 
such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in  question,  more  than 
any  other,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the  fears,  and  lessens  the 
.happiness,  of  every  child  of  ^cbm.  A  common  interest,  therefore, 
naturally  summons  all  men  to  oppose  it;  and  not  unfirequently 
bears  down  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  supported.  Christians 
feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
fhis  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  doctrine  itself^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  connect- 
ed wiih  many  things  very  mysterious,  and  very  perplexing.  The8e| 
adding  embarrassment  to  reluctance,  have,  in  many  instances,  pet^ 
sgaded  men  to  refuse  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Ex- 
perience and  Revelation.    For  myselr,  I  readily  cqiv&»^  ^loflbX  M 
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I  saw  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  estabUsbed, 
I  would  certainly  reject  it  also. 

But  it  can  never  oe  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  to  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true  ;  it  is  our  interost 
to  know  it:  if  it  be  clearly  evinced ;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it; 
and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  mysterious 
the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of  high 
importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that  God  has 
taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  require  mankind  to  beheve.  To  the  interest,  always 
involved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also,  super- 
added, the  solemn  concern  of  comin?  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
only  means  of  pardon  and  safety.  While  he  feels  himself  «Ao/e, 
he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a  physician  :  wliile  he  is 
unaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  look  to  Christ 
for  deUverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  1  hope,  that  every  member  o(  this 
audience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is  ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  I 
allege  the  folloioing  arguments  j  derived  partly  from  fact  j  and  part- 
ly from  Revelation* 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1st.  The  Text,  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof,  is  tioo-fold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted^ 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an  ab- 
solute universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has  ex- 
hibited his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner :  So  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  sin,  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  of  Adam  dies  ;  so, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child  of  Adam  is  a 
sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument,  and 
in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allot- 
ment, of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  drcad- 
fiil  one ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  approbation  of  God  is  invaria- 
bly given  to  obiMlience.  If,  then,  all  men  were  obedient  only ;  not 
one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or  any  other  evil.  Accordingly, 
Adamj  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal  life.  In  the  same ' 
manner,  also,  the  Angels  who  kept  their  frst  estate^  are  immorta^ 
and  happy. 

But  death  befalls  all  the  race  o(  Adam :  therefore  every  one  is  a 
sinner. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informii^ 
Aat  he  begat  a  san  in  his  own  likmessm 

The  image  of  God,  in  which  Adamm^s  created,  has  been  here- 
tofore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge^  righteousness,  and  true  hoU' 
niss.     The  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  thB 
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moral  character  which  he  possessed  after  his  aposlaof.  In  this  like- 
ness Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  That  Cain  was  begotten  in 
the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.  The  same  thine  is  indirectly, 
but  decisively  asserted  also  concerning  Mel :  for  he  is  declared  to 
have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the  ftiture  Redeemer.  But 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  faith  to 
Abely  had  he  not  been  a  sinner;  or,  in  other  words,  had  he  not 
borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.  But,  if  this  was  the  nature 
of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam,  it  cannot  even  be  suspected, 
that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoter  progeny  ;  or  that  thej 
do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their  common  parent.  Not  a  sha- 
dow of  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  law  should  have  governed 
the  birth  and  character  of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  another, 
the  birth  and  character  of  the  rest. 

3dly.  St.  Paul,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro» 
mans,  has  argued  this  point,  at  large,  concerning  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedlv,  the  best  commen- 
tator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms :  What 
then  ?  are  we  {Jews)  better  than  they  ?  (Gentiles)  J^o,  in  no  wise ; 
for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all 
under  sin ;  As  it  is  written,  Titer e  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  under standeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeih  good,  no,  not  one. 

4thly.  The  same  Apostle  declares,  that  by  the  works  of  law,  no 
flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in  this  world, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for  the  law 
itself  says,  He  who  dotn  these  things,  that  is,  the  things  required  in 
the  law,  shall  live  by  them.  As,  therefore,  no  flesh,  no  child  of 
Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law  ;  it  follows  irresistibly, 
that  every  one  is  sinful.  ^ 

On  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  Xicodemue. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God* 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  hdincss  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could  not 
need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already  per- 
fectly possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfectly  communicated  in 
^^fegeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God  as  cer- 
tainly, and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less  holiness 
than  himself. 

In  the  like  manner.  Si.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v.  xiv.  fhr^  says 
he,  we  thus  judge  ;  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  that 
is,  m  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  mi^htadd  a  vast 
Duldtude  of  others.     In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scnptures  is  ex* 
pressed  in  more  numerous,  mr  more  various,  forms ;  or  ia  tioxn^ 
more  direct,  or  less  capable  of  misapprehensvotv. 


^  *    .   ■■ '  ^ 

in^t  Um  Sciiptuces  declare  in  ao  poialed  tint  awnlTi  »  mnniKWL 
F«il>  elucidaie  wi^such  clearness  and  fbrce^  aa  Iq  dc^  at  least  ii 
mf  opinion^  incapflle  of  being  rauonally  lesisled. 

IsC  J%i  Ltms  tfall  miiamM  are  a  Mnmg proof,  lAol  44«  kmm 

Hanaa  laws  are  made,  only  to  repreaa  and  totXaitk  aia ;  aiadih 
nred  only  fixnn  experience ;  and  are  ferced  ^tfotk  mankind  by  aoi- 
iMttded  aAcesaity.  They  exisi  in  eveiy  country;  apdrestaaaiia 
of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affi^t,  or  kunmn  tDbimak 
can  prore,  and  punish.  The  penalties^  k^  which  they  attmpt  tkN 
restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful;  are  the  most  efficaciOiS) which 
tzperience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuitv  devise ;  and  are  ehaageiciQih 
tinually,  as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect,  by  the  aabsUtntioa 
of  others,  which  promise  greater  success*  Still  they  have  shraTi 
fidlen  short  of  tneir  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  ia  me 
heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and  terror ;  and  bQ% 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sight  of  thepn 
lory  and  the  prisoin  the  gibbet  and  the  rack,  lio  ingeaaitf  on 
the  one  hand,  and  no  abiering  on  the  other,  has,  in  any  coaatiy, 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  &r  to  change 
the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  by 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property  ;  the  bolts,  bsn^ 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  oux  houses  and  tbdr 
eontents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  nighti 
agpinnt  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  bv  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
the  mischiefs  of  firaud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  ei^a^ 
meats :  the  gads  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  vulains,  and  prevent  them  from  distjuhina 
hy  thehr  crimes  the  peace  of  society:  the  post,  the  pillory,  ano 
IM  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  frqp  repeating  their  perpetrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  am  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corru|i^  ^  the 
worn,  jm  wfich  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  ihe  found, 
«f  suMhnt  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  aUempI  % 
■agahur  ogposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace^ 
fJM  a  geMral  establishment  of  personal  safetv.  The  ainfahMSSi 
ibereficK^  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  univaraal.  }m% 
world  or  virtue  they  could  have  noplace ;  because  they 
he  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  or  the  inhabitants  Mppl 
nitely  better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperndly  \ 

Sdly.  TktRakgim^M  matiom  is  m  forcible  fn^iffUm 
doeirim* 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  td^liuy  ;  that  k 

%aan  so  fecmed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfiMHion  for  aoiy ; 

ijbtahi  recenciliation  with  a  Giod,  acknowledged  to  be  nftudfiA 
'^'.4na  naiara,  ebviottslyi  are  eaor^jUe^.    The  victim  was  afangv 


Mft^ltaiq  mrnmaanrmmm.  ^  ^        ' 

■iiteildedu>baMi«aenag&rHB,  andthanfMavf  .M|^itiiig%^ 
fcited  fevour.  TIm  more  nhnUe  die  viou^ftaaan-efllBBal^  « 
was  supposed  to  be  the  MOMmsnttWid'dieiiiiPlecnun  Ike  tewr  ^ 
Bolicibn.-  According^jr,  wliea  infinior  ofiieii^  were  fbvnd,  or  be- 
lieved, to  &il,  hmnaii  sacrifices  wen  suhetiiwted  &r  (bem;  ud 
tiiese,  not  onfrequendy,  of  the  highest  estitaation:  muhe  noblf 
born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  edocated  in  the  mifr 
ner,  most  adrantageoasly  fitted  to  ensure  mental  dnlioction.  Sao> 
fifices  of  this  general  naUre  were  ofimd  lny  aU  4he  aaoieBt  he»* 
.  then  nationB,  utd  have  been  ofeied  by  masyslSl  *^««*i^,  ]b 
BiuhoiUM,  they  appear  te  be  oflhied  at  the  present  time. 

Nor  <fid  the  other  curings  <tf  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  4tt- 
guge.  The  fragrance,  the  beamy,  the  costtiness,  the  fte^neauf, 
and  the  midtitnde,  of  these,  were  p^nly  intmded  to  coocijiate  tw 
good-mil  of  the  god,  who  was  supfdicaled ;  a  good-^11  riiiijnai 
edly  estru^ged,  but  supposed  to  be  capaUe  of  bet^  acqtDicd  anew. 

AccorAng  to  die  same  sdwme,  VlsOjWCfe  formed  ihnrjMvynviS  ^ 

which  eidter  impUcMy,  or  eaplicidy,  adMowledged  the  sins  m        Ji 
the  Bupp&ant,  and  besought  the  restoratieBWdie  favour,  -wUcJt  te 
liad  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimagu,  o»isaming,at>tin»b  «,  - 
a  length  of  years,  and  traversing  no  trifling  pvt  of  the-bRadth'Sf 
E    the  globe,  were  undertaken,  end  executed.     The  buning  heat,  Ab 
W    pardiing  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  ^rabimt  tv* 

SlMion  desen,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  'fey        . 
^    lunts  of  wanderers,  who  l^d  voluntarily  exiled  themselves^bak 
their  friends,  fanultea,  end  conntry,  with  the  ht^  of  obtaining!^ 
lenussion  of  sin,  considwed  as  amolMely-iteaessary,  and  «if  poaid 
to  be  unattainable  by  any  meuis  less  dai^erous  and  distvessmg. 

AbbitioHM  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  disoet 
and  unequivocal.     To  wash  away  his  gaih,  the  i^gjipfian  jdongad  . 
himselir  m  the  Mte  ;  and  the  ISndon  in  the  Oangts.     Frotn  tl>esi|^^^| 
waters,    invested  by  popnlar  snperstidoi^  with  ihc  Iranscendetfj^^^l 
power  of  removing  moral  pollutioa,  eadi  expected  to  'come  on|^^H| 
cleansed  IMm  his  turfMtude,  and  entitled  anew  to  the  compiacency 

t  of  the  god,  wb<Hn  he  was  conscious  of  having  otTended.  On  this 
ground  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  imniense  multitudes 
with  incrediUe  eBvemesa  and  anxiptv  -  and  were  supposed  to  fur- 


., .    _  ,    8  very  hopeful  means  ofob- 

r  tte  MM  dtainble  object.  iW^dmatural  resort  existed 
reatn^etyoffwms;  nlfnf  ihrmhiMilJuHim,  fiiiliiililiiii;  nnfl 
M.  RottMr,  thirst,  the  heat  4JF«tBuatr,  and  the fiostdf 
^wakedn^  weariness,  extreme  KtelL  abd  acnidadng  pain, 
nndeigone  l^  nuUioos  of  die  human  race  without^ 
irmur,or  a  ri^from  an  ^pectation,  thaClhiB  TalimHal|V 


r,orari^frDmannpectation,tha(<d 
■g^wonld  shelter  die  crimmal  from  the  demands  of  fntoe 
justice.    It  o|ght  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Imgth  to  wtuciL^btt 
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n^^dcnial  has  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  nol 
my  the  reality^.^ut  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt,  inth  which  ths 
Sttbisct  of  it  supfjked  himself  to  be  stained. 

AD  these  were  regarded  as  essential*  duties  <tf  Helicon,  and  u 
indispensably  demanded  of  every  roan.    In  performing  them,  cvcit  * 
/  '     man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  goOt,  and 
that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

Sdly*  The  some  doctrine  u  proved  by  ike  Wriimge  of  alt  iMtfioiii^ 
«mofig  whom  wrUings  arefoimd* 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  profcfssedly  a  true 

account  of  their  actions  and  characters*  It  is  also  rarely  wntten  by 

men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  concermnft  whom 

they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly  prejudbbedinthar 

^  fiivour :  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party ;  or  for  soom  other  rea- 

^ '  son  partially  inclined  towards  the  individual,  or  the  Gauae,  wUch  is 

the  subject  of  their  history.    There  is  also,  in  most  Bistonans,  s 

strong,  prevailing  inclination  |p  cover  the  defects,  a^d  crimes,  of 

[  .  those,  whose  actions  j^;^  reccml ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  tbem 

they  should  render  ttt  history  less  entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to 

theu-  readers.     From  all  these  causes.  History  is  often  a  mere 

.^  .panegyric;  and  almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more  &• 

vourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  would  wairsnt 

The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents 

its  sul^'ects  more  generally  darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great  | 

v^'  .1     proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  designed  to  unfold 

me  moral  characters  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  and  because  it  i 

is  true.    Hence,  we  commonly  suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to 

have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.    This,  however,  is 

an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of 

the  Epistle  to  the  Romansj  will  easily  discern.     Had  Prophets 

written  the  histcny  of  the  rest  of  manlund,  there  is  but  too  much 

■1^^: .'«..« reason  to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,   generally,  who 

liave  been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 


.  '^aqually  durgusting,  and  monstrous,  with  those  of  the  IsraeUies. 
^.  ^  ai  But  &vourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
\A  powerfully  as  thejr  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
^ '  with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  conceal^ 
'  as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still  a  satire 

upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those,  professedly, 
written  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all  probabilityi 
or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknowleuge  the  per* 
trait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness ;  we  must  still  oe  oUiged 
to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  with- 
out syinmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as  described  by  His* 
tory,  is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  being; 
disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker ;  unjust,  insincere,  and 
to  hisfeUow  Blan;  and  far  removed  jrom  the  character^ 
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which  the   Scriptures  demand,  which  Conscience  approves,  or 
which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  suppos^  to  love. 

With  History,  moral  and  philosophical  writin^j  have  abundantly 
concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been  inunedi- 
ately  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either  declared,  or 
argued,  it  in  form-;  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur- 
pose* Those  which  have  been  conducted  with  other  designs,  nay, 
those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this  doctrine,  have  never- 
theless served  to  establish  it.  This  they  have  done  in  many  ways; 
particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their  arguments  advanced  in  op- 
position to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  disguise  hu- 
man turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering  ascriptions,  and  false  justi- 
fications ;  by  the  gross  moral  sentiments  Avhich  they  have  abetted ; 
and  by  the  aeformed  dispositions,  which  they  have  thus  disclosed 
to  the  public  view.  Their  very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in 
vain  attempt  to  deny,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth  :  while 
their  efforts  not  unfrequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted 
design  to  carry  a  point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable  ;  of  an  art- 
ful and  insidious  struggle  to  gain  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory ; 
rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which 
the  author  is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions,  made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  nide  from 
the  perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  fcetor  still  es- 
capes ;  and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgust- 
ing, as  to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence* 

Poems^  Plays^  Novels^  and  other  books  of  entertainment^  written 
professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  unfold 
the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the  characters,  almost, 
are  characters  mixed  with  sin ;  and  the  few  unmixed  ones,  which 
they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste,  unaccompanied 
with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  dull,  lifeless,  and  unnatural. 
Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where  condemned  them, 
as  improperly  introduced,  because  they  have  no  originals  in  fact. 
The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these  productions,  are  eviden- 
tial of  the  same  truth.  In  innumerable  forms  they  declare,  and 
appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  as  the  object, 
about  which  they  are  extensively  occupied ;  and  the  only  source, 
in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Were  not  human  nature  corrupted ;  a  ^at  part  of  them  could 
never  have  had  either  existence,  or  meanme. 

4thly.  TTie  Conversation  of  all  men  ahwfiaantly  declares  the  same 
iruih. 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves ; 
and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to  be 
tinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeply  lament, 
their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
Paul  declares  himself  to  be  enconipassed  with  a  b^dy  of  sin  and 
death.  Jacobs  Job,  Moits,  David^  titztkiah^  Danul,  Jeremiah^  P<- 
Vol.  I.  56 
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HiMenisl  hu  often  proceeded,  shows  in  ibe  strongQlttt 
•H^  the  reality,  J>ut  the  intetiBe  degree,  of  guill,  « '"' 
nnBCt  of  it  8U(j|mtd  himself  to  be  staineJ. 

AR  these  were  regarded  as  essf-ntial' duties  o 
JBcG^teasably  demaoud  of  every  man.    In  |>crfor 
/        ■Ml  ccxifeised,  that  he  was  staiaed  with  tbc  c 
■(hat  he  Deeded  an  expiation. 

3dly.   nt  taau  doctritu  it  proved  by  the  WritmgM  t) 
•MON^  wMom  writings  arefomd. 

Toe  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  pro 
account  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  aUo  n 
■Mn,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  tow-anls  those,  conco^ 
tiiey  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  :tre  strongly  prejttdk 
f  favour:  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  parly ;  or  for  sc 

■on  partially  inclined  towards  the  individual,  or  die  n 
d>e  subject  of  tbdr  history.     There  is  also,  in  moi 
Mrong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover  the  defects,  avjl 
ifaoae,  woose  actions  they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclw 
diey  should  render  ttt  lustory  less  entertaining,  than  ll< 
Aeir  readers.      From  all  these  causes,  History  is  o' 
^ari^ j|wnegyric ;  and  almost  always,  perhups  always,  a  mu 
Tourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  ^u 
Ttm  faisbwy  of  the  Bible,  being  diciuted  by  Inspini. 
id  subjects  more  generally  darkeneJ,  and  deformed. 
■f^.,^    nroportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  design' 
'    the  moral  charactert  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  an 
fttrue.     Hence,  we  commonly  suppose  the  peonlr 
have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.     Tbii. 
•a  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  &t« 
Ibe  Epistb  to  the  Romtau,  will  easily  discern.     H<- 
written  the  histwy  of  the  rest  of  mankind,   there  is  ( 
ason  lo  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,  gci 
ive  bssB  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  preser 
[oally^^usting,  and^Bonstrous,  widi  those  of  the  tr 
But  &VOUiable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  hi 
pOwetfliUy  as  they  have  influenced  » 
with  many  adventidous  ornaments,  only  tiu-  biighi,, 
ich  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  ofnjan;  HisU 
our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  ilian  any  of  tl 
._jn  under  this  oame.      Should  we,  contrary  to  _ 
in  better  language,  to  absolute  cerminiy,  actinowli 
it  to  be  an  exact, unfiatterine  likeness;  wo  mu 
confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  missha  pen  and 
symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.     Man,  as  J 
r,  is  undeniaUy,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil 
ibedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker ;  unjust, 
'   '  to  hia  fellow  Man;  and  iar  removed  iroia 
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:r(M.I,  if'  «»iir  fellow-men 

V  (Ichatc.  all  iiK'n  woiiUl 

■  N'trsiaiioii.     So  palpa- 

!   not  be  tolerate  «1  tor  o 

uhiii;;  in  a  solemn  and 

«'  ronMilcrod  onl\  ii^  (1<- 

-:  :tn(l.  to  ^;n' tin-  h  a>t, 

rt'^ation  a  .-^fcoml  linir. 

.1  he  oll'entled  with  tlieni 

•rl.     On    the  rontrary, 

5*  better  nceived,  than 

:s  detonneri.  guilty,  and 

!en!  proofs  of  .sineerity, 

led  in  a  strain  (»f  invec- 

thct,  that  the  Preiir-hrr 

in  the  man  iff  station  of 

is  ascripiion,  as  made 

less  when  made  with 

All  men  hear  it  con- 

•o  he  unjust  or  I'alse, 

•)r  unexpected.     On 

i^  of  course  ;  and  is 

were  the  doc  trine 


on  of  these  farts,  it. 
/  confrssion  of  the 
»nfe>sion,  made  in 
solenui,  ami  de- 
'  t/it  xcJioIk  hnman 
V  true,  that  in  all 
pporlunity  to  un- 
de.  Avithout  par- 
very  bias  of  hu- 
niiied  without  a 
lis  nalnre.      We 
terminc  whc  i.her 
*r  n«it.      It  i^  cvv- 

I  hc-rKne  our*>!'h'<'^ 
es  sinful,  w»oppo-c: 


.     But  all 
just ;  and ' 
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fer,  James,  and  John,  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt  without 
hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  integrity,  so  suited 
to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  declared 
their  own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  fact  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal  ?  If  Job,  Daniel, 
Paul  and  John,  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons 
of  this  character  among  men :  for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct 
ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate  nearer  to  this  enviable 
character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  be  not  true ;  on  what 
principles  shall  this  conduct  be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  in- 
tegrity by  confessing  guilt,  with  which  they  were  not  chargeable; 
and  become  gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading 
others,  that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputa- 
tion assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acqui- 
ring that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would 
never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  them- 
selves deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sin- 
cerity, and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real 
state  of  the  fact,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. A 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves  to  * 
be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves  in 
this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  ma- 
chines, the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  any  moral  action  ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead  of  proving  the 
authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  tnat  they  are 
peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  character  is,  in  all 
instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects  of  that  blindness,  which  is 
.  the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to  confess  their  true 
character;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intercourse  so 
obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one  by  this  denial,  except 
themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives  credit  to  their  assertions.  | 
On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinful  than 
other  men,  and  as  unanswerably  proving  their  peculiar  depravity 
by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the  trutk 
of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  anothfr  manntu 
All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either  exists  is 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do  not  exist  id 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ;  the  ascription  itself,  being  a  grofi 
act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are  concerned  in 
making  tnis  ascription^  all  are  certainly  sinful ;  whether  one  or  the 
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othc'i"  su\q  of  ihi^  (lileinnia  l»r  chosen.     fiKleril,  if  «»iir  fellow-men 
were  not  too  evidently  sinful  fo  admit  of  any  ileba/e.  nil  mm  would 
reirarrl  such  an  a*i(ri|>tion  uirh  horror  and  deiestatio/i.      So  fialpa- 
ble  and  nian;{nant  an  art  of  inju^liee  couhl  not  be  tolcrnt*  *l  ff>r  a 
monif^nt.     MinL-^ters  partiiularly,  when  [jnarhinj:  in  a  snlvtnn  and 
pungent  mt^nner  on  this  suliji-ct,  would  be  eon^idcred  only  a^*  de- 
signing to  blander  and  abuse  thf-ir  auda.n<e>  ;  anrl.  -o  <say  thr-  l<  asf, 
would  never  be  able  to  a^-^einble  a  r(Ki^nir:tti«»n  ;i  *i*rond  time. 
StiJI.  few,  very  few,  of  mankinJ  prerend  to  be  r'tfi  nd**d  wirh  them 
for  the   plainest   exhibitions  of  t'lin   Hubir-rf.     On   uj:   <  fiu*.nir\\ 
har.ily  any  m  nnons  are  mere  pojiuhr.  or  U'tier  n'♦l^♦•d.  than 
tho-' ,  which  portniy  the  li  T!';  :i  '  1.  iraeter  ;i>  d»PjrnKd.  jid'v.and 
oil'vu*;  if,  at  the  same  tinr-.  ih«  y  w  ar  evi«ierit  iroof^  of  *i/:<  '-nty. 
solo-naity,  and  concern,  and  are  noi  cornh;r!^d  iii  1  ^tr-i:.   *f \uvf-r- 
tive.     Whence  can  thi>  uv.y*\  but  from  rhf  fnc*.  «»;.•.:  ••.»-  Pr'  t'f.f-r 
coffiminds  hinisilf  to  evert^  ma>r.\  con^ncnct  in  ih»  rwn*/*    ?/;' -^'i  ^'f 
th  tndh/ 

Very  f^w  men,  also,  think  of  r^s?  fitin^'  ihi?  't^'rirvo:;.   •-'  rr.vlr? 
in  the  common  inte'n*our«e  of  miinkind:  uf:h-*  uf:»:.  rr.- :'.*•   v..*h 
some  appearance  of  conif*mf»?,  or  mrili^'mu.     .\||  n,  ,.r.  *r.»  ..j-  .^  ror.- 
tinu."ill/:  vet  no  man  oixiinanlv  eonr^jv^*  n  *n  f.t  'j-.*  ..•   .-.r  •  :.'-f?. 
xmkiii'l  or  uncivil;  nor  fven  as  vximnr'iir.^ry  *»r  .*  *  x;."-  '*  ■:.     On 
iho  rontrarv.  it  i«  p/ninlv  con^.'Vred  .r-  a  i:-.'*'  ^  f*:  r #-.■,;*.•  ;  ;?.'.*}  <• 
hsfencd  to  without   emotion.     CoiiJi  ih.s   b-.  wrre  •.:.-■    •i'.-' •.'.:.•; 
untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnislKd  bv  ihe  c f.:, -•<!'■  r.**  .  '.:*  t.*  -'•  •":*"-.  ' 
ouorht  to  be  added,  thai,  thfv  'or;i'.i;n  i^^  (!-r,-i  .-.,.  •"- •  •"  ;hf 

whole  human  racf,  that  thr  Hortnn^  i<  Irtif  :  .-,  r.-r.:*  --     -  .  ::.'.■:•  :r: 
several  dilTerent  forms  :  all  of  th^rn  i;r.'     .  v.-r  i|.  .-U- :..:..    •-.:■:■. 
cisive.   Of  course,  it  expresses  ^/i<!  nnl  r,-i,n,f,-  '.C'-*  v:Kr,!*  '••.■-::% 
race  concerning  thin  suhjfri.     Biit  i:  i>  Li.r«oj:/';iv  ':-.f-.  :;.::  .:.  :.. 
cases,  wliere  mankind  hove  s.i*Xir\f:"J  ••.b:!.*y  ^;,rj  ...j-or*  .:.i:v  'v  un- 
derstand a  subject,  where  fhey  'Xfriii:';.  and  dv'^-.-jV.  ;•.  -r.o.^t  par- 
tiality, and  esp'^cially  wli*  r'-  rliry  (>  f  ;.]<•  ajii:>* «  vr-rv  b'-j-  cf  feu- 
inan  nature,  their  decision  i^  tnir.  ...':d  •>  f/»- '"i?T,.*-Vfi  \t  ::■  ,•  ;i 
question.    The  present  ca-e  i-  Jib*!..!\.:^!y  •/!   ♦}.>  ;..,:  ir»-.     W* 
have  sufficient  opportunity,  and  d:sc'n.:ne:!'.  fo  '^^-rrrjrf.r  «r:'*r.^i 
we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-mrn,  are  -irrj^r*.  •:•/•;/•.     f*  ..  rr;-. 
tain,  that  every  bias  of  our  minds  incline-  u-  tj  !>*.!.*  •  <•  o';r-  . . '  • 
free  firom  sin;  and  that  in  pronouncing  orjr^rjve?  -TifiJ.  v:*:  or;  •'  •'^ 
every  prejudice,  and  every  pergonal  inicrf^.     But  :td  rr.-  :    r..»ve 
thus  pronounced.    The  decision  ii  therefore  jj-st:  an-i  .-j  f  xpr^-j-ed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  neither  of  doul>r,  rlorm.-^''»^-t^J^tion. 

5thly.  J{o  man  haa  hten  exer  yet  produced  an  an  txampU  of  com- 
pfete  holiness  in  tht  presint  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  sinful  as  mankimi,  a  person 
perfectly  lioly,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinjjuished,  as  wholly  ex- 
traordiiuairy,  by  his  fellow-men.    Amid  the  uumeroui,  flattehiis 
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panegyrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which  have 
•trongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the  most 
fiivourable  thines  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incrediDle,Uiat  we 
should  not  fina  some  one  spotless  subject  of  their  panegyric,  if 
such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the  present 
world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  race ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  being  recorded*  Par- 
ticularly, the  opposers  oi  the  doctrine,  which  lam  attempting  to 
establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any  such  ciiaracter 
existed :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men. 
But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any 
otter  person.  Yet,  according  to  their  system,  many  such  ought 
to  appear  in  every  countr)',  and  in  every  age.  Their  system  is, 
therefore,  false :  otherwise,  these  facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared  m 
this  world,  who  knew  no  #tn.  Accordingly,  he  is  totally  distin* 
guishable  in  his  character  from  all  the  chadren  of  Adam  ^  and  has 
actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  ^^gree,  that  no  other 
person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  dl  towards  his  per- 
fection. In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  instance 
of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  nas  rolled  on  for  six 
thousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  my- 
riads of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy;  and  tlie  knowledge  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instruction 
of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  man,  zoAo  examines  his 
own  character^  by  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life* 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1  St.  Every  such  man  is,  at  timcs^  the  subject  of  serious  apprehen- 
sions concerning  his  future  state. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  pvoiS  die  mind,  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God  will, 
or  can,  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter;  particularly,  that, 
if  himself  were  sinless,  God  would  make  him  unhappy.  U  is,  I 
chink,  discernible  by  Reason,  thai  perfect  love,  or  holiness,  neces- 
sarily ca«^e/A  out  fear;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  apprehen- 
sions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  However  disposed,  tnerefore, 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  against  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it;  and  proves  that  he  be- 
lieves it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  existence.  Were 
an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he  is  free  from  sin, 
and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  character;  all  his 
fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him  perfectly  on- 
disturbed  concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond  tne  grave. 

2dly.  Evtrji  man  is  conscious^  that  ht  dots  not  perform  all  kii 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  1  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknowledge, 
in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  There  are 
those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny  this  distinc^^ 
tion ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language  with  others, 
when  speaking  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those  of  their  friends, 
or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies ;  I  consider  them 
as  admitting  tms  distinction,  in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Certainly,  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist  on 
their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wrongs,  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living,  whOiVrill 
soberly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The  Knowledge 
of  those  around  him  conccipine  his  life  would  refute  the  assertion, 
and  cover  him  with  blushes  tor  the  folly  and  disineenuousness, 
which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience  also,  concern- 
ing his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false ;  and  accuse  him  of 
having  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertion. 

3dly.  Every  man  living  %s  conscious  of  having  committed  maiy 
positive  sins* 

This  truth  may  be  sufSciently  established  by  two  obvious  modes 
of  illustration.  ^ 

No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even  to 
his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story,  which 
he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose.  This 
is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it  true  con- 
cerning his  thougnts :  because  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  higher 
degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obligation;  and 
contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  oiGod.  Nor 
is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has  not  often  rejoiced,  that 
some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  now  known  to  himself 
only,  and  concealed  efiectually  from  his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  gofrinto  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even  the 
impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-riehteous  Pharisee^  who  went  into 
the  temple  to  pravj  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The  utmost, 
which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  God^  that  he  was  not  as  otlur 
men^  extortioners^  unjust^  adulterers^  or  publicans*  He  durst  not 
thank  God,  that  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Ahraham^  Jobj  or  Moses  ; 
all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much  less  durst  he,  or  any 
other  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfecdy  easy,  safe,  and  natu- 
ral, for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  we  are  assured 
bat  been  right.    With  the  same  ease,  and  consciousness  of  ^co- 
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priety,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  thai  we  were  without  sin; 
if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  true  character. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judgment, 
informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day  and  find 
him  in  his  present  state;  he  would  tremble  at  the  information.  If 
an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him  only,  who,  by  a 
lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere  repentance  of  his 
sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give  up  his  account  with  joy, 
has  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  God,  and  a  vigorous  hope 
of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that 
every  such  person  acknowledges,  in  the  fullest  manner,  his  own 
sinfiuness,  and  that  of  all  men. 

4thly.  Every  man^  who  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  duty^  and  ah- 
Mtainfrom  sin j  finds  the  attempt  attend^  oy  many  difficulties. 

When  he  woxdd  do  good^  evil,  very*lrequently  at  least,  will  be 
present  with  him ;  and  he  will  find  a  lam  in  his  members^  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity*  The 
goody  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  iuiraua  to  do,  he  will 
often  fail  of  doing,  and  the  evil,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
wishes  not  to  do,ne,  still,  will  often  do.  To  say  the  least,  he  mM 
often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance  to  do  his  duty, 
and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to  practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by  their 
circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  perform  acts 
of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  opposition  to  their 
lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptations,  find  one  sin  and  another  ea.fily 
besetting,  and  many  a  weight  hanging  heavily  upon  them.  The 
character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venerable,  than  it  has 
done  at  other  times ;  and  the  heart  is  less  open  to  acts  of  iusticc, 
truth,  charity,  and  forgiveness.  Temptations  approach  with  more 
charms ;  and  sin  is  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its  deformity*  The 
world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty,  and  power.     Evil  exam- 

Sles  soUcit  with  stronger  influence ;  and  evil  suggestions  awaken 
oubt,  uneasiness,  and  discouragement.  Mysteries,  at  such  sea- 
sons, become  converted,  without  much  difficulty,  into  errors ;  and 
that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  suspected  to  be  untrue.  Self-denial 
is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to  be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a 
duty  ;  while  indulgence,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting, 
but  excusable ;  not  only  pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty 
in  hand  is  left  undone ;  or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  by  halves. 
The  feet  drag  heavily  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path ;  or  turn  aside 
to  find  relief  in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding* 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficulties  still  greater.  In  all  Christian 
countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and  who  yet 
intend  to  obtain  eternal  life :  men  taught  in  their  childhood  to  know 
and  fear  God ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  perform  it  in  ever}" 
eiteroal  maimer;  to  attend  on  the  worship  of  God ;  to  read,  and 
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believe,  his  word ;  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and  truly,  with  their  fel- 
low-men ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual  enemies  within  and 
without ;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences* Men,  habituated  to  such  a  course  of  life  firom  the  begin- 
ning, are  often  decent,  amiable,  and  highly  respected.  Tet  every 
sucn  man,  when  convinced  of  sin,  will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confess,  that 
he  has  never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  al- 
ways been  a  sinner  merely ;  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  dispo- 
sition ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  conscience  telb  him 
God  reouires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  soul  to  perf(»m  his 
duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  circum- 
stances. They  do  not  eve|Lattempt  to  perform  their  duty  at  all; 
find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination ;  slide  down 
the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  dangerous  career ; 
and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  of  their  course, 

E've  themselves. no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which  yawns  at  the 
)ttom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  fit)m  external  cir- 
cimistances.  The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties  than 
the  conscientious  man  ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally  de- 
cent and  amiable.  The  conscieotious  man  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  piety  ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a 
Christian  also.  The  Chnstian  has  no  more  external  diflSculties  at 
one  time,  than  at  another ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  perform  his 
duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be  always  equally  vir- 
tuous. By  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  that 
they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to  prevent  them  at  all  firom 
performing  their  duty,  if  they  were  suitably  inclined ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition  of  Angels.  The  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  in  each  of  these  cases  the  only  essential  bar  to  obe- 
dience. Were  the  heart  right  with  God^  the  Christian  would  be 
perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious  man  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  profligate  would  cease  from  his  abandonment,  and 
become  not  only  decent  and  amiable,  but  a  Christian  also.  This 
reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these  difficulties  found  in  attempts  to 
abstain  from  sin,  prove  the  character  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart 
to  be  sinful.  As  they  attend  all  men ;  they  prove  the  common  na- 
ture to  be  polluted ;  and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinful  charac- 
ter of  all  tne  children  of  Adam. 


SERMON  XXX. 

WITBESALITV  OF  SIN   PROVED   BT  MAN^S  REJECTION  OP  THE  WQiB 

OF  OOD. 


JsBBVUH  viii.  9.— 7%e  Wite  Men  are  oihaaud;  they  are  dismayed  and  taken :  t; 
fibey  hose  rejected  tke  Word  of  the  Lard^  amd  %Bkal  Wudma  U  m  tktmf 


ft 
**  The  Wise  ones  are  confounded. 

They  are  dismayed f  and  ensnared  ; 

Behold,  they  have  spanud  at  the  Word  of  Jehotak; 

And  as  for  Wisdom,  what  is  there  in  them  r* 

Blay^fBifs  TranslatioiL 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the  fol- 
lowing Scriptural  doctrine : 

That^  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam^  all  Men  hnt 
sinned* 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  sin, 

I*  From  Revelation  ;  and, 

II.  Ftom  Facts. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofs,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  of  the  docthne. 
Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject  m  a  variety 
of  modes ;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sources  furnish  evi* 
dence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  the  aoctrine,  at  the  present  time,  from  another  Fact;  viz. 
the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Mankind* 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  Text,  the  people  oiJudea  are  exhibit- 
ed as  saying,  m  the  midst  of  all  their  apostacy  and  vrickedness. 
We  are  wise^  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us :  that  is.  We  are 
holy,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under- 
stood, and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replies,  Lo, 
certainly  in  vain  made  he  it !  the  pen  ^f  the  Scribes  is  in  vain  ;  that 
is,  '^  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law  or  Word,  in  vain  ;  The  false 
fen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  &  imlt9  falsehood^*'**  "  The  felsc 
interpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes  have  changed  the  Law 
itself  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive  it,  into  fiaLlse- 
hood ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  is 


in  va»-  ** 


*  Blajaex. 
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The  wise  men^  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
ire  by  these  means  ashamed^  or  confounded^  and  taken^  or  emnaredj 
a  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law; 
kod  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  cither  of  doctrine  or 
)ractice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  the 
rord  of  God  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Cfonscqucntly 
here  is  no  Wisdom^  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them.  Their  rejec- 
ion  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  arc  totally 
lestitute  of  all  moral  good. 

What  was  true  of  tliese  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionably 
rue  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scribes  the 
rord  of  God  was  offered ;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  divine 
lUthority.  They  disliked  and  reiected  it.  This  conduct  proved 
hem  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  offered  to 
nmensc  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked  and  rejected  it 
ilso.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that  thetf  as  well  as 
hesc  Isrealites,  are  void  of  holiness. 

Holiness  is  plainly  the  only  viitue,  or  moral  excellence ;  the  only 
:haracter,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  God.  The 
Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this  charac- 
er  by  different  nam^s,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
ind  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thine.  Nor  can 
leason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Holiness  and 
firiue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this : 

Hie  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  Goa^  is  decisive  proof  that  those^ 
vho  reject  t/,  are  destitute  of  Virttte^  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  Dift- 
:ourse ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  considera- 
ions. 

L  The  J/iature  of  the  JFordj  which  is  rejected: 

II.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  has  been  rejected : 

III.  The  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejectedit,  haveprefer" 
'ed  to  it. 

L  The  Nature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
his  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

Ist.  The  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Rider,  of.aU  Mngs. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  fighest  possible  property  in  us, 
wd  the  most  absolute  ri^ht  both  to  lui  and  our  services.  This  right 
:an  be  bounded  by  nothmg  but  hitf  plettsiire.  Whatever  is  his,  he 
!ias  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  hf  pleases ;  nor  can  any 
jne  warrantablv  say  to  him,  in  this  respect^  What  doest  thou? 
Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we  and  all  other 
iu^atures  shall  be  emjdoyed  and  disposed  of,  is  plainlv  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  m  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he  re* 
luires  in  all,  or  any^  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  pNicikbed  b^  bv 
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we  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  his  own. 
No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  palpable,  or  ex- 
treme, than  this.  No  injustice  to  man  can  be  compared  with  it : 
for  nothing  is  man^s,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compared  with  this 
light  of  God. 

2dly .  This  Law^  in  all  its  requisitions,  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  TTiou  shalt  love  ike 
Lord^  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  Neigh' 
hour  as  thyself. 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand  our  obe- 
dience with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  precepts 
only  were  regarded.  Men,  in  obeying  them,  would  act  in  the  best 
manner  possible  for  themselves;  and  would  most  promote  both 
public  and  personal  happiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other  manner, 
of  acting,  which  can  be  justly  called  desirable.  Every  departure 
from  conformity  to  these  preeeplb  is,  of  course,  evil,  and  of  malig- 
nant influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  awfiil; 
and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deserves,  and  most 
justly  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  InteUigent  creatures.  No- 
thing more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than  ought  cheer- 
fully to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  God  is  good,  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  to  thost 
who  obey,  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed. 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  the  only  real  worth  of  rational 
Beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  affections,  and  their  conse- 
quences, which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the  most  es- 
sential and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.     The  true  loveliness, 
dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothing,  beside  that  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.     From  this  charac- 
ter, and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  self-approbation,  the 
internal  harmony  and  delight,  which  arc  the  proper  "  prize  of  Vir- 
tue ;"  the  independent  and  eternal  possession  of  every  good  mind. 
In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  formed. 
Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.     Obedience  to 
the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary  usefulness. 
Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  usefulness  to  him,  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only  source  of  voluntary 
beneficence  to  Man.    The  Love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Lam, 
IB  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing  good  to  ail  men,  both 
friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  manner.    Nor  ii 
there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence,  beside  what  springs  from 
this  principle.     Rational  Beings,  wholly  under  its  influence,  would 
form  a  perfect  state  of  happiness  in  any  world ;  and  such  beings, 
freed  from  all  restraints,  would,  if  destitute  of  it,  create  consum- 
mate miseiy.    He,  then,  who  refuses  obedience  to  this  Law,  is 
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guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  God,  relinquishes  all  personal  excel- 
lence, peace,  happiness,  and  worth ;  and,  renouncing  all  voluntary 
usefulness  on  the  one  hand,  prepares  himself,  on  the  other,  to  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  the  Universe. 

4thly.  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  Reward  is  an* 
nexed. 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  Obedience  to  it  severe 
and  distressing ;  yet,  if  crow^ned  in  the  end  with  a  reward  ample 
and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  together,  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  The  time,  during  which 
we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  moment :  the  Reward,  on 
the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  hardship  of  obedience  must,  there- 
fore, be  transient  and  trifling ;  while  the  reward  would  be  endless, 
and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obedience,  then,  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  and  urge,  with 
motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with  simnar  mo- 
tives, deter.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobedience, 
were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a  disposition 
so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward,  to  holiness, 
with  immortal  glory. 

5thly.  To  disobedience  a  Punishment  is  threatened,  which  is  also 
endless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard  end- 
less wo  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain  eternal 
life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  obeying. 

So  plainly  do  Men  choose  death  rather  than  life  ;  and  in  sinning 
against  God  wrong  their  own  souls. 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  they  chose ;  but  he  sent  his  own  beloved 
Son^  the  brightness  of  his  glory j  and  the  express  image  of  his  persoUj 
to  become  Uieir  Atonement,  and  Intercessor.  Through  his  Media- 
tion he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their  former  disobedience 
and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue,  and  to  his  everlasting  favour. 
On  these  conditions  he  promised  to  receive  and  bless  them,  not- 
withstanding their  Apostacy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word ;  and  commanded 
them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  New  Law,  a  Law  of  grace  and 
mercy,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to 
lioliness.  The  Gospel  is  a  Law ;  and  of  equal  authority  and  obli- 
gation with  the  moral  Law.  God  commandeth  all  mm  every  where 
to  repent.  And  this,  saith  JoAn,  it  his  commandment,  that  we  be- 
lieve  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.  The  proposals  of  the  Gosf)el  are, 
therefore,  not  merely  declarations,  or  promises ;  but  a  Law ;  com- 
pliance with  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  Mankind. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  duty  ?  In  the  most  summanr 
language,  it  is  this :  That  we  renounce  our  sins,  and  return  to  Goo, 
and  to  obedience ;  committing  ourselves  with  an  affectionate  confi- 
dence to  Christ,  as  our  Instructer,  Intercessor,  and  Lord ;  and  a^ 
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an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God  the  Father. 
This  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ;  and  our  title  to  endless  hfe 
renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and  danger. 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are,  Reason  would 
naturally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  which  we 
•  are  certainly  exj>()sed  without  hope  by  our  apostacy,  would  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and  the  con- 
ditions made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the  miserable  be- 
ings who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  expect,  hasten  with 
rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  which 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  which  we  can  form  a 
conception.     Tiiey  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  reward.    The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  required,  are  themselves 
the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  characters, 
and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exquisite,  and  sincere, 
than  any  other.     Besides,  they  are  indispensably  necessary  lo  all 
other  good.     No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  \vlio  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  obey.   God  cannot  love, 
nor  bless  iiim.     He  cannot  be  approved  and  peaceful  within,  nor 
useful  and  happy  without.       Nor  can  a  World,  inhabited  by  such 
beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  mis- 
chiefs, found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and 
disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impenitent,  unbelieving, 
and  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants.    Happiness  springs 
from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  beings.     But  beings  not 
holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be  without  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  evil.     Thus  God 
requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessarv,  for 
Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accept- 
ance and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. All  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  lo  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther;  and  daily  condesceods 
to  entreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we  re- 
turn a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct?  Not  Argu- 
ment; for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prudence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Well- 
Bein^ :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Nothine  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning;  mere  corruption;  mere  nepravity.  Ko 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  it  no  WUdomy  or  Virtue* 
in  Men. 
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II.  Hie  Manner^  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  hy  Jibn,  is 
another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution  of  Virtue. 

Particularly,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  with  Ihbelief. 

Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, no  vindicablc  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence. But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject;  all  that  ought  tb 
be  wished,  or  asked ;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  actual 
proof,  be  rationally  expected.  Accordingly,  all  good  men,  to 
whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  excep- 
tion, acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;  and  admitted  the  Wora, 
which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Wor^l,  his  own  veracity  is  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he  has 
spoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evidence 
is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  Truth ;  not  the  Truth,  because 
we  dislike  the  Evidence. 

Unbelief  is  either  speculative j  ov practicaL  In  speculative  imbe- 
lief  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God :  in  practical  unbelief  we 
admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbehcf  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
jecting the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  It  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  Argumeniim 

Tliis  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

The  arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel  Writer  ad- 
vances his  own  scheme  of  refuting  the  eviaence,  or  rather  his  own 
objections ;  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and  evidently  places  no 
reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  the 
constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  No  instance  occurs,  in  which  any  Infidel  has  thought  it 
proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  works,  or  Arguments, 
of  any  former  Infidel.  The  arguments  of  each  appear  important, 
and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but  are  visibly  of  litUe  force 
in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  except  his  own,  are,  tacidy  at 
least,  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing  in  the  eye  of  each;  and  his 
own,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow  him. 

But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
,witn  confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  ai  bf 
the  inventer. 

3dly.   When  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  oftm  M* 
ykfed,  they  still  allege  them  again  wilAow^  taking  any  notice  of  ike 
refutations. 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
so  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphantly  urged,  that  nothing  but  <fe> 
spair  of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  from  idU 
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tempting  a  reply*  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  and  unattempt- 
ed,  by  ueir  successors.  They  now  allege  anew  the  old  <^iec- 
tions ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  fincT  no  others :  the  wnole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infidels 
but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went  before 
them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress  on  wittt 
llad  been  done  before.  Now  they  arc  contented  to  repeat  the  old, 
direadbare  objections  over  and  over,  without  placing  them  in  any 
new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evidence ;  although  so 
often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  renewed  ad- 
vancement of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest  men,  they  would 
first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given  to  these  olgectiou; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

Sdly.  7%ey  rarefy  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  but  attack  their  antMg* 
onistSy  and  defend  themselves,  chieflt/j  with  contempt,  sneers,  wid 
ridicule. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means.  Yet 
Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her  whole 
m>grcss ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults  upon 
Kevelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  desvted 
and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  arc  the  weapons 
of  attack,  or  defence;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  furnished  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelity  has  always  thus  done ; 
and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very  strong  suspicions 
of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  90/efU  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  t» 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  ofmen,  who  have  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ridi- 
eole,  and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strongly 
manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  obloquy  agcunst 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
iiy ;  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the  Char- 
•ctef}  of  God ;  against  Religion  at  large ;  against  conscientious- 

f,  and  duty  of  every  kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue, 
that  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  be^an  the  course  in 
Ae  most  fiirious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  U^- 
Amsj  Mohammedans,  9Jkd  Papists  have  continued  it.  hdidds  ai« 
treading  ia  their  steps;  and,  although  perpetually  railing 
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against  persecution,  have  proved  the  most  bloody  and  vehement 

persecutors,  that  have  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all ;  and  one  conduct  character* 
ized  them  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  more 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever  made  of 
the  human  character:  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  proofs  of 
human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man*' 
All  abo,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection,  have  uniform* 
ly  displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal  character ;  a  love  of  sin,  a 
hatrea  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderful.  The  more  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  bath  done,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  this  opposition  has  sprung  fri^m  sin,  and  been  marked 
with  gross  and  oreadfiil  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every 
form. 

Thepractical  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
same  (Character,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity.  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging the  word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  mconsistence  and  shame  attend  ^tm,  therefore,  which  do  not  in 
the  like  circumstances  attend  the  spectdatiti  VMeliever.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  the  means  of  eternal  lite  to  himself,  is  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are  different  j 
but  his  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  carnal  mmd^  as  truly^ 
as  that  of  the  Infidel,  is  enmity  again^God^  not  subject  to  his  lawf 
neither  indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  see  un- 
believers, of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  the  Word  of 
God  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  T%e  truthj  contained  in  the  /ex/,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
Doctrines^  both  speculative  and  practical^  which  those,  who  have  re- 
jected  the  Scriptures^  have  preferred  to  them. 

The  four  great  classes  of  men,  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
word  of  God,  are  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  and  Infidels, 
Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specified. 

1st.  7%e  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected  an^ 
still  reject,  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  xe-.^. 
ligion,  which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  thej 
reject,  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
pnecies  which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  As 
those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  only  in  Chiist ;  so  without 
him  they  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore,  was 
denied  by  the  Jews.    In  rejecting  the  Oospet  they  set  aside  all  the 
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Evangelical  decIaratiofM  and  doctrines,  contained  is  Ik 
iktfnfktUi  particularly  the  Goepel  as  preached  to  jffcnaAmaad 

nb  posterity;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  ezhibiticNis  of  the 
AW,  delivend  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  With  these 
diincs  in  view,  it  most  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  JEmm  \ 
ttenirij  numbered  among  those,  who  (^nly  reject  the  Woid  sC 
Ood;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Aoceaton,  who  aposta- 
tised to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  finr  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines^ 
substituted  by  diese  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.  Yoa 
well  know  firom  the  &riptures  themselves,  that  they  placed  their 
boKoess,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  extersial  sctnces) 
sveh  as  lon^  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  olhar 
eoctemal  purifications ;  MViia%^  mtnl,  onitc,  simI  CMmmm;  and  na- 
ny  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  In  all  these  the  hesurt  wasifr- 
terly  unconcerned ;  and  the  whcrfe  scheme  of  religion  was  confined 
to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  firom  which  integrity,  justice^ 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.  Instead  cf  theie 
things,  thev  licensed  and  practised  the  most  abominable  opposi- 
tion to  Goo,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of 
« their  fellow-men.  A  considerable  part  demed  a  future  existence; 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensaa' 
which  have  every  where  oeen  connected  with  that  deniaL  ^, 
other  part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  conunanL ,, 
pttmitting  a  son  to4lbvote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
*  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  tne  service  of  dit 
Temple ;  and  warranting  him  to  witnbold  firom  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  At  the  same  time,  they  persecu- 
ted, with  the  fury  of  mamacs,  men  of  real  piety ;  bound  heavy 
burdens ;  shut  up  to  their  ^countrymen  the  access  to  reUgKnia 
knowledge;  devoured  widows'  houses;  and  wallowed  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.  For  all  their  iniquiiies,  at  ths  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  EUUrsj  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taueht  these  thin^ 
were  believed  by  their  countrymen  to  be  men  of  (Hstinguished  vir- 
tue. Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  which  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God.  The 
spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much 
more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and  Goipel 
of  JxHOVAH,  can  plainly  have  oeen  no  other,  than  that  of  a  im/u/ 
iislisn,  a  people  laden  with  iniauity^  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 

9dly.  Mohammed^  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  Mm 
own  testimony,  the  rehgion  oi Moses  and  Christ;  and  professedly 
republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  republica- 
tion he  lefit  out,  whoUv,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Religion ;  and 
in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of  godliness. 
His  two  great  doctrines  were,  That  there  is  but  one  God^  and  T%ai 
'  '    "  jprophsi.    By  the  latter  doctrine  ha  aecured  to 
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himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just  ivhat  he  pleased. 
Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  collection  of  precepts,  requir- 
ing nothing  but  a  course  of  external  services,  without  the  least 
soodaess  of  heart;  and  promised  Heaven  to  prayers,  ablutions, 
'fiistings,  alms,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision.  Religion 
he  considered  as  founded  on  cleanliness  ;  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  one  half  of  Faith,  and  the  key  of  Prayer.  Easing  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  gate  of  Religiofu  He  allowed  four  wives  to 
every  one  of  his  followers  ;  and  as  many  concubines,  as  each  was 
able  to  maintain.  Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  mansion  of 
debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mild  and  rational  mode  of  propa- 
gating Religion,  taught  oy  Clirist  and  his  Apostles,  into  a  regular 
8yst(*m  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.  In  a  word, 
his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licensed  every  human  corruption,  every 
sordid  lust,  every  sinful  indulgence. 

3dly.  7%e  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed,  and 
itill  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  God. 

Instead  of  one  God,  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  in 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  heaped  up  to  them- 
selves  Gods  after  their  own  lusts  ;  debased  by  fiUai  impiety,  fraud 
theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdness,  in- 
dulged in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelligent  nature. 
They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shru|M,  plants,  stOi:ks, 
and  stones.  They  sacrificed  tiuman  victims ;  jirostituted  men  and 
women  in  relieious  services ;  and  sanctioneu  every  violation  of 
urity,  justice,  Kindness,  and  piety.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  the 
ipisde  to  the  Roynans ;  and  you  will  iind  a  short,  but  exact  and  af- 
fecting, account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but  justified,  licensed, 
and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modem  Infidelity  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly  com- 
mended the  ancient  Heathenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the  gross  ; 
and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  that  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit  of  its 
predecessors.  It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God;  at  times  partially;  at  other  times  \^'holIy.  It  has  admit- 
ted his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence  ;  thc^  accountableness 
of  man  ;  a  future  state  ;  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
holiness  and  sin,  piety,  and  reb<'Hion ;  ha.s  declared  oil  that  men  can 
do  with  impunity  to  be  right;  has  licensed  wrath,  revenge,  murder, 
pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  fornication,  aJuliery,  and 
nicest.  Surely  it  is  unneces-saiy  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit, 
manifested  in  the  doctrines,  which  teach  these  things,  is  in  the  nigh« 
est  degree  hostile  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness. 

To  Jems  and  Infidils  the  Gospel  has  be^n  directly  published  in 
form.  To  a  )^reat  part  of  mankind  it  w^s  published  in  the  days 
of  the  Aposdes  ;  and  has  been  ext^Msively  ofi-T'*!  to  many  natoof 
in  succeeding  periods  of  time.    That  it  has  not  made  an  uiuweMik 
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progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  those,  to 
fAiom  it  has  been  offered,  have  in  so  many  instances  refused  it  ac- 
ceptance. Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present  ^neration  of  men 
given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  admission  to  their  hearts, 
u  the  days  of  the  Apostles  \  it  would  long  since  have  been  preach- 
ed to  every  femily  under  heaven.  Men,  therefore,  have  stopped 
its  progress  ;  and  not  God. 

but,  as  the  foct  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  by  a  great  jproiXMtion  of  these 
It  has  been  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as  en- 
tirely to  determine  tlie  true  nature  of  the  human  characler :  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in  those  who 
have  hcara  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

It  oueht  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  Grod  in  the  Cniis- 
tian  world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  country,  and 
every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real  import  of  the 
book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse,  but  in  design  and 
spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually  down,  so  as  to  suity  or 
at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a  sinful  heart.  The  ex- 
tent also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  precepts  they  have  coolract- 
ed,  and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with 
them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  practices,  which  are  eratifying  to 
a  polhited,  sinful  mind.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  tber  have 
with  one  consent  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  natural  Religion ; 
and  that  the  natural  Religion,  in  substance,  which  was  taught  by 
the  graver  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more 
decent  Infidels.  The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguishable,  as  to  its  im- 
port, from  that  of  Plato^  Seneca,  and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have 
rejected  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  rejected  them  for  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  it 
the  real  design  of  ail  thesn  men  I  am  convinced  by  this  remarka- 
ble fact ;  viz.  that,  when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take 
refuee  in  another ;  and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  oftea 
confuted,  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argumeat, 
then,  is  this :  God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  govemneal 
of  their  moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  it- 
self, but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  suprenM^ 
ly  profitable  to  them:  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  lavtkm 
with  all  the  hearty  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves*  Tfaii 
character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral  peHk^ 
tion,  is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excellence,  of 
Intelligent  bemgs.    In  Usetf  It  is  high  and  indispensable  enjoymest 
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to  every  such  being ;  and  in  its  efficacy  it  is  the  only  voluntary 
cause  of  all  other  enjoyments:  a  cause,  existing  originally  and  su- 
premely in  Hiniy  and  by  derivation  existing  extensively  in  ihemm 

This  Law,  therefore,  Is  a  perfect  law ;  and  worthy  of  Jehovah. 
Were  men  virtuously  disposed;  were  they  not  depraved;  were 
they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commandi  would  be  immedi- 
ate, universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  they  liave  chosen  to  disobey  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their  obedience, 
and  the  awful  penalty,  tiireatened  to  disobedience.  What  stronger 
proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the  mise- 
rable situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their  Apos- 
tacy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  undertook 
to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end  he  sent 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  humble,  painful, 
and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and  excruciating 
death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  ofrin^  to  finish  transgres- 
fion,  to  make  reconciliation  for  imqmijfj  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atonement,  God  has  offered, 
anew,  to  receive  the  iaUen  race  of  Adam  into  his  favour,  on  the 
conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Redeemer :  conditions 
in  themselves  indispensable  to  their  return  to  God,  and  to  bbe- 
<£ence;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  virtue; 
and  beyond  expression  easy,  reasonable,  and  desirable.  As  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love,  and  would 
fell  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice; 
he  published  his  Gospel  to  enlighten  them,  ^nd  sent  his  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  might  be  saved.  Still  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  almost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great 
as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam,  they  have  rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  bound* 
less  good,  crucified  his  son  afresh,  cast  contempt  on  his  cross,  ac^ 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  loi* 
holy  thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Sjpirit  of  Chrace. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between 
Crod  and  his  vinofard.  What  coutd  have  been  done  to  nis  vineyardy 
ikat  he  has  not  done  init?  Wherefore,  when  he  looked,  that  it  should 
iring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  fifth  poisonous  berries  F*  Wherefora 
brought  it  forth  the  grebes  ofSodom^  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  f 
Enery  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  Thisi  vine  is  pbinly,  therefore, 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Oomorrak.  Its  gre^ 
mre  ftrapes  if  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter.  Its  wine  is  the  poisom 
ejf  arc^ons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law,  at 
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it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the  odIv  ex- 
cellence of  conduct;  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition, a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phraAes  we  intend  tnat 
unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  birth  to  virtuous 
rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  this  Law  was  pro- 
posed to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an  immediate,  cheerful, 
and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatise,  and  yet  to  retain  a  disfio- 
lition  in  a  preponderating  degree  virtuous ;  were  it  afterwards  t9  be 
informed  of  a  method,  by  which  it  might  return  to  obedience,  and 
the  favour  of  God ;  it  would  be  plainly  impossiUj^  that  such  a 
Doiind  should  not  receive  this  infcHrmation,  and  embraR  this  method 
of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even  with  rapture*'  If^  at  the 
same  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in  obedience,  and  in  the 
jdivine  favour,  were  in  themselves  eminently  easy  and  reasonable, 
and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its  highest  future  amiableness, 
dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were  such,  as  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly lovely  in  the  sight  of  6o(^  and  prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly^ 
useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  'SlMrif  loaipd^wcMild,  beyond  a  doubt, 
seize  the  terms  themselves  with  dbfij^'«iftd  the  divine  object, 
which  they  secured,  with  ecstasy. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
alike,  is^  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowletke, 
that  the  disposition  by  which  ft  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  dhvcdv 
opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  wholly  unlike  that  with  which 
jiaam  was  created;  and  the  genuine  moral  Ukeneas  of  JUam  after 
his  Apostacy. 
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Ujff  therefore  the  heart  of  the  »ont  of  men  itfuUy  Hi  in  them  to  do  evil. 

In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the 
following  dSiSrfne :  That  in  conMtquence  of  the  Apoitacy  of  Adam 
all  nun  have  sinned ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universality 
of  sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses ; 

1st.  From  Revelation  :  and,  ^ 

2dly.  From  Facts: 

And  in  the  latter /rom  the  great  fact^  that  mankind  have  rejected 
-    the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  several  particulars,  the  De- 
greej  in  which  the  ritfylnm  tfman  exists.  On  this  subject  I  ob- 
serve, 

1st.  T%at  the  human  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  ftJl  extent 
fiftht  human  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  unfinquently,  nor  by  men  void  of  un- 
derstanding, that  man  is  oi  depraved  a  beings  as  his  faculties  mU 
permit  him  to  be:  but  it  has  been  said  without  consideration,  and 
without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Experience,  warrant 
this  assertion.  Wicked  men  ana  seducers,  it  is  declared,  wUl  wax 
worse  and  worse  ;  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  Durine  the  first  « 
half  of  human  life  this  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  me  CTOwth 
of  the  Acuities ;  but  during  a  considerable  period,  prececfing  its 
termination,  it  cannot  be  thus  explained :  for  the  &culties  decay, 
while  the  depravity  still  increases.  Nations,  also,  are  declared,  to 
*  be  at  some  periocb  of  time,  far  wcnrse  than  at  others ;  although  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  durinf^the  period  specified  their  Acui- 
ties were  superior.  Saul  appeiin  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
talents  than  Jeroboam;  Jerohamn  than  Ahab;  and  Uzziah  than 
either;  yet  Ahab  was  a  worse. man  than  Jeroboam;  Jeroboam  than 
Saul;  and  Saul  than  UzzittL  The  Young  Man,  who  came  to 
Christ,  to  know  what  good  thing  he  should  do,  to  have  eternal  lift^ 
was  certainly  less  depraved,  than  his  talents  would  have  permitted 
him  to  be. 

Like  him,  we  see,  dailv,  many  men,  who  neither  are,  nor  profess . 
to  be.  Christians,  and  who,  instead  of  being  wicked  to  a  degree 
commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  Acuities,  go  through  life  in  the. 
exercise  of  dispositions  so  sincere,  just,  and  amiable,  and  in  the 
performance  of  actions  so  upright  and  beneficent,  as  to  secure  a 
nigh  degree  of  respect  and  affection  firom  ourselves,  and  fiKxa  «DL 
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with  whom  they  are  conticcted.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  that 
8uch  men  art'  as  sinful  as  many  others  posseted  of  powers  br  in- 
ferior ;  much  less  that  they  are  as  sinful  as  they  can  oe.  We  also 
see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without  any  visible  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once; 
and  become  suddenly  far  more  frauaulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious,  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not 
long  preceding.  In  the  families,  of  which  we  are  memben,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  connexion, 
the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ;  and  are  furnished 
daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are  far  less  opoflieate  than, 
with  their  faculties,  they  might  become.  Those,  who  male  the  as- 
sertion, against  which  I  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  will  examine,  rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  cbikhtn, 
though  not  Christians,  are  Fiends. 

dcfly*  TTure  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  naturt^  whkk^ 
considered  by  themselves,  are  innocent. 

Such  are  nungcr,  thirst,  the  fear  of  sufferinf,  and  the  desire  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  insepara- 
ble, not  only  fit>m  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  nature,  as 
existing  in  this  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian  through  eveiy 
degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attams,  as  truly  as  the  sinner.  The 
two  last ;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  sufiering ;  are 
inseparable  fix>m  the  rational,  and  even  from  the  percipient,  nature. 

3dly.  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  omtaUe. 

Such  are  natural  affection :  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis* 
position  in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years ; 
compassion ;  generosity ;  modesty ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  doing  that,  which  is  right*  These  cliaracteristjcs 
appear  to  have  aoorned  the  Young  JVan,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we  are  in- 
formed that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  the  same  manner 
we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  always,  and 
hresistibly,  whenever  thev  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all, 
also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian ;  enhancing  his  ho- 
liness, and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Widiout  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Paid  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  profligates. 

4thly.  Tliese  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  k^mtver, 
muans  either  of  virtue,  or  sin,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  cai^ 
trolling  Disposition,  or  Energj/,  which  constitutes  the  moral  character. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  orate, 
mhtnce  it  arises,  thai  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  nr^d  or  vir^ 
hums.  On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 
tnd  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and  these 
actioni,  are  vanooi&y,  aiA  esxnam^Vj^  laofified  by  tin  attributes 
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above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  Geut 
as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked, 
and  prevented  from  operating  in*  the  worst  manner,  and  degree* 
Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are 
partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instruments  of  sin* 
in  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind. 

5thly*  There  is  not  in  the  Mindj  bvnature^  or  in  an  unregeneraiid 
statij  any  real  moral  excellence^  or  Evangelical  virtue. 

For  I  know,  says  St.  Paul^  that  in  me,  {that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwell* 
€th  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is  eti» 
mity  against  Ood,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  And 

lin ;  7%e  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
rod  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them^ 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  bom,  saith  gor 
Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  Without  faith,  says  St.  Paul,  ii  is 
impossible  to  please  God. 

6thly.  TTu  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  made, 
which  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dreadful 
snanner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered,  fidly  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 
by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presumption, 
with  which  Haman  had  risen  up  §o  destroy  Esther  ana  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  Jilled  with  a  violent  propensity,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship  are  filled,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerfvd  blast.  A 
strong  tendencv  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore, 
is  here  asserted  in  verv  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and  simi- 
lar passages,  it  is  not  my  desijp,  nor  within  my  power  or  wish,  to 
settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and  yet  in  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which  mankind  have 
suDStituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are  so  afiecting,  or  so 
awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  example  may^  be  confidently  followed ;  and  no  man  is  required 
to  limit  tms  subject  more  exactly,  thsm  it  has  been  done  by  his 
Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  direct^  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest  man* 
ner^ 

Every  imapnation  of  ManU  heart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  con* 
tinuaUy.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  are  with- 
out excuse  ;  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  were  thanl^ul;  6ttl  became  vain  m  their  tmogi- 
nations ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themr 
selves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.     Who  changed  (he  tmHk  of  Q[^ 
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into  a  Ke,  ami  worskippedj  and  served  ike  ereahare,  mmt  than  the 
Creator^  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  Amen*  /br  this  cause  God  gave 
ihem  tip  to  vile  affections.  And  as  thejf  did  not  like  to  retam  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Bm^ 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness^  fornication,  wickedness,  covetoutntts, 
maliciousness ;  fml  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity^ 
Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
imventers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents.  Without  understand' 
ing,  covenant^breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  im^ 
merciful :  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  {that  they,  which 
^  commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

^  Of  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  What  then,  art 

we  better  than  they  ?  Ko,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both 

•jp.-  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.     As  it  is  wnUm^ 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understand' 
eth  ;  there  is  none  that  seekeih  afler  God,  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way  ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Uieir  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips.  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  art 
swift  to  shed  blood.  T%ere  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  <yM.^ 
Jfow  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  Law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them,  who  are  under  the  Law  ;  that  every  movth  might  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God. — Therefore,  by  deeds  of 
Law,  shall  nofiesh  living  be  justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  form,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  Apostle  Paid.  Consonant  with  this  representation  are  all 
the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  uni- 
versal, but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadful  malignity.  Man- 
kind are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to  all  these, 
and  all  other  sins;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely,  but  filled 
with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly  and  dreadfully 
as  practices. 

11.  The  same  truth  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  examines  the  sub- 
ject  faithfully,  from  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  fioKl  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  to  it  will  in  no 
small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

P  1st.  Every  Man,  who  scrutinizes  his  own  heart  at  ail,  knows,  that^ 

naturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  command  of  the 
Law  of  God:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  hart, 
*  This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of  In- 

telligent creatures  ;  and  is  plainly  thnt  duty,  separated  from  which, 
no  other  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the  highest 
possible  degrees  con&pvce  to  induce  a  rational  being  to  perform  it* 
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I^  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ;  if  we  love  not 
our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  BenefiBK:tor,  the  Author  of  all  good, 
and  himself  the  Infinite  Good ;  we  cannot  be  imagined  to  love  with 
right  principles  any  other  being^t  If  we  perform  not  our  plain  duty 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 

3dly.  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  (mn  Consciences^  as 
bein^  greatly  and  coniinually  guilty  of  Sin. 

Tike  fear  of  the  anger  of  Gcd,  and  of  future  punishment,  and  the 
pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good  and  ho- 
nourable character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence  us  to  re- 
ject, as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  cfoctrine  as  this.  But, 
HI  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  truth, 
declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and  we  cannot 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  we  should  certainly  avoid  it :  but 
the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine still  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  peculiarly  depraved  character ;  not 
merely  because  his  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  euilty  of  ^ss  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
common,  or  rawer  so  universal,  is  this  feet,  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  thus  situated,  is 
still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly.  The  Stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  Hardness  of  Heart  j  art 
strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine* 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  a^inst  the  Infinite  God,  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  Enemy  of  Sm ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  meant 
of  exposing  us  m  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  vengeance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  rs  in  itself  debased,  deformed,  and 
hateful,  beyond  expression.  Who,  then,  can  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess any  share  of  Reason,  and  not  be  humbled  beyond  measure  at 
the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equally  alarmed  by  the 
former?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  universally,  not  only  not 
humbled,  but  hauehty ;  not  only  not  alarmed,  but  stupid,  as  to 
their  danger;  ana  cheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and  insolent,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  their  iniauity. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty ;  no  counsels,  to  pei-suade  them 
to  return  to  obedience  ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  from  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  serious, 
<£vine,  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty,  stupid, 
and  hardened ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  m>m  duty  and 
ftom  God,  from  hope  and  firom  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  offered,  and  has  been  offered,  to  thm^  ^^^\i^ 
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fore  mc,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer?  Their 
sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  condemned.  Who 
has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty  has  in  countless 
instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has  obeyed  ?  God  has 
called,  Christ  has  entreated,  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  striven.  Who 
has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ?  To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be 
exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  rei)ent,  and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure 
endless  life.  Every  hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declares,  therefore, 
that,  in  his  view,  sin,  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to 
be  chosen  than  holiness,  or  obedience,  with  endless  Ufe.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravity  can  be  given,  or  demanded  ? 
III.  The  same  doctrine  is  most  affectingly  evinced  by  tht  whcle 
course  ofhtunan  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  appear, 
1st.  From  the  Private  Conauct  of  mankind^  as  individuals » 
I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  retired 
scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing all  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hides 
itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  humiliating 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  solitude  cast  over  the 
innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human  race,  how  many  kinds  of 
deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view  !  How  many  early,  oitter,  and 
unnatural  contentions,  even  of  little  children !  What  affecting  to- 
kens even  of  infantine  selfishness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  cruelty ! 
How  many  proofs  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion,  in  inc 
morning  of  Life !  What  unferotherly  and  unsisterly  coldness  and 
alienation,  what  unkind  and  unforgiving  hearts,  appear  in  chose, 
who  are  bone  of  the  same  bone^  and  flesh  of  the  same  flesh !  How 
many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  little,  base  sentiments  and  actions  af- 
flict the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 
inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every 
folly! 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving  such 
faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous !  How  vast  a  labour 
to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty ;  or  even  to  pre* 
vent  one  from  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  6nally  lost !  What  toils 
and  pains ;  what  cares  and  watchings ;  how  many  reproofs,  re- 
straints, and  corrections ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
are  employed  and  suffered,  before  this  hard  task  can  be  accom- 
plished !  liow  rarely  is  it  accomplished  at  all!  What  then  must 
oe  the  conniption  of  that  heart,  which  makes  all  these  efforts  ne- 
cessary ;  anu  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all  ? 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  oivtouf 
conduct  of  men ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
'Wh^.i  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind ;  ana  how  little  are  they,  amidst  all  the  culture  of  educatioD 
and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  illuminatioDS, 
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injunctions,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion,  disposed  to  act  agreea- 
bly to  the  dictates  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  benevolence  to- 
wards each  other  ?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a  very  hum- 
ble office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will,  at  any 
time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends,  vehement 
and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  furious  and  long  continued  law- 
suit is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsetded  property ;  a 
lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ;  and  termi- 
nated in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted  hatred  and 
gloomy  retaliation.  Tne  place  of  honour  and  power  is  sought  for 
with  electioneering,  caballing,  slander,  fraud,  and  falsehooa ;  and 
is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  malice,  and  secret  re- 
solutions of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  between  Men^  how  rarely  is  it  the  desim 
to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  although  tne 
only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to  make  what 
is  called  a  good^  and  what  is  in  reality  2^  fraudulent^  bargain  !  How 
perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neighbours  commodities 
of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodities  imperfect,  corrupt- 
ed, and  deca3rea !  How  many  persons  obtain  their  whole  living, 
and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  this  kind  of  fraud !  What  pains  are 
also  taken  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the  state  of  the  markets ;  of  our 
own  circumstances ;  our  real  intentions;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements,  into  which  we  enter!  What  base  deceptions  are 
practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  in 
order  to  attain  legally  the  character,  and  immunities,  of  a  bank- 
rupt !  How  difficult  nas  it  been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at 
all  secure  to  creditors  an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  of  a 
bankrupt's  property !  How  strange  would  the  observations,  which 
I  am  now  making;,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings ! 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  look^  for 
among  rational  beings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.  To  this  union 
of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this  delight- 
ful harmony  of  life,  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with  motives 
highly  noble  and  afiectingly  persuasive,  i  et  Solomon  could  sav, 
and  with  plain  propriety  could  say,  Jl  faith  fid  man  who  canfnaf 
Not  a  small  part  of  our  conversation,  or  01  our  writings,  is  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  of  frail,  alloyed,  treacherous,  broken  fiiend- 
ahip ;  and  of  unworthy,  false,  and  perfidious  friendb.  Why  arc  we 
not  friends  ?    Can  Virtue  furnish  any  part  of  the  reason  ? 

T%e  pleasures  of  Men,  their  darhng  and  customary  pleasures, 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  an  affecting  proof  of  extreme  depravity 
in  our  nature. 

St.  James  directs.  Is  any  man  afflicted^  let  him  pray*  /«  ony  met" 
ry,  (that  is,  cheerful)  let  him  sing  psalms.  In  otner  words,  let  the 
Iu>urs  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocendy,  (for  such  is  the  employ- 
ment recommended)  gratemlly  to  God,  and  profitaUj  \]^  ^vonidM^.^* 
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Such  are  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  recommended  by  ao 
Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  noADkind,  1  thall, 
without  any  particular  notice,  pass  bv  the  brutal  entertainmenis, 
so  greedily  soueht,  so  highly  emoyeo,  and  so  firmly  established, 
un&r  the  sanctions  of  law,  m  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  Heathen 
countries :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked  men  contended  for 
superiority  in  feats  of  ability  and  strength ;  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  butchered  each  other  lor 
die  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  exposures  of  human 
beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thousands  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder,  as  a  mere  entertainment.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that,  beside  the  vulgar  and  the  savage, 
men  of  high  rank,  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  polished  manners, 
and,  what  is  still  more  humiliating  and  disgustine,  women  of  the 
first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were  re^larly  present  I 
will  pass  by  the  Saturnalia,  in  which  Rome  sunK,  for  a  week  every 
year,  into  the  coarsest  and  most  vule^  brutism,  and  all  distinction 
and  decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as  the  investigation  might 
be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Let  me  then  ask.  What  are  th?  actual  pleasures,  usually  sought 
with  eaeer  favouritism  in  countries,  claimmg  the  title  of  Christian? 
Go  to  the  table,  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for  the  JUih, 
to  fulfil  the  Imts  thereof;  and  you  will  find  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around  it !  Or  ra- 
ther, what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become,  before  the 
table  is  deserted  ?  To  pass  the  enormous  expense,  care,  and 
anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employea  and  ransacked, 
to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  palate ;  in  how 
many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
is  a  feast  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness!  How 
swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused 
to  the  prostitution  of  Man ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the 
waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the  nedect  of  his 
duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction  of  nis  reason, 
the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul !  How  many 
drunkards,  think  you.  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians,  around 
the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished  members  of 
society  ?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene  of  low  and 
vulear  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented  by  taverns, 
ale-nouses,  and  dram-shops ;  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing  and 
festivity ! 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse'race;  another  darline  diversion  of 
mankind ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  ocuy,  but  of  the 
eflJighteoed  and  po\iaVxed\  ta^^  even  of  the  noble  and  digaifi*^ 
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ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The  professed 
object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the 
other  in  his  speed.  Without  calling  in  question  the  lawfulness  of 
setting  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their  powers  for  our 
amusement :  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  beta 
which  are  laid,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries, 
oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered ;  the  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  which  are  indulged  ;  the  iMitdes,  which  are  fought ;  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which  is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit,  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  multi* 
tudes  of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound ; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid ;  a  cruelty 
impossible  to  that  righteous  marij  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  ana 
of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  Btdl-baiting  z 
an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  very  means  of  tor- 
turing him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which  can  easily  be  de< 
vised:  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  established,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment, on  th^  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  for  the  puipose  of  sla- 
king the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which  can  find  delight  in  fe- 
rocity, anguish,  and  death* 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  of  diver- 
sions,  is  found  here ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  extent  sought 
in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in  every  form 
begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.  Here,  is  the  chamber 
of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity,  profaneness,  conten- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity.  Here,  property  ii 
wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Here,  time  is  most  shameniUj 
and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglected^ 
and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the  character,  the  family,  and  the 
soul,  are  consigned  to  perdition. 

From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Theatre. 
Think,  first,  of  the  almost  uniform  character  of  the  miserable 
wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How  low  ai^ 
they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and  how  low  do  they 
fell,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which  they  are 
most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves !  If  you  are  at  9, 
loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of  this  class  of 
mankind.  You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimes,  which  disgrace 
the  name  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  witn  cl^racters,  which  are  a  blot 
even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider,  next,  the  Performances^  whicb 
these  unhappy  men  and  women  are  employed  to  exhibit.  How 
few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  sigh,  by  a  person, 
not  seduced  bj  haUti  or  Mt  lost  to  nrtue,  and  e.^^ix\s^  wc^v^V 
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How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution !  What  art,  labour, 
and  genius,  are  engaged  in  them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadful 
vice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  effects ;  to  robe  it  in  the  piincely 
attire  of  virtue;  and  to  crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doing! 
How  often  is  even  common  decenc  v  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  U> 
flight!  In  how  many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  corruption 
soRly  and  secretly  instiUed  into  the  soul !  In  how  many  instances 
is  Virtue  defeced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
crowned  with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pre* 
tended  and  insolent  homage ! 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience^  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  tius 
audience  composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance !  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  all  good !  0[  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whom  vice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  CTossness  an  entertsdnment ! 

Acconfingly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  litde  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of  pol- 
luted sentiments,  and  polluted  characters;  in  which  whatever  is 
not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the  white 
covering  intended  to  shroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and  rottenness 
within*  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in  thousands  of 
dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  plays,  as  an  Aposde  would  have  pronounced  innocent, 
to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single  season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  arc  directly  prepared  to  go  to  the  BrothtL 
The  corruption  of' the  one  fits  the  nund  with  no  common  prepara- 
tion to  direct  its  course  to  the  other* 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afficts,  the  think- 
ing mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of  sin  and 
perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled  by  such 
as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who  have  been 
havtized  into  the  name  of  the  Father ^  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hol^ 
Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  firequented  by  vast  multitudes : 
and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  and 
despised  only ;  but,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polite,  and  even  the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we 
must  add,  because  truth  adds,  that  Seduction  has  in  all  instances 
begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable  wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls 
of  Sodom.  This  seduction,  also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art, 
felsehood,  serpentine  insidiousiiess,  and  outrageous  perjury*  The 
endless  ruin  oi  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  de- 
based gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  so- 
licited, and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  per- 
suasion of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
tbe  ddceptioni  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  <rf  proatitution,  ac- 
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company  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims  of  their  trea- 
chery*     Of  the  strange  or  polluted  waman^  God  saith,  AWm,  thai 
0  in  unto  her^  turn  again;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of 

Another  fact,  to  which  yom*  attention  is  called  in  these  dreadful 
scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot-bed ;  that,  beside 
the  horrid  debasement,  whicn  is  nere  the  characteristical  guilt,  all 

Sossible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous*  Promneness, 
runkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt  these  baleful 
walls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second  Hell.  Lilw 
that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against  all  return 
and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope.  Scarcely  an  example 
is  found,  in  which  uiose,  who  have  once  entered,  ever  make  their 
escape.  Sin  and  Perdition  are  marked  on  the  gateway ;  and  over 
the  door  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire,  Jliis  house  is  tne  way  to  Hellj  go* 
ing  down  to  the  chambers  of  Death,  < 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquity,  de« 
mands  your  investigation,  is  the  immense  extent  of  the  pollution^ 
and  tht  incomprehensible  numbers  of  mankind  which  it  involves,  and 
has  ever  intolved.  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom^  as  a  monument 
of  eternal  infamy.  Were  prophets  to  exist  in  every  land,  Sodoms 
would  not  improbably  be  portrayed  on  many jpagps  of  every  his- 
torical recora.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  Europtan  and  Asiatic 
Countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  behind  the 
impurity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeance,  tht 
Cities  of  the  plain.  I  wish  1  could  say  our  own  bad  a  less  share 
in  this  charge.  Modem  lewdness,  although  usually  concealed 
with  care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet  publicly  proceeded  to 
lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of  cool  contemplation,  sicken 
the  neart  of  deli'cacy,  and  turn  back  the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror. 
The  world  has  become  complaisant  to  it ;  and  changed  its  very 
language,  to  give  soft  and  imposing  names  to  the  wretches,  who 
have  robbed  the  swine  of  their  sty,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in 
the  mire.  The  prostitute  is  misnamed  with  softening  appellations, 
intended  to  veil  her  odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes. 
The  lewd  man  is  styled  a  man  of  gayety,  spirit,  and  life ;  a  man  of 
the  world ;  a  Uberal  man ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  this 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of'^  pollution  in  inmiense  numbers 
are  erected,  allowed,  and  firequented.  Abandoned  women  are 
brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honourable  resort ,  admit- 
ted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up  of 
those,  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  prostitutes 
its  elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to  varnish  the 
guilt  of  pollution,  to  sooth  to  torpor  the  wounded  conscience,  and 
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to  modw  die  waj  to  Hell  smooth,  pleaaant,  and  unsaniected ;  ibnns 
and  tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbnite  the  heedless  nund;  b* 
shions  and  animates  the  marole  into  erery  fonn  of  temptalion : 
traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  sheds 
the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  corrupt  and  to  roin.  The 
shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  pubUcly  hoUs  out  the  in£unous  book, 
the  allurinc  image,  and  the  fisLKinating.picture.  to  every  pesseneer; 
and,  in  de&nce  of  laws  and  nujOBtnta^  eagmy  helps  loniraira  the 
work  of  destruction*  ^ 

jfc  All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankiiicL 
^Riose,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beines,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  foi^ven,  and  endless  lite  to  be  secured.  AH 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvaticm ;  have  been  exhorted 
to  yieM  themselves  to  the  Redeemer ;  and  have  been  earnestly  in- 
vited to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  aU  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon,  is 
bounded  by  that  momentaiy  life ;  and  each  feels  his  time  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  great 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  thepkoiures  of  mankind.  What,  it  may  now  be 
asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves* 
tigator,  is  their  general  and  wonderful  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  charac* 
ter  of  disinterestedness;  and  the  sin  is  committed  firom  the  pure 
love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evU  prac- 
tice !  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  ana  the 
Christian  nations,  professing  widelv  different  views,  in  other  re* 
spects,  concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
fitning  his  awftil  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  however 
discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sage  and  the  block- 
head, the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
join  their  voices  in  unison ;  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the 
praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  Prince  swears  on  his 
throne,  and  the  beggar  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  lisps  out  the  im- 
perfect curse,  and  the  tongue  of  the  man  of  erey  hairs  tremUes 
beneath  the  Altering  blasphemy.  From  California  to  •XqMm  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  ikt  odour  of 
8weet  incense,  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety,  infinitely 
disgracefiil  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  ana  immensely 
wicked. 

The  next  dreadfid  effusion  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  nmUiform 
falsehood^  whfeh  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and  dtf- 
graces  this  miMrable  world.  Truth  is  uie  foundation  of  all  virtue, 
and  consequendy  of  aU  happiness.  Without  it,  society,  in  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  exist.    Even  the  dreadful  bands  of  thieves 
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and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
their  own  horrid  union*  But  cast  your  eyes  over  this  wide  world, 
and  mark  how  extensively  truth  has  fallen  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
the  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the 
savage  and  barbarian*  Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken 
the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  greatly  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the 
increase  of  years.  Trace,  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortifica- 
tion, the  secret  windings  of  the  private  slanderer;  and  behold,  if 
you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless  multitudes,  the  impudcnt^^ 
unblasl)ing  lins  of  public  newspapers.  Survey  with  hoiTOr,  bmff 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  llie  perjuries  of  testimony,  the 
porjunes  of  elc-ctions,  the  perjuries  of  the  custom-house,  and  the 
perjuries  of  public  office.  Look  with  still  more  amazement  and 
regret,  on  the  tiilschoods  of  the  great  and  powerful*  "Truth," 
sai'J  Filng  John  of  Fratice^  "if  banished  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world, 
ou^Kt  <till  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms  of  pnnces."  Yet  how 
re^ul.irly  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  courts 
and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  successively,  the  same  facts, 
without  a  rctruclion,  and  without  a  blush.  Cast  your  eyes,  and 
tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast  them,  on  the  moun- 
tainous mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  Learning,  and 
infi  Jel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  against  all  the 
interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man.  When  you  have  done 
these  things ;  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gazing  at  the 
whole  nation  of  the  French^  swearing  eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and 
eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitutions  of  Government,  adopt- 
ed within  little  more  than  six  successive  years,  and  then  bowing 
down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  despot ! 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  io  fraud.   On 
this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can  dwell  but 
a  moment.  The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it  with  every  suf- 
fering, which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  nature  sustain. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and  the  galley,  in 
spite  of  the  gibbet  ana  the  cross,  the  I'ack  and  the  faggot,  what 
commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject  of  fraud ;  and 
what  child  of  j^  Jam  is  not  its  mortified  object  ?  All  kinds  of  money  are 
counterfeited;  all  kinds  of  instruments  mr  conveyance,  or  security, 
are  forged.    Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  livelihood  from 
cheating.    The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering;  the  man 
of  business  in  his  commodity;  the  siHlesman  plunders  the  public; 
the  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  false  representatlon>  of  his  wants, 
and  false  representations  of  his  expenditures.     In  London  only,  a 
very  corrupt,  but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe^ 
115,000  human  beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  fe- 
males, live,  according  to  the  sagacious  and  uprij^ht  Colouhoun,  ci- 
ther partly  or  wholly,  by  customary  fraud;  iuid  annually  plunder 
their  fellow-men  of  Two  oiiUions  Sterling;  while  on  the  River 
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TTutmes  a  more  systematized  robbery  has  jreariy  wrested  firom  in* 
dividuals  no  less  than  500,000  pounos  of  the  same  currency*,  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  other  kindred  tes- 
timonies of  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  1  cannot, 
and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will  ez- 
hibit  to  you  two  official  accounts  of  toe  moral  state  of  die  Capital 
of  France.  By  a  public  reUM  to  the  Government,  of  births, 
ths,  &c.  in  Paris^  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there  werei 


#" 


Legitimate  births, 14,829 

"K^"--'.  • «.««  I  ^TdT-ff" 

Marriages, 3,826 

n:,  .^»/«A»  TOA  ?  About  one  snxth  of 

^''°'^'^*' ^^\        the  whole. 

Died  in  their  own  housss,      •     •  13,810 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,     .  8,987  )  About  two  fifths  of 

Found  dead  in  tlie  streets,     •     .  .     201  )         the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1803,  by  the  report  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  District  yParii^ 
the  number  of 

Suicide  was ?5^"'    *     f!2}    657 

/  Women,     167  ( 

Murdered  persons,     .    .    .      jMen,^^      81  |    j^ 

•^  Divorces, 644 

jjfj  Murderers  executed,  .........      155 

■» *  Condemned  to  the  galleys,    .......     1210 

•                Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,  •     1626 
'^.  ■  Branded  with  hot  irons, ,         64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers,  who  had 
^  poisoned  their  children :  Ten  Husbands^  who  had  murdered  their 
wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands :  and  Fifttm  chil- 
dren, who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  i^gistered, 
andpaidfor  the  protection  of  the  Police;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the  P^fect  of 
Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
shrinks  froqn  it  with  horror ;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised J|r|M@ttory,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  denv.  that 
himself  ir#  iMw 

2dl^.  Sp^P&tne  is  irtadfully  evinced  in  the  PtAlic  Coniud  rf 
tnatucind* 

• '.  »■"  .  - 
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On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is',  I  shall 
make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  TTietr  govemmeni. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  In/  Sub* 
jeets^  m  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions  or  their 
transgressions  of  Law.  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  render  tribute 
to  wham  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  tikom  custom  ;  and  honour  to  whom 
honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform  these  duties  withleg|k 
scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept 
the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable  taxes ;  the  unceasing,  and  im- 
mense, smuggling ;  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  on  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  the  murmurings,  the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malig- 
nant factions,  and  the  furious  civil  discords,  which  have  blackened 
the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations  ;  and  you  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  otthj^  spirit,  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Government  itself  no  other 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity !    The  endless  train  of  evils,  how- 
ever, which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source,  have 
been,  here,  to  lon^  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation  and  wri- 
tings; the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder,  baleful  example,  and  de- 
Elorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
earned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a  particular  discussion  of  them,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary.    But  however  frequently  they  have 
been  repeated,  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful, 
manifestations  of  human  turpitude.     I  know,  that  it  is  a  common 
refuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doctrine  to  attribute  both  these  kinds         <  ■. 
of  evidence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  government,  and      -y^^ 
not  to  the  nature  of  Man.     But  this  complaisance  to  human  nature 
16  out  of  place.    Kings  and  princes  are  mere  men ;  and  differ  from 
other  men,  only  because  they  are  surrounded  by  greater  tempta- 
tions.   Their  nature  and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with 
yours  and  mine.    Their  opportunities  of  ddng  good  are,  at  the 
same  time,  immensely  greater ;  and  were  they  originally  virtuous, 
would  be  seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  to 
their  %xtent,  for  this  great  purpose  only.    Were  human  nature  pure, 
as  is  professed ;  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted ;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  the  widest 
means  of  beneficence.    How  unlike  this  has  oeen  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  almost  all  men  invested  with  high  author- 
ity.   Republican  Legislatures  have  been  at  least  as  oppressive  to 
mankindas  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
empire.    Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  provuKes  with  a  harder 
hand  than  the  Persian  Despot^  and  no  human  Igjnnny  was  ever 
marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republican  tyraAqg^.of  fV-ance. 

My.  1%e  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  tHtf  more  dreai^  exhibition 
of  wickedness  than  thoir  OflrvemfMi^  . 
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Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embarked 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  nmnber  and  de- 
gree of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood,  tram- 
pled on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  and  the  dwellings, 
the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind*  It  has  been  employed 
to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hdf|  to  make  Jfngels  weep,  and  Fiends 

«mnph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human 
Aracter. 

3dly*  J%e  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  Ay  the  RtUgum 
of  Mankind* 

With  this  subject  I  shall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Jeho- 
vah created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and  filled 
it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings*  Instead  of  loving,  servin?, 
and  adoring  Him,  they  Iwre  worsnipped  Devils,  the  vilest  of  aol 
beings,  ana  alike  his  enemies  and  their  oiiifir  They  have  worship- 
ped each  other;  they  have  worshipped  brutes ;  they  have  worship- 
ped vegetables*  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of  gold ;  the  Car- 
penter has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have  prostrated  them- 
selves to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  appease  the  ftnger  of  these 
gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  penance*  To  these  gods  they  , 
have  offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  and  tortured^ 
and  burnt,  their  own  children*  Before  these  gods  their  religion 
has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of  matrons 
and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  systematized  pollution*  The  same 
religion  has  also  sanctioned  war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, fraud  and  perjury,  seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds* 
Its  persecutions  have  reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed 
its  countries  into  catacombs*  On  the  pale  horse^  seen  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision.  Death  has  gone  before  it ;  and  Hell  following  after^ 
has  exulted  in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  numberi  and 
the  miseriesi  which  it  has  occasioned  without  eixL 
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BoMAMi  ▼.  12. — Whereforef  at  fry  one  iMm  $in  eniered  into  the  world,  mid  deaUk 
tin  ;  and  to  death  hiuh  patted  vpon  all  nun,  for  that  all  have  tinned. 
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From  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  discourse,  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  Doctrine: 

TTiat  m  consequence  of  the  ApostcLcy  of  Adam  all  nun  hoDt  sinned* 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Uhiversaliiy 
and  the  Degree^  of  human  corruptianm  The  next  subject  of  our 
inquirv  is  the  Sourc^imhence  this  corh^tion  is  derived.  In  the  text^ 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  consequence 
of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam* 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

1st.  Ittoillj  I  presume  J  be  admitted^  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this 
depravity* 

The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual.  If  it  be 
casual  f  every  thing  else  may,  for  ausht  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
supposition  of  casualtv.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  oiAdam^  or  of 
uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases,  is 
contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

3dly.  This  cause^  whatevirit  is,  is  commensurate  with  Us  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  effects  extend  to  all  men ;  it  follows,  that  the 
caoBe,  also,  is  universal. 

9dly.  The  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  ike 
same. 

This  is  argued,  irresistibly,  firom  the  nature  of  the  effects,  whick 
is  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  TTUs  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostacy,  our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As 
the  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  contro- 
versy. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source  of  hu- 
man corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by  them : 
since  nothing  can  be  this  sourcei  of  which  all  these  things  cannot 
be  truly  predicatede 
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5thly.  m  inquiring  afttr  the  source  of  human  corrtftiim  we  in- 
quire only  after  a  fact. 

This  subject,  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  almost  al- 
ways embarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  considerations.  A 
fact,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  what  it  t>,  independently  of 
every  thing  else*  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  Mankind  exists 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam;  this  truth  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  ky  any  opinions,  which 
we  may  form,  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  the  dispensa- 
tion  ;  nor  by  any  incxnlicableness,  arismg  from  the  efficient  cause, 
the  moral  nature,  or  tne  consexjuences,  of  the  fact.  These  things 
may  l)e  the  foundation  of  other  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities,  and 
difficulties,  ever  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  even  remotely  afferf 
the  subject  of  the  present  investigation* 

6thly*  When  I  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam 
all  meji  have  sinned ;  I  do  not  intend,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  an 
guilty  of  his  transgression* 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  transferable  from  one 
being  to  another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its  ver)- 
nature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely  ;  and  incapable  of  being  parti- 
cipated by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  such  a  per- 
sonal act  is  ecjually  incapable  of  being  transfen*ed,  or  participated. 
The  guilt  is  inheivnt  in  the  action  ;  and  is  attributable,  therefore, 
to  the  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  ever 
supposed  to  be  deiived,  originally,  from  Reason,  to  the  contrary 
doctrine.     If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this 
doctrine,  it  must  l>e  found  in  Revelation.     But  in  Revelation,  it  is 
presumed,  it  cannot  be  found.     Unquestionably  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly asserted  in  the  Scriptures.     If  it  be  contained  in  them,  it 
must  be  by  implication.     Let  me  ask.  Where  is  this  implication  ? 
Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the  tenn  Impute,  commonly  appealed 
to  by  the  sup|)orters  of  this  scheme.     I  nave  examined  witn  care 
every  passage,  in  which  this  word,  an(!  its  connexions,  arc  used  in 
the  ScriiHures  ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  that  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
tally different  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  exception.  The 
Verb  Xoyt^oiuu,  which  is  the  original  word,  I'cndered  by  the  En^ish 
word  impute,  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon,  to  coitni,  to 
reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his  account  ;  but  never  to 
transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being  to  another. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  Shirnei,  Let  not  my  Lord  impite  this  rin  unto  his 
servant :  that  is.  Let  not  my  Lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  Dmid 
against  me,  or  to  my  account.     Thus  also  it  is  said,  Abraham  be- 
lieved God;  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness:  that  is, 
his  feith  was  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal 
righteousness,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted before  God. 

The  passage,  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  those, 
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against  whom  1  am  contending,  is  1  Cor.  xv«  32,  ^i  m  Adam  all 
dte^  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive*  The  words  in  tiie  ori- 
ginal are  'iv  ru  A&a^  and  *m  c^  XpVr^.  The  Greek  preposition  Ev 
signifies  very  often,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  language 
must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  English  pnrase 
hy  means  of.  The  passage  would,  therefore,  have  been  explicitly 
and  correctly  translated,  as  hy  means  of  Adam  all  die,  even  so  Inf 
means  of  Christ  shall^mil  be  made  alive.  Adam  is,  therefore,  only 
asserted,  here,  to  be  ah  instrumental  cause  of  the  Death  specifiea. 
A  |)arallcl  passage  will,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of  these  remark! 
evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wiftj  and  th% 
unbelieving  wife  is  saiicified  by  thu  husband.  No  person  will  pre* 
tend,  that  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  declares  the  sanctification  of 
the  believing  wife  to  be  ti-aiisferred  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  become 
the  personal  state,  or  character,  of  the  husband.  This  is  evident- 
ly not  the  fact,  because  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  The  meaning 
plainly  is,  that  by  means  of  his  wife  he  is  in  such  a  sense  considered 
as  sanctified^  as  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  unclean ;  or  in 
more  explicit  terms,  from  being  incapable  of  being  offered  to  Ood 
in  baptism. 

7tn.  ^Neither  do  I  intend,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pun^ 
ished  for  his  transgression. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in  Ezek. 
xviii.  20 :  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  ;  neither  shall  the  father  hear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son  ^  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  he  upon  him} 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  declared, 
that  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another  ;  particu« 
larly  that  the  son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father  ; 
ana,  by  obvious,  and,  I  think,  irresistible  implication,  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  this,  their  common^ 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  I  coyceive,  for  the  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  pro<^d  to  adduce  in  support 
of  its  truth  the  following  proofs. 

I.  The  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  w'irld^ 
6i'  '6V05  'avdfwnx  ;  through,  or  by  means  of  one  man.  I  will  not  take 
upon  to  me  to  say,  tliat  the  Apostle  dociores  the  sin  of  Adam  lo  be 
the  only  supposablc,  or  possible,  cause  of  the  entrunc<»  o«  .siii  into 
the  world;  but  he  plainly  decla^^es  it  to  Ik*  i\v:  actual  caii.-ii:.  The 
sin,  which  thus  entered,  he  declares  also  lo  be  nniv  :-.sal ;  oven  as 
universal,  as  the  doath,  which  entered  by  sin.  In  tJ»e  18th  /«?rae, 
which  is  separated  from  the  text  by  a  parenthesis  only,  the  Ap<;^tle 
teaches  us  in  the  most  dii'eci.  terms,  that  this  univ*^rsal  sin  i.-  a  con- 
sequence of  the  transgression  oiAdam.    His  words  are^  TAi<t<.ffyn^ 
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m$bg  ihe  ffJMce  of  one^  or  as  in  the  origiDal,  St*  999Q  wagmtu^mnC^ 
iy  one  offence,  jvdgmtnt  came  ypon  all  to  condemnaiion ;  ami  in 
the  19th  verse,  jBy  one  mari^s  disobedience,  titony,  in  the  ori|^iialt. 
*m  viXXoi  the  fnf^w,  were  nuide,  in  the  Greek,  imriahntwf  mere  ccnuti- 
hUedj  sinneri.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I  think,  plainly 
the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  offence,  or  transgression  of 
Adam,  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  God,  came  upon  aU  men  unto 
condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  becausMiU  men,  in  that  state 
of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  conseqnnce  of  the  transgres- 
aoQ  o(Adam,  became  sinners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  ttole  of 
ihmge  became  such,  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  present  discussion* 
I  now  observe  further,  that  1  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it ;  but  I 
freely  confess  m vself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
me ;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  great,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  Miall  not  add  to  these 
difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own.  At  the  same 
time,  I  repeat,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
difficulties ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with  difficult 
ties,  which  are  greater,  both  in  number  and  degree. 

II.  The  Doctrine  is  evident,  also,  from  the  .Sentence  pronounced  on 
our  first  parents* 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the 
sake  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression  ;  that  it  should  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  df 
his  brow  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives  of  toil, 
suffering,  and  sorrow,  until  they  should  finally  return  to  the  dust, 
from  winch  they  were  taken.  In  a  former  discourse  it  was  shown, 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled, 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  All  of  them,  therefore, 
constituted  a  sentence,  actually  pronounced  on  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  alL  The 
cursing  of  the  ground,  jparticularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  its 
former  spontaneous  nutfulncss,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility ;  by  which  thofS  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  fruits 
of  Paradise ;  and  by  which  ease,  happiness,  and  immortality,  were 
exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  death,  inwrought  into  the  very 
constitution,  now  ^iven  to  the  Earth ;  was  a  fact,  which  involved, 
of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men  ;  because  all  men  suffer  dis- 
tress by  means  of  this  fact ;  and  because  no  rational  beings,  be* 
nde  sinners,  are  in  the  Providence  of  God  subjected  to  any  suffer- 
ing. Every  descendant  ofAdam  must,  of  course,  bo  an  inhabitant 
01  the  world,  which  was  thus  cursed  ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a 
partaker  of  the  very  evils,  denounced  in  this  curse.  When  the 
sentence  was  declared,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all 
those,  who  would  afterwards  sliare  in  the  sufferings,  which  it  dis- 
closed ;  that  is,  all  the  children  of  Adamf  would  oc  sinners.    As 
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all  tlie  progeny  of  Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all 
must  necessarily  partake  of  these  evils ;  because  they  were  inse- 
parubly  united  to  the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt«  If,  then,  it  was 
not  loreseen,  that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been 
dciiouijced  against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous;  or 
wiiile  their  future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will 
not  be  admitted  by  any  man  :  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted 
by  any  man,  if  he  r^ect  at  all  on  the  subject :  for  God  can  no 
more  be  supposed  t6  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not 
known  by  him  to  be  sinful,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtu- 
ous. It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Jldam  ;  and  of  a  paradise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars :  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  transgression,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed ;  and 
instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  and  happy,  he  became  the 
subject  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these 
considerations,  viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle  Paul 
expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage,  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose,  //i,  or  by  means  of,  Adam^  all  die.  As  neither 
death,  nor  any  other  suffering,  befalls  virtuous  hemes ;  this  pas- 
sage  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  oi  the  doctrine 
at large.  ! 

III.  The  Doctrine  is  directly  declared  by  Moses,  when  he  informs 
uf ,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  orwn  likeness. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likeness,  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten- 
tionally attached  to  it  by  Moses,  cannot,  I  think,  l>e  mistaken.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introduces  God  as  saving. 
Let  us  ynake  man  in  our  own  image^  after  our  likeness  ;  and  subjoins. 
so  God  created  Man  in  his  o»h  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him.  In  a  former  discourse  I  imvc  shown,  that  the  UkenesS)  or 
image,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Moral  image  of  God  ;  consisting,  ct» 
pecially,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  ;  as  we  are 
mformed  by  St.  Paid.  After  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  Man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that  Man  was 
created  in  this  image  ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  Mos€$ 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Seth  was  begoHen  in  the  moral  likeness 
of  Adam  after  his  apostacy  ;  and  sustained,  firom  his  birth,  a  moral 
character,  similar  to  that,  which  his  two  brothers,  Cam  and  Abtl^ 
also  sustained.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  plainlv  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Job,  when  he  asks,  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean F  Kot  one:  (Job  xiv.  4.)  by  BUdad,  when  he 
asks.  How  then  can  Man  be  justified  with  God;  or  h^  can  he  be 
clean,  that  i>  bom  of  a  woman  F  (xxv.  4.)  by  David,  when  he  says, 
(Psalm  li.  5.)  Bthold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  mjf 
mother  concfiVf  me :  and  by  St.  Paid,  when  no  says.  As  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earihf,  {Jldam)  so  we  shall  hear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  {Adam)  (]  Cor.  xv.  49.)  But  if  &//»,  Cain  and  Abel, 
derived  their  corruption  from  the  Apostacy  of  their  parents^  then 
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h  is  true,  not  only  that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  manl 
exists  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy* 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  tkeU  whiA  it 
6om  of  ihejlesh,  is  flesh;  and  that,  thai  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Sj^iriij  or  bom  again,  is  spirit.  In  this  declaration  he  certainly 
teaches  us,  that  the  fleshly  character  is  inseparably  connected  vtA 
the  birth  of  man:  it  being  an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birth. 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  -^dpny  begets  children  m 
kis  own  moral  likeness.  It  hardly  needs  tope  observed,  that  the 
moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour,  by  the 
term^etA,  is  a  corrupt  character.  T%e  carnal^  or  fleshly,  mmdj 
says  iS^  Paul,  is  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to  his  Lam^  ntiihtt 
indeed  can  be :  and  again  ;  7b  be  camqlly,  or  fleshly,  mimdedy  is 
Death.  In  the  Original,  the  words  in  both  passages  are  ^fm^n 
r%  (ffipns^  the  minding  of  the  flesh :  the  exercise  oi  our  thoughts 
and  affections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with  the  fleshly,  or 
native  character. 

-  IV.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptural  representaiumj  the 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  Children^  as  toon  as 
^ey  become  capable  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  unquestionably  amiable ;  more  so  in  many  re* 
■pects  than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not  at 
some  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification.  Some 
children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sanctified 
from  the  womb.  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all  others  in 
a  ^^eater  degree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  evil  af- 
fections, and  evil  conduct.  They  are  rebellious,  disobedient,  un- 
kind, wrathful,  and  revengeful.  AH  of  them  are  proud,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  universally  selfish.  All  of  them,  particularly,  are  desti- 
tute of  piety  to  God  ;  the  first,  and  iar  the  most  important  exercise 
of  virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him ;  neither  admire 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loving 
kindness.  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these  duties 
from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood  ;  yet  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruction,  hitherto  de- 
vised. A  virtuous  mind  would,  of  course,  firom  the  mere  Imow- 
ledge  of  God ;  without  any  known  law ;  without  any  other  motive 
except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  goodness  to 
us ;  admire  and  love,  reverence  and  glorify,  Him  with  all  the  heart. 
But  no  instance  of  this  nature  can  be  produced.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirt\ 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  ami 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my 
care,  I  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  one^  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous ;  or  whom  1 
could  conscientiously  pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  evil  attributes^ 
mentioned  above,    tn  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observeidL  ^ 
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no  child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History. 
This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  bad  the  fact  ever  existed. 

Mankind  therefore,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  estranged  from  the  womh,  and  go  astray  as  soon  as  th^bt  bom^ 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  attributing  the  corruption  of  children  to  exaimph, 
and  the  propensity  of  human  natwre  to  Imitation* 

The  power  of  Example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  Imitation,  strong.  I  acknowledge,  also,  that  Gnmh 
these  sources  we  may  derive  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  many 
things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  tne  world.  Still^  I 
apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufBcient  answer  to  the  argu* 
ment  in  question.    For, 

1st.  On  beings^  who  are  virtuously  inclined^  a  good  exanq>U  ought 
certainly  to  haoe  more  power  than  an  evil  oru. 

On  beings,  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclinedy  virtuous  and 
vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential ;  as  on  be* 
iliffs,  sinfully  inclined^  it  is  acknowledged,  smful  examples  have  an 
influence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evident,  because 
virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow  it;  as  much 
as  vicious  bemgs  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct ;  and  because 
neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  exist,  can  have  no  bias  to 
either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  inclined ;  they  wouM 
follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal  prepondcration,  virtuous  exam* 
pics.  If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  inclined;  they  would  follow 
virtuous  and  sinful  examples  alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
imitation.  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience; 
Virtuous  examples,  it  is  acknowledged,  have  some  de^ee  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  all  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  sum! 
distressingly,  small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  pbce, 
and  in  every  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of 
vicious  example,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  human  heart  ?  In  Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  iii« 
fluence. 

2dly.  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous  f  as  the  objection  supposet  all 
men  to  be  by  tuUure,  and  as  according  ,to  the  objection  these  must 
have  been  ;  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples^  and  tjpofi  lUi 
plan  no  sin,  in  the  world. 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit  aa 

evil  example.     If,  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  inv 

'  mediate  successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow;  and  must, 

therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.    Of  course^  the  exam^ 

J  lie,  which  they  set  also,  was  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
bllowed  them,  must  have  been  virtuous ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
their  successors.  Upon  this  plan.  Sin  could  never  have  entered  the 
world.  But  Sin  is  in  the  world ;  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
jectors, tberefinre,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  i^  ihig^  ^UnBOfioi^ 
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the  ezecntkm  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  worMii  coMeniecL 
So  St.  Pmd  has  directly  declared,  Death  has  pai9td  vpati  all  mm, 
for  thai  all  have  sinned*  7?ie  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Deadi  then, 
the  firuit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  agamst  it  in 
the  original  sentence,  must,  I  mink,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  oioral  be* 
ing ;  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity ;  who  if  cbe  svbject 
■oideath. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  aimts  InihnCs  in 
every  form  cf  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  be&lls  persons  of 
viper  years.  They,  toother  with  others,  are  swept  away  fty  the 
hnmediate  hand  of  God  m  those  various  judgments,  With  whicn  He 
awfully  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the  silent, 
«wful  hand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumecl  by  the  conflagration ; 
overwhelmed  by  the  volcano;  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake; 
and  wasted  by  tne  lingering  agonies  of  fiunine.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suffer, /rom  Mmucind^  allthe  deploraUe  violence  of  war,  aixl 
the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  fects  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these  con- 
elusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  ^ditm  ;  a  fact  irresisti- 
bly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prore 
any  thine,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  infant,  who 
Kves  so  long,  as  to  oe  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God  in- 
flicts these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocent. 
I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object  against 
this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  he  compen- 
sated for  their  sufferings  by  receiving  sttprrior  degrees  of  happiness. 
This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  of  no  validity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy,  here,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever,  hereafter.  An- 
|;els  are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered 
any  preceding  unhappiness.     Plainly,  Infants  might  be  made  hap- 

(»y,  to  any  degree,  m  the  same  manner.  But  if  the  sufferings  of 
nfants  are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  misery, 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  future  enioyment.  f  think 
this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  attributed  to  the  Creator;  since 
k  would  plainly  be  disgracenil  to  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatiires. 
The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  Imiverse  by  Gene- 
fol  Laws;  and  iMt,  m  their  operation^  inequalities  and  evifs  ought 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
flrst  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  establish  any  general  hw. 
Which  produces  injustice ;  sucn  as  the  suffering  Of  virtuous  beings 
Aust  be  acknowledeed  to  be.  The  second  is,  (hett  tkis  is  itself  a 
K    imefsiUmsi  €«ten3mg  yroXiAl)!  U  #M  (k.%rif;  ^  0fM/<HirlA,  ^^^ 
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ibomm  raee.  .  The  diBpeniftlioD  therefore,  aed  not  the  ««ci»^ioB|, 
k  uneaual  and  evil,  accordiag  to  this  schaoae*  Surely  the  difficidtf 
18  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition* 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  thai  te  mmn^  dMc^dUea  aUtni 
this  part  ^  the  doctrine^  as  to  perplex^  and  distress^  ikfi  mmd  no  km 
ikon  the  stg^positions  tdready  rejvtedm  The  difficulties,  attending 
the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  very 
great,  and  diey  easily  become  very  distressing ;  whatever  schemt 
of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning  this  subject ;  that  is,  if  wit 
pursue  It  to  any  extent.  But,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  of  tfaose  dif- 
ficulties, which  necessarily  attend  us,  will  be  found  to  Ke  in  tim. 
thctj  tfuit  Moral  Evil  exists.  To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  as  we 
please,  add  others,  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctrinei 
which  we  choose  to  adopt.  T^  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  diav' 
course,  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  hj  Revelation,  aiid 
by  Facts.  Of  Coarse,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inherent 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  no  new  ones  of  its  owiu  The 
schemes,  which  I  am  opposing,  contain,  on  die  contrary,  a  new 
series  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  ace  common  to  them 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of 
Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be  compre- 
hended by  our  Understanding.  Some  things,  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  concerning  it ;  and  these  are  usually  furnished  witn  important  . 
evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
lie  whollv  beyond  our  reach.  What  we  can  know,  it  is  our  auty, 
and  our  interest,  to  know.  Where  knowledge  is  unattainable,  it 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  trust  humbly  and  submissively  to 
the  instructions  of  Him,  who  is  The  Only  Wise. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation  there  is  no- 
thing more  absolutely  inexplicable,  than  in  many  others,  which, 
because  we  are  less  interested  in  them,  we  generally  consider  as 
scarcely  mysterious  at  all.  1  will  mention  one,  out  of  very  many. 
The  state  of  the  Animal  worlds  generally,  is  such,  as  to  baffle  all 
human  investigation.  Why  most  animals  exist  at  all^  and  why  any 
of  them  are  unhappy ;  are  subjects,  which  defy  and  silence,  the 
most  ingenious  inquiries  of  Man.  Nor  is  it  originally  strange,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  Being,  whose  ways  are  above  ours^  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  should  be  incomprehensible,  and 
inexplicable,  by  ti5. 

It  ought  to  he  here  remembered,  that  that,  which  is  true,  is  not 
affected  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  truth  merely  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  that,  which  is  known,  is  not  rendered  less  certain 
by  that,  which  is  unknown ;  whatever  connexion  may  exist  between 
them;  or  whatever  embarrassments  may  arise  concerning  that, 
which  is  unknown. 

It  was  with  these  views,  that  I  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of  this 
discourse  in  die  words,  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  observed, 
that  m  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  all  metK  hd^t  vbnm^ 


M.      ^      .       ^ 
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The  mUvenaliijf  of  9m  was,  I  trust,  jptowtd  wKBrifMrty  ia  two  pre- 
ceding discourses.  Id  this,  if  I  mistaJie  Ml,  it  bM  neeii  proved. 
Chat  the  im  of  Mankind  has  existed  m  cmuequmee  t^ikmi  j^psttacy. 
By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  uodentand  me  to  intend, 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  sin  would  not  haoe  emUrtd  this  morUL 
To  this  single  &ct  I  have  confined  all  my  observatioiis ;  because 
this  is  the  smiple  account,  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  I 
tupposed  it  capable  of  being  easily  comprehended,  and  satis&c- 
torily  proved* 

I  simll  only  add,  that  a  Came  of  human  depra^i^  is  here  alleged, 
of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  vis.  Tike  corruflum  of 
that  Elnergy  of  the  Mmd,  whence  volitioni  fiow  ;  Ofuf  wkitk  I  have 
heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  qf  moral  character  in  Sationai  be^ 
ings.  This  cause  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  %uuversal ;  to  be 
every  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  euways  existed,  it  must  also 
be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  exist,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
earljjf  as  the  effects,  which  have  given  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Corruption  of  Iftankind. 
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DEPEAVITY   or   MAN. — REMARKS^ 


RoMAirf  V.  12.— ir%ere/ore,  a»bjfM  wum  rin  enttrtd  ini§  tk$  world,  tmd  duik  h]f 
tiu  ;  and  to  death  hath  patted  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  hoot  timud. 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  Univtnality^  and  Extent^  of  human  corruption  ;  and  its  existence 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam,  it  is  now  my  design  iff 
subjoin  to  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses,  several  Re- 
marks, naturally  arising  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  end  of  all  doctrinal  preachr 
ing  is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to  receive  truths  that  they  may  be 
governed  by  it  in  their  conduct ;  and  of  preachings  in  any  varticular 
instance,  to  persuade  them  thus  to  receive  one  truths  in  order  to  their 
reception  oj  others* 

From  doctrines  so  important,  and  so  absolutely  fundamental,  s\g 
those,  which  have  occupied  these  discourses,  very  numerous  infer- 
ences, of  great  moment,  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  kv  a  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them,  only, 
can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  advantage  in  a  single  sermon. 
For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  following. 

I.  //  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  discourses y  that  the  corrupr 
tion  of  Man  is  not  the  result  of  any  given  form  of  Govemmenij  nor 
of  any  given  character  in  Rulers. 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  have 
reserved  the  more  extensive  discussion,  which  it  merits,  for  tJbie 
present  occasion. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  triumphantly  said,  particularly  in 
modern  times,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  is  wholly  artificial  f 
and  owes  its  existence  to  civilized  society  ;  particularly  to  the  fomn 
and  administration  of  government  ^  and  to  the  civil  ana  ecclesiastic^ 
riders  of  mankind. 

The  method,  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  their  fellow-men,  is  that  of  oppression*  At  least,  this  i$ 
considered  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  corruption ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  principally,  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  Keeping  them  poor ^ 
and  keeping  them  ignorant* 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rulers  of 
mankind  have  extensively  corrupted  them,  that  they  have  also 
gi-eady  oppressed  them,  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor  and  igno- 
rant, they  have  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty  degree  to  the 
increase  of  their  corruption.  It  ought  to  be  further  acknowledged,  ^ 
that  rulers,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  luwt  uoL^ck^ 

Vol.  I.  6?  w    v.- 
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more  cflectually,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  fellow-men  by 
example,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhiUting  to  them  powerful  temp- 
tations ;  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ;  making  the 
path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe;  and  presenting  to 
them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  contrived  to  jusufy 
them  in  the  commission ;  than  they  have  ever- done  by  both  tl:^ 
methods,  alleged  above.     The  philosophers,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
tending, have  probably  insisted  less  on  this  source  of  human  cor- 
ruption, partly  because  they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question 
odious,  and  thought  this  an  efficacious  mean  of  accomplishing  tbrir 
purpose  ;  and  partly  because  they  were  sensible,  that  thunseK  es 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  ihe 
manner  last  mentioned.     So  fiir  as  argument  and  influence  Lave 
increased  the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  are 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt*     Their  arguments 
concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere  means  of 
seduction ;  and  their  example  has  only  seconded  tlieir  arguments. 
A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  banished  from  Romt^  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.     Had  a  large  proportion  of  modern  ones  lived  in  the 
same  city,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  thej 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
administratioiMlf  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  m  a 
distinguished  oegree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.  Monarchies 
have  produced  this  effect  by  immense  patronage ;  by  the  opera- 
tions of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a  slavish  de- 
pendence, and  a  oase  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their  subjects ;  bjr 
splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  |?eneral  aissoluteness  of  manners* 
Htpublican  governments^  although  in  certain  circumstances  more  &- 
vourable  to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  times,  been  equally  pernicious  by 
furnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  temptations,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  inteerity  at  elections,  for  caballing,  bribery,  faction,  private  am- 
bition, bold  contentions  for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  disconl, 
which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  prostration  of  Morality  and 
R'^Iigion.  Thus  Rome^  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  £^//a,  degene- 
rated with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This  example  many  other  Re- 
publics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.  The  heathen  priests 
and  princes,  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry?  which  they  professed, 
found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems, 
and  the  deplorable  corruption,  by  which  they  were  of  course  at- 
tended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy,  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  .to  the  love  of 
wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensualitv ;  and  vast  means  of  grati- 
fying these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.     At  the  same 
^  time,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  perpetuation 
^  of  these  enjoyments,  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of  abject  ig- 
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norance,  slavery,  and  ccMnniption.  In  this  manner  it  contributed 
more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  other  political  system, 
wliich  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains,  piled  up  by 
the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  menace  Heaven  itself  witn  the 
less  of  its  dominion  over  the  Earth ;  and,  like  the  Deluge,  swept 
from  this  world  almost  every  thing  which  had  life. 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  dunong  protestant  ministers,  al- 
though plainly  the  most  unblaraeable  and  exemplary  class  of  men, 
who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means  of  their  latitudinarian 
doctrines,  and  loose  lives,  have  exercised  a  malignant  influence 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  degree  to  the 
depravation  of  the  human  character. 

Finally  ;  Infidd  Philosophers,  of  modern  times,  have  surpassed, 
in  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  success,  with  which  they  have  dis- 
solvpfl  the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very  remembrance 
of  principle,  even  the  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy^ 
Wore  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  are,  in  their  very  na* 
ture,  incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for  any  long  con- 
tinuance; tliev  woula  change  the  earth  into  a  desert,  where  no 
principle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.  Like  the  Genii^ 
fabled  in  Arabian  Tales,  they  would*  enchant  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  world  with  a  more  than  maeical  wand ;  an^prhere  rational 
and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted,  where  nHrals  flourished. 
Religion  scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascended 
to  Heaven  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  leave  nothing  but  the 
forms  of  men  ;  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls ;  impri* 
soned  beyond  the  hope  of  escape  within  their  encompassing  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  nothing  but  silence,  solitude,  and  death. 

These  concessions  wilt,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  and  ample.     Still  the  doctrine,  against  which  they  have 
been  pleaded,  is  not  even  remotely  affected  by  them ;  but  stands 
in  full  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence.     For, 
1st.  The  subjects  of  virtuous  rulers  have  been  deeply  dq^ravedm 
Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  corrupt,  and, 
in.  many,  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others  been  vir- 
tuous, and  in  some  eminently  virtuous.     It  will  not,  as  with  trudi 
it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  rulers  have  had  a  real 
and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those,    whom  they  eovemed. 
Hhe  example,  and  efforts,  of  all  men  in  high  authority,  have  ever 
beSm  efficacious ;  if  good,  to  encourage  virtue ;  if  evit,  to  promote 
vice.     The  good,  which  virtuous  rulers  have  done,  has  not  been 
here  merely  negative:  that  is,  they  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
corrupt  their  feuow-men ;  but  with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have 
directly  contributed  to  make  them  better.    This  is  so  evident  from 
uniform  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  timJB.    Example  and  influence  are  proyerbiallv  powerfiilt 
even  in  private  life;  and  no  man  needs  to  oe  informed,  that  they' 
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are  more  effectual  in  the  chair  of  authority,  than  in  the  cottage. 
Nor  win  any  man,  acauaintod  with  histonr,  dmy^  that  Davids  Heze- 
kiahy  and  Josiah^  the  Macccibeesy  Alfred  the  (treat,  Edward  VL  or 
the  two  elder Gustavuf es^rcformedjin  a  serious  degree, the  nations 
oyer  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  pew>ns  of  information,  that 
no  ruler,  and  no  succession  of  rulers,  evcf  changed  the  native  cha- 
racter of  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  make  the  nations,  whom 
they  governed,  generally  virtuous;  or  at  all  to  lessen  the  evi- 
dence,  which  supports  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  What 
they  have  done  we  style,  with  metaphysical  exactness.  Reformat 
iion^  that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  character,  which  they  actuaWy 
found,  and  which,  only,  was  every  where  the  subjcnrt  of  their 
efibrts.  In  our  very  language  we  thus  testify,  unwiUingly  perhaps, 
that  the  moral  character  of  our  race  is  such,  as  needs  to  be  fonned 
anew:  or,  in  other  words,  is  depraved.  Even  this  reformation 
good  rulers  have  accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty ;  and 
it  was  confined  to  a  number  of  instances,  in  a  melancholy  degree 
moderate.  Of  this  truth  flagrant  proof  ha^  b?en  furnished  in  the 
sudden  and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  ^ood  ruler  has  been  taken 
away  by  death,  and  a  new  license  has  been  given  to  the  finee  in- 
dulsence  of  tli%iiative  human  propensities  by  the  succession  of  a 
WicKed  prince  \o  the  sceptre.  Such  a  prince  has  had  more  in- 
fluence to  corrupt  a  nation  in  a  year,  than  a  virtuous  one  to  amend 
them  during  his  whole  reign.  Jnanasseh  pulled  down  in  a  day,  what 
Hezekiah  had  been  building  up  through  his  life.  Or,  perhaps,  in 
more  exact  lai^age,  what  virtuous  princes  accomplish  with  such 
vast  labour,  dissolves  of  itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of 
corruption  universally  experienced;  and  universally  operating, 
whenever  that  corruption  is  freed  from  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
it  by  Virtue  seated  on  a  throne.  Were  the  mind  of  man  originally 
inclined  to  virtue,  this  would  be  impossible. 

2dly,  Tliose  ruhjects^  who  have  been  raised  above  the  oppresnon 
and  ignorance  contended  for^  have  not  been  more  free  than  others 
from  this  depravity. 

If  the  oppression  and  ignorance,  specified,  were  indeed  the 
causes  of  tnis  corruption;  tnen  the  corruption  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  thosie  subjects,  who  were  neither  ignorant,  nor  oppressed. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  men,  in  fact,  any  better  than  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

On  the  contriaupy,  the  more  that  men  have  possessed  the  means  of 
pleasure  and  sin ;  the  more  wealth,  independence,  and  self-control 
they  have  enjoyed;  the  more  corrupt  they  have  usually  been. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  or  a  poor  man,  by  coming  suddenly 
to  opulence,  and  high  personal  independence,  lose  his  former  so- 
ber, decent  character,  and  become  at  once  grossly  immoral  ?  So 
common  is  this  fact,  as  to  bb  proverbially  remarked^  and  to  be  the 
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foundation  of  important  prudential  maxims  concerning;  the  manage- 
ment of  om*  childlvn.^  All  observing  men,  even  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary education,  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  experience, 
that  it  is  hardir  to  buir prosperity  than  advtrsity. 

Men  of  science,  learnmg,  and  extensive  information,  have  in  the 
mean  time,  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked ; 
incomparably  more  so  in  degree,  than  the  ignorant ;  and  propor- 
tionally as  much  so  in  the  number  of  instances.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers, the  most  learned  and  intellieent  men  of  the  Heathen 
world,  were  very  generally  gross  examples  of  sin.  Infidel  philo- 
sophers in  modem  times  have,  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  fallen 
betiind  them.  Of  the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero^  Plutarch^  Lu- 
ctati,  Seneca,  and  Diogenes  Laerttus,  themselves  philosophers,  are 
ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses ;  of  the  latter,  the  writings, 
ana  lives,  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  The  truth  is,  as  any 
man,  who  knows  any  thine  of  the  subject,  readily  discerns ;  know- 
ledge is  a  thing,  entirely  distinct  from  virtue,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  without  virtue,  is  but  too  often  the  means  of 
ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful  iniquity.  There  is  not  a  reason, 
furnished  b^  experience,  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  is  of  course  the  increase  of  virtue. 

ddly.  in  those  states  of  society,  where  Riders  have  the  least  influr 
tnce  which  is  possible  in  the  present  world,  men  Ofdlbl  less  vidoUs^ 
in  proportion  to  their  power  of  being  vicious,  thtin  they  are,  where 
Rulers  have  the  greatest  influence. 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  state  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans^  In  the  state  of  society  existing  among  these 
people,  men  are  as  independent,  and  as  little  influenced  by  power^ 
authority,  and  governmental  example,  as  m<!n,  iivine  together,  can 
be.  Here,  neimer  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  priests,  have  any  other 
weight,  or  control,  than  that,  which  springs  of  course  from  the 
mere  gathering  together  of  human  bemgs.  Yet  no  man,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  morals  of  these  people,  can  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge them  corrupt,  in  a  degree  enormous  and  dreadful. 
Fraud,  falsehood,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  malice,  cruel- 
ty, and  murder,  acted  out  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  are  strong 
and  dreadful  features  of  the  whole  savage  character.  Here,  th(?n, 
the  vice  exists  anterior  to  artificial  society,  and  in  the  state,  nearest 
to  that,  which  is  called  "  The  State  of  JVli(ur<.»  What  is  true  of 
the  American  savages  is  true  of  all  others ;  and  universally  fumishet 
undeniable  proof  of  fearful  depravity,  originally  inherent  in  Man^ 
and  wholly  independent  of  the  causes  alleged  in  this  objection. 

4thly.  Rqfndflics  have  been  equally  cbrrtjpt  with  monarchies. 

In  Kepublics  the  influence,  ami  th^  oppression,  of  Kings  ai^ 
unknown.  If,  then,  Republics  have  been  no  less  corrupt  than  ino^ 
narchies :  regal  oppression  and  influence  are  fiailseljr  alleged  as  th^ 
tooper  and  driffinal  causes  of  human  depravity ;  since,  here,  they 
dd  hm  leiist.    In  the  must  absokitfe  findoBi  efer  fawid  io  Itejkib^ 
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lies,  wickedness  has  been  as  truly  the  chamcter  of  men,  as  in 
kingdoms.  This  character,  also,  has  been  ebaally  depraved  \  not 
in  ail  instances,  I  readily  grant ;  but  in  more  man  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Rome,  Athene  SpmrUu  Venict^  tke 
Orison  states,  (md  Republican  France,  are  undeniAle  examples. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  thtt  Republics  have  usually 
oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cruelty,  than  mo- 
narchies. Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  all 
more  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and  melancholy,  a\t\KMigh 
it  may  be  thought  an  invidious,  proof  of  this  assertion.  If,  then, 
some  Republics  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  feet ;  the  cause  was  not  their 
freedom ;  for  that  has  universally  existed,  and  operated  9  but  some- 
thine  peculiar  to  themselves. 

duiiy.  In  the  Republics,  which  have  been  most  distinguished /or 
virtue,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  the  greatest  injlutnct. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  XAmnecticui,  have  long, 
"by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among  the  most  virtuous 
Republics.  But,  in  all  these.  Clergymen  have  rad  more  influence, 
than  in  any  other.  On  the  contrary,  where  Clergymen  have  had 
litde  influence94faere  has  been  comparatively  but  very  little  virtue. 
Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at  hand.  They  are, 
also,  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  point ;  and  firom  this  voice  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most,  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed ;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  have  been 
elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed,  only  of  protestant 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Infidels 
to  groupe  them  together  with  Romish  Priests;  to  whom  of  all  men 
they  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more  than  any  other 
men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow;  and  with  Heathen  Priests; 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  conmion,  except  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  and  a  title,  at  tunes  applied  to  both ;  a  mere 
Seneric  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters  mdeed,  but  meaning,  in 
le  difi*erent  applications,  things  as  unlike,  as  folly  and  wisoom, 
holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  Newton,  Locke,  Butler  and  Boylt, 
be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophers ; 
Alfred  twinned  with  Ko%di  Khan,  because  they  have  both  been 
called  kings ;  and  Sydenham  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Powwam, 
because  they  have  both  been  named  rhysicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in  all 
protestant  countries;  the  countries,  where  virtue  has  flourished 
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more  than  in  any  other;  the  existence  of  .virtue  has  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  All  real 
virtue  is  the  effect  of  Ae  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing* 
But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects,  its  Ministers  are 
the  most  resp^tted  sum  ii|fluential ;  for  the  principal  efficacv  of  the 
Gospel  is  conveyed  throueh  their  preaching,  candidly  and  kindly 
received.  Scotland  majrbe  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this 
general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a  regal  government,  and 
amid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles,  supposed  by  my 
antagonists  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has 
perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  European 
country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there,  the  influence  of  Clergymen 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  protestant 
^country. 

6thly«  In  a  state  of  Anarchy^  virtue  is  uniformly  at  the  lowest  ebb^ 
and  vice  most  prevcUent  and  dreadful* 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  influence, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished  ;  and  lu^e,  therefore, 
whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards  the 
corruption  of  mankind.  Yei  of  all  situations,  m  which  society  can 
be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  men. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great  practical 
maxim.  That  no  people  can  exists  for  any  length  o|Ltim«,  m  a  state 
of  anarchy.  OS  the  soundness  of  this  important  diRrine,  our  own 
country,  ouring  the  late  Revolution,  eave  sufficient  proof.  When 
the  restraints  of  Government  and  Reugion  were  only  partially  ta< 
ken  off,  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree,  here  unex- 
ampled. I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober, 
decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportnient,  lose,  upon  joining 
a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  thes^  characteristics ;  and  extiibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than  ip  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so  far 
from  nniking  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that  without  them  men 
become  so  profli^tc,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  even  to 
live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood.  Govern- 
ment, m  the  great  body  of  cases^f  restrains  men  only  from  vice ;  and 
Religion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel^  in  every  case.  The 
sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  Tlie  sanctions  of  Religion  are 
endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments  to  sin.  That 
these  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which  1  leave  to  be 
solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove  in  his  sohition, 
that  men  are  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  motives 
to  either ;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strong- 
est motives  to  vice;  and  vicious,  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  I  shall 
not  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  willing  to  claim  it  as  his  own« 
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The  trudi  plainljr  !•»  and  ever  has  beeoi  Manfciurl,  m > body, 

if         are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  pi^fWlMiim  to  dtt  means, 

uliidi  Ihey  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  to  the  teai|ilstions, 

Vy  which  they  are  suirounded.    Kings,  nobles,  ai|d  all  olMts  {los- 

tcBsed  of  wealth,  power,  talents,  ami  i|Silnice».4%>ac^  having 

tsame  nature  with  other  men,  are  UHMT  more  vkKMia,  becanie 
e  things  furnish  diem  with  amplef^Rails  of  sia,  and  stronger 
lemptatioDS.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  thtf  contrary,  has  ever  been 
Sieved  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  weH  as  Christians,  to 
be  the  state  most  fevourable  to  v'ulue ;  and  has,  therefin,  prover- 
bially been  styled  <Ae  6oUm  Jtfean.  jigtir  has  tpiiighl  this  doctrine 
fipom  the  mouth  of  God.  Experience  and  Coounoa  Sense  have 
given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
«  ^ '    iavourable  to  morals  and  religion.    The  poyeity  of  Spairta  was  a 
^      prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character;  and 
Otfistianity  flourished  amid  the  sufferings  of  its  Martyrs. 

FVom  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravitv  of  man 
exists  independendy  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  found  in  eveiy 
situation  in  which  man  is  found ;  that  it  exists  wherever  oppres- 
sioo  is,  and  wherever  it  is  not ;  with,  and  without,  the  authoritjr  or 
influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent  savage,  and  die 
abiect  slave  fff  ,^$taiie  despotism ;  in  the  wild  Arabianj  and  die 
silxen  courtid^;  in  the  pnnce  who  is  above  all  law,  and  the 
peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The  scheme,  which  1  am 
opposing,  is,  thererore,  a  mere  plaything  of  doubtito  Philosophy, 
^  tAaxine  for  herself  worlds,  as  children  make  soap-bubbles,  amusing 
\r  '  herself  Iqps  rationally,  and  hoping  for  their  permanency  with  more 
egregious  credulity.   - 

IL  It  is  evident  from  these  discourses^  that  the  scheme  of  Human 
Perfectibility  is  vnihout  any  foundation. 
There  are  two  mediods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfactorily 
,  evinced. 

1st.  From  Fact, 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to 

Eerfcct  the  human  character.    The  inunense  toils  pf  education 
Eive  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.    Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  nave  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;    books  have  been 
,  written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  maeistrates  have  been  em- 

ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urgmg 
with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of  God  has 
regularly  been  celebrated  through  a  jgreat  part  of  the  world ;  and 
a  vast  succession  of  wise  and  fiuthfulministers  have  spent  life  i  to 
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accomplish  this  glorious  design.  Yet  how  little  has  been  done ! 
How  few  have  been  seriously  amended !  What  one  has  been  raised 
to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  history,  search  the  race,  of  Man ;  and 
tell  me.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? 

Shall  we  then  belieye,  that  the  schemes  of  modern  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men  much 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemption 
of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  have  never  yet 
accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  a  benevo* 
lence,  which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  stranger  to 
good  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should  re- 
fieve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hunery,  and  the  naked.  Depart 
in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed^  and  be  ye  filled:  which  is  exhaled  in  sighs, 
and  emptied  out  in  tears :  which  shrinks  from  the  cottage  of  po» 
verty,  and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplications  of  dis- 
tress ;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  m  Japan^  but  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door :  which  deplores 
the  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigns  the  jus- 
tice, which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet ;  but  exults  in 
the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  con- 
templated devastation  of  a  world  ?  Can  the  perfection  of  man  be 
the  result  of  intelligence^  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state  of 
society,  a  community  of  labours ;  in  which  the  idle  would  literally 
do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than  to  supply  their 
own  absolute  wants :  a  community  of  property ;  in  wnich  little 
would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little  wastecl  on  mere  lust,  and  the 
remainder  lost ;  because  none  would  preserve  what  none  expected 
to  enjoy:  a  community  of  xoives ;  in  which  affection  would  cease^ 
principle  vanish,  furious  animosity  distract,  and  fierce  revenge  as- 
sassinate ;  and  in  which  children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not 
perish  in  infancy,  without  a  known  father,  without  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name* 
When  Men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps 
become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  discipline.^ 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
failed,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fittea  to  accom- 
plish the  end;  I  answer:  If  the  end  were  possible;  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance, of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeaed.  As  these  have 
all  failed ;  it  cannot  be  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail* 
Those,  particularly,  which  are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise 
not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success ;  and  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  fraught  with  the  most  portentous  threatenings  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  oii 
whom  their  efficacy  ou^ht  first  to  be  proved,  are  farther  removed 
from  virtue,  than  mankmd  in  general*    Until  thek  Ofwci  ^\»xisx^^ 
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tiierefore,  is  materially  changed  for  the  bettor,  they  mibe Qnan- 
swerably  addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb,  PAysician, 

htal  thvitlf* 

3dly.  It  u  also  clearly  evinced  hg  the  naiwrt  aftke  cote. 

The  depravity  of  Han  is  a  part  of  his  constitolioB,  of  his  nature, 
of  himselfc  To  fferfect  his  character  jlwouW  be  necess^  to 
change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  seffote  a  part  of  that,  which 
makes  him  what  he  is :  vis.  his  moral  character.  It  would  be 
equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  worid  can  become 
a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature.  If  he 
can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  may  also,  pedbapa,  be  chang^  into 
an  Angel.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore  au  tiat 
will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  coniine  one  class  of  his  desires,  vix. 
^;  those  which  are  sinfvd  by  their  excess^  within  juster  boudds;  and  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other,  vi«.  those  wUeh 
are  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this  diall  be  effected, 
the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justlv,  astonished  at  the  folly,  which 
could  persuade  Godwin,  that  a  plough  could  be  made  to  move 
through  a  field  of  itself  and  that  man  could  be  rendered  peifect  by 
his  scheme  of  discipline. 

UL  IVom  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  thai  the  J^mdamenUl 
principle  of  moral  and  political  seiencsj  so  far  as  man  is  coneemei, 
is  his  Depravity. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  beings  differ 
from  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one  must  of 
•  course  differ  in  its  fundamental  principles  from,  the  science  of  the 
^  Mfaer.  A  philosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
describe^xactly  die  character  of  an  Angel ;  and  yet  scarcely  say 
any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being  as  such,  which 
would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  character  of  man.  A  Book,  dis- 
playing the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  in  Para- 
dise, would  contain  scarcely  any  thing,  descriptive  of  then:  apos- 
tate descendants.  But  all  science  of  this  nature  is  founded  in  fects ; 
and  b  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them. 
The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is,  that  ne  is  a  depraved 
being.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  fact,  because  out  of  it 
i  arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his  volitions,  and  all  his  con- 
duct. Hence  every  thine,  pertaining  to  Man,  is  coloured,  and 
qualified,  by  this  part  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  no  description  of 
him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  defensible,  into  which 
this  consideration  does  not  essentially  enter.  Equally  true  is  it, 
that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically  suitea  to  bim,  or 
fitted  to  control  his  conduct  with  success,  or  efficacy,  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  principle. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what  is 
published,  and  received,  as  moral  and  political  science,  is  only 
science  falsely  so  called.  It  considers  man  as  originally  a  virtuous 
being ;  accioentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  warped  fitim  the 
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path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again ;  deceivedi 
and  abused,  by  insidious  and  peculiarly  corrupted  individuals; 
but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is  good,  and  ut- 
tering nothing  but  what  is  true.  This  indeed  is  a  character  <f«- 
voutly  to  be  zDished^  but  the  picture  is  without  an  original ;  in  the 
language  of  painters,  a  mere  '^  fancy-piece  :^'  and  it  would  be  at 
easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Gryphon  of  Ariosto^  or  the 
sylphs,  gnomes^  and  nymphs^  of  RosicruciuSy  as  in  a  hbrary  filled 
with  this  species  of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only^  their  au- 
thors miglit  be  pennitted  to  dream  on  without  disturb^incc.  But 
unhappily  their  doctrines  are  made  the  fowidation^  and  directory, 
of  pergonal  conduct^  and  public  administration.  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are  drawn 
from  these  pleasing,  but  merelv  hypothetical  doctrines ;  and  are 
intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and  tlieir  affairs, 
so  as  to  effectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  be- 
comes eminently  dangerous,  malignant,  and  latal.  All  the  mea- 
sures, founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adapt* 
ation,  than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  become  practical, 
or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this  world  ;  impatient 
even  of  necessary  restraints  ;  selfish  ;  covetous  ;  proud  ;  envious  ; 
wrathful ;  revengeful ;  lewd  -,  forgetful  of  God  -,  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  bemgs  around  you :  cast  them  back' 
on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward  upon  yourselves  :  and 
you  will  find  ample  and  overwhelming  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  of  poUcy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession, 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  and  ruin.  In  the  treatises, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
late  wonderful  struggle  to  become  free,  the  people  were  uniformly 
declared  to  be  good;  honest;  virtuous;  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These  very 
people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  except  un- 
ceasing plunder,  uniform  treachery,  uie  violation  of  all  laws,  the 
utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King,  Nobles,  and 
Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  sin- 
ful world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  nattery  was  continually  re- 
iterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  concluded, 
that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  doing  these  things,  thej 
were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  course  they  were  fixedin  this 
conduct  beyond  recall.  Every  malignant  passion  was  let  loose, 
the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  every  sordid  ap^tltft^  tb^ 
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|NM»ple  became  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  and  tbe  ooDntry  t  d«i 
Af  ravage  and  slaughtd^^  In  this  situation,  nothing  coaM  lestnin 
nem,  but  force.    The  wretches,  who  by  their  aonn  and  incaota* 

,    lions  had  called  up  the  fiends  of  mischief,  could  notuiy  them ;  bat 

bMpme,  in  an  eoMinous  and  horrid  succession,  viitims  of  thor 

Mii Ipells ;  and  i^re  offered  up,  by  hopdreds,  U>  the  sangiunaiy 

JlJblackj  which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  Wickedlv  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  he  is ;  and 

» *  treat  him  acfiordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  calculated 
fer  depravedbeings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to  estab- 
&sh  every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man  it  w'lU  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline,  retKiied 
and  blessed  by^God.    Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will  regulariy 

»  establish,  protect,  and  encouracre.  Honest,  well  disposed,  and  oi^ 
derly  citizens  it  will  protect;  tbe  violation  of  private  rights,  snd 
the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  it  will  pollilsh.  Nor  will  its  retraiott 
and  punishments  stop,  until  they  hj^  gained  in  some  good  measure 
jlheirend. 

rV.  From  these  discourees  ii  tt  evident,  that  the  Reden^iiam  rf 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mankind. 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is.plainlv  impossible,  that  he 

-  should  be  justifiedi^y  the  Law  of  God.     When  he  comes  befcie 

his  %aker,  to  beiuaged  according  to  his  works,  he  must  be  declared 

to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact  done  it.     The  Law  has 

declared,  that  the  stnd  which  sinneth  shall  die :  by  the  Law  there- 

,    fore  he  must  die ;  because  he  has  sinned.    Of  course,  Crod  cannot 

EDnouncc  him  just,  or  acc^uit  him  of  guilt ;  because  he  is  gwlty* 
tider  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he  can  be,  independ- 
cndb^  of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  never  be  justifieo,  nor 
rewarded ;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punished,  in  this  situa* 
tion,  an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  and 
will  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  Man,  as  his  salvation.  No  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  could,  so  iar  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  render 
this  atonement,  except  Christ.  All  other  beings  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the 
services  in  their  power,  as  their  own  proper  obedience  ;  an  obe* 
dience  indispensably  necessary  for  their  own  justification.  A  mc* 
pererogatory  service  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  ovated 
oeing:  a»  tnere  is  no  service,  which, he  can  render  to  God,  which 
is  not  his  indispensable  duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  aUe  to  <fis- 
ccrn,  the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bu* 
man  race ;  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
salvation. 

V.  7%e  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  •^Itf- 
generation  to  mankind* 

That  without  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lordj  is  a  doctrine  so 
evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by  ev«y 
lober  man  $  even  independently  of  the  expi^ss  declaration  of  the 


« 
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Scriptures.  But  without  Regeneration  Mao  is  only  unholy ;  and 
can,  therefore,  never  see  the  Lord.  The  first  great  effect  of  the 
Redemption  of  Christ,  is  to  render  it  possible  Tor  man  to  become 
holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance.  Had  the  dis- 
pensation stopped  here ;  Man  would  still  naye  been  lost.  The 
next  step  in  tnis  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renovation  of  voBn ; 
or  that  implantation  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  Scriptures, 
Regeneration,  or  the  Now  Birth.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evangel- 
ical holiness ;  of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government; 
or,  generally,  of  real  obedience  to  God.  All  his  obedience,  how- 
ever, is  imperfect ;  and  could  not  be  accepted,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  the  sweet  incense  which 
perfumes  every  offering  and  act  of  man,  and  rendci*s  it  acceptable 
before  that  pure  and  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  the  Heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean.  But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when 
renewed,  is  really  holy.  Thers  is  some  good  thing  found  in  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  IsreaL  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable 
worth,  is  seen  by  the  All-searchine  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and 
eternal  production  of  fruits,  invalustble  in  their  nature,  and  endless 
in  their  multitude. 

VI.  fVith  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Man. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit*  Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  donCj 
but  according  to  his  oron  mercy ^  he  saved  tis,  by  the  washing  ofregen^ 
eration^  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  As  therefore,  Regen- 
eration is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man ;  and  as  Man  is  renewed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
to  Man,  as  his  Regeneration ;  and  both  are  no  less  necessary,  than 
his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  Evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  descanted 
very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  subjects  of 
investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the  ^  ; 
manner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  scrip* 
tural  scheme. 

VII.  The  same  comiderationa  also  teach  us  the  manner^  in  which 
a  Preacher  ought  to  address  Mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  who 
discerns  this  doctrine  to  be,  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings,  ex- 

Eosed  to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basis  will  ail 
is  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer.  He 
will  exhort  them  to  rq^ent ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  there- 
fore need  repentance*    He  will  exhort  th^m  to  Mix^t  m  CV^  \ 
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because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He  can,  and  if 
they  believe  in  him,  will  save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  seek 
forpardtm  of  (rod;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  must  either  be 
pardoned,  or  lost :  to  rtly  on  the  grace  of  God  for  their  jtutificatum; 
because  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own ;  and,  if  they  depend  on 
their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved:  and  to  feu  the  necessihi 
ofsanctification;  because,  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord; 
and  because,  without  tlie  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no 
man  can  become  holy. 

The  terrors  of  the  Law  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  their  own 
awful  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these,  such  be- 
ings can  ordinarily  be  persuaded.  The  Gospelne  will  declare  to  be 
Glad  TXdings  of  great  joy;  because  it  is  the  news  of  forgiveness, 
justification,  and  everlasting  life,  to  sinners,  who  would  otheniise 
perish.  Mercy  he  will  unfold  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  God  in  iht 
highest,  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when  peace  and  good-^will  are 

Sublished  to  mankind.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Rc- 
eemer  he  will  explain  to  be,  is  willingness  to  seek,  and  save,  that 
which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  peculiarly 
their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist  in  denying  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  Ittsts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the 
world.  Thus,  whether  God  or  Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Hea- 
ven or  Hell,  morality  or  piety,  arc  the  themes  of  his  preaching ; 
he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  foundation,  on 
which  all  will  be  built ;  the  great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  con- 
tinually referred. 

These  arc  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  fail  to  intereH 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  them  ;  or  the  hearers,  who  listen 
to  them  with  serious  attention*  They  state  to  Man,  they  bring  to 
fiill  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real  condition,  and  only 
hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish  sloth,  or  criminal  pre- 
juaice,  that  the  whole  is  the  truth  of  God ;  truth  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  himself;  commending  itself  to  his  conscience;  explaining 
his  danger;  disclosing  the  only  way  of  escape  ;  unfolding  deliver- 
ance from  hell ;  and  pointing  out  the  path  to  heaven.  The  preach- 
er, who  utters  these  thines,  is  readily  believed  to  have  a  real  mean- 
ing, when  he  speaks  of  flie  solemnity  and  importance  of  Religion, 
and  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  ot  embracing  it.  They 
clearly  discern,  that  there  is  something,  which  they  easily  compre- 
hend, to  be  done  by  them ;  and  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should 
be  done  :  that  a  change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  their  character ;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished, 
they  must  perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no 
other  scheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can  nei- 
ther explain  to  lum  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  the  necessity 
of  CbrisOs  me^t^on,  oit  ^<^  \ssi^tV3b.\»:^  ^1  %xl  Uiterest  in  it ;  ex- 
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Elain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ;  nor  ez« 
ort  him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  foigiveness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  ur^s,  therefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both  his  hearers 
and  himself  imd  little  interest.  His  addresses  to  them  are  natural- 
ly made  up  of  cold,  common  place  morali^ ;  such  as  Plato  taught 
long  since,  and  taught  much  better ;  or  at  least  with  greater  force* 
They  of  course  become  dull  and  lifeless ;  unfirequent  visiters  to  tlw 
house  of  God ;  and,  when  there,  are  rarely  of  that  number,  wh9 
have  ears  to  hear. 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  they  ought  to 
^^gord  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns. 

The  question.  What  vjill  become  of  me  hereafter?  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  of  Adam  ;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another :  Am  I  virtuous^  or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  feet  into  a  path, 
widely  distant  fi*om  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by  the 
contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discoim&es  built  on  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  importftnL  The 
tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because 
they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.  Christ  to  him  will 
be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  will  appear 
to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  because,  without  this 
divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  ever* 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  refijge  \  because  he  can- 
not make  an  atonement  for  himself.  To  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  nis  preservation  in  holinessi 
and  his  safe  amval  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  because  he  will  know, 
that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct  himself  to  that  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious  hopes 
dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  from  Christ,  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  effectual  toward  his  salvation ;  but  as 
a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repen^ce,  and  Holiness,  he 
will  discern,  that  all  thing$  may  be  done  for  hun  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,. that  he  must  die  for  ever; 
but  that  in  Christ  he  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  l^is' self-examination,  prayers,  jhaises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  efibrts,  will  take  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature.  His 
whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infini^  blessings  to  the  mere  grace  of  God; 
and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfiilness,  and  grati- 
tude, than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feel;  because  he. 
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it  a  forgiven  and  restored  creature ;  forgiven  an  immense  debt, 
and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feels  himself  to  be  originally  virtuous,  he  will 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  The 
necessity  of  being  bom  asain,  of  being  sanctified,  guided,  and 
quickened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.  Justificatioa 
he  will  regara  as  due  to  him ;  as  the  proper  reward  of  his  merit; 
and  holiness,  as  his  oridnal  character,  tne  native  growth  of  his 
mind.  He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  to  require 
•ome  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as  advanta- 
geous than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  rather  as  a  conve* 
Dience,  as  an  auxiliary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour*  His  ultinate 
reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Salvation  (o 
Winers,  will  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  valuable  book; 
somewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy ;  in  which  some  in- 
terestinff  instructions  may  be  found,  and  some  useful  precepts  are 
given ;  but  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life.  In  a 
word,  according  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and  olhers 
like  him,  might  nave  done  very  well  without  the  Gospel  here; and, 
with  litde  nnger  of  £aulure,  might  have  obtained  salvation  beyond 
die  grave. 


-;  -       ♦ 
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SERMON  XXXIV. 

APOSTATE   MAN   CAKMOT    BE   JUSTIFIED   BT    WOESB   OF   LAW. 


In  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  (Ae  Univer- 
talily  and  Degree,  of  human  carnation,  and  itt  exisltnce  in  Contt- 
qwnct  of  iht  Apostacif  of  Adam;  and  have  also  derived  from  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several  £t- 
ferencti,  which  i  supposed  to  be  of  senous  importance  to  Mankind. 
The  nest  object  of  inuuiry  in  a  System  of  Theology  is  the  Si'fuo- 
tiott,  in  ahich  mankind  art  by  means  of  their  corruption.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended  God, 
and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  without  beine,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  danger  at 
least,  if  not  of  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  are 
happy  i  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eye  there  ia 
no  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger 
there  is  no  rAge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are 
found  guilty  at  the  final  trial ;  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their 
sins,  and  oner  no  expiation  for  their  aonls  ?  Hf  is  not  a  man,  aa 
we  are,  that  we  should  answer  Aim  ;  and  that  we  should  come  togt^ 
tker  in  judgment,      Neither  is  there  any  day''s  man  (any  mediator) 


betwixt  its,  whi^^ghl  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both,  and  make  recon- 
cUiation  betwe^Bu.  When  I  say,  uial  there  is  no  day's  maa  be-i 
tween  us  and  hutf:  you  will  undoubtedly  understand,  that  1  intend 


this  as  our  situation,  while  under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Christ.  Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  f<H>~ 
us  to  form  clear  and  just  viws.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily 
be  fatal  to  any  man.     If  he  feels  safe,  Wh^  he  is  really  id  danger ; 


as  his  danger,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  bis 
whole  well-being ;  his  seiAe  of  safely  must  of  course  be  niinous. 
Whatever  is  lo  be  done  for  his  Aitt^  good  must  be  done  in  thi« 
world;  since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  jtivarded,  laeeording  to  (A* 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  > 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  looe  discoursp  coiicerniiw  the  deprav- 
ity of  both  Jews  and  Gentil^f^r  in  cilier  nordft,  HHslLtnanKiiid: 
and  contains  the  great  and  affecting  infrrcniic,  disirbOT  St.  Pa%u 
himself,  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  fiom  this  riu[n.UvaW&\ 
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SO^         ,g^^fff*h  '**  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  nojitth  bejustu 

fgjm^^^updentsnd  the  import  of  this  interesting  declaration^ 

Ja  '*'*2i^w  fonn  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the  term  justify* 

it  if '^^ is  a  term  of  law;  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  which  U 

'^^  a  sentence  of  acquittal^  passed  upon  a  person,  who  has  been 


^^j^catic^'^^  his  ohtdicnce,  or  disobedience*     The  person  tried, 

f^g  found  to  have  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  is 

jecbred  by  the  Judge  to  be  guiltless  of  any  disobedience.   In  die 

j^i^guage  of  the  text,  he  is  mstified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just,  ^ 

^fblameless,  in  the  sight  of  the  Law.     With  exactly  this  meaning 

((e  word  is  here  used  by  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law^  here 
specif  ed.  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  tht  Morale  some 
toat  the  Ceremonial^  and  some  that  the  Whole,  Law,  given  by  Moses, 
is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Political,  Law, 
of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  by  the  Apostle  is,  I  think,  completely 
evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  tne  passage  itself.  The  ian- 
guaec  is,  that  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  by  means  of  the  Law  in- 
tenaed.  It  Can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say 
this  with  reference  to  tne  ceremonial  or  poUtical  Law  of  the  Jems; 
because,  except  the  Jeics  themselves,  none  of  the  human  race  can 
be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even  tried  by  those  Laws; 
since  the  rest  of  mankind  not  only  have  never  known  them,  but 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Text.  The  words  in  the 
Original  arc  Aiori,  e|  W^  vof^  ^  6twu'^^srm  itatfa  ^a{{  Mumv  mjru. 
■^Wherefore,  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh,  that  is,  no  man,  shall  bejusti' 
fied  in  his  sight,  that  is,  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Law  w 
the  absolute  sense ;  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works 
whatever  of  any  Law,  whether  natural  or  revealeJU 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  thcrelbrp,  TTutt  no  man 
can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God. 
This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a  plain 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally  con* 
elude  all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be*  misplaced  and  superfluous. 
"  Whom,"  he  would  instincfiycly  say,  "  shall  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not  believe  God ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be  believed, 
if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  The  ef- 
forts of  Reasqj;!  t9  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident,  ait 
merely  holding  a  rush-light  to  the  Sun.^'  So  much  has,  however, 
been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  declaration,  and 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contaii^  and  the  same  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed iOt^all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  not* 
widistanding  these  decisions  of  common  sense,  it  has  become  really 
necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  others.     I^^or  is  it 
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only  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  carUaxnedin  the  Scr^ 
iures.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  consider  ike  manner,  in  which  ii 
is  regarded  bu  Reason ;  and  to  show,  that  here  as  well  as  else* 
where,  notwithstanding  several  objections  suggested  against  the 
doctrine.  Reason  still  entirely  harmonizes  zoith  ttevelation* 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed,  I  ob- 
serve, 

I.  J%at  the  Law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its  reqid" 
sitions. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law  :  for  it  is  no  more  than  saying, 
that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands.  Yet  it  is  true,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  of  the  divine  Law.  The  requisitions  of  this  Law  are 
two :  TTiou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  zoitk 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thine  under" 
standing ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  that  is, 
Thou  shalt  devote,  with  supreme  affection,  all  thy  powers  to  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being ; 
and  thou  shalt  do  unto  others,  who  are  included  under  the  word 
neighbour,  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures,  whatsoever  thou  wouldest^ 
that  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee  ;  and  this  also 
thou  shalt  do  thrmtghout  the  continuance  of  thy  being*  The  pecu- 
liar perfection  of  tne  obedience,  here  required,  is  me  universality 
of  it.  No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecration  of  all  our 
powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends  its  demands  to 
every  moment  of  our  existence. 

I  That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Jiature,  viz.  that 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reason,  witlb> 
out  the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires,  that  we  render  continual  rever^ 
ence  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  «e  invariably  do  justice^  speak 
truth,  and  show  kindness,  to  our  fellow-men.  All  these  things  are  v 
required  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  all  men  either  do,  or  may, 
sec  them  to  be  certainly  their  duty. 

I  Without  incjuiring  at  this  time,  whether  any  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner  command- 
ed, I  shall  consider  it  as  sufficient  for  the  present  puroose  to  olv 
serve,  that  no  man  ever  performed  them  universally,  w  they  are 
here  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the  kw  of  God  was  revealed, 
ever  loved  God,  unifon&ly,  with  all  the  heart ;  or  rendered,  un^ 
formly,  to  his  neighbour,  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  shoald  render  to  him :  neither  did  any  man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  uninterruptedly  render  to  God,  the  re- 
verence and  ^titude,  or  to  his  neighbour  (he  truth,  justice,  and 
kindness,  which  it  required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has 
plainlv  fallen  short ;  and  very  few  can  be  found,  who  will  not,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 

II.  The  only  conaition  o/%stification,  known  ig  Ism^  is  compile 
obedience  to  its  precepts. 

The  language  of  the  divine  Law,  generally  lesemUiBg  dttt  of 
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every  other,  is,  Do  these  things,  and  thou  shall  live  ;  and  Cursed  is 
every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  written  in  the  hook  o^ 
the  iMw,  to  do  them.  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die  ;  for  not  (Ae 
hearers  of  the  Lam  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  Lam 
shall  be  justified. 

This  condition  of  justification  is  inherent  in  die  very  nature  of 
Law.     The  Law  of  God,  for  example,  reouires  certain  things  of 
Blankind ;  and  promises,  that  those,  who  do  them,  shaJi  be  re- 
warded.    But  the  reward  is  promised  to  no  others*     On  the  con- 
trary, those,  who  do  them  not,  it  declares,  shall  be  punished.   The   « 
ftrmer  it  pronounces  just,  or  euiltless ;  the  latter  it  proooQDces 
gvdlty.     Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the  only  condi- 
tions, by  which  creatures,  subject  to  this  Law,  can  be  justified, 
condemned,  or  even  tried.     The  same  things,  substantially,  are 
true  of  every  other  Law.     It  is  presumed,  no  Law  was  ever  pro- 
mulged  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  specified  any  other  con- 
dition. 

III.  //  is  impossible  for  mankind,  or  any  other  rational  beings,  to 
do  more  than  the  Law  of  God  requires. 

This  Law  requires,  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength*  Higher  love,  than  this,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  by  any  creature,  it  requires,  that  we  love  bim 
thus  at  ail  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefore,  in  which  such  love 
is  not  our  duty.  Supererogatory  love,  or  obedience,  of  course 
cannot  possibly  be  rendered  bv  man*  Hence,  if  Man  ever  £ails  of 
obeyine,  he  cannot  atone  for  tne  sin  by  any  future  obedience;  be- 
cause all  his  future  obedience  is  demanded  for  the  time  being,  tf, 
then,  he  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience,  his  future  obedience,  how- 
ever perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  his  justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed ;  nay,  all  are  disobedient  every 
day,  and  every  hour;  and  never  render  complete  obedience,  even 
in  a  single  instance*  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified,  even  for  the 
time  being. 

IV.  7^6  authority  of  the  fjiw  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  impor* 
iance  to  ih$  Universe,  and  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lawf 
giver. 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  his  Government ;  and  of 
the  happiness,  which  it  confers  on  his  IntelHgent  creatures;  a 
happiness  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  m  its  very  nature, 
and  partly  its  reward  from  the  Lawgiver*     This  importance  of  the 
Law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

The  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lawgiver  are.  infinite. 

That  the  guilt  of  Asobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general  propor- 
tion to  these  things  will  not  be  denied.  Of  course,  it  must  be  very 
great ;  much  greater  than  we  can  comprehend.  Particularly,  it  is 
incalculably  greater,  than  if  committed  merely  against  human  laws, 
so  inferior  in  their  importance,  and  their  capacity  of  producing 
happiness ;  or  aeainst  mere  human  Lawgivers,  infinitely  inferior  in 
dignity  and  excellence. 
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The  worth  of  our  services,  at  the  same  time,  is  proportioned  to 
the  worth  of  ourselves,  who  render  them.     The  Law  of  God  re- 

Juires  the  obedience  of  Archangels,  as  well  as  that  of  Men.  The 
Mw  is  the  same ;  but  the  difference  between  the  subjects^  and  the 
services,  in  this  case,  is  inestimable  by  us.  The  services  of  the 
Archangel  are  plainly  of  very  great  worth,  in  a  comparative  view ; 
those  of  Man,  of  very  little.  The  difference  evidendy  arises  from 
the  difference  of  woilh  in  those  who  render  them. 

But  the  lowest  created  beings  as  truly  as  the  highest^  can  sin 
against  any  law,  and  any  Ruler.  His  crimes,  therefore,  can  be 
very  great,  while  his  services  must  of  necessity  be  very  small,^ 
their  importance.  ^ 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  if  we  could  do  works  of  superero^tion, 
or  services  not  required,  we  still  could  make  no  atonement  for  our 
sins.  Our  sins  are  enormous  evils ;  and  our  services  in  a  sense 
nothing. 

V.  7%e  Iaiw  of  God  threatens  punishment  to  the  first  transgress 
sion;  and,  also,  to  every  succeeding  transgression* 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Law  to  do  them.  He,  therefore,  who  continues  in  all 
things,  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,  except  one,  and  does  them 
as  rec]^uired,  yet  for  the  omission  of  that  one  is  cursed.  The  soul 
that  sxnneth  shall  die.  The  soul  that  sinneth  once ;  that  sinneth  at 
all ;  not  that  sinneth  in  a  long  course,  and  to  a  given  degree,  of  • 
transgression. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  said  God  to  Adam,  thou  shah 
surely  die.    Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  once,  and  lost  his  im- 
^  mortality. 

Human  Laws,  |ko,  are  always  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  are  all  punished  by  humadT  * 
laws  for  the  first  theft,  burglary,  or  murder.  This  is  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  Law.  It  foroids  whatever  it  forbids,  and  requires 
whatever  it  requires,  under  a  penalty  for  every  transgression. 
The  plea,  that  this  is  the  first  transgression,  though  often  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  tenderness  and  clemency,  was,  it  is  J|^sumed, 
never  proposed  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  as  a  cause  of  ezel^ting  the 
criminal  from  punishment,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  a  proof, 
that  he  did  not  merit  punishment. 

These  considerations  plainly  cut  off  all  hope,  as  well  as  all 

Sound,  of  the  justification  of  transgressors  in  the  sight  of  God,  on 
e  score  of  Justice ;  and  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  jus- 
tification by  works  of  Law.  Still  multitudes  of  mankmd,  and 
amone  them  no  small  number  of  divines,  have  thought  propef, 
notwiUistanding  this  peremptory  and  decisive  language  of  the  Law 
of  God,  to  annex  to  it  a  condition,  upon  which,  in  their  view,  the 
hope  of  acceptance  may  be  rationally  formed.  I  say  a  condition} 
because  I  know  of  but  one  ;  viz.  Repentance,  As  this  has  been 
abundantly  insisted  on,  it  demands  a  particular  considerati9Q. 
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The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  condition,  is,  90  for  as  my 
infimnaiion  extends,  the  following :  that,  although  the  Lam  0/  God 
dbet  indeed  demand  perfect  obedimce  ;  yet  from  the  benevoltnu  of 
Oodf  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  that^  even  under  this  Laa,  tury 
rincere  penitent  will  be  accepted. 

On  this  scheme  I  observe, 

Ist.  The  Law  itself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  Cjondition* 

Hence  the  evidence  of  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  Law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case  of 
tins  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  because 
Mb  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam^  and  be- 
Cmse  the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this  subject.  This  circ\uii- 
stance  renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  intended  to  be 
granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publishing  hb  Law  should 
observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  this  condition ;  and  should 
couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

3dly*  Revelation  is  every  where  silent  concerning  this  condition  of 
acceptance. 

That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accept- 
ance of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  ffrantedL 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myself;  and, 
so  fer  as  1  know,  such  a  [lassage  has  not,  hitherto,  been  pointed 
out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  Whatever  im- 
portance is  annexcfl  to  Repentance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  not  considered  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  absoluiol V  necessary  to  the  j'lstification  of  the  penitent.  It 
,U  no  where  said,  that  God  may  be  just,  andyjgf  the  justifier  of  him, 
who  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can  be  pointed 
out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all  the  evidence  *m  favour 
•f  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference  and  argument. 

3dly-  Revelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  S/.  Paul  says,  If  there  had  been  a  law,  which 
eofuld  htH  given  life ;  verily  righteousness  had  been  by  the  law. 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  furnish  acceptance  and 
consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  further  evident,  also,  that 
Righteousness  is  not  to  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more  properly  as  in 
the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  by  any  law  whatever.  But  how 
those,  who  arc  not  the  subjects  of  righteousness,  that  is  of  moral 
excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lord,  or  be  justified  and  saved, 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  21,  the  same  Apostle  says,  If  Righteousness  come 
by  tJie  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  or,  more  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  oflMw,  Christ 
certainly  hath  died  in  vain.  If  righteousness  do  not  exist  by  mattu^ 
•f  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever  5  then  Mu,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
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Law,  can  never  be  accepted.  If  righteousness  do  exist  by  meant* 
of  Law ;  then,  as  God  himself  has  declared,  Christ  died  in  vain.  A 
serious  man  must  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  receiving  any 
doctrine,  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii.  25, 26,  the  Apostle  says,  Whom  Godhaih  set  forth 
to  he  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  righi* 
eoHsness/or  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbear* 
once  ofUod;  To  declare^  I  ^f^y^  ot  this  time  his  righteou8n*sSf  thai 
he  might  be  just^  and  the  justijier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesut* 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  riehteousness  in  the  re* 
mission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him  that  kjj^ 
lieveth  in  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  ii  he  had  not  IR 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
anv  of  mankind ;  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have  been  jusU 
Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified  only  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  Law,  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us  throu^ 
foith  in  his  blood  ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified,  who  believe  in 
Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v.  9,  the  Apostle  sajrti 
Being  justified  through^  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  will  not  be  justified ;  and 
that  none  are  justified  without  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  lii.  30,  it  is  said.  One  God,  who  shall  justify  the  eir» 
cumcision  by  Faith^  and  the  undrcumcision  through  Faith.  There* 
fore,  God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Habbakukj  Chapter  iu 
verse  4th,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul^  says.  The  just  shall  li^ 
by  his  Faith :  MorMfcKactly ,  7%e  just  by  Faith  shall  live,  that  is,  Hm 
who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live.    *^' 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  from  any  want  of  ezplicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves, 
but  firom  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  pre-conceivedfinCem ;  a 
system  derived,  I  am  apprehensive,  more  from  PhiloflB^,  than 
firom  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  octates  of 
Reason  concerning  this  subject;  and  see,  whether  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exactly,  harmonize  with  Revelation. 

Wliat,  then,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  prescri* 
bin^  Repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justincation ! 
Plainly  it  must  be  this  :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall  be  pun^ 
isbed  with  death ;  but,  if  he  repents  of  his  disobedience,  he  shall 
not  be  punished.  What  would  be  die  consequences  of  such  a 
Law! 

1st.  All  men,  who  hoped  to  repeni,  would  disobey. 

But  firom  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubly 
that  every  man  would  hope,  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  oribkst 
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repent ;  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistiole,  that  every  man 
would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience,  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  he 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disooedience,  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period,  would  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  spirit  of 
procrastination.  We  see  it  iti  every  thing ;  and  alvrays  see  it  the 
same.  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itself;  and  prove 
%  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

jpdly.  7%6  thmg^  punished  by  such  a  lam,  would  not  be  Diaoie- 
mHicey  but  Impenitence. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that, 
whid^h  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The  thinE 
punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  Uie  view  of  the  law  the  crime ;  ana 
in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  punished. 
But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  disooedience, 
but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the  view  of  such 
a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  a  crime,  ex- 
cept that,  which  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It  may  be  said^ 
that  disobedience,  being  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the 
crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law, 
without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threaten 
with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and  become  mere  advice.  Dis- 
obedience to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or 
impropriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would 
fluiish  it ;  as  every  law  has  done.  As,  therefdib,  the  Divine  Law 
according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  im- 
penitence as  the  only  crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Repent- 
ance, the^flfbre,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

Sdly.  ifkhe  jpresent  case,  that  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker ^ 
what  begree  of  repentance  will  excuse  the  transgressor /rom punish' 
ment? 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance  ?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin  ?  On  this  condition  who  could  be  saved  f  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow  for  sin,  inferior  in  de- 
cree, or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  actually 
demands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually 
committed ;  a  confession  sincerdy  and  cneerfully  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  sins,4and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renun- 
cattion  of  sin,  partial  in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  kinds 
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of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  accomplish- 
ing, a  thorough  reformation  of  character ! 

The  first  difficulty,  which  attends  this  scheme,  is,  that  it  is  no 
where  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Few  men,  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  ot  God,  will  question  the  fact,  that  thty  con^ 
tain  all  the  terms  of  Salvation.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that, 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  great  sub* 

J'ect,  and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  things  vertaming  to 
ife  and  to  Godliness^  he  omitted  this^  which  is  altogetner  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  the  point  which  the^  were  infinitely  concerned  to 
know.  But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. At  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor  havQ^I 
ever  seen  one  alleged.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  should  be  the 
main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation ;  and  yet  tl|at  it 
should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a  Revelation  firom  God,  pMKess- 
edly  declaring  all  the  terms  of  salvation ! 

This,  however,  is  far  firom  being  all.  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
in  a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  tnat  we  have  Re* 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christy  even  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainly  their 
only  doctrine.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  that,  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  we  have 
it  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance  of  our 
own. 

Nor  does  Reason  furnish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour  of  this 
scheme.  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  even  a  perfect  Repentance  can  cancel  former  iniquities ; 
or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted  of  God.  His  sorrow 
for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their  nature,  or  lessen  their  de* 
merit;  and  his  futdte  reformation  cannot  at.ldl  obliterate  the  gui^- 
of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  itself  the  most  unequivocalac* 
knowledgment  of  guilt.  If,  then,  the  penitent  sees,  and  knows,  him- 
self to  be  guilty ;  God  must  see  it  also.  What,  then,  should  pre- 
vent him  firom  expressing  his  views  of  it  in  the  punishment  of  the 
s^ner  ?  iJb 

If  this  Repentance  is  imperfect^  those  difficulties  are1|pltipliedf 
and  enhanced.  The  penitent,  in  this  case,  is  still  a  sinner ;  and 
does  not  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still  loves  sin  in  some 
degree ;  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  practises  iU  After  he  be- 
comes a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on  through  Uff,  accumulating 
guilt,  ana  meriting  punishment.  Can  any  man  in  these  circum- 
stances rationally  expeet  acceptance  with  God  ?  Yet  these  are  Um 
best  circumstances,  in  which  Man  is  ever  found. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  th(|^  such  a  man  obe^s  the  Law  in 
part.    The  Law  knows  of  no  such  condition,  a%  partial  obedience* 
Jldam  obeyed  in  part;  and,  what  no  one  of  his  progeny  has  evev^ 
done,  obeyed,  for  a  time,  perfecdy.    But  for  the  nest  traasgEeMioaT'  ^ 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  holiness,  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  government  in  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe.  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  aiAl  re^ 
turn  to  their  dutv,  became,  now,  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency and  impropriety.  But,  mdependently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  coma  have  been  accoinphshed 
without  a  serious  and  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  6y  At^  stripes  only  we  are  healed*  Neither  is  there^  nor,  so  fat 
as  we  can  understand,  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Name  given  wider  heaven  among  men,  wherehf  »c  miif^ 
be  saved,  but  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Sdly.  Speculative  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salvation* 
By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  firsts  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Revelationj  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity*  Every  Infidel 
not  only  f<^ls,  but  glorias  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  fix)m 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Rqtentance  to* 
wards  God^  and  Fbith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  It  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculatively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  tnan 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  oe  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  checrfiiUy  take  this  labour 
off  my  hands ;  and  boast,  that  he  yields  neither  his  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justification,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  Wlfen  I  say  impossible  Co 
him,  you  wul  undoubtedly  understand  mc  to  mean,  mat  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character j  or 
im  his  enowed  principles*  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed :  for,  though  I  reeard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  f  do  not  beheve 
6very  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprobate.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians;  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemplary  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  mere  law:  and  reject  with  scorn, 
as  weQ  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the  blessings^  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrowmby  aU  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  mnumerable 
sins ;  sins,  for  which  bn  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  ac^^t,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer* 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  triufd;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
&1  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  da^  will  declarei 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  0011^^ 
iign  him  to  perdition.    Such  is  the  situation,  to  iridch  he  tdunta- 
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he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  all. 
So  far  as  Lam  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  his  descendants  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  in  Ezekiet  zviii.  24.  he 
8ayS|  But  when  the  righteous  tumeth  away  frwrn  his  rightemuntny 
and  committeth  iniquity,  all  his  righteoftsncss  thai  he  hath  done  shatt 
not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed^  and  m 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned;  in  them  he  shall  die.  He,  therefore, 
who  hath  continued  in  all  thiv^ify  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  to 
do  f&em,  except  one^  would  still  be  incapable,  according  to  Law,  of 
being  justificu.  Should  he  have  repented  of  his  first  transgressioo ; 
and  should  we,  contrary  to  both  Reason  and  Revelation,  aWow 
RSIpentance  to  be  a  real  ground  of  Justification,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  yet,  if  he  should  die  in  the  commission  oi  sin,  or  without 
repeotance  of  the  sins  which  he  had  last  committed,  he  must,  ac- 
ccntfing  to  this  passage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  finaUy 
condemned. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain,  that 
by  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  ttuit  the  atonement  <f 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  Man" 
kind, 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law ;  and 
in  consequence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immortal  life : 
while  to  nis  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death.  Obedi- 
ence, therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and  the 
only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law  was 
perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  part  of  its  demands  or 
threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  shot  J  a  pass  aivay,  than  that  one  jot,  or  one 
tittle^  of  the  Law  should  pass  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
character  of  God  ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest,  tnat  his 
character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an 
event  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of  escape,  or 
safety,  to  the  punishment,  denounced  against  his  tran^ression. 
Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  finally  perished. 
In  this  situation  Clu*ist  found  him,  when  he  came  to  seek,  and  to 
save,  that  which  was  lost.  In  this  situation  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  made  his  soui  an 
offering  for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  accepted  of  God  as  a 
satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  rendeied 
it  possible ;  for  before  it  was  imjiossible  ;  that  Man  should  be  le- 
stored  to  the  favour  of  God.    The  honour  of  the  divine  law  was 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  holiness,  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  government  in  the  condemnation  of  sm,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe.  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  aril  r» 
turn  to  their  dutv,  became,  now,  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency and  impropriety.  But,  mdependently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  serious  and  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  6y  his  stripes  only  we  are  healed.  Neither  is  thertj  nor,  so  fat 
as  we  can  understand,  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  wherehf  w€  nmst 
be  saved,  but  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Sdly.  SpecuhUive  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salvation. 

By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  first,  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Revelatum,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity.  Every  Infidel 
not  only  i^ls,  but  glorias  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  troai 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Rqtentance  to* 
wMrds  Ood,  and  fhith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculatively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  tnan 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  oe  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  checrfiilly  take  this  labour 
on  my  hands ;  and  boast,  that  he  yielas  neither  his  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justification,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  WHtn  I  say  impossible  Co 
him,  you  wQl  undoubtedly  understand  mc  to  mean,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character,  or 
(m  his  avowed  principles.  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed :  for,  though  I  reeard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  f  do  not  believe 
every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprolraite.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians;  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemplary  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  mere  law:  and  reject  with  scorn, 
as  weQ  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the  blessings^  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrown  by  all  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  mnumerable 
sins ;  sins,  for  which  to  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  ac^lfpt,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  triad}  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
fill  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declare, 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  coft^^ 
sign  him  to  perdition.    Such  is  the  situation,  to  irUch  he  irohtnta- 
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BoKAin  Tiii.  8,  4. — For  whai  the  Lam  could  no/  do,  in  th^i  U  was  toeak  tkmugk  (JU 
Mukf  Qodf  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likeneu  of  tinfid  fieA^  and  for  tin,  fih 
dtmmt  9in  in  the  fUth  ;  Thai  the  righttoutnett  of  the  Law  mngkibtfidfOtdin 
W,wB  walk  not  after  the  Jleth,  but  after  tht  SpirU, 

IV  Oodf  tending  hit  own  Son  im  the  likenett  of  tinful  fteth,  and  of  a  tim-^firiag, 
haih  eondomned  tin  in  thejieth,  {the  thing  trnpomMe  to  the  Law,  beeaaae  ii  ■« 
weak  through  ihefUth :)  That  tkt  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  mojf  ba  fitlfiUd  hjfat, 
who  waJUt  not  aeeording  to  tha  flesh,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Maeknighl'M  Tmubtioii. 

IN  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Man  cmddnBt 
he  jtutifitd^  and  of  course  cotUd  not  be  saved,  by  toorh  of  Law. 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine IS,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be 
happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by  some  other^ 
than  the  Legal,  Dispensation.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one :  and  declare,  that 
Salvation,  or  future  t/fpi^^^j  ^  attainable  by  Min.  This  subject, 
then,  infinitely  inteMRmg  to  every  child  of  Jldam ;  this  subject, 
boundlessly  ^at,  sublime,  and  elorious ;  immensely  honourable 
to  God,  and  mestimably  beneficial  to  man ;  becomes  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  oi^t  to 
be  remembered,  thiat  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  thx  Rkligiok  op  NATuat. 
By  this  I  intend  the  same  with  that,  which  was  trk  Relioiow  or 
Adam  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings  pUetd 
under  Law  only.  The  truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  Aoies  to  be 
done,  bv  beingiH  placed  undor  the  Law  of  God,  constitute  die  Sys- 
tem, which  we  call  Natural  Religion.  This  Religion  is  found 
no  where^  clearly  explained,  and  .«olcmnhr  sanctioned,  except  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  tnem  it  is  pre3ented  w-^k  in  its  perfect  mnn, 
and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In,  all  the  exhibitions  of  Philosophy  it 
is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  supei^dded  features, 
created  only  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of 
Han.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  native  beaintj,  fireed 
from  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 
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On  this  system,  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  is  erected. 
By  Christianity  I  intend  7%e  Religion  of  fallen  fi«tng*j  a  Religion 
furnishing  effectual  means  of  Redempimn  from  their  Jlpo9iaaf^  g^lf 
and  punishment ;  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  Oodj  to 
virtue,  and  to  future  happiness.  The  means  provided  for  this  end^ 
the  truths  to  be  beKeved^  and  the  duties  to  be  aone^  by  tudk  beings^  in 
order  to  their  escape  from  sin^  condemnationj  and  misery ^  asid  their 
attainment  of  justification^  holiness j  and  happiness  ;  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion^ 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fellen  from  the  &vour  of  God,  polliK 
ted  with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever,  under  the  ^^^« 
Law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  Religion  is  plainly  of  infinite  ^^ 
importance.  From  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject  one 
would  think,  that  the  tidings,  communicated  by  such  a  nABj|hMl^ 
must  be  welcome  to  Mankind,  beyond  degree.  Every  thing^nickf 
they  need ;  every  thing  which  they  can  reasonably  wish ;  every 
thing  which  can  purify,  adorn,  or  bless,  them ;  which  can  make 
them  useful  and  comfortable  here,  or  happy  and  elorious  hereafter; 
it  announces  from  the  mouth  of  God.  By  such  beings  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  as  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people. 

In  the  text  the  great  and  commanding  doctrines  of  this  Religion 
are  ^nj/^y  declared;  and  these  are  the  following: 

I.  Tnat  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law  to  condemn,  or,  m  other 
nords,  destroy  sin  in  men,  while  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  under 
the  legal  Dispensation. 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  great  work  by  sending  hie 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin, 

III.  That  this  was  done,  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  by  those,  who  under  the  mfluence  of  the  Cros' 
pel  live  lives  of  new  obedience* 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions  contain 
the  substance  of  Christianity ;  that  they  teach  our  Ruined  Condi* 
tion  under  the  Law ;  our  Recovery  by  Christ ;  and  our  Duty  and 
Obedience  in  the  Christian  Character. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ltm 
to  destroy  sin  in  Man,  while  in  the  flesh  ;  or  to  furnish  Redemption 
io  apostate  beings ;  has  been  already  considered  at  length  in  the 
preceding  discourses.  This  is  the  state,  in  which  Christianity 
found  Man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  concerns.  On  this  state 
Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  foundation ;  and  but  for 
this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to  have  neither  use^  expla- 
nation, nor  meaning.  ^^ 

The  second  proposition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  m  discus- 
sion. As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains  a  ^reat 
many  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  severally  a  mmute 
examination ;  it  will  furnish  an  ample  field  for  many  discourses. 

In  this  proposition  it  is  asserteo^  that  God  has  accompUsked  th» 
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«real  vorA  ofdesirmfit^  tin  in  Man  6y  sendif^  his  own  Son  in  (&e 
likenesi  of  si^fiJ  Jleskj  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  first  istqmry,  excitedly  this  assertion,  is.  What  15  the 
Cbabacter  of  the  Persoh,  thus  sent  F 

T%e  seamdj  What  has  he  done?  and, 

The  thisuL  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  in  Hah? 

In  this  omr  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

hi  the  first  place,  I  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  Charactbe 
or  the  Person,  who  was  thus  sent. 
«^  The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  smgalar 
^  one.  He  is  called  God^s  Own  Son,  and  is  yet  said  to  havt  httn 
sssU  m  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh*  These  two  great  particulars, 
so  anyre,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  differing  altogether  6nom 
every  other ;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration.  The  first 
of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention. 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  tne  mind  is,  that  iiis  a  subject  of  mere  Reveio' 
tian.  Without  Uie  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this  world, 
that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  has  no 
other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe,  or  dis- 
beheve,  the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  rive.  By  his  own  Jtea- 
son  he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  revealec^  and  without  impiety 
he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondltfj  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us,  all,  which  we  now 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  Co  be, 
neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  future,  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this  day 
exists  concerning  tbSk  subject,  is  all  found  in  me  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  communicated  concerning  it,  being  commu- 
nicated,  not  in  the  words  which  Man'^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  are  communicated  in  the  best  and 
wisest  manner  possible  ;  the  manner  which  was  approved  by  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  superflu- 
ous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God 
thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  GckI  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly,  As  the  doctrines  concerning  this  singular  Person  are 
of  the  highest  moment  to  plain  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  (o  men 
of  learnine,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so 
revealed,  that  such  men,  acting  with  integrity,  can  understand  them, 
suMdenthf  to  make  them  proper  and  usefid  objects  of  their  Fdith. 
Of  course,  the  terms,  in  which  they  are  revealed, ^are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  as  these  men  can  understand.  They  are,  therefore, 
used  according  to  their  plain,  customary,  obvious,  memnkig ;  the 
meaning,  which  they  have  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  Mankind*  Of 
course,  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar} 
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signification'-,  because,  if  thus  used,  they  could  never  be  understood 
bv  such  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole  body  of 
Mankind. 

Fifthltf,  Just  so  much  is  reveaUd  concerning  this  extraordinary 
person^  as  it  is  useful  for  us  to  know.  This  truth  is  derived,  with 
absolute  certainty,  from  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God.  Whatp 
ever  is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
whatever  is  withheld  is  by  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  with- 
held. That  which  is  revealed,  therefore,  we  are  required  by  the 
authority  of  God  to  believe  ;  and  are  bound  to  have  no  reference 
in  our  faith  to  that,  which  is  withheld.  Whatever  mysteries  may 
1)e  inferred,  or  may  seem  to  be  inferred,  from  the  things,  actuaUy/' 
revealed,  can  in  no  manner  affect  them ;  and  ought  in  no  wjjfpng'' 
to  aficct  our  &ith  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly  tm^rand 
to  be  feithfully  believed  ;  although  all  that  is  true  is  not  taugK  ;  asr 
capable  of  being  divined  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Sixthly^  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this 
Bubjecty  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  as  thty 
now  are  J  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquestionably  the  Word  of  God^  unless 
proved  not  to  be  genuine  by  manuscript  authority.  Nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which  would  not  be  justifia* 
biy  admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Scriptural  subject.  Par- 
ticularly, all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  rejected 
with  scorn ;  as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  Word  of  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  rule  is  too  obvious  to  neea  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
Character  of  this  singular  Person,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  Oodfs 
own  Son. 

The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedlv  the  best  dMnmentators  on  them- 
selves, wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain  their  own 
language.  Christ  has,  in  many  instances,  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God;  and  in  many  more,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent)  has  de- 
clared God  to  be  his  father.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  Jews 
attempted  to  kill  him  for  challenging  this  character.  The  words 
which  he  used  were,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work. 
Therefore^  says  the  Evangelist,  in  the  following  verse,  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him^  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath^  but  said  also ^  that  God  was  his  faih^making  himself  equal 
with  God.  John  V.  17,  18.  We  have  here^the  comment  of  the 
Evangelist  on  Christ's  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  and  it  is 
no  other  than  this :  That  in  declaring  God  to  be  his  Fmi/sir^  he  made 
himself  eaual  with  God.  No  comment  can  be  plaineCi  or  more  de- 
cisive. But  we  have,  further,  the  comment  of  Christ  himself:  for 
such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed.  He  had  healed  the 
impoteitt  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews 
sought  io  kill  him  for  this  action.  He  justified  himself  by  this  re- 
markableldeclaration,  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work:  that 
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is,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  his  provi- 
dence :  I,  who  am  his  Son,  work  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  authority ;  being  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  even  as  he  is.  in 
the  following  part  of  the  context,  to  cut  off  all  room  for  misconcep- 
tion concernmg  the  import  of  this  phraseology,  and  the  character 
claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jews  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing, that  he  does  all  things  which  the  Father  do€s§  that  the 
Father  shevis  him  all  things^  which  himself  does  f  that  Ae  has  lift 
m  himself  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself;  that^  as  the  Father 
gives  life  to  whom  he  pleases^  so  does  the  Son  ;  that  it  is  ilu  will  of 
the  Father^  that  all  men  shotdd  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honovar 
himself;  that  those^  who  do  not  thus  honour  the  Son^  do  not  honour 
ike  Hither  ;  that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only  Judge  of  the  puck 
and  ikt  dead  ;  and  that  a//,  who  are  in  the  graves^  shall  hear,  and 
•icy,  fit  voice^  and  come  forth  to  the  Resurrection^  either  of  life ,  or 
damnation.  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ; 
such  are  the  proofs,  that  it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  meao- 
ing.  Who  would  imagine,  that  this  meaning  could  be  diifcrentlj 
understood  by  different  readers,  or  be  mistalcen  by  any  reader? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one.  The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not  to 
have  offended  them ;  (sec  verse  36)  but  they  attempted  to  stone 
him,  because  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God;  as  he  infoitns  us  in  the 
verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  for  what  good 
work  they  stoned  him ;  they  replied,  For  a  good  work  we  stont  thte 
not,  but  blasphemy,  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makes t  thyself  God. 
It  will  be  admittcid  by  all  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ 
was  a  person  of  irreproachable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The 
Jews  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason  why  they  were  about  to  stone 
him,  that  in  saying,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  being  a  Man,  made 
himself  God.  If  then  they  had  misapprehended  his  meaning,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integrity  must  have  com- 
pelled him  to  undeceive  them ;  much  more  must  the  perfect  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  of  Christ  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  justified  in  voluntarily  suffering  this 
imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his  good  name  ;  and  to  prevent,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  prevent,  their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  mission.  This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal 
stumbling-block,  or  offence,  before  them  :  but  he  himself  has  said, 
Wo  to  that  man,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  also,  have 
been  voluntarily  to  leave  thefidl  impression  of  a  falsehood,  uiitrti 
hy  himself,  on  their  minds  ;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
view,  as  to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally  ;  under 
this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime  which  he 
certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning ;  a  thing  so  easily  rec- 
tified by  his  own  explanation.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  they  did 
not  mistake  his  meaning. 
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But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  himself  has  settled 
the  point.  If^  said  he,  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father^  believe  me 
not ;  but  if  I  do^  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works^  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe^  that  the  Father  i$  in  me,  and  I  in  him** 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again,  when  Christ  stood 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim.     Afler  attempting  in  vain  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  any  crime  by  various  means,  C^omae  put  him 
upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  whether  he  was  the  Christy  the  Son 
of  God.    Christ  immediately  replied  in  the  "affirmative.     The  high 
Priest  then  rent  his  clothes  ;  ana  declared,  that  he  had  spoken  bias* 
phemy  ;  viz.  the  very  blasphemy  of  which  the  Jems  had  before  ac' 
cuseahim  for  the  very  same  declaration  ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  pro? 
nounced  him  guilty  of  death.    Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  Cnrist 
went  on  to  challenge,  unequivocally,  the  character  denoted  by  this 
phrase ;  and  said,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sifiuif'on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven*  Trius 
we  have  the  comment  of  St.  John  on  this  phrase ;  declaring,  that 
Christ  in  using  it  made  himself  equal  with  God :  the  conunent  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  Sanhedrim  ;  declaring  that  Christ  in  using  it  was 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  because,  that,  being  a  man,  he  thus  made  him^ 
self  God;  and  Christ  himself,  according  directly  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  it,  justifying  his  own  use  of  it  with  this  meaning,  and  bring- 
ine  irresistible  proo&,  that  he  applied  it,  thus  understood,  to  hun- 
self,  with  the  most  absolute  truth  and  propriety.  If  we  allow  the  lanr- 
guage,  here  used,  to  be  used  in  the  customary  and  obvious  manner, 
me  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  in  which  it  can  be  understood  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  those  who  read  it ;  nay,  further,  if  we  do  not  assign  it 
a  meaning,  which  each  man  must  laboriously  contrive  for  himself, 
because  me  obvious  meaning  does  not  suit  his  own  system ;  or 
must  receive  from  another,  who  has  for  the  same  reason  contrived 
it  in  this  manner;  we  must  admit  all  this  to  be  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
text,  beyond  anv  rational  debate. 

If  I  have  satisfactorily  settled  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
Text  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectlt  God,  This  doc* 
trine  I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner. 

I.  I  shall  attefnpt  to  show,  that  Christ  i$  sp^smofin  the  Scrip' 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  TTiat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  conmtency  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  are  unjustly 
charged  with  guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death. 

*  ThatHie  Jewf  understood  Christ  to  eonfinn  lAetr  oonfltnietioo  of  hit  wordf  if 
eertain;  for  St  John  itTi  thai  tbey  now  eovskt  efidtt  to  take  Um. 
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IV.  TJutt  the  Prophets  and  Jlpo$tle$^  according  io  ike  Htme  ioc- 
trine,  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  lea£ng  Mankind  inU 
idolatry: 

V.  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scrwturesj  I  propose  m  aswther 
place^  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  Jems, 
Christians  J  and  Heathens^ 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  thai  Christ  is  spoken  ^fitin  the  &ry- 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God* 
This  argument  may  oe  advantageously  exhibited  by  sbowiof  , 

I.  That  the  Names  of  God  ; 

II.  That  the  Attributes  of  God  ; 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  ;  and 

IV.  That  the  Relations^  which  God  sustains  to  his  creahartSf  arc 
w  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

V.  T%at  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  renier- 
id,  and  hf  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ. 

I.  Hie  /fames  of  God  are  m  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  ChrisL 

1st.  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  i.  1,  /n  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
Gfod,  and  the  Word  was  God.  In  this  passage  St,  John  not  only 
declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.  In  the  beginnu^  was 
the  Word.  And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares  that  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  Ood :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God:  Words 
exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii.  32, 33,  where  the  same 
tfuth  is  also  asserted  :  77le  Lord  possessed  me  in  (he  beginning  of 
,  ku  way ;  before  his  works  of  old*  I  was  set  up  from  everUuimg  ; 
from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth  was.  In  the  following  verse 
the  Evangelist  further  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which 
has  been  made.*  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  St.  John  has  not 
only  declared,  that  Christ  is  Goa ;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us, 
that  he  is  co-etemal  with  God  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Cre* 
ator  of  every  thing,  which  exists.  Were  the  Scriptures  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language,  this  single  passage  would  decide  the 
controversy :  for  it  is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  kmguagei 
or  more  explicit,  that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  origm^yi 
and  without  derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concermng  thefle^hj  Christ  eame^ 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  for  ever.  Amen*  This  passage  caiuiot 
be  avoided,  by  any  means  except,  a  residute  deniaL 

1  Timothy  iii.  16,  ^Without  controvorsy  great  is  tho  njpUry  of 
Qodlimss.  Ood  was  manifest  in  the  fUsh,  iusHfied  in  lAc  Spirit^ 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Genttle^^  koheved  on  m  the  worli^ 

*  See  the  OriginaL 

t  These  Sermons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Griesbach  and  oChefs  were 
ei^BMiftttykaavAMilUiQoiiDtij.    The  •aOtr  wn  stiiiied  Itom  ag 
»     of  thetere8<dU,tiMtiifctriMMiaistiM»r«ib»i<^iiiif^thttMLt. 
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and  received  vf  into  glory.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and  that  they  can  be  said  of  no 
other.  J(fo  other  person^  ai^  no  attribute^  can  be  said  to  be  Godj 
manifeeted  in  the  Aeshj  justified  in  the  ^rit^  seen  of  Angels j  preach' 
ed  unto  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  worlds  ana  received  t^  int& 
flory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment :  and  he  will  find  it 
mipossible  to  make  the  application  01  all  these  things  to  any  other, 
than  the  Redeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23,  and  Isaiah  vii.  14,  BehoUta  Virgin  shall  conceive^ 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Enmum" 
uel ;  that  is,  God  with  us.    Christ,  therefore,  is  God  with  us» 

2  Peter  i.  1,  To  them^  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
According  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christ ; 
rx  9n  *4fMiW9  >(a<  Itan^,  Itjtfs,  Xpipr.  The  common  translation  19  ft  vio* 
lation  of  the  Greek ;  and,  besides,  it  t;  through  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ  only,  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
good  men,  is  obtained,  Jesus  dhrist  is,  thereiore,  our  God  and 
Saviour. 

Psahn  xlv.  6,  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Unto  the  Son  he  saithf 
thy  throne^  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom,  TTiou  hast  loved  righteousness^  and 
hated  iniquity :  therefore  Godj  even  tiy  God^  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  felUfws.  This  is  addressed  by  God 
the  Father  to  the  Son.  The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  proper 
to  call  the  Son,  God.  Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication ?  That  we  may  K'  assured,  that  he  is  called  God  in  t& 
full  and  perfect  sense,  he-^^^'a^'^s,  that  tht  throne  of  the  Son  is  for 
ever  and  ever.  To  wh^^  but  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  can  an 
everlasting  throne,  or^ominion,  be  attributed  ? 

Revelation  ui. .«— 7,  And  he  that  sat  tpon  the  throne  said,  be- 
hold I  make  all  t^^g'  *»*»  1  ^'^  *«  '^t*'  wito  me,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  be^vn^^g  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.     He  that 
avercameih  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  andk$ 
shall  bfi  ff^  s0n*    That  it  is  ChSst,  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  Rev.  i.  11,  and  Rev*  iii.  21. 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Christ  says,  lam  Alpha  and  Ome* 
ga,  the  first  and  the  last.    In  the  latter  he  says,  To  %^^  that  aver- 
Cometh,  I  mil  give  to  sit  on  tw^  throne  ;  even  as  I  overcame,  and  am 
eet  down  with  fny  Father  in  his  throne.    In  Rev^  xx,  11,  12,  we  are 
informed,  diat  John  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  satonit^ 
from  wb4feeface  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fitd  away,  and  there  was 


piainiy  uie  same  person,  wno  m  ciiap.  xx.  11,  is  exhibited  as  sit- 
ting on  the  great  white  throne ;  and  this  person  we  certainly  know 
to  be  Christ :  because  the  Father  judgetk  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
miUed  all  judgnuni  mi^tkeSant  and  because  the  throne^  bece 
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spoken  of,  is  the  throne  of  final  judgment.  In  the  second  and  thiid 
of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  omf 
OmegGy  tht  first  and  the  laity  or  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  (o 
he  set  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  Father.  In  the  first  passage  kt 
declares,  that  he  will  be  a  Crod  to  him  that  overcomethm  In  the  last 
he  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  God. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  diiectly  called 
God.     But  these  are  supcient  to  establish  the  point* 

3dly.  Christ  is  callea  the  Great  God. 

Titus  ii.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  mpearing 
of  the  Chreat  Gody  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ*  In  the  Gneek  it  is 
the  Great  God  even  our-  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  or  our  Great  God  and 
Savioiu*  Jesas  Christ.  God  the  Father  will  not  appear  at  the 
judgment.  If  then,  Christ  is  not  the  Great  God;  Goa  will  not  ap- 
pear at  the  judgment  at  all.  Koi,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is 
rendered  exactly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word  Even;  par- 
ticularly in  the  phrase  God  and  our  Fbthery  found  Gal.  i.  4,  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Transla- 
tors have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in 
both  the  others :  since  the  present  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

ddly.  Christ  is  called  the  True  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  In  hit  son  Jesu9  Christ.  ThiSy  in  the  origioa/,  7»w 
Persony  is  the  true  God  and  'ttemal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Chtist  himself;  who  says,  I  am 
THE  life;  and  that  of  the  Evangelisi;  who  in  the  first  chapter  of 
tKs  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says,  l^u.  (he  Life  was  manifested; 
and  we  have  seen  ity  and  bear  witness y  and  ^f^^^g^i^y^^  1^^  eternal 
Lifey  which  was  vnth  the  Fathery  and  was  ff^nifested  unto  us. 

4UlIy.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God. 

Psalms  1.  1—3,  The  mighty  Gody  even  the  L^j  ^ath  spokeny  ani 
called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  tin*,  /^^  going  dozen 
thereof  Out  of  Ziony  the  perfection  of  beauit/y  Qui  hath  shined. 
Our  God  shall  comey  and  sl^ll  not  keep  silence  ;  afirt  shall  devour 
before  Aim,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him.  This 
Psahn  is  a  prediction  of  the  fost  Judgment.  In  the  first  verse,  (he 
Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things, 
recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Aleim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  ex- 
Ubited  as  calling  mankind  before  hm  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
his  going  down.  In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  shirnng,  or 
displaying  his  gloiy,  out  of  Zion  ;  that  is,  by  his  dispensations  to 
Ids  Church.  In  the  thirdf,  is  described  the  awfiil  splendkrar,  with 
which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume,  and  the  con- 
vulsion which  shall  rend  asunder,  the  world,  at  that  great  and  ter- 
rible day.  But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on  that  day ;  and  al  lus 
presence  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  grktt  noise ;  and  by 
ihe  flaming  firey  with  which  ne  will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  uiU 
nuit  with  fervent  heat^  and  the  earth  and  the  works  thai  art  therm 
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will  be  burnt  tf»    Christ,  therefore,  is  the  God,  the  Mighty  God, 
the  Jehovah,  who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  iz.  6,  Far  unto  us  a  Child  ia  bwm  ;  unto  us  a  Sim  is  givtnt 
and  the  gaoemment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor j  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father  of  thi$ 
everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  child,  this  Son,  is  /An 
Mighty  Chdf  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,,is  die  mighty  God,  wUl 
certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.  He,  who 
does  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering  fidsehood. 

The  same  name,  Wonderful^  is  also  given  to  him  by  himself^ 
when  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  Angel,  to  Manoah 
and  his  Wife,  Judges  ziii.  18,  And  the  Angel  of  .the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  nw  name  ;  setxng  it  is  secret :  in 
the  Hebrew,  seeing  it  is  Wonderful:  the  same  word  being  used  in 
both  these  passages.  The  Hebrew  words,  which  are.  translated 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  may  be  literally  rendered  Thb  Anoel-Jb* 
HOVAH,  or  Jehovah- Angel  :  that  is,  lie,  who,  though  Jehovah,  i«- 
yet  a  Messenger.*  For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scriptures 
themselves  furnish  the  most  ample  authority.  ^ 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words :  Hearkm 
unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.  I  am  He;  lam  the  firsts 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens.  I  call  unto 
them :  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unto  me  ;  hear  ye 
this :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time 
that  it  was,  there  am  I.  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath 
sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  (Ay  (jod.  Here  the  Person  speaking  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  that  he  has  founded  the 
earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens  ;  that  he  is  Jehovah  Uod,  the  Re* 
deemer,  ana  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  yet  he  says,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  and  his  ^rit  hath  sent  him;  or,  as  Origen  and  Lowth 
translate  it.  The  Lord  Jehovah  Aa^A  sent  me  and  his  Spirit.  The 
Person  sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah  ;  and  the  Person  sent  is  also 
Jehovah. 

The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance,  and  by  the  name  of 
a  Man,  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him  the  name 
Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God:  assigning  for  it  this  remarkable  reason : 
For  as  a  Prince  hast  thouj^er  with  God,  and  with  men,  andluut 
prevailed.  After  asking  his  name,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from 
liim,  fupon  which  he  departed)  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel;  for,  said  he,  I  nave  seen  God  face  to  face,  ana  my  Ufe  i$ 
preserved. 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  God,  the  Angel,  and  Jehovah* 
He  had  power  with  God;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and 

*  See  Jbntefi  New  TramUtion  of  Hosea.    AppendiK. 
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prevuiled.  He  had  wept,  and  made  naplieati^n  unto  Mm.  He 
found  him  in  Bethel ;  and  there  he  nake  nrith  ut,  even  JnoTAH, 
God  of  Haiti.  Honley^  whose  bibucal  opinions  will  rarely  be 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following  omervations  on  this  sub- 
ject. ^*  This  JMoTfi,  theref(n«,  of  the  book  of  Gen/esity  this  Jh^el  of 
Ihiea^  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Xsho- 
vAH*AireKL,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  English  Kble,  under 
die  name  of  the  Angel  if  the  Loan.''  A  phrase  of  an  unfortunate 
structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the  Lo|d  as  one 
person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another.  The  word  of  the  Hebrew, 
ul  rendered  ^  the  Lord,''  is  not,  like  the  English  word,  an  appel- 
lative, expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the  proper  name 
Jbhovah.  And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not,  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive  ^  Angel,''  as  the  English 
represent  it;  but  the  words  rtn«,  and  nfhoj  ^^Jkhovah,''  aod 
^  Angel,''  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ;  both  speaking 
of  the  same  person ;  the  one  by  the  appropriate  name  (rf  the  Es* 
sence ;  the  other  by  a  tide  of  Office.  ^'  Jxhovah-Anobl"  would 
ll^  a  better  rendering*  The  Jehovah*Anobl  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  woe  tnorr- 
nate  by  the  Holy  Ghoit  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Maneak  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto  Mm :  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  32,  We  ihall  surely  die,  became  we  haze 
sun  God.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1 ,  Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger ^  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way,  before  me  ;  cmd  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud-- 
denly  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  yt 
delight  in:  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hottt.  In 
Luke  vii.  27,  Christ  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist^  says,  This  is  A<, 
of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  thy  face, 
who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  preoare  the  way;  and  the  Lord, 
even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  wets  l%rtt/.  The  person,  also, 
speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  or  Hosts,  and  who  says, 
this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also  Chrisf. 

dthly.  Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  TTien  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  JiaJhh  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  sem  the  God 
of  Israel.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  The  chariots  of  God  an  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  among  themj  as 
in  Sinain  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  ilum 
hast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men.  Epbe- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he  cucended  on  fsigh,  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  Men.  J^osiihat  he  ascended, 
wliat  is  t/,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earthy     He  that  descended  \s  tfM  8am«^  also,  ikeU  ascended  up  far 
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mhave  all  heavenij  tiiat  he  might  Jill  aJlf  things,  and  he  gave  eotm 
Apostles,  and  some  prophets,  kc.  Here  the  Apostle  informs  U8| 
ihat  the  person,  who  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is 
Christ.  I%e  PsalnUst  informs  us,  that  the  person,  who  ascended 
tm  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
Sinai.  And  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Lord,  who  appeared  m 
iStnat,  was  the  God  of  Israel.  We' also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
seen  Ood,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Of  course,  the  God  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  m 
che  Old  Testam^t,  is  every  where,  peculiarly  Christ. 
6thly.  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  ^^  The  word  Jehovah,  being 
describtive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equally  the  name  of  every 
one  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence*  Ihe  compound  Jeho- 
▼ah-Sabaoth  belong  properly  to  the  second  Person,  being  his 
appropriate  demiurgic  title;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord  of 
stsch  armies,  as  military  leaders  bring  into  the  field,  but  the  unmade, 
self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of 
the  Universe," 

Isaiah  vi«  1,  and  3,  /n  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw 
Jehovah?  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  It/led  vp,  and  his  train 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  to  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  and  again,  in  the  5th^ 
Bth,  1 1th,  and  13th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.     St.  John,  quoting 
the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  his  Gospel,  chapter  xii» 
40,  says,  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his,  that  is,  Christ's 
lory,  and  spake  of  him.      To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that 
hrist  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  here  mentioned,  I  observe  that 
no  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  or 
Hosts,  the  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  people  of  IsraeL 
The  Seraphim  and  the  people  of  Israel,  being  mentioned  onlv  in 
the  agn'egate,  must  be  laid  out  of  the  question.     Christ,  therefore, 
being,  by  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
must  be  either  the  prophU  himself.  King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  Of 
Hosts.     It  happens  also,  unfortunately  for  Unitarians,  that  m 
prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  other  person,  but  Jehovah  or  Hosts; 
yet  St.  John  assures  us,  he  saw  the  ^h>ry  of  Christ.    St.  JohnU 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  cannot  mistake,  if  we  remember,  that 
he  commences  his  Gospel  in  this  manner :  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3,  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wildemess^.Pnf^ 
pare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  hsghweqf 
for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked  by  the  Messenger»^ 
the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answei*ed,  John  i.  23,  /  am  th4 
voice  of  one  crffingin  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Prophet  Esaias.    St.  Matthew,  speaking  qf  John 
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the  Baptist,  chapter  iii.  ^  says,  TTiis  is  he  that  ma$  jpofcen  ofiy 
Esaias  the  Prophet j  stnfingj  The  voice  of<me  crying  in  thewMu^  ^ 
nef5,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  stratglu. 
From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  beiore 
whom  John  crieo,  was  the  Lord,  whose  way  he  directed  thus  to 
be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Jehovah,  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet;  the- Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  said,  JUb/acU  iii.  1,  Behold^ 
I  will  send  my  messenger  before  mt  face^  and  he  shall  prqnsre  the 
way  before  me. 

Exodus  iii.  2^ — 6,  And  the  Anoel-Jehovah  appeared  loito  Urn, 
in  aflame  offlre,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  Imsh  :  and  he  lookeif  and 
behold  the  bush  burned  with  flre,  ana  the  bush  was  not  consimud. 
And  Moses  said,  I  wUl  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  whf 
the  bush  is  not  burned.  And  wfien  Jehovah  saw,  that  he  turned  ' 
4iside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses  !  And  he  said.  Here  am  /.  And  he  said.  Dram 
not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said,  /am  the 
God  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look 
upon  God,  In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  the  Avoel-Je- 
HOVAH  appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  san  to  turn,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 
The  word  .4u^«/,  as  you  well  know,  denotes  a  person  stni^  and, 
of  course,  implies  a  person  scndine.  The  Person  here  sent  is 
called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself  the  God  of  Abraham.  It  needs 
no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent  cannot  be  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  God  the 
Son.  Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

The  application  of  these  pecuUar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  our 
Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove 
his  divinity :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name, 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  give  his  name,  or 
glorv,  both  terms-meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another.  Yet, 
m  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  pecuhao*  and  distin- 
guishing names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  communi- 
cated to  him ;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  proper  ap- 
S illations.  This  we  are  taught,  at  large.  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21, 
ehold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
Mng  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions,  for  My  Name  is  in  him.  Here  lire  are  informed, 
that  the  Angel,  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  their 
transgressions,  if  they  provoked  him;  and  are  thus  certainly  taught 
that  he  possessed  the  right  and  power  of  pardoning  sin.    But  whe 
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can  forgive  tinsj  except  Godt  We  are  further  informed,  that  the 
ft  Name  of  God  is  in  this  Angel;  not  thatll  is  given,  or  communicaied^ 
f  to  him,  but  that  it  eansts  in  him,  and  belongs  to  him,  originally. 
What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  last  quoted  from  Isaiah,  oeclares 
to  us ;  lam  Jbhovah,  that  is  my  Name.  It  is  also  declared,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  Moses,  when  asking  of  God,  Exodus  iii.  13, 
What  was  his  Name,  that  he  might  declare  it  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shall  ye  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  I  am  has  the  same  import  with 
Jehovah.  All  this  is  rendered  perfecdy  consistent,  and  obvious,, 
by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  (Jhrist.  land  my  Father  are  on^ 
said  our  Saviouc  to  the  Jews. 
y  For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  his  name^ 
or  glory,  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to  apply  to 
Clmst  names,  which  are  his  own  proper  appellations.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion,  on  the  part  of 
God,  cannot  be  true.  The  doctrine  therefore  is  false ;  for  Ltet  God 
be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar  ;  that  is,  every  man,  who  opposes  God. 

2dly.  In  Deuteronomy  zxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  xUv.  6,  8,  • 
and  xlv.  5, 14, 21,  and  m  various  other  places,  God  says,  that  there 
is  no  Godieside  him ;  that  there  is  none  else ;  and  that  he  knows 
not  any.  Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  announced  by  other  names 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovementionea,  and  in  many 
others ;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made  this  declaration. 
That  he  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  delected,  or  derived 
sense,  is  unquestionably  evident ;  first,  from  the  titles  given  to  him, 
viz.  The  True  God;  'the  Mighty  God ;  The  Great  God ;  The  God 
of  Israel;  Jehovah;  and  lam;  all  of  them  names,  never  given  in 
the  Scriptures  to  any  beine,  but  the  Deity:  secondly,  from  the 
things  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  same  passages ;  many  of  which,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  being,  ex-* 
cept  the  one  livine  and  true  Grod.  t 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  j^at  the  Scriptures  speak  langua^  whic^i 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  Customary  sense,  the  only  sense  m  whi^ 
it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to 
ninety-nine  hunm'edths  of  those  for  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
written ;  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  has  choseb  the  most  proper 
terms  to  communicate  true  ideas  of  himself  to  mankind ;  it  cannot  - 
be  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly,  and  perfectly,  God* 

-•       if    , 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

DtVinriTY  OF  CHRIST. — PROOFS   FROM   THE   ATTRIBUTCS   AKB 

ACTIONS   ASCRIBED   TO   HIM. 


m^MAJKi  w^l  ^  A.-^Fmr  9olM  the  Uw  eouid  imt  i9,  intiudUwmw€&k  tibrnglklfo 
S99h^  CM,  aendiiig  hit  owu  S9n  in  the  liktnat  ^  tmfid  JUek^  t^d  fir  im,  ora- 
demned  Sin  in  theJUth  ;  That  the  righttoutnett  of  the  Lmo  tmighi  bej^tf/ittei  ii 
111,  who  walk  not  after  thefleth,  but  after  the  Spint. 


For  God,  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  ti^ful  JUth,  mtd  of  m  tim  ^Jfuitg 
hath  cotukmned  tin  in  the  fteth,  (the  thing  impouible  to  the  Lanop  beemue  it  «« 
wok  through  thefleth :)  That  the  righteoutnest  of  the  Law  nu^  btfuifiUed  hjf  ut 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flethJnU  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Madmigheo  TrunblkM. 


In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com* 
niandine  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  declared  in^his  pas* 
saee  of  Scripture ;  and,  as  such,  recited  the  following : 

]•  77^  the  Law  could  not  destroy  Sin  in  Man : 

IL  JTuit  God  has  accomplished  this  work  fry  sending  his  mm  S«i 
into  the  world : 

III*  That  this  was  done^  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  £k 
Law  might  he  fulfilled  hy  Christians* 

As  the^rtft  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  discussed^ 
I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  oennons,  to  examine  the  second^  audio 
commence  the  examination  by  inqttiring  into  the  character  of  ibtm, 
who  is  here  called  God's  own  Son.  After  recidng  several  scriptu- 
ral comments  on  this  phrase,  I  asserted,  that  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing important  Doctrine : 

T%at  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  Crod^ 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of  Dis« 
course,  then  specj^ea ;  the  first  of  which  was, 

J%at  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures^  as  the  TVus  amd  Ptf^ 
fed  God. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  propositioiv  I  proposed  tQ  ex- 
hibit by  showing,  that  the 

Names^ 

Attributes^  and 

Actions  of  God^  together  with  the 

Relations^  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures^  are  m  the  Scriptures 
ascribed  to  Christ ;  and,  TTiat  divine  worship  is  in  tWh  Scriptures  re- 
quired  to  be  rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^ 
to  him* 


'  f* 
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The  first  of  these  subjects,  via.  tht  Jfamts  ofQfd^  I  then  show- 
ed, at  sufficient  length  tor  my  design,  to  be  abundantly  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures.  I  now  propose  to  exhibit  this  truth  coa> 
cernine  the  Aiiribuits. 

I.  The  peculiar  attrUnU^s  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  th§ 
Scriptures. 

1st.  Etemitjf* 

Revelation  i.  10,  11«  &c«  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  Dm  j 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet  j  sayings  I  am  Au 
pha  and  Omega  j  the  first  and  the  Last^  and  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me  ;  arut,  being  turned^  I  saw  seven  golden  candU' 
sticks  ;  and^  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  tMf" 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead :  and  he 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not,  I  am  the 
first  and  the  Last,  lam  he,  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold^ 
lam  alive  for  evermore,  Amen. 

Revelation  ii.  8,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive. 

,  Isaiah  xliv.  6,  Thus  saith  Jkhovah,  Kir^  of  Israel,  and  his 
Iteedeemer,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  /  am  the  First,  and  I  am  the  Lasij 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 

Isaiah  xlviii*  12,  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  hrael  my  call* 
ed;  lam  he  ;  lam  the  First ;  I  also  am  the  Last,  Mine  handy  alsOf 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  iic. 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly  can* 
not,  be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  Johin,  and 
afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  isf  Mm 
who  wcu  dead,  is  alive,  and  liveth  for  ever  more,  was  Christ ;  and 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  lifcc  First  and 
the  Last :  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to  come^ 
belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  before 
him :  if  he  is  the  Last,  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  fixun  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  (the  latter  of 
which  has  in  the  preceoing  discourse  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
written  concerning  Chris^  Jehovah  or  Hosts,  who  declaresi 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declares  also,  that  He  is  the 
First,  and  that  He  is  the  Last.  This  language,  inth  mathematical 
certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being ;  and  that  being  is  the 
only  living  and  true  God. 

Proverbs  viii.  32,  23,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  bis  works  of  old.  I  was  set  ty  from  everlaoting^ 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 

That  the  Person,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom,,  ii 
ChrisI,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  ihii 
chapter  with  attention ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  ac- 
count, given  by'ifte  same  Person,  of  himseU^  in  the  first  chapter  of 
tbesamebook^  wheieli/^  exhibits  himself  a»  the  Judgia^  and  Re« 
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warder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the  matter  out  of  doabt,  Sc.  Paul 
informs  us,  that  CArt>/  is  the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  this  Person  says, 
he  was  set  vpfrom  everlasting. 

Micah  V.  2,  And  thouj  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  iko>ugh  thou  be  IMe 

mmong  the  thousands  ofJudah^  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 

unto  me,  that  is  to  be  liulerin  Israel  ^  whose  goings  forA  have  been 

from  of  old,  from  everlasting:  In  the  Hebrew,  /rout  the  days  of 

eternity.  This  passage  was,  in  a  sense,  proverbialiy,  acknowledged 

by  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Christ.     See  Matt.  ii.  6, 

wnere  it  is  quoted,  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees j  in  answer  to  HefW« 

inquiry  concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.    BetideSi  God, 

^hpeakmg  in  the  passage  itseli,  says.  Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 

forth  unto  me,  &c.     Here  He,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 

the  days  of  eternity,  is  said  by  another  Person  to  come  forth  unto 

the  Person  speaking  ;  that  is,  unto  God  the  Father. 

John  i.  1,2,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Wianrd  was  God.     The  same  was  in  the 
with  God. 

1  John  y.  20,  TTiis  is  the  True  God,  and  or  eyen,  the  Etemd 
Life. 

The  names  Jehovah,  lam,  and  lam  that  lam,  already  proyed 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  of  onginal 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  lam,  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  applies  to  himself.  John  yiii.  58,  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them.  Verily  verily  I  say  tmto  you,  before  Abraham  was  I  am, 
John  yiii*  24,  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
Matthew  xxyiii.  20,  Lo^  lam  with  you  alway,  &c.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was ;  or  I  will  be  with  you 
always  but/ am,  teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  pre- 
sent time. 

2dly.  Both  by  these  names,  and  by  other  ascriptions  of  Etermtg 
to  Christ,  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self^existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time,  ne- 
cessarily exists  only  of  himself. 

3dly.  Omnivotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 
.Rev.  i.  8,  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End' 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  md  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty.  In  the  11  di  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  of  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  truly 
say  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of  him- 
self in  both  these  verses.  The  choice  in  this  alternative  I  willingly 
leave  to  the  Unitarians :  for,  either  way,  the  ereat  question  in  de- 
bate is  determined  with  equal  certainty.  If  Christ  speaks  the 
words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is  the  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two 
Persons,  who  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  tAe  LasU 
Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  lollowine  manner :  '*  And 
that  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Sob 
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to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  speaking  in  the  Revelation  in 
this  manner.  These  things  saith  the  Lard  Godj  who  is,  and  who 
was  J  and  who  is  to  come  ;  the  Almighty :  for  who  is  the  Ahnighty 
to  come,  except  Christ?''  Origen  supposed  *  o*f|xofi8vo^  to  indicate 
the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  rsahn  xlv.  3,  Gird 
iky  sword  upon  thy  thigh^  O  Most  Mighty.  He  who  is  most  mighty 
is  plainly  Ahnighty*  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  And  Jesus  came,  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven  md 
in  Earth.  The  Greek  word  here  is  sgxifia ;  the  most  proper  mean- 
ing of  which  is  authority,  control,  or  dominion.  But  he,  who  has 
the  authority,  control,  or  dominion,  oyer  all  things,  unquestionably 
possesses  all  power,  in  the  original  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  was  manifestea  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of  dis- 
eases, life,  and  death,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels  both 
good  and  eyil,  to  his  command.  The  manner,  in  which  be  exer- 
cised his  control  oyer  all  these  things,  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  same,  which  he  used  at  the  creation.  In  both  cases  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  done.  The  bread,  with  which  he  fed  the  two  companies 
of  four  thousand,  and  fiye  thousand,  men,  came  into  existence,  just 
as  the  Heayens  and  the  Earth  had  before  done,  in  obedience  to  his 
mere  pleasure.  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  Toill ;  be  thou  clean  ^  to 
the  deaf  ears.  Be  opened;  to  the  blind.  Receive  thy  sight;  to  the 
demons,  come  out  oj  the  man;  and  to  the  winds  and  wayes.  Peace: 
be  still :  as  he  had  before  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  was  in  the 
same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting the  Omnipotence  of  Christ,  is  to  appeal  to  those  acts  by 
which  it  is  pecuTiarly  displayed.  When  we  read  John  i.  3,  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  ana  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
which  was  made ;  and  Hebrews  i.  2,  Upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power ;  we  are  presented  with  the  strongest  possible 
proofs,  that  his  power  is  unlimited.  He,  who  created,  and  who 
upholds,  the  Universe,  plainly  can  do  every  thing,  which  in  its 
nature  is  possible ;  and  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Omnipotent. 

4thly.  Omniscience  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 

John  xxi.  17,  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things^ 
To  this  ascription  of  Omniscience  Christ  makes  no  reply ;  and, 
therefore,  admits  it  in  its  full  latitude.  If  it  had  not  been  true ;  h 
18  impossible,  that  he  should  have  permitted  Peter  to  continue  in 
so  dangerous  an  error. 

Matuew  xi.  27,  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father, 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father :  neither  knoweth  any 
one  the  Father,  save  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  vnU 
reveal  him.  In  this  passage  both  the  Omniscience  and  tncompre' 
hensibility  of  Christ  are  declared  by  himself.  He,  who  knows  the 
Father,  is  Omniscient.  He,  who  is  known  only  by  the  Father,  is 
incomprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  Omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory  of 
this  perfection,  than  searching  the  heart ;  and  none  more  peculiarly 
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challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  preroeatiTe.  Accoidiiigly,  1 
Tiii.  39,  Soloffum^  addressing  himself  to  (Sod  in  his  piByer  at  tSe 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  Fer  thau,  even  thou  oiii^,  humtH 
the  hearts  of  all  the  chUdren  of  Men,  Yet,  RevehttioD  ii.  23,  Christ 
says,  And  all  the  churches  shall  hwwj  thai  lam  Ae,  who  stareheth 
the  reins  and  the  hearts :  and  Si.  John,  chapter  ii*  33, 24,  says  Mm, 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  passin>er,  m  the  feasi  <&^,  nuuy 
he&ned  m  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  w&eh  he  ekd.  Bat 
Jsem  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knew  ail  men* 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix.  4,  it  is  said,  ^ml/emif,  kmmnmf  their 
thoughts :  \n  Matthew  xii.  25,  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts :  in 
Luke  V.  22,  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  vi.  S, 
But  he  knew  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving 
the  thought  of  their  heart :  and  in  Luke  xi.  1 7,  But  he,  knowing  their 
thoughts.  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  prooi^ 
that  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  search  the  heart ;  ana  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed.  The  same 
truth  is  also  declared  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his 
messages  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  I 
know  thy  works,  &c*     See  Rev.  ii*  iii. 

dthly*  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ, 

Matthew  xviii.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather^ 
ing  together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
ofthe  Apostles  yearly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places.  Yet 
Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
ofthe  world.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  loith  the  Apostles, 
and  succeeding  Ministers,  alway,  imto  the  end  of  the  Worla.  But 
Ifinistcrs  are  in  a  sense  scattered  through  the  world.  With  all 
these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  thsLt 
"sttii  ^\^  <f\fVTeks'Kig  rx  *'atumg  ought  to  be  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.    To  this  I  answer,  jSr^^,  that  this  phrase  is  used  three  times 
in  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew  xiii.  39, 
40,  and  49,  The  harvest  is  the  end  ofthe  World:  as  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  ettdof 
this  world:  and  again.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  ofthe  world;  the 
Angel  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  toicked  from  among  ike  just. 
These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  tte  phrase 
is  used  at  all ;  and  in  ail  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute, 
it  certainly  signifies  the  end  ofthe  World,  at  the  general  Judgment. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing,  that  Christ,  who  used  it  in  tlus 
sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in 
the  fourth  instance,  witliout  giving  any  notice  of  such  variation* 

Secondly,  \l  tiie  vmetDretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted;  the 
passage  wil\  «6\V  ec^XX^  d^cW^  ^^  Xroii^  ^<^gad  ^mn  it.    For, 
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if  Christ  was  present  alwatf  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  age,  he  is  Omnipresent.  They  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  ofthe  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  with  them 
alwat/y  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  he  whoJilUth  all 
things.     Ephesians  iv.  10. 

To  avoia  the  difficulty,  which  is  pn^ented  to  the  Unitarians  by 
this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham^  one  of  the  most  considerable  Socinian 
writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  jis,  that  Christ  was  with  Si. 
Pcnd;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles :  AM:e 
the  promise  was  made  personally  to  them ;  hy  his  bodily  presence, 
which  yet  was  invisible.     Accordingly,  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidly,  flying,  throughout  that  age, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to  Apostle.     I  cannot  but 
blush  for  human  nature,  to  see  such  wretched  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  a  man,  styled  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  serious  comments 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  his  direct  declarations ;  and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  sys« 
tern,  palpably  contradictory  to  those  declarations.   What  mmd  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer? 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said, 
that  the  Heavens  must  receive  Christ  tmtil  the  times  of  the  restitU' 
Hon  of  all  things:  that  St.  Paul  said.  When  he  had  purged  away 
our  sins,  by  himself  on  the  cross,  he  sate  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high :  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  and 
now  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that  sent  me;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world;  hut  these 
are  in  the  world;  and  I  come  to  thee. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and  there- 
fore his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  promise,  thus 
understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation  of  those,  who 
should  disciple,  and  baptize,  all  nations :  for  these,  existing  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries,  unto  the  real  end  of  the  worldy 
need  alike  the  blessing,  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously'' 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6thly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.     Hebrews  xiii.  8,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  Qi'i.  27,  &c.  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  &c.  And  thou,  Ijord, 
in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish^  but  thou, 
remainest;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed} 
tut  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  This  pas- 
sage is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  ha.ve 
Vol.  I.  68 
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occasion  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter:  and  in  hotkpaamget 
he  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  subject 
I  argue  in  the  following  manner : 

If  Christ  is  unchangeable ;  he  is  so,  either  btcautt  kU  faadtiti 
are  so  immensely  great,  and  his  character  so  perfectly  good,  as  to  he 
incajmbh  of  change,  either  by  increase  or  diminMltiion  ;  or,  if  the  sup- 
position be  ]x)ssible,  because  he  possesses  a  wind^  whtch^  having 
originally  received  all  its  ideas,  is  vnabltj  by  means  of  Us  singular 
eomtitutum,  either  to  lose  any  of  those  which  it  has  received,  or^  to 
receive  any  more  ;  and  which,  having  originally  possessti  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singular  nahsrt^  alsa, 
made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteratitnim  No  words 
are  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real  chaagt 
in  the  recipient;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelliffent  creature 
changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner,  whi<Si  we  actuaUy 
behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of  these 
suppositions,  will,  1  suppose,  be  admitted  without  a  debate.  For 
though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelli^nt  beine.  Ko  such 
being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thmight  is  excited, 
can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is 
not  in  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  fix>ra  Luke  ii.  62,  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Here  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly  as  to  have  the  change  dstinctly 
marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  he,  concerning  whom  this 
attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  ditferent  in  nature  from  the  h^ani, 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  was  united  to  that  In£uit 
by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person,  denominated, 
with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Chrut,  or  the  Anoi^- 
ea  Saviour. 

II.  7%c  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures, 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  T%at  the  Creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ; 

John  i.  3,  By  him  all  things  were  made ;  and  Tonthout  him  ssat 
not  even  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  modem 

Colossians  i.  1 6,  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  zohether  Ihey  bt 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  wen 
created  by  him  and  for  him, 

Hebrews  i.  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25,  Thou  Lord  tn  the  be- 
ginning hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  art 
i/le  work  of  thy  hands. 

It  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannot,  I  thxvkf  have  |iroceeded  evei 
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from  prejudice.  It  must  have  resulted  from  absolute  inattention. 
In  the  7th  verse  the  Aposde  says,  And  of  the  angels  he  saiihj  Wh9 
maktth  his  angels  spirits^  and  his  Ministers  ajlanu  of  fire,  Bui 
unto  the  Son  he  saith^  What?  Two  things^  which  follow.^  Thtfirstj 
quoted  from  the  zlvth  Psalm^  beginning  Thy  throne^  O  Godj  is  for 
ever  and  ever;  the  second^  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  and  beginning 
with  7%oti  L,ord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth :  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  coniunction  K«i,  or  and.* 
In  this  manner  die  passage  has  meaning,  and  syntax ;  but,  without 
it,  has  neither.  It  the  passage  be  not  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
Apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse,  begun  before,  and 
continued  after,  this  passage ;  that  is,  carried  through  the  whole 
chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses,  containing,  according  to 
this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical  reference  to  any  thing  in  the 
chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  book*  In  the  mean 
time,  the  and^  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation, 
and  which  determines  it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be 
ungrammatical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Aposde  Paul ;  even  if  we  regard  only  his  charac* 
ter,  as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  mav  be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  disadvantaee :  those,  which  remain,  being  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  tnc  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
passages  it  is  asserted,  that  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earthy  vm- 
hie  and  invisible  ;  nay,  that  every  Mng  which  has  been  made^  with- 
out the  exception  even  of  one  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  the 
latter,  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to 
denote  the  Universe,  are  declared  io  he  the  work  of  his  hands. 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that,  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express  the 
proposition,  that  Christ  created  all  things,  he  could  not  find  words 
to  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those,  which  con- 
vey to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  St.  John,  particu- 
larly, has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  language  will  per- 
mit ;  when,  after  saying.  Ana  by  him  all  things  were  made,  he 
subjoins,  and  mthout  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has 
been  made. 

3dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  17,  By  him,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist. 

Hebrews  i.  1,2,  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man^ 
ners,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son;  Whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  aU 
things ;  fry  whom  also  he  rnade  the  worlds :  Who,  being  the  bright* 
ness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upMd^ 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  &c« 

*  8m  w  eniiple  of  the  mom  mode  of  eonneiioD,  Mitt  sxliL  16—18. 
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On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They  plainly 
have  but  one  meaning :  and  that  meaning  is  too  explicit  to  admit 
even  of  an  ingenious  misconstructioa.  The  words  make  it  evideni^if 
words  can  make  it  evident,  that  Cinist  is  the  Upholder  of  all  things* 

ddly.  7%e  Government  of  all  things  »,  in  the  same  direct  and 
distinct  manner^  applied  to  Christ,  Psalm  zlv.  6,  7%y  throne,  0  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  second  Psalm,  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Christ. 

The  seventy-second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  elorious  eiUbition  of 
the  same  subject*  Here  it  is  said,  that  his  dominion  shall  extern/ 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  thai 
all  Kings  shall  bow  down  to  him  :  that  all  nations  shall  serve  him : 
that  they  shall  fear  him  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure : 
that  his  name  shall  endure,  and  be  blessed,  for  ever :  and  that  tht 
whole  earth  shall  be  filed  with  his  glory.     Amen* 

Psalm  ex.  1,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  r^ht 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Psalm  viii*  5,  TTiou  modest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  time)  lower 
than  the  Angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour : 
Thou  modest  him  to  hove  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb*  ii.  9, 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  San  is  given  ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  kis  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the 
tverlfisting  Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
vernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clowis  of  heaven,  and  camt  to 
THE  Ancient  op  days  ;  and  they  brought  him  near  before  kim. 
And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ;  that 
all  people^  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  atul  his  king- 
dom  that^  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  Jfew  Testament  *m 
the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36,  Tlie  Word^  which  he  sent  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ.     This  person  is  Lord  of  all  things. 

Rom.  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  things^  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV*  25,  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  ail  enemxet 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  20,  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when,  he  raided  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  mighty  and  domino 
ton,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that 
which  is  to  come  :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  ;  andgivtn 
htm  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 
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Philippians  ii«  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  himj 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  ai  the  name 
of  Jestu  every  knee  should  bam,  of  things  in  Heaven^  and  thirds  ttt 
earthy  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
eonftss^  that  he  is  Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of  those, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal  dominion 
of  Christ.  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to  show,  that 
this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume.  No  words 
can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  supreme  do- 
minion over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivocally,  or  more 
forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be 
above  every  name  that  is  named^  not  only  m  this  worlds  but  in  that 
which  is  to  come^  in  earth  and  in  heaven^  in  time  and  in  eternity* 
All  things  in  all  worids  are  required  to  bow  to  him.  Angels  of 
•very  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  bow  to  him, 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily ;  and  shall  confess  that  he  is 
Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  dominion  also  is  as- 
serted to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end.  I  shall  only  add,  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  /  am  the  first  and  the  last  and  tfu 
living  one.  Also  I  was  dead^  and  behold^  I  am  the  living  one  for 
ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death,  I  shulj 
and  no  one  openeth;  I  open^  and  no  one  shutteth :  Rev.  i.  17,  18, 
and  iii.  7;  and  the  equivalent  passa^,  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  And 
Jesus  camey  and  spake  unto  them^  sayings  All  authority  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  asserts,  that  the  right- 
ful exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death  ;  or  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  world  of  the  dead  ana  the  region  of  departed  spirits. 
From  that  world,  from  that  region,  none  of  the  numberless  inhabit- 
ants can  escape  without  his  permission  ;  but,  when  the  eates  are 
unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them  from  coming  form ;  as  at 
his  call  they  will  actually  do,  on  the  great  and  final  day. 

4thly.  The  act  of  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  expressly  aS' 
cribed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the  dead 
at  his  pleasure.  The  daughter  of  Jairus^  the  son  of  the  Widow  of 
Nain^  and  his  beloved  Lazarus^  were  illustrious  examples.  Ml 
these  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits  at  his  com- 
mand. Damsel^  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  ;  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise;  Lazarus,  Come  forth;  were  the  only  means,  which  he 
employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons  instandy 
obeyed  the  call.  This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asserts  of 
himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up 
and  quickeneth,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  John  v.  32. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself.     In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  declares,* 

.    ^  See  also  PhH.  iii.  81,  and  Cidl.  HI.  A. 
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1  C!or.  XT.  45,  Thejirsi  Adam  was  made  a  livmff  wul ;  the  last  Aiam 
was  a  ipiiekemng  l^riU  In  a  sUll  more  stnkiiig  manner  did  he 
eitemplify  this  wonderful  power  in  raiting  kimseyT/rom  tlu  itai. 
That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  declaration.  John  x.  17,  18, 
TTurefare  doth  my  fhiher  love  me  because  I  lag  dawn  w^  life  thai  I 
might  take  it  up  again :  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  bui  I  lay  it  doan 
of  myself*  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  io  lake  it 
ip  again. 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  thatC%n>/ 
laid  down  his  Itfe,  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  from  )wm* 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  declares,  Acts  ii.  24,  that  ii  was  notpostiUt 
for  him  to  be  holden  of  death. 

Another  roost  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power  will 
be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  i^y  the  dead 
al  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  wUl  of  IKm  that  seni  me,  that  every 
one  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  tnay  have  everlasting 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day*  Jcbn  vi.  40.  And 
again,  verse  .56,  Whoso  eateth  m^ flesh,  and  driiJceih  my  Hood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  htm  up  at  the  last  day.  See  aho 
verses  39  and  44.  John  v.  28,  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  ike  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice^ 
(md  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  rentrrecfion 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrution  of  dam- 
natioyi, 

Aftrr  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according'  to 
his  promiso,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ;  and  mus 
proved  the  Ubiauity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his  presence. 

As  there  can  oe  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 
and  no  misconstruction  of  them  except  by  violence ;  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  carrj-  their 
own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  no 
comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in  him- 
self perfectly  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life;  that  in  this  wor\d 
he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  many  others ;  and  that  he  will  most 
wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  sys- 
tem, by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 

5thly.   Theforgivetuss  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  ihtt  in 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.  In  this 
passage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angel,  who  w^as  sent 
l>eforc  the  Israelites,  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right,  to  for- 
ffive  sins.  Otherwise  God  rould  not  have  thus  cautioned  the 
Israelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  reason 
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would  not  have  exiBted ;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  alleged 
insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  3  C<Hrinth* 
ians  ii.  10,  Fi>r  if  I  forgave  any  MtW,  to  wham  I  forgave  it^  for 
your  sake  forgave  lit  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  here 
declares  to  the  Corinihiansy  that  he  forgave  the  offenders^  refers 
red  to  in  his  former  epistle,  in  the  person  of  Christ :  or  standing 
as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  forgive  sins, 
the  Apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  be  forgave 
it  in  the  person  of  any  other:  the  person  of  Clunst,  here,  beins 
equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ ;  but,  if  Christ  haa 
not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would  have  been  no- 
thing. Colossians  ni.  13,  Forbearing  one  another^  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  sufficiently  understood,  if  it 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passaee  Ejdi.  iv. 
33,  Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God /or  Christ^s  sake  hathfor* 
given  you* 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating,  and  say^ 
ing.  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  damn  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jestis  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his  mur- 
derers.    Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 

Matthew  ix.  2 — 7,  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick 
qf  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed:  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  saidvnto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheery  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  ^aid  within  themselves. 
This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said, 
Wherefore  think  ye  evU  in  your  hearts?  For,  Whether  is  easier  to 
say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say,  Arise  and  walk  ?  But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  far* 

^1  sins,  {then  sailh  he  to  the  sick  of  the  patsy)  Arise,  take  up  thy 
and  go  unto  thine  house.    And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto  hss 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee.  Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present,  accused 
him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy ;  and  said,  as  Mark  informs 
us.  Who  can  forgive  sin,  but  God  only?  In  this  also  they  spoke  the 
truth.  Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  asked  them,  Wherefore 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  f  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk?  Both  these  acts  be- 
longing to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force,  pro- 
posed as  a  test  of  the  former.  Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  such ; 
and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  them  his  power  to  for- 
give sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  a 
command.  Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he  possessed  this 
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power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  AriMt^  and  walk.  Hie  sick 
man  immtdiatdy  arose,  and  departed  to  his  Aotite. 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  foi^ve  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  asaertion  he 
midertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot ;  and  the  proof,  propoeed,  was  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ;  and  God 
cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  fJE^sehood*  The  miracle  wai 
wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 

6tiuy.  The  act  of  giving  Eternal  lift  is  abtmdwMji  asenitd  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures. 

John  z.  27,  28,  Afy  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  tkem^  and 
they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  lifcy  and  they  shM 
never  perish* 

Revelation  zxi.  6,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  I  will  give  unto  htm,  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  oflifefreelv. 

Revelation  ii.  7,  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See  also 
verses  17,  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  he  clothed  in 
white  raiment;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  oui  of  the  book  (f 
life.     See,  also,  verses  12  and  21. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

7thly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  ad  of  Judging 
the  world,  and  of  acauitting  and  condemning  angels  and  men. 

John  V.  22,  The  Father  judeeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  what  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

AH  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone  -,  and 
involve  the  absolute  possession  of  power,  and  perfection  mtknut 
limits.  To  create,  pri?serve,  ana  govern,  the  Universe;  to  give 
and  restore  life;  to  forgive  sin;  to  bestow  eternal  life;  to  judge 
the  world  of  angels  and  men,  and  acquit,  or  condemn,  finally  and 
for  ever  ail  Intelligent  beings;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  be,  and  to  act 
as  being,  the  true  God;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge  right- 
eously in  tliis  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the  most  exact  and 
minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  beings; 
together  with  all  the  aggravations  and  palliations  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  enhancements  and  diminutions  of  virtue,  which  have  existed  m 
the  Universe.  Conseauently,  whatever  circumstances  have  at- 
tended these  innumeraole  beings  must  be  perfectly  known,  and 
actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must 
he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds,  and  distri- 
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butions,  of  punishment  and  reward,  which  the  respective  works, 
and  characters,  of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly 
various  circumstances,  justly  reouire. 

To  these  things  must  be  addea,  what  Cfari;st  direcdy  challenges 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  measure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  inflicting  tne  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature, 
and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government, 
of  the  Universe ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the 
dead ;  the  foi^veness  of  sin ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelligent  beings ;  are  the  highest,  the 
most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead. 
Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-emmently  manifested  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence, 
in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  Omniscience  and 
Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemning,  rewarding  and  pun- 
ishing, the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God  ;  let  me  ask,  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
is  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Be- 
ing have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  from  the  Creation,  Pre- 
servation, and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  thev  prove 
the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to  oe  God. 
If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  are,  to  be  God ;  they 
do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot  prove  Aim  to  be 
God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs,  then,  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these  to  be  theproofs  ? 
and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  3eny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of 
Christ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apoly  this 
subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  r^ay  fear- 
lessly to  commit  his  all  to  JXm,  who  has  done,  and  will  do,  all 
these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God,  and 
Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are 
ascribed  f  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him.  To  what  beins  is  he  willing 
to  trust  this  mighty  deposit ;  himself;  his  90ul ;  his  all  ? 
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fluhf  God,  tending  hit  oum  Son  in  iht  liktnett  of  sinful  fiuk^  mmd  for  tin,  coit 
demntd  Sin  in  thefleth  ;  That  the  right eoutnett  of  the  Law  wughl  htfdfiiUdin 
tttf  who  walk  not  after  theJUth,  but  after  the  Spint. 


For  God,  unding  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  ti^fiU  /leak,  emd  of  m  em-^ent^, 
hath  condemned  tin  in  the  flesh,  {the  thing  tmpottible  to  the  Law,  beeauee  it  mi 
weak  through  thefleth .)  That  the  righteousneu  of  the  Law  may  befuiJiUed  fly  vf, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  flethfbui  according  to  the  Spirii. 

Dr,  Maekmigkl^g  Trusbtioii. 

Having  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  CAristxs 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  anaptrfect  God;  because, 

1st.  TTieXamesj 

2dly.  The  Attr'ibules^  and, 

3dly.  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  lo  him  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this 
head:  viz. 

4th]y.  That  the  Relations^  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures, 
arej  in  the  Scriptures^  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

5thly.  That  Divitu  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  he 
rendered^  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  CkrisL 

In  examining  the  Relations^  sustained  by  God  to  his  creat%tres,and 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christy  so  copious  a  field  is  opened  for 
discussion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  sur\Tyed  at  the  present  time. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  the  following  particular. 

1st.  Christ  sustains  to  the  Universe  the  Relation  of  Creator. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  prove,  that 
the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  if  \s  as- 
serted, that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth ;  of 
Thrones^  Dominions^  Principalities^  and  Powers  ;  and  of  every  in- 
dividual things  which  hath  been  made.  In  the  Relation  of  Creator 
he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great  and  small,  in  the  Hea- 
vens and  in  the  Earth.  Atoms  were  called  into  existence  by  Us 
word :  Angels  owe  to  him  their  exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation, 
which  no  being,  but  the  infinite  Jehovah,  can  sustain;  and  is 
plamly  that,  on  which  all  the  other  relations  of  God  to  his  crca- 
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tures  depend.  Accordingly,  God  challenges  this  character  to  him- 
self, as  All  character  alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  /,  saith  he, 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else  ;  forming  lights  and  creating  darkness  ; 
making  peace,  and  creating  evil :  /Jehovah  am  the  author  ofaU 
these  things.*  Whatever  the  Ci*eator  makes  is  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  his  own ;  and  can  in  no  sense  belong  to  any  other,  unless  by 
his  ptL  Whatever  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  God,  as 
God^  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises  originally,  and  entirely,  from 
the  act  of  bringing  them  into  being.  All  the  rights  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  claims,  and  holds,  over  the  Universe,  and  all  the  duties 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  spring,  originally,  from  this  source  only. 
It  is  His  Universe,  because  He  made  it.  They  are  His  property, 
because  by  Him  they  were  created.  As  their  Creator  therefore, 
they  look  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom  thev  owe  every  thing,  which  they  can 
do  ;  because  every  thing,  in  which  they  can  be  concerned,  depends 
upon  their  existence.  But  for  this ;  however  excellent,  great,  and 
desirable,  he  might  be,  and  however  deserving  of  their  love  and 
admiration  ;  still  they  would  not  be  his.  This,  God  himself  teaches 
us  in  direct  terms.  Remember  these  things,  O  Jacob  ;  and  Israel, 
for  thou  art  my  servant.  I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou  art  my  servantn 
But  now,  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  that  form" 
ed  thee,  O  Israel,  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Out  of  this  act  of  giving 
existence  arises,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right 
to  give  them  laws,  to  control  tneir  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  them,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
pleasure :  together  with  all  their  corresponding  duties.  To  Christ, 
then,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possess  these  rights,  or 
sustain  the  Relation,  out  of  which  they  arise,  oeside  the  only,  livings 
and  true  God  ? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Universe,  Christ  possesses,  also, 
of  course,  all  the  attributes,  necessary  to  it,  and  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creating ;  particularly  the  power  and  wisdom,  manifested 
in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and  wisdom  are  plain- 
ly infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  hy  Emltfn,  and  other  Arians,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creating  the  Universe ; 
and  that  they  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  have  existed  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  have 
been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

Ist.  That  (y  creating  power,  m  the  abstract,  or  unexercised,  we 
have  no  idea  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  thus  discern  it  to  be  tn- 
Jinite. 

2dly.  We  cannot  comprehend  infinihf  in  any  sense.  The  mind, 
which  can  comprehend  infinity,  must  itself  be  infinite.    When  we 

•  Iitiah  ilT.  e»  7.  Lowth. 
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speak  of  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation  of  all  thinp,  «e 
Mtmpljf  declare  the  factj  that  this  power  tt  infimie*  Tbat  iofiartv 
exists  with  respect  to  duration,  expansion,  or  any  thinr  else  wUdi 
is  infinite,  we  may  perceive  distinctly ;  and  yet  are  perfectly  unafak 
to  comprebttid  eternity,  or  immensity. 

Sdly.  Jlu  pmifer  of  creating,  or  gmng  existence,  t*  evUeni^  a 
iviject  to  which  li$niti  can  no  mwrt  be  aeeigned  in  our  tkougkie  Am 
to  duration,  or  space.  Plainly,  be  who  cave  existence  lo  one  atony 
can  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  thererore  to  woiids,  withoiit  mim- 
ber.  He  who  gave  intelli^nce,  who  formed  men,  and  ai^jds,  and 
archangels,  can  form  all  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  intelligence,  wbich 
can  be  formed ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  aneels,  and  other  laliond 
beings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of  intelligence,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  possible.  To  this  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibility.  He  who  fiMned  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This,  however,  is  no  drcum* 
scription  of  his  power ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could  db  iu  The 
only  dtiTerence,  which  would  exist,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  power  of  the  Maker. 

4tnly.  J^  Creaiion  and  Preservation  be  not  m  yroof  of  it^hnite 
power^  there  is  no  proof,  that  such  power  existtm  Of  tnis  diere 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one :  viz.  ttmt  these  are  the  only  source*, 
whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  io  the  present 
world :  for  the  ai^ument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no  value. 

6thly.  We  plainltf  cannot  see,  that  Creating  power  is  naC  infiniie  ; 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  export  of  such  a  con* 
dusion.  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump- 
tion ;  and  merits  as  little  consideration,  as  any  other  such  assump- 
tion. 

6thly.  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  theU  exists,  ex- 
ctpt  itself  If  therefore  creating  power  is  not  infinitt,  there  is  no  tw- 
finite  power.  Christ  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  pos- 
sessed originally  all  existing  power ;  whether  we  allow  it  to  be  in- 
finite, or  not. 

7thly.  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  frr  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned :  for  in  Hebrews  iii.  4,  they 
say,  Every  house  is  budded  by  some  one:  but  he  thai  built  ail  things 
is  God* 

It  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  concalh 
ing  the  power,  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal  foiw  appfica- 
ble  to  the  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  work. 

2dly.  Christ  sustains  also  the  Relation  ef  l^rmerver. 

"^y  him  all  things  consist. 
^  ^holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
hat  God  is  the  only  preservcfr  of  the  Utiiverse  is  uMpieBliMi- 
ably  evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason ;  and  has  acconftigfy  been  ae- 
knowledeed  by  all  men,  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.     It  is, 
also,  m  the  most  definite  ftnumst  dbokMd  in  tSe  Scriptures,    la 
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Nehemiah  ix.  6,  the  Levites  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation,  as- 
sembled for  a  solemn,  national  fast,  blessed  God  in  these  terms. 
7%oti|  even  fAoti,  art  Jehovah  alone,  thou  hast  made  heaven,  th^ 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  alt  their  hosts  ;  the  earthy  and  all  thingo 
that  are  therein ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preserves^ 
them  all;  and  lA<  host  of  heaven  morshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  Jeho' 
vah,  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Ahram,  and  brought  him  forth  out  iff 
Urofthe  CheUdees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  this 
passage  it  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  tenns,  that  He,  who  pre* 
serves  all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by  the  host  of  heaven ; 
Jehovah  alone  ;  The  Jehovah  ;  7%e  God  ;  according  to  Parkhurst 
and  Lowth,  The  Jehovah,  The  true,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
GrOD ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram,  brought  him  forth  out  of  Urot 
the  ChaUees,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  the  subse- 
quent verses  we  are  further  infidrmed,  that  he  is  the  God  oflsrad; 
the  great,  the  mieh^,  and  the  terrible  God  ;  gracious  and  merciful  i 
the  Author  of  all  the  wonders  in  I^gypt,  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  nil" 
demess,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  at  StViot ;  the  only  ob* 
ject  of  prayer,  supreme  love,  iaith,  and  obedience.  Yet  all  things 
consist  by  bhrist,  and  he  %tpholds  them  all  &y  the  word  of  his  power. 
He,  therefore,  is  this  Jehovah  ;  this  God. 

The  relation  of  Universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  incapa- 
ble of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jehovah.  It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances ;  a  power  pre- 
sent in  every  place,  and  to  every  beine,  at  every  moment ;  suffi- 
cient in  degree  to  hold  in  existence,  to  keep  together,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  order  and  harmonv,  the  mi^htj^  frame  of  the  Universe ;  ta 
roll  the  innumerable  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  unceasingly^ 
through  the  expansion  ;  and  to  control,  with  an  irresistible  swaw 
all  their  motions,  affections,  and  inhabitants ;  and  a  wisdom  sum- 
cient  to  contrive  the  prop^  employments,  and  destinations,  of  this 
endless  multitude  of  beings,  as  well  as  the  natures  and  attributes 
necessary  for  them,  so  as  to  accomplish  those  ends,  and  those  onl^, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  incomprehensible  Workman.  Of  this 
power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  asseit 
Christ  to  be  possessed  when  they  declare  nim  to  be  the  Preserver 
of  all  thin^  Our  ideas  of  the  power,  exerted  in  the  preservation, 
and  also  m  the  creation,  of  the  Universe,  they  exceedingly  en- 
hance, by  informing  us,  that  both  these  amazing  works  are  accom^ 
pKshed  iy  his  word.  IhhoUingall  things  by  the  word  ofhispotser. 
He  y^oke  ;  and  it  was  done.  Of  course,  both  are  performed  with 
perfect  ease ;  and  he,  who  does  them,fainteth  not,  neither  is  weaqf* 

In  the  "Character  of  the  Preserver  m  the  Universe,  aU  creatures 
owe  to  Christ  the  continuance  c^  their  blessings,  and  their  hopes. 
As  we  ahoidd  have  been  no^i^  had  we  not  seen  created,  so  we 
abould  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved.  On  this  relatioi^ 
therefore,  next  afier  tSsi  of  Creator,  we  depend  for  every  things 
tadtoJrimwlDsutiaiMitwe^weiMmyihiflf.    WmtitfooaikStt 
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that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God,  we  shoold 
still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  things  to  him,  and  noting 
to  God.  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  does  the  opinion,  tlat 
the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the  True  and  Perfect 
God,  ultimately  conduct ;  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  inth 
themselves,  does  in  fact  conduct,  those,  who  deny  Christ  to  be 
God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appropriafelj  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  die  erophatical  name  of  the  Sht^enL    ^ 
saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shtpherd.      The  good  tktfkerd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.     1  am  the  good  Shepherd  emd  knom  mj/ 
sheep;  John  z.  11,  14. — Our  Lord  Jcsusy  thai  Great  Shepherd^ 
the  Sheep  ;  Hebrews  ziii.  30. — And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear^  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory ^  which  fadeth  not  amaif; 
1  Peter  v.  4. — Tliere  shall  be  onefold^  and  one  Shepherd;  John  x. 
16. — Awake^  O  Sword^  against  my  Shepherd,  against  the  Man  that 
is  my  fellow,  iic. ;  Zech.  xiii.  7. — Behold,  the  Lord  Crod  will  come 
with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him  :  behold,  his  re- 
ward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him*     He  shall  feed  hisfiock, 
like  a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  ytftmg; 
Isaiah  xL  10,  11. — Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  wani^  fk 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  name^s  sake ;  Psalm  zxiii*   1 — 3.     In  these 
passages  wc  are  informed,  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  the  great 
Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd,  and  The  Shepherd  of  God,  the  Mm 
that  is  the  fellow,  or  compeer,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.     We  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  lo  the  flock  ;  that  he  is 
the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Shepherd  of  David,  one  of  the  Righteous,  and  therefore,  bv  irresis- 
tible consequence,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  I^rd  6od  will 
feed  his  flock,  like  a  Shepherd^  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.     If,  therefore,  Christ  be  not  Jehovah; 
if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  Shepherds,  instead 
of  one  ;  of  whom  Christ  is  still  the  chief  and  the  great -Shepherd  : 
and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Cnrist  is 
the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous  persons.    This  character  Chiisi 
recognizes,  when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  I>ay  he  will  scpa* 
rate  the  Sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever 
sustain  in  the  future  world  ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will  fetd 
them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

3dly.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said.  He  came  unto  his  own 
things,  ra  'iSta ;  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred,  ('oi  'idioi)  received  him 
not  J  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
nation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11.  All  things,  saith  Christ, 
which  the  Father  hathj  are  mine^  or  my  things;   John  xv'u  15. 
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Again,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father, «/?//  thingsj 
that  are  mine^  art  thine  ;  afid  the  things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  ; 
John  xvti.  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further  passages 
to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  as  tliese.  it  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  oi'  all 
things.  All  things  are  necessarily  the  property,  and  possession, 
of  Cnrist,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  them  in 
being;  as  saith  the  Psalmist,  The  Elarth  is  Jbhovah^s,  and  theful' 
ness  thereof,  the  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  ht  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  estMished  it  upon  the  floods. 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Possessor,  to 
say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  thus  pos' 
Mtssed.  No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comprehen- 
sion does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be;  in  the  actual 
possession  of  it,  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind,  except  the  Omniscient, 
can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part  of  the 
Universe ;  and  therefore  none  but  the  Omniscient  Mind  can  pos- 
sess any  more  than  this  little  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  in  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  theirs  ;  viz.  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them.  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  of  the  changes,  of  which  created 
things  are  the  subjects.  The  happiness  of  created  beings  results 
only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their 
benefit ;  but  his  happiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves, 
and  can  be  dependent  on  nothine,  but  his  own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediately 
to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possessor.  That  which  we  can- 
not command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  Supreme  Ruler  to  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened ;  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  roas  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And  he  hath  on  his 
vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written :  Kino  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Rev.  xvii.  14,  TTiese  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them  ^  for  he  is  Lord  of 
LORDS,  and  King  of  kings.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  Which  in  his  times 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate  shall  show,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  qjf  lords.     Acts  x.  36,  Jesus  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord 
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of  alt  thingi.  Romans  is.  Cftn'tl,  who  w  oner  all  things^  God 
Uetsedfor  ever,  Ameru  Philippians  ii.  10,  11,  Thai  ai  thi  name 
ofJt9U»  evtrg  knee  should  bow,  tff  things  m  heaven^  and  ihings  m 
earthy  and  ihmgt  undir  the  earth :  And  that  every  tongue  ehoM 
confeti^  that  Jenu  Christ  i$  Lord,  to  the  glory  o^  God  the  Father. 
In  these  passages  Christ  is  directly  exhibited  as  the  Lord,  or  Ruler, 
c^  the  Universe,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  the  Lord  of  all  thangi, 
whom  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  are  respectivefy  re- 
fuired  to  confess  as  their  Lord. 

But  the  government  of  the  Universe  requires,  if  any  dang  re- 
quires, the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Mind:  raodnesa  to  prompt, 
justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  ifiscem,  and  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence  eveiy 
where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the  boundless 
and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without  these  attributes  Cb4t 
must  be  the  Ix)id  only  in  name,  and  rule  only  in  pretence ;  and 
such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  character,  attributed  to  him  in  these, 
and  the  almost  innumerable  other,  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
he  is  stvlcd  Lord,  and  said  to  hold  the  dominioD  over  all  thines  \ 
unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  not  thus  deficient  in  their  own  scheme ;  for,  when  thej 
attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us,  that  he  is 
oualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  in  him  dmdU  all  the 
julntss  of  the  Godhead.  We  are  not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect  qualificauons  for 
the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we  wondler,  that  he,  who 
made,  and  preserves,  should  also  govern,  all  thinrs. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  7«rae/tle«,  and  lo 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sinai;  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law- 

Siver,  he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
es  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  as  the  universal  Law  to  man- 
kind. But  when  the  Con^orter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  untcyw 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  He  will  guide yoii 
into  all  the  truih  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak;  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mwe; 
*  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  you; 

k*  John  XV.  36.  xvi.  13 — 15.     Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have 

n'  inquired,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirxi  of 

Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures are  called  the  Word  of  Christ ;  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dsstU 
in  you  richly,  m  a//  wisdom  ;  and  The  Law  of  Christ ;  Bear  yt  one 
another^  s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law  of  dkrist.  The  Law,  here 
referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Lam, 
TJiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thuself;  or  that  branch  of  this 
conmiand,  which,  ces^ting  CShiistians  peculiarly^  is  called  th 
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JVezD  commandment ;  A  new  commandment  give  luntoyouj  that  yt 
love  one  another;  John  xiii.  34.  In  this  chai*acter,  Christ,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled,  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  his  own  name^  and  at  his  om  pleasure.     All  the  pro- 

Ehets,  who  camfe  before  him,  introduced  their  messages  to  man- 
ind  under  the  name,  and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and 
prefaced  them  with  TTitis  saith  the  Lord;  Thus  saith  Jehovah;  and 
Jlius  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  alter- 
ing and  annulling  these  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own ; 
and  speaks  directly  by  his  own  authority;  introducing  his  own 
laws  with  Verily^  I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  becaufe  the  thines,  which  were  prefaced 
with  this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future  al- 
lotments of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  nis  pleasure  the  world 
of  death,  and  departed  spirits ;  consigns  whom  he  pleases  to  end- 
less suffering;  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal  hfe.  In 
this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power  ;  Col.  ii. 
10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven^  saith  St.  Peter^  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God :  Angels^  Authorities^  and  Powers^  being  subjected  to 
him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Intelligent  beines  are 
bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  ana  obe- 
dience :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  their  (Conduct ;  from  obey- 
ing which  nothing  can  excuse  them  ;  the  law,  by  which  they  will 
be  tried,  and  approved,  or  condemned  :  that  his  Word  is  the  only 
rule  of  life  and  salvation  to  mankind  :  that  his  Dominion  is  the  su- 

f^reme  and  universal  control,  to  which  in  this  and  every  other  world 
ntelligent  beings  are  rightfully  required  to  bow ;  to  which  every 
one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other  worlds  will  ultimately  bow;  and 
by  which  all  things  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  plea- 
sure :  that  he  is  the  Judge,  who  will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  re- 
ward or  punish,  every  Intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask, 
Who  can  sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  Universe,  except 
Jehovah  ? 

5thly.  Christ  is  the  Last  End  of  all  things. 

Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  were  created  by  him^  and  for  him: 
that  is,  they  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  that  he  might  destine 
them  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as  were 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  Prov« 
xvi.  4,  Jehovah  hath  made  all  things  for  himself. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  Endj  for  which  any  thing  exists,  under  the 
control  of  divine  Wisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing  itself^ 
or,  universally,  that  the  End  is  more  important  than  the  Means. 
I  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all  things 
exist,  is  the  most  important  of  all  Ends.  I  suppose  it  will  further 
be  granted,  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all  things  for  himself  regard- 
ed himself,  and  in  this  design  proved  that  he  regarded  himself,  aa 
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more  important  than  all  things  els&;  and  hU  glory,  or  pleasure,  for 
which  they  were  created,  as  the  most  important  o£  all  the  Ends, 
discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  {Mrefeired 
to  every  other.  But  tms  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he,  who 
thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end  of  all  things,  was  in  the  view 
of  his  Omniscience  a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  Being, 
than  any  other.  If  there  were  any  other  being  superior  to  hiia- 
self,  such  being  ought  plainly  to  be  preferred  to  hun :  otherwise, 
that  which  was  of  inferior  importance,  and  worth,  would  be  prefer- 
red to  that  which  was  superior:  a  preference  obviously  bound- 
ed, and  unjust.  Jehovah,  therefore,  in  makins  all  things  for  him- 
self, has  testified  in  the  most  solema  and  forcible  manner  possibW, 
that  himself  is  more  important,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other 
,  things  whatever. 

But  all  things  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Colos- 
sians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself.  Christ,  therefore, 
in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  the  Creation  of  all  things, 
has  declared,  that  Himself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most  importaot, 
great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things.  This  declaration  is  either  true, 
or  felse.  If  false  ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  fit>m  sin.  It 
could  not  be  from  sin ;  for  Christ  knew  no  sin  ;  and  is  declared  fa 
be  without  spot,  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One^  and  the  Just ;  even  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  In- 
telligent creature,  who  knew  Jehovah  at  all,  could  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  supposed,  even  by  the  Uniia' 
rians,  to  be  capable  of  such  iznorance.  It  is  therefore  true.  But, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence  also  true,  either  that 
Christ  is  greater  and  more  important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  is 
Jehovah  himself. 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  End  of  all  things,  if  he  be  not  Jehovah^ 
^  there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  l£nd.     As  all  things  wert 

made  for  Christ ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  there  is  nothing, 
which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and  result  of 
all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  Universe,  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  noi 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist  without  any  glory  displayed  5  with- 
out any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  things, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must  possess 
^  Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory ;  and  Intelligence^  to 

discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all.  When  wc 
consider  the  fatness  and  multituae  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  think,  be  *un- 
possible  not  to  conclude,  that  this  power  and  intelligence  must  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Fathek  these  r^ 
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markable  words  :*  Ml  things^  which  are  ntme,  are  thine ;  and  mil 
things  J  which  are  thine^  are  mine  :  and  I  am  glorified  in  lAem;  John 
xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  expret^ion,  he  declares  to  the 
Father  the  co-extension  of  the  property,  which  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  in  the  Universe,  and  their  mutual  possession  o(  all 
things ;  and  then  adds,  that  he  m  glorified  in,  or  by  means  of,  them 
alL  This  may  be  properly  styled  Christ's  own  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  St«  Paul,  that  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;  that  is, 
for  his  use ;  his  glory :  for  here  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arian 
notion  of  Christ's  being  a  svbbrdinate  God;  to  whom  divine  pow- 
er is  supposed  to  have  been  delegated ;  and  who,  in  this  character 
of  a  delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and  to  be 
worshipped.  On  this  notion  1  propose  to  make  some  observations 
hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He,  who  is  the  first 
Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is,  or 
can  be,  meant  by  the  Supreme  God.  All  things  being  made  for 
his  use,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory ;  there  is  noming  left  to 
a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  it  ap])ear,  that 
such  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  Universe,  in 
any  manner  whatever.  « 

I  shall  now  consider  the  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un- 
der this  head :  viz.  That  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  reqtdr" 
tdj  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v.  39, 
23,  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg^ 
fnent  unto  the  Son :  TJuit  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  the^ 
honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Sonj  honoureth  n^ 
the  Father  that  sent  him.  In  this  passaee  of  Scripture  we  are  inform 
ed,  that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  commilr 
ted  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only, 
creat  end,  that  all  (diat  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelligent  creatures  $ 
uie  word  men  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as^  they  honour  the  Father.  The  Final  Judgment,  being  an  act 
wnich  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  committed  to 
the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable  evidence  to 
possess  these  perfections,  ami  may  therefore  receive  that  peculiar 
nonour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by  whom  they  are  possessed.  7%< 
ionouTj  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  0©d,  consists  sfqnretnefy 
in  religious  worship  ;  m  making  him  the  ohjeet  of  our  stareme  affec- 
tion; and  rendering  to  him  our  sifreme  obedience.  All  this  is  nert 
required  to  Christ  in  the  same  manner,  in  irfiich  it  is  requhred  to  the 
Father. 

Whether  Hbe  tiqppoaed,  that  this  passage  be  intmded  to  iochile 
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angels,  or  not ;  they  are  expressly  required  to  worship  him  in 
Psalm  xcvii.  7 :  confounded  be  all  they  thai  serve  graven  images* 
Worship  Aim,  all  ye  God%»  St.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  verse  in 
the  following  manner:  *^nd  again^  when  he  bringeth  m  thefirst-ht' 
gotten  into  the  worlds  he  saith^  Let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship 
him.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  are  requir- 
ed to  worship  Christ. 

The  only  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
the  kind  oi  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  1  obserFC, 
that  the  Greek  word  is  *paiamt(far<aiwi ;  and  that  this  word  is  used 
twenty-four  times  in  the  fiew  Testament,  to  denote  the  worship  of 
the  true  God ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  denote  the  re\i* 
gious  worship  of  false  gods ;  and  that  it  is,  so  far  as  1  have  ob- 
served, the  only  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended  by  worship^ 
when  considered  as  an  act  immediately  performed.  The  woras 
BigomtMu^  Att/rgeuuy  and  ic^ofMu,  rendered  also  to  worship,  appear 
rather  to  express  either  habitual  reverence,  or  service,  or  a  general 
course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  character,  or  course  of  life. 
llp^mfntj  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  only  tenn, 
used  to  denote  religious  worship  by  St.  John;  and  is  certainly  the 
appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  particularly,  the  word,  used 
by  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God;  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning 
the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  [)ersons  by  whom, 
God  is  acceptably  worshipped. 

Secondly.  Tliat  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  certain : 
because  the  Object  of  the  worship^  commanded^  is  directly  opposed 
in  the  command  itself,  to  idols  ;  and  the  worship,  required,  to  that 
which  is  forbidden.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve,  that  is  reli- 
^ously  worship,  graven  images  ;  that  boast  themselves  of  idols'.  As 
if  G Oct  had  said.  Worship  no  more  graven  images,  nor  idols  of  any 
kind ;  for  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded :  Worship 
him  ;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sotti^ 
men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry ;  but  all  ye  Angels,  also,  to 
whom  this  worship  is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  meo 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name;  J%at 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  And  that  every  tongue 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  \n  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  sub- 
terranean, (as  it  is  in  the  original)  are  required  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well 
known  appropriate  pbraseologv  to  denote  relieious  worship.  / 
have  left  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
hms  that  hav€  not  brned  mio  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
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not  kissed  him.  1  Kings  xix.  18.*  St.  Paul  also  says,  I  bow  my 
knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  But  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  92,  23,  whence  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  ojths 
earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  and  the  truth  has  gone  oiU  of  my  moiUh^  the  wordj  and  U 
shall  not  be  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  kne^  bow,  shall  every 
tongue  swear :  saying,  Only  to  Jehovah  belongeth  Salvation  and 
Power  A  To  ascribe  to  Jehovah  salvation  and  power:  (the 
thing,  which,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing 
that  Christ  is  Lorcif)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  as- 
cription, is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  reouisitions  we  find  Christ  actually 
worshipped  in  great  numbers  ot  instances.  I  shall  omit  here  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  that  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world ;  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  ihinute,  and  loo 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  which 
such  a  controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  my  desien. 

1st.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following :  As  he  lifted 
vp  his  eyes,  and  looked^  Lo,  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground.  To  one  of 
them  he  said.  My  Lord,  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
p<iss  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant.  Sic.  The  person 
nere  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham,  ^mm.  This  person  in  the 
13th  verse  m  called  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  14th,  says.  Is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prays,  repeatedly, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.  Lot  also,  to  whom  he  appear^ 
ed  in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his  own  preserva* 
tion,  and  that  of  the  city  2joar,  and  was  accepted.  These  persons 
are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men.  One  of  them,  whom  Abra^ 
ham  calls  Adonai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called  by  himself,  by 
Abraham,  and  by  Moses,  Jehovah  ;  and  was  worshipped  by  both 
Abraham  and  Lot.  7%e  other  two  are  afterwards  repeatedly  call- 
ed Angels.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  God,  the  Father, 
appeared  as  a  man ;  or  that  he  ate  of  the  provision,  furnished  by  ^ 
Abraham :  for  no  one  hath  seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Yet 
this  person  is  here  styled  JshovaH)  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this 
person  was  Christ* 
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2dly»  In  Judees  xni.  The  Anoel-Jehovah  appeared  to  JUnodl 
and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  is  said,  that  Manoah  knew,  ihut 
he  mat  the  Anoel- Jehovah:  and  it  is  added,  Manoah  ^ou/ toils 
Atff  wiftj  We  shall  surely  die^  because  we  have  seen  God*  Bui  hit 
wife  said  unto  Aim,  ^Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kilt  «t,  he  would 
not  have  received  a  bumt^fferintt^  and  a  nuai--ojf(tringf  ai  our 
hands.  In  verse  16,  the  Angel  had,  said  Manoah^  l^thou  wilt  offer 
a  humt-offering^  thou  must  offer  it  \aUo  Jehovah; /or,  it  is  sub* 
joined,  ManoeSi  knew  notj  that  he  weu  the  Akoel-Jshovah.  Bat 
after  he  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar j  then^  it  is  declared, 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovau.  The  bunt-oier- 
ing  and  the  meat-oflferine  Manoah  and  his  wife  then  perceived 
themselves  to  have  offered  unwittinely  to  Him,  who  had  manifested 
to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the  worsnip  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ;  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  him^ 

3dly.  David  worships  Christy  in  Psalm  zlv.  and  Ixxii.  aiid  cii. 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  God  ofUu.  In  die 
tiro  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  and/ear  Arm, 
and  fall  down  before  him,  ana  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the 
last  he  makes  to  him  a  long-continued  prater. 

4thly.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  him,  sa3ring.  Holy, 
Hofyj  Holy,  is  Jehovah  op  Hosts. 

dthly.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60j prayed  to  Chriit.  And  they 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  they  ttontd 
Stephen  invoking,  ana  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  ;  and  hammg  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  this  prayer  of  St.  Stephen  1  make  the  following  remarks: 

First.  Stephen  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse  5b) 
and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly.  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
ojfened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  ike 
right  hand  of  God. 

Thirdly.  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and  die 
frith,  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions  (o 
Christ.  ^  * 

FourtMy.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  hiffaest  per- 
sonal object,  which  can  be  prayed  for :  viz.  the  etemal  salvation 
of  his  soul ;  and  attributed  to  Htm,  to  whom  it  was  made,  that  infi* 
Bite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  alone  can  bestow  sal* 
^ration. 

FifUily.  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature ;  being  t 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condenuudfor  the  sin 
of  murdering  him  ;  and  of  course  attributedto  the  Person,  to  whom 
It  was  addraitd,  the  power  of  forgiving  or  condemning,  diese 
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iliorderers.     No  higher  act  of  worship  wattaver  rendered  than  ^ 
this;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  performed  on  a  more  solemn  ^ 
occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  better  quahfied  to  worship  aright ;  nor  » 
with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.    Yet  this  aclJlL 
worship  wasperfonned  to  Christ. 

Sixtnly.  Tiiis  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  verj 
prayers,  offered  to  God,  a  littk  before,  oy  Christ  at  his  crucifixioii* 
Stq>heny  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  worshipped 
the  Pathor. 

6thly«  Si.  Pmd  often  prayed  to  Christ  iirectfy.*    Particularlji 

1  Thess.  ill.  11,  13,  Jiow  God  himself,  even  our  Father,  and  om 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  Toay  unio  you*  And  the  Lord  mofa 
you  to  increase,  and  abound,  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  tomnrd 
att  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  may  be  guiJed  to  the  TTussalonians  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and  estab- 
lished unto  the  end.  This  prajrer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father, 
and  to  our  Liord  Jesus  Chnst,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
terms :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same jpetition,  withovt 
any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  petitions  is  Ao 
offered  up  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  petition,  in  substance,  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,   united  in  the  same  manner: 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul  prays,  Jfow 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  ana  to  the  jM* 
tience  of  Christ:  and  verse  16,  Abw  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  by  all  means*  The  Lord  be  wlih  you  all.  Again, 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  this,  that  is,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  St,  Paul  says,  Ttirice  Ibesmfffiili  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.  But  fie  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly, 
therefore,  wfill  I  rather  glory  in  mine  infirmities  ;  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me%  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  informs  us, 
that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7thly.  St.  Paul,  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  St,  John  in  his  second  Epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that  noted  re- 
quest, in  which  also,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Sosthenes  united,  that 
grace,  mercy,  an/id  peace  might  be  multiplied,  or  communicated,  to 
those  to  whom  they  wrote,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  express  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
united,  to  grant  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.  These  are  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  and  such  as  none,  but  Jehovah,  can  grant« 
Yet  Christ  can  grant  them,  because  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  di- 
rected, that  He  should  be  prayed  to  for  them. 

Sthly.  7%e  Baptismal  service,  directed  by  Christ  himself,  is  an  ad 
of  religious  worship  to  Christ.  Baptizing  them  in  the  namt  of  the 
tiUher,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Whether  this  be  inter- 

»  8m  Biiliop  Boniet  oa  the  Artidef,  p.  46. 
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•^r*  be  your  fear  and  your  dread.    God  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14|V  %j 

says  to  the  hraelites^  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God :  for  Jeho-*        «■ 
YAH,  whose  name  is  Jealous^  is  a  Jealous  God.  .    * 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  acttttlljg  ^     * 
worshipped,  by  persons  inspired.     If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God^  * 
God  has  cooteanded  another  to  be  worshipped;  and  persons,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped  another* 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  rsalm  xlv.  by 
that  God,  who  said  unto  him,  Thy  throne^  O  God^  is  for  ever  ana 
everj  thus  :  Hearken^  O  Daughter^  and  consider^  and  incline  thin€ 
mr :  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  i^for  he  is  thy  Lordj 
and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this 
coBUnand,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have  worshipped  him : 
Apostles  have  worshipped  him.  Men,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  have  besought  his  guidance,  aid,  grace,  and  blessing, 
while  they  lived ;  and,  when  they  died,  have  besought  him  to  re- 
ceive theu*  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal  Kingdom.  If  Christ  is 
God ;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  he  is  not 
God ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have  violated  trough  life,  apd 
in  death,  the  first  of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  Decalogue : 
TAoti  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
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SERMON  XXXVIU. 

DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOFS. 

THIS   THE   OVLT   GROUND   Or   CONSISTBHCT  IIT  Tn  SCnXB  OT  UMr 

DSMPTION. 
THE  JEWS    OTHERWISE   NOT   CHARGEABLE  WITH  OUtLT  Ol  CVOClTfr 

ING  CHRIST.  ^ 

THE   APOSTLES   OTHERWISE   CHARGEABLE   WITH    LBADIHG  BA^VPI  *^ 

INTO  IDOLATRY. 


» 
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JUikf  God,  tending  kit  men  Son  in  the  likenett  of  mnful  JUth^  mti  for  jAl  I94- 
demned  Sin  in  thefietk  ;  That  the  rigfUeoutneat  of  the  Um  «%*!  (ffuMti  m 
ut,  who  walk  not  after  thefleth^  6ul  after  the  Sfini, 


For  (M,  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  tiftful  JUoh^  mtdofa  tin-ofmagj 
hath  condemned  tin  in  the  Jleth,  {the  thing  tmpomble  to  Uu  Lmv,  becont  A  wmt 
weak  through  the  Jleth :)  Thai  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  wt^ktfkyUled  kg  ut, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  ftethJnU  according  to  the  Spiril. 

Dr.  irodhnfftTi  TWasliAioii. 

According  to  the  plan,  originally  proposed  from  these 
words,  1  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at 
length,  the  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  Christy  arranged  tmder  the  first 
general  head:  viz.  That  Chrisl  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriphires  as  tht 
true  and  perfect  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  of  dis- 
course, originally  proposed ;  viz. 

II.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  w 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  T%at  the  JewSy  according  to  the  opposite  doctrisuj  are  tmrnst- 
ly  charged  with  Guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  arid  Apostles^  according  to  the  aftme  doc* 
trinej  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  niankindinio  Idol- 
atry. 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine,  un- 
til I  have  considered  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  •  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  ' 

II.  Viz.  Thit  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Cmmiritnq 
in  the  scheme  of  Redemption* 

The  truth  of  \];u&  ^sertion  I  shall  attempt  to  erince  by  sbovi^) 
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that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  in  tki 
things^  spoken  of  Atm,  as 

2Ac  light  of  the  Worlds 

The  Saviour  of  the  Worlds  and, 

7%e  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

Ist.  Jls  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhilnted  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  Worlds  in 
two  respects : 

First*  As  Revealing  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  f  and, 

Secondly,  As  Communicating  spiritual^  or  divine,  lAgkt  to  the 
'taul. 

Id  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
tli0  Lieht  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  Uie  supposition. 
ttAt  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
Jbhovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  a 
Revelation ;  since  they  are  called  by  this  title,  and  by  Others  equi- 
valent to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  Word  of  Christ :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom,  teaching,  and  admonishing,  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  the  Old  Testameni 
is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  the  Wora  of  Christ.  The  Chs" 
jpel,  every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  the  Gospel  qf 
Christ. 

St.  Mark  prefeces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words : 
TTu  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Gov. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately  hf 
revelation  from  Christ ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where  styles  it 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority,  which  it  de- 
rived from  this  source,  he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  when 
he  says,  TJiough  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  any  one  whatever^ 
pnack  another  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.  Galatians  i.  8,  9« 
This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christ,  the  power,  and  wisdom  t^ 
God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible) 
when  he  says.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  enquired,  search^ 
ing  what,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  l^rit  of  Christ  which  wsu 
in  them  did  ^fff^fy*  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the  I^rophetS| 
is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle 
says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Prophecy,  saith  he,  came  not  m  old 
time,  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spaki,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  was  re- 
vealed to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  Jfew,  Christ  nimself  teaches  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come  /  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  ;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself}  btU  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  ke 
^peaiL    Be  shall  glorify  fne  ;for  he  shall  recevot  o/mtne^  oiwd  ^VsAX 
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ihewit  unto  you.    He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  hrii^  all 
things  to  your  remembrance^  whatsoever  I  have  mid  unto  you. 

All  things,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  to  the  Aposdes,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  brought  to  their  remembrance.  He  taught  diem 
aU  things,  and  euidea  them  into  ail  the  Truth.  Yet  he  spoke  not 
of  himself,  but  Uiat  which  he  heard,  which  he  received  iiom  Christ, 
and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  GospeJ,  therefore,  is 
originally,  and  only,  derived  from  ChrisL  Yet  it  is  repeatedly 
styled  by  Su  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  God. 

This  Character  of  the  Revealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  Jo\m  de- 
clares repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  Gospel.  After  having 
declared,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginnings  or  eternal;  was 
God  ;  and  was  co^etemal  with  God  *,  and  that  ait  things  were  made 
by  him;  he  goes  on  to  say,  In  him  was  lift,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  m^n.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darkness 
comprehenAd  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light ;  that  he  vms  not  that  Light ;  but 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light,  Then  he  adds,  Ilkat  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
very  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as  the  Light.  No 
one,  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  sent  for  the 
very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  character,  J^o  one  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  zoho  is  in  tkt  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him.  To  declare  the  character, 
and  designs,  of  God,  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him,  who 
knows  these  things  intuitively;  or  for  him,  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  them  known.  But  no  other  person,  beside  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  knows  the  things  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  cer- 
tainly, without  inspiration ;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point  if  it  were  otherwise  uncertain.  J^u  one,  saith  our  Saviour, 
Knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  The  things  of  GrOD,  saith  St.  Paul^  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  Gdd.  From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
certain,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation  ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  not,  as  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  himself;  but 
has  received  from  Christ  his  mind  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to 
the  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  saj-s,  speaking 
of  his  own  Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  We  hare  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  owe 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  hath 
revealed  him.  This  knowledge  tlius  revealed,  was  not  revealed 
to  Christ,  but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from  Eternity  ;  being  daily 
his  delisht^  and  rejoiciri^  alway  before  him. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  knoxo  something  of  God  by 
their  Reason,  independently  of  Revelation^  and  therefore  possess  a 
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knowledge  of  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ :  I  answer, 
thai  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  Tne  very  Reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  firom  which 
Reason  derives  whatever  knowledge  of  this  nature  it  possesses. 
It  has,  1  trust,  been  proved  beyond  reasonable  debate,  tnat  Christ 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things;  and  therefore,  is  the- 
Author  01  those  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  whence  Reason 
obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  sense, 
also,  Christ  is  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
^orid.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  which  exists,  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Christ ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever;  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;  this  knowledge  wail 
his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind,  but  the  Omniscient. 

Secondly,  Christ  is  the  Author  of  Spiritual  light  to  ffmnkind 
The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip 
tures  as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.     2  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shirud  into  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face,  or  person,  of  Jesus  Christ*     John  vi.  45,  And  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God  :  and  thus  in  many  other  places.    'But  this 
office  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ.    Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30,  Far 
mne  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
tie  face  of  all  people :    A  light  to  lighten  the  GetUiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel,     In  him,  says  St.  John,  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.     I,  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  13, 
am  the  light  of  the  World;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  m 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.     Isaiah  xlix.  6,  quoted 
Acts  xiii.  47,  /  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  may  est  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth*     In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  light 
spoken  of;  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source;  and  is  oy^ 
him  communicated  to  mankind.     All  this,  also,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  the  Orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  origin- 
ally inherent ;  in  which  it  dwells ;  and  from  which  it  emanates  to 
mankind.     In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  David,  the  Lord  God 
is  a  Sun. 

2dly.  TTie  things,  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Worlds 
are  p^nsistent,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  the  true  God. 
Psalm  Ix.  16,  /Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour, 
Hosea  xiii.  4,  lam  Jehovah  thy  God ;  thou  shall  know  no  God 
InU  me  ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me. 

Isaiah  xliii.  11,7,  even  lam  Jehovah ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour :  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thine  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament.    1  Tim. 
i.  1,  The  commanSment  of  Gou  our  Saviour;  and  Titus  ii.  10,^dom 
*  the  Doctrine  of  God.  our  Savkwr. 
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Yet' in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  Mankind.  Who  is  this^  saith  the  Pr^het  haiak,  tkst 
eameih  from  Edom^  with  dyed  garfnentt  from  Bozrah  ;  thts,  that  %» 
glorioui  m  Au  appartl^  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  f 
%  saith  Christ,  thatipeak  in  righteousness;  mighty  to  save.  John 
itr.  42,  nis  is  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world*  Acts  iv.  12, 
Si.  Peter  J  speaking  of  Cluist,  saith,  neither  is  there  sahoHcn  m,  m*, 
b^  means  of,  any  other;  for  there  is  no  other  name  vmder  heaven 
gtven  among  men^  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  And  thns  in  very 
many  other  places.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving  man- 
kind!, and  the  glory  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character,  aie 
strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  For  behold  Icre- 
eUe  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membtred,  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  fer 
ever,  in  that  which  I  create :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoU" 
ing,  and  hep  people  a  joy.  In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,  in  the  view  of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than 
die  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall 
not  be  remembered.  But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than  crea- 
Hng  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  aioy  ;  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  them  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  work, 
then,  IS,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such,  also,  it  is  in  the 
eje  of  reason.  One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  num- 
h!er  of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious.  The  renovation  of  one 
mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  ia\t>ur,  is 
the  production  of  eternal,  and  by  us  incomprchMvnble,  worth,  and 
enjoyment,  in  that  mind.  This  work,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
minds  which  no  man  can  number,  is  the  work,  which  is  styled  the 
New  Creation.  How  immensely  more  dorious  a  work  than  the 
production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  lifeless  matter ! 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things  in- 
volved in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  are  involved 

The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man  ; 

The  communication  of  divine  knowledge ; 

The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family ; 

A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created  anew, 

A  continual  communication  of  strength,  patience,  fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope ; 

The  preservation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies ; 

The  final  justification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  possession  of  inmiortal  life ; 

Together  witn,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  a&  may  be  the 
proper  souice  of  all  these  wonderfid  consequences. 
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He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  t&e  work  of  saviag 
Man,  must  admit  t)so  that  there  can  be  no  Sairtour  beside  Jehotah« 

Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  last,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  here  errone* 
ousIt  attributed  to  Christ ;  I  answer,  That  thejr  ere  indeed  the 
wcuk  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  llus,  they  are  truly 
attributed  to  Christ ;  not  only  as  He  laid  the  foundation  for  diem 
all ;  but  as  the  Spuril  acts  not  of  himself,  and  only  executes  the 
fdeasure  of  Christ  under  his  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attribated 
to  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  ihat  firom  it  he  derires  his  opm 
appropriate  name,  Jssus  Christ,  The  Avointed  Savioxth  ;  and 
is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  more  glo* 
rious,  than  the  work  of  creatine  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that,  ia 
comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  remenAeredj  nor  come  iniQ 

ddly.  As  the  Propitiation  fir  sin,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  onb/ 
grtnmd  of  consistency  in  tkt  Scriptural  exhibitions. 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ^s  atonenuni  fir  ^tn,  tf 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  here,  omit 
every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
doctrine  just  now  declared* 

T\M,  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  fir  the  sins  of  the 
JForM  cannot  be  dented,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  express 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel* 
1  John  ii.  2,  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  f&9 
ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world*  1  John  iv.  10,  A 
loved  itf ,  and  se^t  his  Son  to  be  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins.  See 
also  Romans  iiii^SS,  Isaiah  itii.  10,  &c«  The  text,  also,  is  a  direct 
declaration  of  this  doctrine.  God  sendi$%g  his  own  Son  in  the  like^ 
ness  of  sinful  fiesh,  amd  of  a  sin^ojj^ering,  or  an  offering  fir  sin,  kcJ 

By  Christ's  being  the  Propitiation  for  sin  it  is,  here,  necessary  to 
mean  only,  that  sotnethingj  which,  being  done  for  the  Sinner,  the 
Sinner  may  be  forgiven,  Md  restored;  but  which,  not  being  done,  he 
must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  by  which  h$ 
is  condemned.  That  so  much,  as  is  here  specified,  is  included  ki 
Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  i^ j^i^ues- 
tionably  evicfent,  !* :  '■ 

First,  From  the  name,  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scrq^iures,  m 
many  instances;  viz.  mroXurpu^f ^ ;  translated  redemption.  When 
a  person  was  tak«i  captive  m  war,  and  cond^hmed  to  perpetual 
slavery,  or  to  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  unft^uently  paid^ 
and  accepted,  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ;  this  sum  was  called 
^ur^ov ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive  from  death,  or  slavery) 
was  called  sfoXvrpytf'i'^.  The  redemption  of  mankind  from  die  sla-* 
very  of  Sin,  and  the  everlasting  -death,  to  which  the  Sinner  was 
expos(id  by  it,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Xwpov,  or  price 
of  redemption,  was  paid,  not  by^  tlie  captive,  but  by  ancHher  per- 
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son.  The  price  of  Man's  Redemption,  in  like  manner,  was  not 
paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ :  that  is,  Christ  aqfomplished  tome- 
thine,  without  which  msin  would  not  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
bonoage  of  death  and  sin. 

Secondly,  Tkii  truth  U  evident  from  IsaialC  liii*  10,  Yet  iipUatti 
Jehovah  to  crmk  him  with  affliction.  If  his  »(ml  shall  make  a  prs- 
fitiatory  sacrifice ;  he  ^  shall  see  a  seed,  whkh  shall  prolong  their 
days;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  m  his 
hands.  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  {the  f  not)  amdh 
satisfied:  by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  mf  righteous  serwmijm- 
Hfy  many ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  kor. 
Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion;  and  tht 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil:  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death;  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors:  and  he 
hare  the  sin  of  many  ;  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressor^^ 

In  this  passage  it  is  cleai^  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption 
here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Chryt  the  seed^  which  should 
prolong  their  daySj  or  oe  eternally  blessed ;  a  promise  here  re- 
peated in  many  forms ;  on  the  condition,  that  Ac  made  his  soul  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  if  he  bad 
not  made  this  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have  received  this  reward: 
or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  T%e  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  Hi.  $f^  26: 
Christ  Jesus  J  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  ofsins,  that  are  past ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  m 
Jesus, 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  if  God  had  not  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  are  past,  would  not  have  been  declared;  and  that  he  would  not 
have  been  just,  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers:  in  other  words. 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind  could 
not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  God  ; 
and  that  the  future  obedience,  and  the  repentance,  of  the  sinner, 
are  alike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end.  Independently  of 
Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independently  of  his  being  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.  The  Scriptures  in  multiplied  instances  teach 
us,  that  Christ  becftne  a  propitiation  for  sin,  especicUly  by  his  dtatk. 
Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruis» 
ed  for  our  inimiities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  ta><m  him. 
Romans  v.  6,  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  1  Cor.  xv. 
3,  Christ  died  for  our  sinSj  according  to  the  Scriptures.  2  Cor.  v. 
14,  One  died  for  all.     1  Thess.  v.  10,  Who  died  for  us^  that  we 
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should  live  with  hwn.  Col.  i.  20,  Having  made  peace  through  Uu 
blood  of  his  crossf  1  John  i.  7,  The  blood  of  Christ  cleansethfrom 
all  sin.  1  Peter  i.  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrtpiibU 
things  J  btit  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ*  Rev.  v.  9,  T%ou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.  More  proofs  of  this  point  can* 
not  be  necessary.  Let  me  now  ask,  If  Christ  be  not  in  the  strict* 
est  sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  become,  in  this, 
or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind  F  If 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  m  any  other  sense  a  mere  creature ; 
how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  which 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justification  before 
God  ?  The  law,  by  which  every  creature  is  governed,  requires 
him  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  sotd,  strength^  and  understand' 
ing;  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  supremely, 
and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exists,  to  the  service  of  God.  More 
than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and,  if  all  this^  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner; 
and  cannot  be  justified.  How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
perform  any  thing,  which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another? 
It  is  impossible,  that  any  service  should  be  accepted  for  another, 
which  is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  debt 
due  from  another,  should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money, 
due  for  a  debt  of  my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  (Jebts,  ii  I 
can  offer  more  money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt* 
of  another.  The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  in^,  as  my 
obedience^  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me  ;  and  prove  the 
means  of  my  justification  ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  from  me  to 
another  subject  of  the  same  /ao,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law  on  him.  The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me  :  but,  mine  only  being  rendered  ;  the  demands  of  the 
Law  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  interfer* 
ence.  But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory  ser- 
vice ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  reouired  of  him  by  the  Law. 
Thus  exceeding  broad^  in  the  Scriptural  language,  is  the  command' 
ment ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should  become, 
in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difiiculty.  Dr.  Priestly^  and  other  So* 
cinians,  have  denied,^  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement ; 
and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acte^  inthe  only  man* 
ner,  consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme ;  viz.  That  Christ 
is  a  mere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have  at  the  same  time,  con«> 
tradicted  the  main  doctrine  in  the  Christian  system,  after  that  o^ 
the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these  men^ 
Christ  came  into  the  worlds  or  was  6om,  merely  to  be  a  Prophet^  amd 
Example^  of  righteousness  ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  of  God  <• 
mankind  ;  and  died^  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts. 
In  the  same  manner  Mose$j  and  all  the  succeeding  Prophets^ 
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into  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  exampleSi  of  truth  and  light- 
eousness;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  Peter  ani  Paul,  both  the 
Jameses^  and  almost  all  the  other  apostles,  toother  with  Sl^Aen, 
and  a  host  of  Martyrs  who  followed  him,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  d; 
the  precepts  whicn  they  taught,  by  voluntarily  yielding  themselves 
to  death*  All  these  persons  taught,  the  truth  of  God,  and  prac- 
tised righteousness ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood*  7%e  only  difference,  according  to  the  SociniaH 
scheme,  between  Christ  and  them  is,  that  he  was  loiser  and  better  than 
tiuy.  Paul,  however,  taught  more  of  the  Gospel  than  Cfahst  him- 
seli ;  and  both  Paul  and  Peter  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony 
on  the  cross.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Chhst 
to  mankind,  any  more  than  that  of  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Jamts^ 
Peter,  or  Paul  ?  Each  of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  trudi. 
Christ,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  appeared  in  no  other  character  m 
his  death.  All  mese  men,  also,  taught  th^  truth  :  according  to  Dr. 
Priestly  Christ  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  emineDt 
example  of  righteousness :  according  to  Dr.  Priestly  Christ  was 
only  a  brighter  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  God  hath  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of 
sins  ;  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
World;  fhat  his  soul  is  said  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin; 
that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many ;  that  we  are  justified,  ana  redeemed, 
by  his  blood;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sim;  that  he  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  ;  that  he  reconciled  both  Jnos 
and  Gentiles  mto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross  §  that  by  his  stripes 
we  are  healed  ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  lata  i^pon  htm  ; 
and  that  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgivenas 
of  sins  ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  same  import ;  so 
many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  why 
did  Christ  say  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many?  and  why 
did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  Could  these 
things  be  said  of  Moses,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul? 
Are  we  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Moses?  Did  Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  hi^  cross  ?  Was 
Peter  a  propitiation  ;  an  tytutyjn^',  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  God,  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propitiatory 
to  sinners? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary^  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  P  Were  not  his  miracles,  and 
the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life,  ample  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  !  Are  they 
not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  most  if  not  all  other  di- 
vines, as  the  chief  proofe  ?  Is  not  his  death  rarely  appealed  to  for 
this  purpose  ?  Ana  is  it  not  manifest  firom  this  &ct,  tnat  it  is  a  tes- 
timony, plainly  inferior  to  his  life,  and  muscles  ? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  end,  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death;  is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  md  was  in  a  great  measure 
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useless,  and  very  imperfectly  accomplished :  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  amount  of  Christ's  aeath  was  no  more  dian  the  amount  of 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter  ;  that  they^  as  truly  as  Christ j  were  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as  truly  jus- 
tified by  faith  in  them,  as  in  him  ;  and  by  their  blood,  as  by  his  ? 
I  shall  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show,  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Unitarian  dqctrincj 
are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 

The  Law  o/'God,  as  given  by  Moses,  required  the  blasphemer  to 
be  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Jews,  reconled 
John  V.  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Gov.  By  this  phrase 
the  Jews,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  nim  to 
declare,  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God*  Their  own 
construction  they  declared  to  him,  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
notf  but  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God,  John  x. 
33.  St.  John  also,  as  I  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  father  ;  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Apostle's  own  construction  of  Christ's  averment ;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  the  High  Priest  adjured 
him,  that  is,  put  him  upon  'oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  messed  God.  In  answer  to  this  question 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  /  am  ;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he  said 
this  truly,  added,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply 
to  this  declaration  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  declaring 
ail  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guiUy  of  blasphe- 
my for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evangelists  in- 
form us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare  that  he  was  eaual  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  asserting- htm- 
self  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Evan- 
r^list.  If,  then,  Christ  was  a  man,  merely ;  he  was,  for  aught  that 
can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainly  declared  God  to  be  neither 
greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But,  to  assert  in  any  form 
of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jshovah  is  of  the  same  character  with  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory, 
than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other 
case  to  be  blasphemy;  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the 

Esrfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of  aU  the  firailties  of 
an.    If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 
But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  justly  put  to  death. 
The  Law,  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jeess,  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  given  by  God  himseif,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned: 
as  a  Diaspheiner,  therefore,  he  was  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just,  Law,  deservedly  condemned  to  death. 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  guilty 
in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously ;  for  they  only  obey- 
ei  the  divine  law. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  he  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Uniiarum 
schemes.  I  answer :  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood 
him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand  him.  They  had 
formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language ;  and 
bad  then  told  him,  in  express  terms,  the  manner,  in  which  tney  con- 
strued the  phrase.  The  Sanhedrim,  also,  sufficiently  explained  to 
him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  phrase,  he  saw  them 
now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
on  their  part,  he  was  bound  to  remove  it.  He  was  bound  not  to 
suffer  his  own  character  to  be  stained,  in  tkeir  view,  with  the  crime 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  bound  to  use  language  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  understood.  He  was  bound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  suffer 
therii  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away,  merely  through  a  mistake 
of  theirs.  If,  then,  thev  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  nave  sinned 
at  all ;  they  sinned  only  through  a  mistake,  which  CVmsl  \umself 
voluntarily  declined  to  remove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  iar  as  I  can 
see,  lies  on  this  supposition,  primarily  at  his  door.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  the  solemn  and  awful  charge,  brought  against  the 
Jetvs  by  St.  Peter. ^  Him  ye  have  taken,  arw  hy  wicked  hands  have 
crucified,  and  slain!  What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  boiiy  of 
Scriptural  representations  on  this  subject  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  terrible  destruction  of  their  nation:  of  their  judicial  blindness: 
and  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  them,  as  monuments  of 
the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ? 

IV.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the  same  doctrine, 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  i$ito  the  sm  of  Idolatry. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  The  miehty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  am.  They  have  declared  him  to  be  Eteiv 
nal,  self-existent,  incomprehensible,  Almighty,  Onmipresent,  Om- 
niscient, and  immutable.  They  have  attributed  to  him  the  oea- 
tion,  preservation,  and  government,  of  all  things ;  and  the  acts  of 

Sving  life,  forgiving  sin,  judging  the  World,  and  rewarding  both 
e  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  ascribed  to  him  the  in* 
finite  relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and  Find 
.Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this,  they  have  on  many  occasioBS 
worshipped  him  tnen^sehrcs ;  and  have  taught  us,  that  God  re* 
'  nim  to  be  worshif^ed,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  n 
and  wigtk  ia  earth  and  heaven.    They  have 
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Christ,  when  od  earth,  as  challenging  these  things  to  himself,  and 
as  receiving  them  from  others  without  reprobation  or  censure. 
They  have  further  declared  him  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
World :  a  character  evidently  demanding  infinite  attributes ;  and, 
according  to  their  account,  cnallenged  by  Jehovah,  as  exclusive- 
ly his  own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  informed  us,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  he  was 
the  San  of  God  ;  a  phrase  which  he  knew  was  understood  by  theom 
to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  he  was  God.  Yet,  tbouffh 
knowing  this ;  and  though  directly  charged  with  blasphemy ;  al- 
though on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  and  on  a 
third  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death ;  instead  of  explaining,  soft- 
ening, or  at  all  modifymg,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded  direcdy, 
in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used  this  declara- 
tion with  exact  truth  and  propriety;  proofs,  which  in  themselves 
are  a  direct  arrogation  of  the  divine  character.  The  Scriptures 
of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  Am  Word  ;  and  inform  us,  thlat  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received  diem  from  him ;  and  that 
Chnst  himself,  when  promisine  them  the  gift  of  inspiration,  person^ 
ally  told  them  this  wonderful  truth.  In  this  account  they  have 
taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they  every  where  styled  th» 
Word  o/'GoD,  are  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Christ  himself;  oartly 
uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  partly  taught  by  the  Holt  spirit 
in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ;  and  accordmgly  in  his  own  name, 
and  by  his  own  authority,  explained,  altered,  and  annulled,  by  him, 
as  he  thought  proper.  And  that  the  Holt  Spirit,  whom,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  they  pronounce  to  be  a  divine  person,  was 
conmiissioned,  and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses ;  an  act  of  authoriry  on  the  part  of  Christ,  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  Univtoe,  except  his  own  mission  frx>m  the 
Father.  Finally,  in  the  view,  which  Is  nven  us  of  the  heavenly 
system  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  nnd  the  same  exalted  cha- 
racter completely  recognized.  In  that  world  we  behold  him  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  infinite  dominion,  styled  the  Throne  of  God  aw 
the  Lamb ;  unfolding,  and  declared  by  the  Heavenly  Host  to  be 
worthy  to  unfold,  the  Book  of  God's  counsels ;  which,  they  also 
declare,  no  bein^  in  the  Universe  to  be  worthy,  or  able,  to  do ) 
being,  together  with  the  Father,  the  everlasting  temple  of  Heaven^ 
controlling  all  the  a&irs  of  this  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell ;  the 
light  and  glory  of  heaven ;  and  the  bestower  of  future  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  In  all  these  wonderful  characters  be  is  also 
worshipped,  in  that  glorious  world,  with  the  highest  ascriptionsi 
which  were  ever  made,  or  whkb  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.  Wor^ 
thfy  the^  cry^  is  the  Leunh  that  was  slain  t0  receive  power j  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom^  and  strengihj  and  honour,  and  gtoryj  and  blessings 
Every  creature^  says  St.  John,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  ear^ 
and  under  the  earih,  mnd  such  asareintho  sea,  andaUthal  are  as 
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tkemj  heard  I  sajfing^  Blessing,  and  honour^  md  glory,  andpomttj 
be  imto  Himj  that  sitteth  on  the  throng^  and  tmto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Of  ail  these  things  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are 
expressed  on  every  occasion,  which  admits  them,  and  in  every  form 
of  phraseology,  which  language  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow; 
commence  with  the  first  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  terminate  only 
with  the  last. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Whether  all  these  things  are  not  a  comnlete 
exhibition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  obiect  rf  Religious  Worsliip  ? 
But  the  Apostles  have  directly,  and  fully,  declared  all  these  things. 
If,  then,  Christ  is  not  God,  have  they  not  clearly  so  represented 
hun,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  God  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped  ? 

How  is  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  ])lain 
men,  who . constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them;  how  is  it 
possible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  Aposdes  to  have  used 
knguage  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those, 
for  whom  diey  wrote ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary  to  ex- 
culpate them  from  plain  fraud)  should  distingmsh  between  a  per^ 
son  thus  described,  and  the  Bem^,  who  alone  is  the  proper  Object 
of  Worship  ?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mmd,  add  to 
this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awful,  lovely, 
glorious,  and  godlike  ?  Do  not  these  things  include  all,  wliicli  we 
can  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Perfection  ?  Has  any  thing, 
superior  to  these,  been  ever  published  to  mankind?  Has  any 
thing  been  published  in  any  other  instance,  which  can  be  compared 
with  these  f 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  without 
Idolatry.    He  himself  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command  of  God  ; 
Thoushalt  worship  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thouserze. 
Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a  Revelation,  the  great  end  of 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Existetict  of  but  One 
God,  and  the  supreme  obligation,  incumbent  on  all  men,  to  worship 
him  Only ;  can  such  men  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
so  to  write  as  they  have  actually  written  ?  Could  they,  being  Jews^ 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  of 
themselves,  as  naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily^  to  lead  all  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry?    That  they  have  so  written,  as 
naturally  to  produce  this  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  ii 
unquestionable :  because  the  great  body  of  their  followers  liare 
actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  have 
actually  worshipped  him.    The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for 
the  professed  puqsose  of  preventing  idolatry,  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the  direct  cause  of  promotiiu;,  and 
establishing  it,  among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believed  them 
to  be  the  word  of  God.    Mr.  Belsham  accordingly  pronounces  the 
system,  of  which  the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  *'^a 
pemicioue  system  $  a  mischu'otntt  compound  of  impiety  (ma  idola- 
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fry/'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  that  those,  who  adopt 
this  worship,  have  really  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestly  himself  expresslv  says,  ^*  he  considers  the  principles  qf 
Calvinism^  as  generally  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue^  DevO" 
iion  ;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  Devotion.'*^  Another  Writer* 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia,!  "  If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists," 
(whom  he  mentions  together  with  several  others)  ^^  when  com- 
pared  with  that  of  their  antagonists ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
excelled  in  no  small  degree  m  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing/' But  Calvinists  to  a  man,  have  been  worshippers  of  Christ : 
as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal;  and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just,  the  Scriptures  have  led 
them.  Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin 
is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  rrophets  and  Apostles.  But 
can  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  led  mankind  into  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles,  which  lead  to  idolatry, 
be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion  ?  Can  the  men, 
who  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  who  have  been  the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  re- 
gularly euilty  of  this  sin  ?  Can  the  system,  which  asserts,  or  in- 
volves, these  things,  be'  truth  ? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I  have  asserted  concerning 
Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man ;  or  of  any  created  he- 
ing  ?    Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or  Last  End, 
the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things? 
Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father'* s  glory ^  and  the  ex- 
press  Image  of  his  person^  the  Light  of  the  worlds  the  Propitiation 
for  sin^  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ?    Can  any  reUgious  man,  on  a  death-bed,  say,  ^^  Uabriel  rt" 
ceive  my  spirit  .^'  or  ^^  Lay  not  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their 
charge  ?    Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead,  or  bestow  immortal 
life  ?    Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked^ 
or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple,  of  heaven  ?    What  would  be 
the  impression,  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  say,  /  Bcuftize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  Crabriel,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
or  the  Grace  of  Gabriel,  the  Love  of  God,  the  Father ,  and  the  Com- 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.     Amen?     Would  not 
these  things  beyond  measure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  As- 
sembly, as  the  most  palpable  blasphemy?    Was  there  ever  a  mi- 
nister, even  an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus 
to  speak  in  such  an  Assembly  ?    Would  not  this  be,  not  merely 
comparing,  or  likening,  one  of  the  Angels  to  Jeuovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?    Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ. 

*  Robert  Fonytbt,  Esq.  f  Article  Piedertiaetion. 
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Why  are  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  that  of  Gabriel  f 
Why  are  they  seemingly  said  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  for  the 
Omniscient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to  say  it,  that  Ckriatwat 
a  mere  man^  or  a  mere  creature  ?  and  so  to  have  said  this,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  misunderstood  even  by  the  plainest  man  ? 
Did  he  not  understand  lan^age  suflicientl v  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all  men,  by  «4rtt£5,  Socinitf, 
Zuicker,  Price j  Priestly j  Belsham^  and  many  others  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  mistrust,  that  they  have  not  said  it  ?  Was  not  Jehovah  mon 
interested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  than  they  were  ?  and  so  to  say  ir, 
as  to  be  easily,  generally,  and  certainly  understood  ?  Was  he  not 
more  able  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  crron, 
misconstructions,  and  consequent  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  have 
indeed  been  misconstructions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy 
language,  used  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Have  not  the  Prophets  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  have  not  the  Apostles^ 
ivho  spake  the  things  freely  given  to  them  of  God,  not  in  the  icords 
which  man'^s  wisdom  taught^  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ;  ex- 
pressed the  mind  of  G^  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  the 
very  manner,  chosen  by  God  himself?  Has  not  his  infinite  faith 
fulness  and  mercy,  then,  sufficiendy  guarded  every  honest  mind 
against  this  erroneous  sin  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  God,  the  great  body  of  Christians 
have,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  ibc  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and  mistaken,  infi- 
nitely, the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.  Of  course,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natural  interpretation  of 
them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful  error ;  even  of  that,  which 
they  themselves  denounce  in  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation ;  viz. 
idolatry.  For  the  interpretation,  which  has  beeA  given  them  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  every  age  and  country  in  whicn 
they  have  existed,  is  beyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpre- 
tation. That  men^  who  first  make  a  philosophical  system  ofrtUgionj 
and  then  endeavour  to  reconctlt  the  Scriptures  to  it^  should  under- 
stand them  falsely,  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should 
be  falsely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  who  jTor  their 
religio7i  come  to  them  only }  and  yet  the  way  of  holiness  be  slili  a 
highway^  in  which  wayfaring  men^  though  fools^  shall  not  err ;  is 
a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
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